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ΤΎΧΗ ΠΡΟΛΟΓΙΖΟΥ͂ΣΑ, AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE SPEAKER OF THE PROLOGUE 


By Currrorp HerscHe, Moors 


The mutilated prologue in the comic fragments published in 

PSI, 126, ends thus: 
λοιπὸν τοὔνομα 
[το] ὑμὸν φράσαι, τίς εἶμι’ πάντων κυρία 
τούτων βραβεῦσαι καὶ διοικῆσαι, Τύχη. 

This adds another divinity to the list of θεοὶ προλογίζοντες. As a 
parallel to Τύχη we naturally think, with the editor Vitelli, of “Ayvora 
in the Pericetromene. Other names will at once occur to every 
student of ancient comedy: ᾿Αήρ in an unknown play by Philemon 
(45. 91), Menander’s “EXeyxos (45. 545), Πὰν( ἢ) (Δύσκολος 127), “Hows 
(Ἔρως, dram. pers.), and possibly two δαίμονες in the Φάσμα (Kaibel, 
Men.?, p. lvi); likewise Ἡμέρα καὶ Νύξ (adesp. 819), Φόβος (adesp. 
154), Διόνυσος( 7) in the Strassburg fragment published by Kaibel 
(Gott. Nach., 1899, pp. 549 ff.), Ἔρως and ᾿Αφροδίτη in a papyrus from 
Ghoran (BCH, XXX, 141), not to mention Plautus’ Arcturus, 
Auxilium, Fides, Lar familiaris, Luxuria, Inopia, and Mercurius, 
or Afranius’ Priapus (Inc. fab. ii), Remeligo (Prod. 1), and Sapientia 
(Sella i). That this custom of introducing a superhuman character 
to make the initial or explanatory speech of a comedy was not con- 
fined to the later period is proved by Aristophanes’ use of Καλλιγένεια 
in his second Thesmophoriazusae (835) and by Philyllius’ Δόρπια (8). 
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It is true that in these two cases from the Old Comedy we have ner- 
sonifications of days; but this offers no difficulty, and indeed the 
scholiast on Thesmophoriazusae 298 says that Aristophanes repre- 
sented Καλλιγένεια as ἃ δαίμων, attendant on Demeter. Besides 
this we have of course the evidence given by tragedy, the sister of 
comedy, for the participation of divinities in the drama; and even 
if all such evidence were lacking, considering the origin of the drama, 
we should expect gods to appear. 

It will be observed that Τύχη appends her name as a mere tag 
to the expository prologue (λοιπὸν τοὔνομα | [το]ὐμὸν φράσαι ris εἰμι) 
without bringing herself into any real relation to the comedy, even 
to the extent done by Αγνοια (Peric. 20 ff.): 

μή ποτε 
δι’ ἐμέ τι τὴν “Ayvouy αὐτοῖς συμπέσῃ 
ἀκούσιον, κτλ. 

Although it is only a small matter of dramatic technique which 
is involved, it may be worth while to trace the descent, so to speak, 
from the forms by which in the earlier period of the drama the initial 
speaker was identified, down to this flat statement by Τύχη. We 
are especially interested in the θεὸς προλογίζων, but it is obviously 
impossible to separate the divine from the mortal speakers. 

The Supplices and Persae of Aeschylus each begins with a chorus, 
whose identity and relation to the drama are made clear in the 
opening songs. In the former play this is done by what we may call 
narration; in the second the identification is given by the opening 
words: 

Tade μὲν Περσῶν τῶν οἰχομένων 

Ἑλλάδ᾽ ἐς alay πιστὰ καλεῖται, κτλ. 
In the Prometheus, dialogue reveals the initial characters, none of 
which, however, is important throughout the play. But in each of 
the four remaining tragedies the first speaker appears alone and 
discloses his identity, not in direct statement, but incidentally while 
filling our minds with weightier matters. Thus the φύλαξ in the 
Agamemnon centers our attention on the expected signal of Troy’s 
fall and on his lord’s return to his polluted home, but while so doing 
makes known his own position; in the Eumenides the opening words 
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of the προφητίς suggest her identity; this is made quite clear after 
her narrative by vs. 29: 
Πλειστοῦ τε πηγὰς καὶ Ποσειδῶνος κράτος 
καλοῦσα καὶ τέλειον ὕψιστον Aia, 
29: ἔπειτα μάντις ἐς θρόνους καθιζάνω. 
So at the beginning of the Septem and the Choephoroe we incidentally 
discover the identity of Eteocles and Orestes while absorbed in greater 
concerns. This same artistic method of making the initial speaker 
known to the audience was employed by Aeschylus when a god made 
the first entrance, as we know from fragment 44,! where Aphrodite 
speaks : 
ἐρᾷ μὲν dyvds οὐρανὸς τρῶσαι χθόνα, 
ἔρως δὲ γαῖαν λαμβάνει γάμον τυχεϊν' 
ὄμβρος δ᾽ dx’ εὐνατῆρος οὐρανοῦ πεσὼν 
ἔδευσε γαῖαν: ἣ δὲ τίκτεται βροτοῖς 
μήλων τε βοσκὰς καὶ βίον Δημήτριον 
δένδρων ὀπώρα δ᾽ ἐκ νοτίζοντος γάνους 
τέλειός ἐστι’ τῶνδ᾽ ἐγὼ παραίτιος. 
With the exception of the Trachiniae all the extant tragedies of 
Sophocles open with dialogue, which the poet employed in a natural 
way to disclose the identity of the speakers; furthermore, in the 
opening speeches of the 0.7. and O.C., Oedipus names himself at 
vas. 8 and 3 respectively. Deianeira begins the Trachiniae with 
& monologue, in the Euripidean fashion, early in which (6-8) she 
shows her identity clearly. But in each of the seven tragedies the 
identification is made doubly certain by the first words of the second 
speaker 2 
Ajax 14 OA: ὦ φθέγμ᾽ ᾿Αθάνας. 
Ant. 11 Id: ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐδεὶς μῦθος, ᾿Αντιγόνη, φίλων. 
ΟἿ. 14 TE: ἀλλ᾽ ὦ κρατύνων Οἰδίπους χώρας ἐμῆς. 
Ο.Ο. 14 ΑΝ: πάτερ ταλαίπωρ᾽ Οἰδίπους. 
Trach. 409 ΘΕ: δέσποινα Andvepa. 
Phil. 26 NE: ἄναξ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ. 
Elec. 23 OP: ὦ φίλτατ᾽ ἀνδρῶν προσπόλων. 
1The content and manner of these verses is such that I have not hesitated to 
regard the fragment as belonging to the prologue of the Danatdes, although Athenaeus, 
alee pe il the quotation, does not expressly state that Aphrodite appeared as 


2 This method not unnaturally was employed by Aeschylus in the Septem where 
the messenger begins his address at vs. 39: ᾿Ετεόκλεες, φέριστε Καδμείων ἄναξ. 
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Furthermore, save in the T’rachiniae, where the identity of 
Deianeira’s servant is of no importance, the first words of the initial 
speaker are a direct address to the second: 

Ajaz ΑΘ: ᾿Αὲὶ μὲν, & παῖ Aapriov. 
Elec. TAI: Ὦ τοῦ στρατηγήσαντος ἐν Τροίᾳ ποτὲ 
᾿Αγαμέμνονος παῖ. 
Ο.Ο. OIA: Τέκνον τυφλοῦ γέροντος ᾿Αντιγόνη. 
. Ant. ANT: Ὦ κοινὸν αὐτάδελφον Ἰσμήνης κάρα. 
In the O.T. the whole company of suppliants is first addressed, 
Ὦ τέκνα Κάδμου τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφή, 
and then at vs. 9 the aged priest is bidden to speak for all: 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ γεραιέ, φράζ᾽, ἐπεὶ πρέπων ἔφυς 
πρὸ τῶνδε φώνειν, κτλ. 
At the opening of the Philoctetes, Odysseus first announces the 
locality, in something like the Euripidean manner, and then addresses 
Neoptolemus: 
᾿Ακτὴ μὲν ἧδε τῆς περιρρύτου χθονὸς 
Λήμνου, βροτοῖς ἄστιπτος οὐδ᾽ οἰκουμένη, 
ἔνθ᾽, ὦ κρατίστου πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφεὶς 
᾿Αχιλλέως παῖ Νεοπτόλεμε, κτλ. 

The opening of the satyric play Indagatores is a monologue not 
unlike that of the Trachiniae. But it is probable that consonant 
with the use of the first person in this speech and with the practice 
of the dramatists, we should supply Apollo’s name in the lacuna 
in vs. 3; and the closing verses of the prologue also show who the 
speaker is: 

36: πᾶσιν ἀγγελίλω τάδε, 
[τὸν φ)ῶρα τῶν Παιῶνος ὅστις ἂν λάβῃ, 
[τῷδ᾽ αἸὐτόχρημα μισθὸς ἔσθ᾽ ὁ κείμενος. 
This identification is here, as in the extant tragedies, at once con- 
firmed by the speech of Silenus, even if the probable restoration 
of the first lacuna should prove wrong: 
39: [ὦ Φοῖβε,] σοῦ φωνήμαθ᾽ ὡς ἐπέκλνον 
[βοῶντος ὀρθίοισι σὺν κηρύγμασι, 
σπουδῇ τάδ᾽ 7 πάρεστι πρεσβύτῃ [μαθών, 
σοί, Φοῖβ᾽ "Απολλον, κτλ. 
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It was of course Euripides who severed somewhat the initial 
speech from the rest of the play and frankly used it for the instruc- 
tion of his audience. At the same time he adopted in most of his 
extant plays a less subtle method of identifying his πρόσωπα προ- 
λογίζοντα than his predecessors had done, for in twelve of the extant 
tragedies the speakers of the prologues make themselves known to 
the audience by name or by description or by both within the first 
eight verses, as von Arnim (op. ci., pp. 82f.) pointed out. As 
illustrations the following will be sufficient: 


Alc, ATI: Ὦ δώματ᾽ ᾿Αδμήτει᾽, ἐν ols ἔτλην ἐγὼ 
θῆσσαν τράπεζαν αἰνέσαι θεός περ ὧν. 
Ζεὺς γὰρ κατακτὰς παῖδα τὸν ἐμὸν αἴτιος 
᾿Ασκληπιόν, στέρνοισιν ἐμβαλὼν φλόγα. 
Hipp. A®: Πολλὴ μὲν ἐν βροτοῖσι κοὐκ ἀνώνυμος 
θεὰ κέκλημαι Κύπρις οὐράνου τ᾽ ἔσω. 
Bacch. ΔΙ: Ἥκω Διὸς παῖς τήνδε Θηβαίαν χθόνα 
Διόνυσος, ὃν τίκτει ποθ᾽ ἡ Κάδμου κόρη 
Σεμέλη λοχευθεῖσ᾽ ἀστραπηφόρῳ πυρί. 
The complete list is Alcestis, Andromache, Bacchae, Hecuba, Heracles, 
Heracleidae, Hippolytus, Ion, Iphigenia Taur., Medea, Supplices, 
and Troades, to which we must add the Oeneus and Telephus, as 
fragg. 558 and 696 show. The form is always that of a monologue, 
which might easily have become a direct address to the spectators, 
but in tragedy the dramatic illusion is maintained, whereas the free 
character of comedy allowed from first to last a ready disregard 
of the barrier between actor and audience. It should be observed, 
however, that although Euripides makes his initial speaker identify 
himself thus promptly in twelve plays, he does not fail to connect him 
with the larger elements of the tragedy; but the connection is not 
2 It is hardly necessary to say that I am not discussing the general characteristics 
of the prologue, or the influence of Euripides on the New Comedy, including the 
Roman adaptations. Those matters have been frequently treated, especially by 
Dsiatsko, Ueber die plautinischen Prologe, Lucern, 1867; von Arnim, De prologorum 
Eurtpideorum arte et interpolatione, Greifswald, 1882; Trautwein, De prologorum 
Plaulinorum indole atque natura, Berlin, 1890; Frantz, De comoediae Atticae prologis, 
Strassburg, 1891; and by Leo, Plautinische Forschungen?, pp. 188-247, to all of which 
I acknowledge my indebtedness once for all. I wish to confine myself to the single 


question of the means and the manner in which the identity of the speaker of the 
prologue is made clear. 
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so intimate as in Aeschylus and Sophocles and the name of the speaker 
is often given more bluntly at the very beginning of the prologue. 
Such is not the case in the Electra, Helena, Orestes, and Phoenitssae. 
Here the identification is delayed and, as in the Choephoroe and 
Septem of Aeschylus, is managed with skill, not carelessly, as von 
Arnim (op. cit., p. 82) would have it. In the Electra the peasant 
to whom Electra has been given as wife, at his entrance greets Argos, 
recalls King Agamemnon’s departure for Troy and his return there- 
from, with rich spoils, to his death; he narrates how Orestes was 
spirited away while Electra was left to grow to womanhood, and then 
how the murderous purpose of Aegisthus was stayed by the queen’s 
appeals. Thus he comes naturally in telling of Electra’s marriage 
to a description of himself in vss. 34 ff.: 


ἡμῖν δὲ δὴ δίδωσιν Ἢλέκτραν ἔχειν 
δάμαρτα, πατέρων μὲν Μυκηναίων ἅπο 
γεγῶσιν' οὐ δὴ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἐξελέγχομαι" 
λαμπροὶ γὰρ ἐς γένος γε, χρημάτων γε μὴν 
πένητες, ἔνθεν ηὑγένει᾽ ἀπόλλνται. 
The same method is employed in the Helena, where in her geneal- 
ogy Helen reaches her own parentage at vss. 17 ff.: 


ἔστιν δὲ δὴ 
λόγος τις ὡς Ζεῦς μητέρ᾽ ἔπτατ᾽ εἰς ἐμὴν 
Λήδαν κύκνου μορφώματ᾽ ὄρνιθος λὰ βών, 
ὃς δόλιον εὐνὴν ἐξέπραξζ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αἰετοῦ 
δίωγμα φεύγων, εἰ σαφὴς οὗτος λόγος. 
Ἕλνη δ᾽ ἐκλήθην. 
So in the Phoenissae the story οὗ the generations from Cadmus 
brings Jocasta to name herself at vss. 10 ff.: 
ἐγὼ δὲ παῖς μὲν κλήζομαι Μενοικέως, 
Κρέων τ᾽ ἀδελφὸς μητρὸς ἐκ μιᾶς ἔφυ" 
καλοῦσι δ᾽ Ἰοκάστην με. 


The same device is employed in the Orestes, where at vss. 22 f. Electra 
speaks of Clytemnestra’s three daughters: 


ᾧ παρθένοι μὲν τρεῖς ἔφυμεν ἐκ μιᾶς 
Χρυσόθεμις Ἰφιγένειά τ᾽ Ἤλέκτρα τ᾽ ἐγώ. 
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The Iphigenia Aul. alone begins with a dialogue: 
AT: Ὦ xpéoBv, δόμων τῶνδε πάροιθεν 


στεῖχε. 
ΠΡ: στείχω, τί δὲ καινουγεῖς, 
᾿Αγάμεμνον ἄναξ. 


In the narrative prologue to the Cyclops, Silenus addressing Bromios 
makes his identity plain without naming or describing himself. 
There remains the doubtful Rhesus. This, unlike any other Eurip- 
idean play, begins with a brief anapaestic chant by the chorus, 
which is continued in the dialogue with Hector. The identity of 
both the chorus and Hector are stated within the first fifteen verses 
(10, “Exrop .... ; 15, φύλακες στρατιᾶς). The longer hypothesis 
has preserved at least a part of another prologue, addressed by Hera 
to Athena: 

ὦ τοῦ peyiorou Ζηνὸς ἄλκιμον τέκος 

Παλλάς, τί δρῶμεν; οὐκ ἐχρῆν ἡμᾶς ἔτι 

μέλλειν ᾿Αχαιῶν ὠφελεῖν στρατεύματα. 

viv γὰρ κακῶς πράσσουσιν ἐν μάχῃ δορός 

λόγχῃ βιαίως Ἕκτορος στροβούμενοι. 

ἐμοὶ γὰρ οὐδέν ἐστιν ἄλγιον βάρος 

ἐξ οὗ γ᾽ ἔκρινε Κύπριν ᾿Αλέξανδρος θεὰν 

κάλλει προήκειν τῆς ἐμῆς εὐμορφίας 

καὶ σῆς, ᾿Αθάνα, φιλτάτης ἐμοὶ θεῶν, 

εἰ μὴ κατασκαφεῖσαν ὄψομαι πόλιν 

Πριάμου, βίᾳ πρόρριζον ἐκτετριμμένην. 


This the grammarian characterizes as πεζὸς πάνυ καὶ οὗ πρέπων 
Εὐριπίδῃ. On the contrary, it is exactly in the Euripidean style so 
far as the narrative and the manner in which the speaker identifies 
herself are concerned. 

Such, then, was the technique of the three great tragedians. 
Now in tragedy the themes were comparatively few and in their 
main outlines were familiar to all hearers. Whether, therefore, the 
play began with choral song, monologue, or dialogue, it was ordinarily 
a matter of some moment that the identity of the initial speaker! 
should promptly be made clear, for the person was part of the 


1 When the speaker of the prologue was an unimportant person, as for example 
the nurse in the Medea, the name was of no significance and the most incidental 
expression (Med. 6f.: δέσποιν» ἐμὴ | Μήδεια) was sufficient to explain his relationship 
to the other characters. 
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exposition. In comedy the case was different, for the themes were 
confined in no such familiar bounds as were the subjects of tragedy. 
From the Old Comedy to the New, therefore, the identity of the 
initial speaker was in itself of little or no importance; his relation 
to the theme of the play was the significant thing. This appears 
clearly in the extant comedies of Aristophanes, in which the initial 
speaker never names himself, but in varying degrees contributes to 
the necessary exposition. The person becomes of importance only 
when he is to play a significant part in the comedy. 

Who first completely separated the prologue from the play we 
cannot say. Whether it was done by the Romans, as Dziatzko 
held (op. cit., p. 12), or more probably by the Greeks (cf. Leo, P.F.?, 
pp. 235 ff.) does not much concern us at the present moment. It is 
obvious, however, that when the separation had been accomplished, 
the speaker was also divorced from the play, needed no longer 
to be regarded as a character therein, and became the spokesman 
for the poet.!. Thus the Πρόλογος, the impersonal speaker, arose. 
He opens the Asin., Capt., Men., Persa(?), Poen., Pseud. (?), Truc., 
and Vid.(?) of Plautus and all the plays of Terence. In the M.G. 
Palaestrio speaks the deferred prologue as πρόλογος, not as a character 
in the play (cf. Leo, P.F.*, pp. 213 f.). The prologue to the Mercator 
occupies in a sense a midway position: its opening lines announce 
its expository character, 

duas res simul nunc agere decretumst mihi; 

et argumentum et meos amores eloquar. 
If the third person instead of the first had been used, the whole pro- 
logue might have been spoken by a πρόλογος and could have been 
severed from the play, which indeed might have been done with some 
earlier prologues. The connection between the prologue of the Mer- 
cator and the body of the comedy is purely formal and external, being 
made by the cue for the entrance of Acanthio, with whose arrival 
the action begins, 


109 f.: sed quid currentem servom a portu conspicor, 
quem navi abire votui? timeo quid siet.? 


1 The extreme is found in the prologues of Terence, especially in the prologue to 
the Heauton, and the second prologue to the Hecyra. 
*Cf. Aul. 37-39; Rud. 79-81; Leo, P.F.%, pp. 215 f. 
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There remain, however, prologues to six plays—Amph., Aul., 
Cas., Cist., Rud., and Trin.—which are spoken by mythological or 
allegorical characters. Save in the Amphitruo, where Mercury 
speaks the prologue, none of the speakers of the prologues appears 
in the play; yet each identifies himself by name, or by name and 
description, in prompt fashion: 


Au. 1 ff.: Ne quis miretur qui sim, paucis eloquar. 
Ego Lar sum familiaris ex hac familia 
unde exeuntem me aspexistis. 

Cas. 1f.: Salvere iubeo spectatores optumos 


Fidem qui facitis maxumi—et vos Fides. 
Cast. 149 ἢ: Utrumque haec et multiloqua et multibiba, est anus. 
satin vix reliquit deo quod loqueretur loci, 
ita properavit de puellae proloqui 
suppositione. quod si tacuisset, tamen 
ego eram dicturus, deus, qui poteram planius. 
nam mihi Auxilio est nomen. 
Rud. 1 ff.: Qui gentis omnis mariaque et terras movet, 
eius sum civis civitate caelitum. 
ita sum ut videtis splendens stella candida, 
signum quod semper tempore exoritur suo 
hic atque in caelo: nomen Arcturo est mihi. 
Trin. 1}ff.: LV. Sequere hac me, gnata, ut munus fungaris tuom. 
: IN. sequor, sed finem fore quem dicam nescio. 
LV. adest. em illae sunt aedes, i intro nunciam. 
nunc, nequis erret vostrum, paucis in viam 
deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 
nunc igitur primum quae ego sim et quae illaec siet 
huc quae abiit intro dicam, si animum advortitis. 
primum mihi Plautus nomen Luxuriae indidit; 
tum hanc mihi gnatam esse voluit Inopiam. 

In these five comedies, then, the first concern of the author is to 
tell who the speaker is. The prime purpose is the same in the 
prologue to the Amphitruo, where the speaker, Mercury, is an 
important character in the play. He first describes his functions 
in a comic warning which occupies sixteen verses: 

Amph. 1 ff.: Ut vos in vostris voltis mercimoniis 


emundis vendundisque me laetum lucris 
adficere atque adiuvare in rebus omnibus, 
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15 f.: ita huic facietis fabulae silentium 

itaque aequi et lusti hic eritis omnes arbitri. 
Then he gives his name in stock fashion: 
17 ff.: Nunc quoius iussu venio et quam ob rem venerim 


dicam simulque ipse eloquar nomen meum. 
Tovis iussu venio: nomen Mercuriost mihi. 


The evidence then seems to show that although the identity 
of the speaker ceased to be of importance after the prologue was 
formally severed from the body of the play, writers still found a 
dramatic advantage in employing θεοὶ προλογίζοντες, for by this 
device they could arouse the interest and secure the attention of 
their audience. Not only must the divinity be named—the case 
of Mercury in the Amphitruo shows that—but he must be named 
early, as is done in the six Plautine prologues just noted. The 
importance of this had been understood by Euripides, as the follow- 
ing quotations show: 

Hipp. 1f.: Πολλὴ μὲν ἐν βροτοῖσι κοὐκ ἀνώνυμος 
θεὰ κέκλημαι Κύπρις οὐρανοῦ τ᾽ ἔσω. 
Troad. 1f.: Ἥκω λιπὼν Αἴγαιον ἁλμυρὸν βάθος 
πόντου Ποσειδῶν, κτλ. 
Bacch. 1ἴ.: Ἥκω Διὸς παῖς τήνδε Θηβαίαν χθόνα 
Διόνυσος, κτλ. 

The dramatic advantage is largely lost if the identification is long 
deferred, as apparently is the case in the prologue to the Periceiro- 
mene (20 ff.): 

μή wore 

δι’ ἐμέ τι τὴν ΓΛΑγνοιαν αὑτοῖς συμπέσῃ 

ἀκούσιον, 
and it quite disappears if the identification is added as a tag, as in 
the fragment published in PSI, 126, with which we began, 

λοιπὸν τοὔνομα 

[το]ὐμὸν φράσαι, κτλ. 
This seems to be the last stage of the θεὸς προλογίζων: the form is 
kept, but the reason for the existence of the god is gone. 
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PETRONIUS, POGGIO, AND JOHN OF SALISBURY 
By Evan T. Saas 


The text of Petronius rests on peculiar foundations. The Cena 
is preserved entire in a single MS of relatively late date and uncertain 
value. Other parts are found only in late sources—editions of the 
sixteenth century based on MSS now lost, the composite MS of 
Scaliger, or the late and interpolated Monacensis. Under these 
circumstances, the history of the tradition is of value, the examina- 
tion and evaluation of the work of the sixteenth-century scholars of 
some importance. The editions from Goldast (1610) to Burmann 
(1709 and 1743) are full of real or alleged MSS readings. The task of 
sifting out this mass of material was well, if not completely, per- 
formed by Biicheler,' as its omission is the most serious defect in 
Beck’s otherwise valuable work.? Despite the difficulties in the way, 
the study of these commentaries would be interesting and useful. 
For the present, I have had to depend on the reports of Biicheler 
and Beck—neither entirely free from errors—and my own meager 
apparatus, and therefore, in so far as my conclusions are based on 
MSS readings alone, I propose them with some reservations. 

I shall confine myself at this time to the relations of John of Salis- . 
bury and Poggio to Petronius, considering three MSS, Bern. Lit. 
357 (B), Paris. 7989 (A; the famous Traguriensis), and Laur. 47, 31 
(D). Incidentally other MSS will be involved. 

On May 28, 1423, Poggio wrote from Rome to Niccoli in Florence 
as follows: 

Epistt., 11, 3 (ed. Tonelli): Allatus est mihi ex Colonia XV liber Petronii 
Arbitri, quem curavi transcribendum modo cum illac iter feci. Mittasadme . 
oro bucolicam Calpurnii, et particulam Petronii quas misi tibi ex Britannia. 
In connection with this letter should be put corresponding facts 
about A. First, A is a compound MS, the two parts coming directly 


1Jn the editio maior of 1862. References to Bicheler are to this edition if not 
otherwise stated. 

2 The MSS of the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, Described and Collated, Cambridge, 
1863. 
(CLassicaL PuarLo.oer XI, January, 1916] 1] 
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or remotely from different sources. Chap. 55 is found in both, in 
slightly different forms. A more conclusive proof is the fact that the 
Cena was not written at the same time as the preceding Vulgate 
part of the MS. The ink is different, and the paper from f. 209, 
where the first new quaternion of the Cena begins, is of slightly 
different quality. The hand is the same. These facts, revealed 
by the MS itself, have not all been noted in connection with Petronius 
before. I do not believe, however, that the interval between the 
copying of the two parts was very long. Secondly, A was written 
about the time of Poggio’s second discovery. The date November 
20, 1423, appears on fol. 179, the last page of Catullus.!. Thirdly, A 
contains fragments of books xv and xvi; cf. the incipit and explicit 
subscriptions of the Vulgate portion. The two MSS may then have 
been combined under Poggio’s direction between May and November, 
1423, and A may be a copy of the combination. Then the con- 
clusion is easy that the particula from Britain is the Cena, for the 
Cena was known there (to John of Salisbury) and cannot be shown 
to have been known elsewhere in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
This is as a matter of fact the opinion of A. C. Clark.2, However, a 
re-examination of the evidence has caused me to adopt a different 
interpretation.® 

It is clear that John knew the Cena and other parts of Petronius as 
well. Let us test first the possibility that the British particula is the 
Cena. Itshould be remembered that there is no necessary connection 
between John’s assumed MS and Poggio’s particula, but if both had 
the Cena, and no one else did, this is the obvious place to start. 
The first question, then, is whether any of the immediate ancestors 
of A can be the MS used by John. Only two passages will help us. 
The first is as follows (John, Policr. viii. 7): ‘‘Coenam Trimalchionis 


11 accept the suggestion of Sabbadini (Riv. di Fil., XX XIX, 250), that the note 
containing the date is not a true subscription, but merely a memorandum of the 
number of verses (perc= percensut). If correct, this establishes a terminus ante quem 
for the ΜΗ. 

3 Class. Rev., XXII, 178 f. This opinion is accepted by Webb in his recent edition 
of the Poltcraticus of John, and by Gaselee, Cod. Trag., pp. 9 f., though with a reserva- 
tion. Cf. Ullman, Class. Phil., VI, 289. 

8 Sabbadini (Riv. di Fil., XX XIX, 251) has expressed his dissent from Clark's 
opinion, but without discussion. My disagreement from Sabbadini is only apparent. 
A iteelf may very well have been written in the neighborhood of Milan, or at least by 
& copyist using that script. 
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apud Petronium si potes, ingredere, et porcum sic gravidari posse 
miraberis, nisi forte admirationem multiplex, ignota et inaudita 
luxuria tollat.”’ This seems to show that John had, or had access to, 
a MS, and realized that it was difficult to find others, but tells us 
nothing about that MS.!. The other passage is a little more helpful. 
John recounts the story of the malleable glass (Policr. iv. 5=Petron. 
51) with more details than A gives, but these could be easily sup- 
plied.2 There are two differences in reading. In sec. 4 (of Petronius) 
some of the MSS of John read marculum; others, with A, martiolum. 
It is therefore impossible to tell what John wrote or what he saw in his 
MS. Just below A reads coleum, which may be right; John reads 
coelum, which is easier; the editors read solium or soleum. On such 
slight evidence it is of course impossible to decide whether John was 
using a MS of the A type. It should be stated that at best A can be 
only a copy of the particula, and a copy of a copy of the Cologne ΜΒ, 
and no conclusion can be drawn as to the age of the particula if it is 
the archetype of A or part of A.’ 

I shall turn aside at this point to discuss the relation of A, as the 
visible representative of its family, to John for the Vulgate, for it is 
possible that the particula is all or part of the Vulgate portion of 
the text. I shall give specimen readings from A, B, D, J(ohn), 
Bch.? 5 (Bicheler’s first and fifth editions, respectively. The expo- 
nents are used only in case of change of readings). References are 
to chapter and section. 

a) 2, 1, haee tantum JBch.! haec ABDBch.* 

δ) 80,9, 2, mobile BJBch. nobile AD 

6) 80, 9, 5, agit BJBch. αὐ AD 

d) 111, 4, commodabat BJBch. commendabat AD 

6) 111, 4, quotiens B. quottenscunque Bch. -cumque J. om. AD 

f) 111, 5, adfulsiese BBch.! aff- Bch J. affluxisse AD 

σὺ 111, 10, vint cett. humi J 


ἐς: 1 Οἱ. Schaarschmidt, Rh. Mus., XIV, 209, n. 5, where the same inference was 
wh. 

Isidore (Orig. xvi. 16. 6) tells the same story with no mention of Petronius. 
John pute the narrative into the mouth of Trimalchio, and in addition, in one impor- 
tant detail, follows Petronius and not Isidore where the two latter disagree. The 
sentence containing coleum is omitted.in Isidore’s briefer account. Isidore, then, is 
not John’s source. : 

3 Keller, Rh. Mus., XVI, 532, has argued on other grounds that the archetype of 
A was a MS of the ninth or tenth century. Gaseleo, op. cit., p. 11, thinks it was 
ee early.” . 
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h) 111, 12, credis sentire sepultos BJBch.® credis curare sepulios Bch.! 
sepultos credis sentire AD 

4) 111, 12, ammonere BBch.! adm- Bch.tJ. commovere AD 

j) 111, 18, cum BJBch. dum AD 

k) 112, 6, modo BJ. ergo ADBch. 

These are perhaps sufficient to show that A is not closely related 
to the MS used by John. In fact, as I shall have occasion to 
repeat later, a MS of the B type is closer to his text than any other 
existing MS. 

Fortunately there is other evidence on the particula. The history 
of Poggio’s visit to Britain may serve to throw light on the question. 
He was in Britain from 1418 until the spring of 1423, when he returned 
via the Rhine, finding the Cologne MS on the way. A very important 
letter in this connection, the full meaning of which has not been 
recognized hitherto, is the following, written to Niccoli from London, 
June 13, 1420: 

Epistt. I, 7, T: De Petronio Arbitro quod scire cupis quid tractet, lege 
Macrobii principium super somnium Scipionis, ubi enumerans genera 
fabularum dicit, in eis esse argumenta fictis amatorum casibus referta, 
quibus multum se Arbiter exercuit. Est autem homo gravis versu et 
constans prosa, et ut conicio, paulo post tempora Augusti. 

The interpretation of this letter seems to be this: An earlier letter 
announced to Niccoli the discovery of Petronius, an author unknown 
to Niccoli at the time. In answer to an mquiry from him, Poggio 
gave the description and comment just quoted.' Let us now see 
what bearing this letter has on the question of the particula, to which 
it must refer. There are several reasons why, in my judgment, the 
particula cannot be the Cena. First, and weakest, particula does 
not seem to be an appropriate word for even so small a work as the 
Cena. It would seem to fit better such a section as the Civil War 
or the Widow of Ephesus. It may be noted that there are MSS con- 
taining only short sections like these. There are, however, serious 
objections to taking any of these as the particula. Secondly, the 
comment in Macrobius is not applicable to the Cena, and therefore 
has no point if the particula is the Cena. The characteristic of 
Petronius to which Macrobius refers is his use of amatory adventures. 
Now if any part of the Saturae is free from them, it is the Cena. 
1 Cf. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latins 6 Grecit ne’ Secoli XIV ὁ XV, p. 83. 
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We shall have to say, then, either that Poggio’s quotation of Macro- 
bius is irrelevant or that he is not describing the Cena. The second 
is of course the easier alternative. It is conceivable that Poggio 
quoted the passage merely to display the wide range of his reading, 
but he would hardly need to show off in that fashion to Niccoli. The 
other parts of the Satires give ample reason for Macrobius’ words. 
Thirdly, Poggio expresses a judgment on the author’s style. He 
is gravis versu et constans prosa. In the Cena there are altogether 
23 verses of poetry. Of these, 16 are in one passage which is or pur- 
ports to be quoted from Publilius Syrus. One more is quoted from 
Virgil. In addition there are two passages of three lines each put 
into the mouth of Trimalchio (eheu nos miseros, etc., 34. 10, and 
quod non expectes, etc., 55.3; the last line of this may not be a verse, 
but if it is not my argument is all the stronger). One may well 
doubt whether Poggio would have expressed any opinion on such 
evidence. If he had, I am inclined to think it would not have been 
gravis versu. It is possible, of course, that Poggio believed the 
ostensible quotation from Publilius Syrus to be original with Petro- 
nius, but there is no reason to think so. There is plenty of original 
verse elsewhere. The longest poem is the Civil War, of 295 verses. 
Fourthly, Poggio places Petronius shortly after the Augustan age, 
apparently on the basis of style. The language of Encolpius is rela- 
tively pure, and the colloquialisms which offended some of the later 
humanists are most numerous in the Cena. Clark’s suggestion that 
Poggio’s silence with regard to the Cena is due to his Ciceronian 
prejudices, and his consequent objection to Petronius’ style, seems, 
in the light of this letter, untenable. For these reasons I am unable 
to admit that Poggio brought the Cena from Britain. He never 
refers to the Cena, and the only quotation from any part of the 
Satires that I have found is in a letter of 1435.1. Unfortunately, 
this passage (from 94. 1) is found in nearly all the MSS, including at 
least two florilegia, as well as in the Speculum of Vincentius Belua- 
censis and the Zophilogium of Iacobus Magnus. 

In Episit. IV, 2, T, dated December, 1429, Poggio complained 
that Niccoli had kept Petronius seven years or more. Clark takes 
this to refer to the Cologne MS. It seems to me more probable that 

1 Quoted in Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Bracciolint, p. 291. 
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it refers to the particula, and if so we might expect to find a copy 
of the particula in Niccoli’s library. D, however, which may have 
been his MS,! has no close connection with John’s MS, as the readings 
given above show. This chance of identifying the particula dis- 
appears. The relation of D and the particula cannot be determined. 
Where Niccoli got D, if it was his MS, I do not know. I am not yet 
ready to express an opinion on the exact relation of A and D. 

The question then remains, What was the particula? So far as 
I know, there is no way to identify it. My own feeling is that the 
poem on the Civil War, with the introductory prose sections, would 
correspond in bulk to what might reasonably be considered a partic- 
ula, but this would not justify the characterization quoted from 
Macrobius. The story of the Widow of Ephesus would suggest it, at 
least, but contains no verse. Of the MSS now extant, the Paris 
florilegium (ND; Nostrad. 188 = Paris. 17903), a MS of the thirteenth 
century, which contains the Widow of Ephesus and one poem of 22 
verses in addition to other shorter ones, would more nearly meet the 
requirements than any other. Without additional evidence I should 
not be willing to suggest that it was the particula. It does not con- 
tain the malleable-glass story, and omits other passages quoted by 
John, but these may have dropped out after his time. On the other 
hand, the selection of Petronius passages in John is not that which the 
compilers of florilegia would choose. The stuffed-pig passage, for 
example, which may refer to Petronius, chap. 41 or chap. 49, one 
would hardly find among the moralia excerpta so dear to the heart of 
the maker of the anthologies. 

The relation between Calpurnius and Petronius remains to be 
considered. It will be recalled that in the first letter of Poggio 
quoted above he asks for the return of bucolicam Calpurni et particu- 
lam, quas, etc. Just how closely this passage associated Calpurnius 
and Petronius it is hard to say. At least they were associated for 
the moment in Poggio’s thoughts. Now ND contains extracts from 
Calpurnius (so does Paris. 7647 for that matter)* as well as Petronius. 

1 Cf. Wotke, Wiener Studien, XI, 301, note. | 

2Cf., e.g., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. MA, I, 255, n. 1, and Teuffel, 4306, 1. 
Protsen, however (De Excerptis Tib., Greifswald, 1869), gives the contents of ND, 


but does not mention Calpurnius. Apparently ND has the name in the form Scal- 
purius (Manitius, Philol. aus alten Bibliothekskatalogen, 57, τι. 2). 
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As we cannot define what Poggio meant by particula, so it is not cer- 
tain what he meant by bucolica. Whether the extracts contained in 
a florilegium would justify that title is open to doubt. Calpurnius 
and Petronius are found together in another MS, Paris. 8049 (P). 
The whole matter of the associates of Petronius in the MSS needs 
further investigation, and, in some cases at least, perhaps no positive 
results can be obtained until this is done. 

Let us return to a consideration of the MS from Cologne. No . 
MS now in existence except A preserves any indication of the book 
division, though there is some external evidence. Fulgentius! cites 
a passage from chap. 20 as from book xiv. The attempt to rule this 
out as an interpolation merely shifts the responsibility for the numeral 
to the scribe. The only real reason to doubt its genuineness is the 
conflict with the subscriptions in A. Bicheler inclines to accept it, 
and puts the division between books xiv and xv at chap. 26, the 
beginning of the Cena. Modern editors generally assume that the 
Cena was book xv or part of book xv. An item in a Fleury lexicon 
assigns chap. 89 to book xv? and Biicheler may then be right in 
putting the division between books xv and xvi at chap. 99.2 The 
remainder of the work may then belong to book xvi. If we begin to 
reject numerals as corrupt there is no sure place to stop. It is 
sufficient here to regard the subscriptions in A as genuine tradition. 
Whether the Fulgentius passage is corrupt or not makes no differ- 
ence for our present purpose, for even if we have no part of book xiv 
the Cena might still belong to book xv. It may well be true that 
in the original form of the work the Cena was book xv (its relative 
position is fixed with sufficient accuracy by the fragments common 
to it and the Vulgate), but we need not concern ourselves with that 
point. The Cena, when removed from its proper place, virtually 
ceased to be book xv. If, as is conceivable, the Cologne MS had the 
Cena in its true position, it is hard to say what circumstances would 
have caused its transposition to the place it occupies in A.‘ It seems 


1 Bicheler on Frag. VII. 

3 Quoted by Bicheler, ad loc., and often by older editors (from Pierre Daniel, for 
whom see below). 

8 Bicheler, Ὁ. vii. 

4 My own suspicion is that the Cena was removed bodily from the Saturae com- 
paratively early, and that someone (in the tradition now represented by A) later 
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more natural that, if there is any connection at all, A represents the 
contents and external form of the Cologne MS. Then for some 
reason A and its immediate ancestors vanished. A reappeared about 
1650, while the others have never been found. It is useless to specu- 
late on their fate. Though the family ties were strong, this branch 
alone retained any traces of the book division. 

Let us review the arguments that favor the establishment of a 
relation between A and Poggio’s Cologne MS. They are (1) the 
dates of the two MSS;' (2) the similarity in book numbers; (3) the 
fact that of all the MSS known to exist, only these and the source of 
the Fleury lexicon have preserved indications of the book division. 
These may be mere coincidences, but the accumulation of three such 
coincidences is striking. For other reasons, too, it would be desirable 
to keep A in the circle of Niccoli and Poggio if it were possible. I 
should not venture the assertion that A was Poggio’s MS, but I 
should not be surprised if it should be some day proved to be at 
least a near relative. It may be that in the unpublished correspond- 
ence of the fifteenth century the whole story will be found. Few 
things are more needed by classical scholars than complete and 
accessible collections of the letters of the Renaissance scholars. Our 
particular problem would be simplified if the scribe of A could be 
identified.? 

Let us return to John of Salisbury. The readings quoted above 
have shown that AD belong to a branch of the family different from 
that of the MS John used. I have pointed out the closer resemblance 
between B and John’s MS. Omissions in B make it very doubtful 
if John used that MS, though it was in existence in his time, and, 
I believe, accessible to him. (The fact that B does not contain the 
Cena points in the same direction.) On the other hand, John takes 
such liberties with his texts, changing the order of words, interpolating 
words and phrases, etc., that it is somewhat dangerous to insist. 


brought the parts together in the artificial union seen in A. I do not forget the signs 
that the two parts of A were not written continuously. Were the two parte first 
brought together by the scribe of A? If so, possibly the Cologne MS was the Cena, 
but the book-number argument is against this conjecture. 

1A letter of Poggio to Niccoli written November 6, 1423 (Epistt., II, 7), shows 
that Petronius had been copied tam dudum then. 

2 For efforts to identify him see Sabbadini, Riv. dt Fil., XX XIX, 249 ff. 
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The external history of B pomts to Fleury, where I suspect that John’s 
acquaintance with Petronius was formed. We have already seen 
that in this important school Petronius was known. John’s quota- 
tions from Petronius seem confined to the Policraticus, which was 
written about 1160; in other words, when John was in middle life 
and still comparatively poor.' It is not likely that under these cir- 
cumstances he would have owned many MSS, especially of rare 
authors like Petronius. Schaarschmidt? has noted that John worked 
mainly with excerpts, and so I doubt whether he had a complete MS 
at all. If he had merely a collection of passages taken from a MS he 
had seen at Fleury, this might even be Poggio’s particula, though, as 
I have shown, this cannot be proved. Various interesting questions 
concerning this hypothetical Fleury MS now suggest themselves. 
There were indications of the book division there: did this MS have 
them? What is its relation to B, to vetus Pithoei, and to vetus 
Benedictinum (Floriacense) used by Pithoeus? If John’s knowledge 
of the Cena came from this MS, can any connection between it and 
the Cologne MS of Poggio be traced? If it had the Cena and the 
book numbers, why does B, which seems its best representative, not 
have them? I cannot now attempt the solution of the problems thus 
briefly stated. I am not sure that all can be solved, but their 
importance for the history of the Petronius tradition is obvious. 

I stated above my belief that B came from Fleury, but before 
taking up that point I wish to clear up another matter regard- 
ing the same MS. B is at present incomplete, lacking, through 
accident, half (leaves 3-6 inclusive) of the first quaternion of 
Petronius. Petronius begins on fol. 2. Mommsen thought he 
found m Leyden, bound with a volume of Plautus (Voss. xxx), the 
third and fourth of the missing leaves. Biicheler accepted the 
identification, and in his editio maior gave the Leyden leaves, which I 
shall call for convenience Va, all the authority of B. Beck, however, 
questioned this identification.‘ Among his various grounds was his 


1 Dict. Nat. Brog., art. ‘John of Salisbury.’’ The exact date is debated. 
Rh. Mus., XIV, 221. 


Except for John there is no sure sign of a knowledge of Petronius during the 
Middle Ages except in France. 
4 Philol., XX, 293 ff. 
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belief that the hands were not the same, and he was not even sure 
that the two leaves of Va were in the same hand. Biicheler replied 
with some vigor.! The most obvious procedure under the circum- 
stances would be to compare the two hands, but hitherto this simple 
test has not been applied. 

I shall not repeat all the arguments in this interesting controversy. 
I shall merely suggest some additional points that Bicheler might 
have made. 

Beck’s first point is the omission of a word at the end of the first 
page of B or the beginning of the first page of Va. At this place 
Bicheler in his critical apparatus and Beck (The MSS, etc., p. 33; 
no report on p. 43) both state that the word meditantur (3. 3) has 
dropped out, prius being the last word in B, quam the first word in 
Va. Furthermore, between fol. 48v and fol. 47r of Va, the leaves 
being bound in this order, the word aetate (17. 6) had dropped out. 
To this Biicheler replied that there was a lacuna in Va in which the 
word meditantur had stood, though there was no mention of this in 
his apparatus. My photographs seem to make the situation clear. 
The corners of both leaves are torn off. Nine lines on 48r, eleven on 
άϑυ, six on 47r, and five on 47v have suffered more or less loss. The 
reports of both Biicheler and Beck are so confused here that I shall 
give later the full readings of Va at the points of damage. It is 
sufficient for the present to say that ntur preceded by a single stroke 
that might well be the last part of a may still be read. 

Beck’s second text was the measurement, by the standard of A, of 
the missing four pages. As a matter of fact, this test is practically 
worthless: in the first place, he should have chosen a MS more 
closely related to B, as P; in the second place, we do not know what 
individual omissions B may have allowed himself. 

The third point was that the relative frequency of certain varia- 
tions of spelling was not the same. It should be noted that B is far 
from being consistent. On the first page we find adulescentulos, 
adolescentuli, and adhulescens, though the last may have been worked 
over. 

I come now to the question of the hands. I have no serious 
doubt that the hand is the same throughout. Other circumstances 

1 Philol., XX, 723 ff. 
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confirm my belief. I have already shown the weakness of Beck’s 
arguments, while Biicheler’s position was stronger than he realized. 
The external history of the two is similar, as I shall show below. If 
Beck is right in seeing two hands in Va, or if there is only one, we 
have three (or two) MSS of about equal age so exactly alike in form 
that the joints are perfect, of parchment, quarto, in two columns 
to the page and thirty lines to the column on the average, and of the 
same history. Though the MSS cited by sixteenth-century editors 
were much alike, I cannot believe that such a situation as I have 
indicated can exist. I believe, therefore, that Va and B are parts 
of the same MS, and worthy of the same confidence, as Biicheler also 
thought. 

I have referred before to the external history of B. The Plautus 
volume passed through the hands of Vossius and Paul Petau,! pre- 
sumably then also of Alexander Petau, Paul’s son. B belonged 
to Bongars,”? and came to Berne through Graviset, we may suppose.* 
Now P. Petau and Bongars were joint heirs of the library of Pierre 
Daniel of Orleans, who secured the greater part of the Fleury library 
when that monastery was sacked in 1562. B is part of a once larger 
MS, now Bern. 347+357+330+Paris. 7665.4 In 347 Daniel’s 
hand appears.’ There seems no doubt, then, that B belonged to 
Daniel, and therefore probably came from Fleury. It is doubtless 
true, as Traube says,° that it is uncritical to regard all Daniel-Bongars 
MSS as from Fleury. Other sources of Bongars’ library are known, 
and the MSS of Daniel may have come from other places than Fleury.’ 
Yet the hypothesis that B came from Fleury fits all the facts (at 
least all that I have been able to learn) better than any other. 
Bicheler believed that B came from Auxerre,® but erroneously, as I 
shall try to show later. This opinion seems to have been accepted 


1 Bacheler, p. xviii; Hagen, Der Jurist u. Philolog Peter Dantel aus Orleans, 
Berne, 1873, pp. 1ff., traces Va to Daniel, but does not mention B. 


2 Btcheler, loc. cit.; Hagen, loc. cit. 

$Cf., e.g., Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, IT, 192. 
4 Manitius, Gesch., etc., p. 502. 

5 Usener, Rh. Mus., XXII, 421. 

¢ Manch. Sttzungsd., 1891, p. 400. 

’ Hagen, Cat. Codd. Bern. (Bib. Bongars), Ὁ. xvii. 

* P. xviii. 
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without question or investigation by Usener,! Traube,? and Manitius.® 
It is true that no Petronius is found in the Fleury catalogue of 1552,‘ 
but their MS may have gone (to Daniel or possibly Cuias?) before 
that time. 

On the next point I cannot agree with Biicheler. He states 
that he has relied mainly on B (including Va) for the true text, and, 
when these have failed, on Pithoeus’ reports of a MS he called 
Altissiodurensis. This Biicheler identifies with B.* The resem- 
blance is indeed striking. I quote a few representative examples: 


ἢ 2,1, coria Alt.B, rest scattered 

m) 119, vs. 30, hosterile Alt.B, rest scattered 
n) 120, vs. 210, pinnis Alt.B, pennis cett. 

0) 135, 8, at Alt.B, et cett. 


These cases seem to show identity, or at least very close relation. 
However, note the following: 


p) 16, 3, sacrum Alt., om. B 

q) 112, 5, crucariae Alt., cruciaria B 

r) 118, 3, e le Alt., hedile B 

8) 119, vs. 30, sensum trahat Alt., 8. trahanit B 
ὁ) 126, 17, planum Alt., pharcum B 

u) 127, 7, Beltenon Alt., polyenon B 


1 Loe. ett. 2 Op. cit., p. 401. * Loc. cit. 
‘Delisle, Notices et extratis, XXX, 1, 426 ff. 


δ Since first conjecturing that B came from Fleury, I have found myself antici- 
pated, or the same conclusion independently reached, by others. Thus Hagen, Cat., 
p. xvii, states that the MSS of 8. [X-X came from Fleury via Daniel, and in his classi- 
fication by age puts B in that group. Lindsay, Nonius, I, xxiv, says of Paris. 7665 
(see above): ‘‘Hic codex . . . . bibliothecae Petri Danielis erat ex bibliotheca nimirum 
Floriacensi ad eum delatus.’’ Both Hagen and Lindsay, however, may be liable to 
Traube’s charge. An interesting note is to be found in Memmius’ Conitecturae (see, 
e.g., the Lotichius edition of 1629, p. 78). Memmius has commented on scattered 
passages, the last being 79. 7. His final note is: ‘‘Caetera deerant in exemplari 
manuscripto, quod ex bibliotheca Petri Danielis comparatum cum Dn. Goldasto com- 
municavit Nobiliss. ἃ Ampliss. Dominus Bongarsius.’”’ B now breaks off at the end 
of chap. 80, resuming at 109. 9, vs. 8. While not exact, Memmius’ description fits 
well enough. Apparently Va was still part of B. Hauler, Wiener Studien, XVII, 
133, n. 16, thinks B may have come from Fleury, but his argument as a whole is not 
convincing. Professor E. K. Rand, who kindly had the photograph of B made for me, 
tells me that when he saw the MS he suspected from its general style that the MS had 
some connection with Fleury. He was then studying the script of the school of 
Fleury, but did not know the history of this MS nor the arguments I have advanced. 
A thorough study of Fleury will be very welcome. 


¢P. xviiii. 
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These are sufficient to show, I think, that B is not the Altissio- 
durensis of Pithoeus.' This is not to say that there was no such MS. 
It is likely enough that there was. Petronius was known at Auxerre, 
e.g., to Heiric. On the extent of Heiric’s knowledge of Petronius, 
and his relation to him in general, I shall have something to say at 
another time, and shall pass over those matters now. It is not clear 
that Biicheler had any other reason for thinking that B came from 
Auxerre than the identification with Pithoeus’ Altissiodurensis, 
which I have just shown to be incorrect. At the same time it 
should be said that Alt. had few readings that B might not also have 
had. In 89, vs. 14, it is doubtful if B had m semper for mendacium, 
but I have no other sure case. A new study of the work of sixteenth- 
century editors would be desirable, with fuller knowledge of their 
methods. I must content myself now with a statement of my skepti- 
cism with regard to more than one sixteenth-century scholar. 

The results of our inquiry I believe to be briefly these: While 
John of Salisbury knew all parts of Petronius, it is not certain that he 
hada MS. His acquaintance might have been made at Fleury, with 
a MS of the type of B, but containing also the Cena, unless this was 
in a separate MS. Poggio did not bring the Cena from Britain; it 
may have come from Cologne in a MS similar to A in contents and 
form. The British particula cannot be identified. It probably 
remained in Niccoli’s hands. There is some reason, not perfectly 
convincing, for associating A with Poggio’s circle. Biicheler was 
right in regarding the Leyden leaves (Va) as part of B; wrong in 
identifying B with Pithoeus’ Altissiodurensis. The study of Petro- 
nius at Auxerre is left for later investigation. 


ADDENDUM 


Following are the readings of Va at the damaged corners. First is given 
the reading of Bch.5, then the reports of Biicheler and Beck, and finally 
what actually appears in Va. | 


f. 48, 3.3: mediantur] For reports, see above, p. 20. «ntur visible 
auditoribus| no report Bch. Beck.  ribus visible 
-bunt quod] no report Bch. Beck. d visible 
fecerint] no report Bch. Beck. 2. visible 
1Cf. also Sinner, Cat. Codd. Bibl. Bern., 1, 573. This reference has been over- 


looked hitherto. Yet it would have called attention to the difficulty of identifying 
Ait. and B. 
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{.48r, 3.4: 


4.1: 
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tanquam] no report Bch. tamquam Beck. nothing visible 

quam scierit] no report Bch. scierit Beck (no report on quam). 
cterit visible 

spe praedae] .... speBch. noreport Beck. dae spe visible 
(note reversed order) 

parentes] no report Bch. Beck. rentes visible 

liberos] no report Bch. Beck. beros visible 


f. 480, 16. 1: praeparato] no report Bch. Beck. prae; visible 


16. 2: 


16. 3: 


16. 4: 


f. 47r, 17. 6: 


17. 7: 
f. 470, 55. 4: 


55. 5: 


non satis] non .... Beh. non satis Beck. non. visible 

cum et ipsi] CC... . Bch. Cum ipst Beck. C visible (not 
space enough for cum et ipst 7) 

aperi, inquit] no report Bch. Beck. A, visible (quié in next 
line) 

sera sua] no report Bch. sera sua Beck. serc visible 

subito [0768] no report Bch. Beck. subtc visible 

erat] no report Bch. erat Beck. e visible 

cum] no report Bch. Beck. ε visible 

vos] no report Bch. Beck. top of s damaged 

vos] no report Bch. Beck. top of s damaged 

stabulum] no report Bch. Beck. virgula gone and top of ὦ 
damaged 

aetate magis] aetate om. Bch. Beck. _zagis visible 

imprudentes] no report Bch. imprudentes Beck. ¢ entes 
visible 

-expiabile] no report Bch. Beck. bile visible 

-ta tam] no report Bch. Beck. 4 visible 

etiam] no report Bch. Beck. ἃ visible 

Thracem] om. cum lacunae signo Bch. (!) Thracem Beck. 
Thr. visible 

rogo, inquit] no report Bch. wnquit Beck. (no report on rogo). 
Ro, visible (Space enough for igt only) 

Publilium] Publium libri omnes Bch. no report Beck. put 
visible (Space enough for publii only) 

fuisse] om. cum lacunae signo Bch. (!) fuisse Beck. y visible 
(Probably the tail of a long f, but fuzsse makes a very long 
line) 

potest] no report Bch. Beck. , visible (Space small, so 
probably written with abbreviation) 
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THE MAGISTRI OF CAMPANIA AND DELOS 
By A. E. ΒΕ. Boaxk 


The similarity between the several groups of magistri, or Masters, 
which have been revealed through the recent excavations on Delos 
and those previously known from Campanian inscriptions has long 
been recognized, and, consequently, parallels have been drawn 
between these two sets of Masters in their relationship to the com- 
munities in which they respectively officiated. This latter question 
is not unimportant, because upon the view which we take of the 
position of the Masters in the Italian community at Delos depends 
our conception of the organization of this and other similar settle- 
ments of Romans and Italians throughout the Mediterranean world 
in cities outside the sphere of Roman administration. As there is 
by no means a unanimity of opinion in the discussions with regard 
to the status of the Masters in Delos and Campania, another investi- 
gation of their position will not be out of place. This examination 
I shall preface with a brief summary of the chief views that have so 
far been advanced upon the subject in question. 

Mommeen,! in his introduction to the inscriptions from Capua, 
suggests that when the Romans in 211 B.c. deprived Capua of its 
municipal organization, treating its territory as the property of the 
Roman people administered as a conventus through Roman prefects, 
the communal interests of the surviving population centered in 
various pagi or cantons, pre-existent or newly created, over which 
magistrt presided, as was the custom in other Italian cantons.? In 
addition to these Masters who stood at the head of each pagus there 
were others, annually appointed in colleges usually numbering twelve, 
to care for such shrines or temples as were situated within the bounds 
of the several cantons. The latter Masters are to be regarded as 
occupying a position analogous to the magistr: ad fana, templa, 
delubra in the municipalities, known to us through the Lez Coloniae 

1CIL, X, pp. 365 f. 


2 Paulus, Epit. 126 M.; Festus, 371 M.; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, I, 1 ff.; 
Schulten, ‘‘ Die Landgemeinden im rémischen Reiche,’’ Phtlologus, LIII, 632 ff. 
[CLassricAL PHrLoLoey XI, January, 1916) 25 
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Genetivae Juliae.'. With regard to the Delian Masters Mommsen’s 
views have not, to my knowledge, been published. 

While accepting in the main Mommsen’s ideas regarding the 
Masters in Campania, Schulten* believes that the entire conventus 
of Capua was embraced in one canton, the pagus Herculaneus, pre- 
sided over by one Master and having various colleges of Masters 
appointed for the care of its shrines. He also thinks that the com- 
munity of the Italians on Delos was similarly organized, with a 
quasi-magisterial Master at its head and colleges of Masters as 
curatores fanorum, and is convinced that he has found record of one 
of these Masters who presided over the Italian community in an 
inscription of a certain Lucius Orbius.’ 

Again, Kornemann‘ has advanced the view that the Italians at 
Delos were organized as a religious fraternity or college directed by a 
board of priestly Masters composed of three groups called respectively 
Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Posidoniastai. This conception of 
the Delian community he seems to have discarded later® and to have 
accepted in its place the ideas of Schulten, at least in so far as the 
colleges of Masters are concerned. However, he refuses to consider 
the magister pagi of Campania as the same as Schulten’s magister 
(Italicorum) of Delos and holds that it is impossible to establish any 
relationship between the officials of the pagus Herculaneus in Cam- 
pania and the conventus of Capua as a whole. 

These older theories have recently been severely criticized by 
Hatzfeld in an article on ‘‘ Les Italiens résidants ἃ Delos,’’ published 
in the Bulletin de correspondance hellénique for 1912. In this article 
Hatzfeld denies the existence of any common organization, and con- 
sequently of a conventus, of the Italians at Delos and tries to prove 
that they were grouped in three separate colleges devoted to the 


1CIL, II, 5439, ca. 128. 

2De conventibus cimum Romanorum 44f., 57f.; Pernier in ‘‘De Ruggiero,” 
Dizionario Epigrafico, 11, 1620f., s.v. Delus, agrees with Schulten in considering the 
Delian colleges of Masters as representing the whole community of the Italians in the 
care of its public cults, those, namely, of Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. But he 
does not think it possible to determine definitely the political organisation of the 
Italian colony. 

8CIL, Ill, 7225 = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, VIII, 145. Cf. for the 
name Lucius, not Marcus as in the CIL, BCH, XXXVI, 61. 

« De civibus Romanis in provincits imperis consistentibus, 60 f. 

ὁ Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, IV, 1188 f., 8.v. conventus. 
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worship, or under the protection, of Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune, 
and presided over by Masters who were called Hermaistai or 
magisirt Mercuriales, Apolloniastai or magisiri Apollonis, and Posei- 
doniastai or magisirt Neptuni. These Masters are held to be the 
equivalents, not of the municipal magisiri or curatores fanorum, but 
of the magisir: who were the presidents of the religious colleges so 
common throughout Italy. In addition to these three colleges just 
mentioned it is shown that there were other associations among the 
Italians, such as those of the Pompeiastai and the ἐλαιοχῶλαι, 
which were organized on a different basis, but it is not made clear 
whether the members of these latter unions are supposed to have 
been at the same time enrolled in three religious colleges; in other 
words, whether these are to be thought of as including all the Jéalici 
on the island. In this connection Hatzfeld also discusses the colleges 
of the Campanian Masters and attempts to show that they, too, are 
nothing more than the presidents of religious gilds, while the magister 
pag?, whom Mommsen and others regarded as the chief local official 
in the canton, is degraded to the position of a subordinate financial 
officer of such a college. 

Finally, shortly after the publication of Hatzfeld’s article, 
Ferguson in his Hellenistic Athens’ gave the following view of the 
organization of the Italian community at Delos. The Italians, he 
says, formed a loose semi-political association, presided over by magis- 
tri who were attached to the service of the deities Mercury, Apollo, 
and Neptune, and who acted conjointly as a committee of the Italicz. 
This association of the Italians is not thought of as a religious or 
mercantile gild, although such organizations doubtless existed within 
its ranks. 

The opposing conclusions reached in these two most recent dis- 
cussions warrant another investigation of this subject. This I shall 
now attempt, postponing, however, a criticism of any of these con- 
flicting views until an independent examination of the evidence has 
been made in each case, first with regard to the Campanian, and 
secondly with regard to the Delian, Masters. 

Our information about the Masters in the conventus of Capua 
comes from a series of fifteen inscriptions dating between 112/11 

1 Pp, 356 f., 396 ff., 452 f. 
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and 71 8B.c.!1 Of these, two? mention magistri pagi, and all have 
lists, more or less complete, of colleges (collegia)* of magisir: who 
designate themselves by the names of various divinities. Thus we 
know of Masters of Jovius Compagus,‘ Spes, Fides, and Fortuna,® 
Venus Jovia,* Castor and Pollux,’ Ceres,’ Diana Tifana,® Juno 
Gaura,” and Jovius." The question then arises what is the position 
of these two classes of Masters in the pagus; but before answering 
this it is necessary to discuss briefly the pagus itself. 

One canton, the pagus Herculaneus, is evidenced by an inscrip- 
tion, but the name of none other occurs, although the phrases 
ex pagi scitu® and magister ραρὶ are found elsewhere. Mommsen!® 
held that there were several pagi, in one of which the shrine of Diana 
Tifana was situated, and this he called the pagus Dianae Tifanae. 
In this he is followed by Hilsen'* and others. Schulten,!” however, 
believes that the whole conventus was embraced by the pagus Her- 
culaneus. The view of Mommsen is the more probable, judging 
from the extent of territory concerned, but in any case we are com- 
pletely in ignorance as to the relation of the canton or cantons to the 
conventus viewed as a Roman administrative district.“ It does not 
seem to me, therefore, that the number of the pag: materially affects 
the relative position held by the two classes of Masters under con- 
sideration within the limits of the individual pagus. We may, then, 
proceed to the Masters themselves. 


1 CIL, X, 3772, 94 B.c.; 3774, 112/11 B.c.; 3775, 110 B.c.; 3776 =3777 = Ephemeris 
Enigraphica, VIII, 460, 108 3.c.; 3778, 106 3.c.; 3779, 106 B.c.; 3780, 104 3.c.; 
3781; 3782; 3783, 71 B.c.; 3785; EE, VIII, 473, 84 s.c.; 474; Notizie degli Scans, 1893, 
164. Similar inscriptions, dating after the foundation of the Julian colony, 59 B.c., 
have been passed over for the present. 

2CIL, X, 3772; EE, VIII, 474. The second is fragmentary, having in the first 
remaining line /ag magist/, and in the second the word magistri, below which was once 
a series of names. The restoration is obvious. In the first line, (p)ag(%) magist(er) is 
to be read, and the other magistri are to be regarded as a college of Masters. 


8 Conlegium seive magistres Jovet Compaget, CIL, X, 3772. 


‘CIL, X, 3772. 12 Ibid., 3772. 

8 Ibid., 3775. 1 [bid., 3783. 

« Ibid., 3776. “ KE, VIII, 474. 

1 Ibid., 3778. "Ὁ CIL, X, p. 367. 

8 Iind., 3779, 3780. 1s P-W, ITI, 1558, 2.0. ‘‘Capua.”’ 
9 Ihid., 3781. 17 De conv. 57. 

18 Ibid., 3782(?), 3783. 18 Kornemann, P-W, IV, 1189. 


1 Ibid., 3785, EE, VIII, 473. 
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The position of the Masters is best seen from the inscription CIL, 
X, 3772, of 94 B.c., which reads as follows: Pagus Herculaneus scivit 
a o. x. terminalia, conlegium seive magistrei Jovet Compaget (sunt) 
utet in porticum paganam reficiendam pequniam consumerent ex lege 
pagana, arbitratu Cn. Laetori Cn. 7. magistre: pagetet; uteique et 
conlegio seive magisir: sunt Jovei Compager locus in theatro esset tam 
quam sei sei ludos fecissent—with a list of the names of twelve Masters 
and the consuls of 94.8.c. Itis apparent that we have here the record 
of a decree of the pagus Herculaneus, passed upon the suggestion of 
a magister pagi, whereby the twelve magisiri or collegium of Jovius 
Campagus, according to the law of the pagus which evidently regu- 
lated the services required of them by the community, have been 
instructed to expend upon the repair of the public portico a sum of 
money, perhaps a summa honoraria m consideration of the honor of 
their appointment, instead of furnishing theatrical exhibitions, and 
to receive a seat of honor in the public theater just as if they had 
provided such exhibitions. The decree was set up by these Masters 
as a warrant for their action and they appended their names to the 
inscription. : 

From this document I think we may draw the following conclu- 
sions. First, the pagus Herculaneus had at its head, as its executive 
in the conduct of affairs of communal interest, an official called 
magister pagi. This we may infer from the meaning of the title 
itself and, by analogy, from the position of officials bearing the same 
titles in other pagi, at Rome, throughout Italy, in Africa, and in 
Gaul.! In none of these latter cantons are the Masters anything 
else than the presidents of the community, exercising, however, 
functions that are fundamentally of a priestly character and only in 
a secondary sense political and administrative. It is true that the 
inscription quoted gives no real clue as to the duties of the Master 
of the pagus in question, but the phrase arbitratu magistri pagi is 
in accord with the explanation of his position given above. Further- 
more, this Master was not one of the twelve Masters of Jovius 
Compagus, as his name does not reappear in their list and he was a 
freeman while they were all liberitt. These considerations would 
prevent us from seeing in this college of Masters the chief officials 

1 Cf. the references on p. 25, ἢ. 2. 
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of the pagus and from making the magister pagi their subordinate. 
Secondly, the magistret Jovei Compagei were subject to the will of 
the community expressed in a pagi scitum and to the more general 
regulation of a lex pagana which, probably, had inaugurated their 
office. Thirdly, it was the duty of these Masters to provide perform- 
anoes in the theater, but, if the pagus so decided, the money to be 
spent in this way could be devoted to other purposes. The ful- 
filment of this obligation secured them a place of honor in the theater. 
Finally, these twelve Masters formed a college (conlegium) mtrusted 
with the supervision of the cult of Jovius Compagus, as is to be seen 
from the phrase conlegium seive magistret Jovet Compager. It seems 
impossible to regard these Masters as the presidents of a religious 
college when we read that the college, i.e., the Masters, are to receive 
special seats in the theater of the pagus. This would preclude the 
possibility of the college being a larger corporation. 

. The remaining inscriptions bear out these conclusions as to the 
position of the Masters. The same distinction between a magister 
pagt and a priestly college of Masters seems implied in a second, very 
fragmentary inscription.!_ The Masters of Juno Gaura are likewise 
directed by a pagi scitum.? Colleges of Masters of Ceres,? Venus 
Jovia,‘ and Castor and Pollux® have recorded their presentation of 
theatrical performances, and, again, others, possibly Masters of 
Juno Gaura,® provided for the erection of two sections of seats in a 
theater. 

The connection of the Masters with the cults of these various 
deities is shown more specifically by their supervision of the main- 
tenance and augmentation of the property sacred to the divinities’ 
and by their control of the expenditure of the st¢ps or temple treasure.® 
The erection of an altar by the Masters of Jovius’® and the dedication 


1 BE, VIII, 474. 

2 CIL, X, 3783, ex paget scitu. 

8 Ibid., 3779, 3780 ?. 4 Ibid., 3776. 

8 Ivid., 3778. Loidos fecerunt is the formula. 

8 Ibid., 3782, (cune)oe duos in theatro factendoes cotr(avere). 

? Ibid., 3775, 3776, 3778, 3779, 3780, 3785, etc. 

8 Jbid., 3781, . . . . et locum privatum de stipe Dian(ae) emendum (et f)actendum 
coeraver(e); EE, VIII, 473, lacum de stipe et de sua pec(unia) f(acie)nd(um) coeraver(e). 

* CIL, X, 8788. 
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of a chapel by the Masters of another college! are additional reasons 
for regarding these magisir: as magistri fani. 

The number of Masters in these colleges was regularly twelve.” 
Sometimes they were all freemen,’ at other times all freedmen,‘ and 
again both classes were represented in the same college, as when 
six ingenui and six libertinit were Masters of Castor and Pollux,’ and 
nine freedmen and three freemen Masters of Juno Gaura.*® Since 
at one time the college of the Masters of Ceres was composed entirely 
of freemen,’ and at another time entirely of freedmen,’ it would 
seem that no distinction was observed between these social grades. 
Also from these same two inscriptions, which date from 106 and 
104 B.c. respectively, we learn that the Master’s office was not a 
permanent one, and, indeed, it was probably annual.’ 

To the preceding view of the Campanian Masters, which agrees 
essentially with that of Mommsen, Hatzfeld,! who approached this 
problem with the conclusions reached by his Delian studies in mind, 
makes the following objections. The character, he says, of the 
dedications made by the colleges of Masters, such as porticos, walls, 
sections of a theater, and a shrine, is too varied and elaborate to 
admit of their being erected at the expense of the Masters themselves 
if they were mere curatores or magistri fant. Further, the fre- 
quently recurring phrase faciendum cotravere shows that in the major- 
ity of cases the Masters were but executors of the will of a larger 
organization which furnished the funds they administered. Again, 
the celebration of ludt does not accord with the office of magisirt 
fant. Since, then, these colleges of Masters are not to be regarded as 
magisiri fant, they must be looked upon as the presidents of larger 


corporations organized as religious colleges. These larger groups 


' CIL, X, 3787, dedicat(a) aedis, much later than 59 3.c., but belonging to the 
same series of inscriptions as the others. 

3 Ibid., 3772, 3776, 3778, 3780, 3783; EE, VIII, 473. CIL, X, 3779, has thirteen 
names, but one is that of a magister suffectus. The other liste are fragmentary. 

8 Ibid., X, 3776, 3780, 3784. 

‘ Ibid., 3772, 3779, 3785; EE, IV, 873. 

8 CIL, X, 3778. 8 Ibid., 3783. τ Ibid., 3780. 8 Ibid., 3779. 

9 This would seem to follow from a comparison of the lists of the Masters of Ceres 
for the years 106 (ΟἿΣ, X, 3779) and 104 B.c. (ΟἿΣ, X, 3780). 
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were, in his opinion, the pagi themselves, each of which had a semi- 
religious organization. Mommsen’s view! that several colleges of 
Masters of various fanz belonging to one pagus had built sections of a 
common wall at a point where these shrines were located Hatzfeld 
modifies so far as to make the Masters in question the Masters of 
separate pagi, each pagus having but one such college and it being, 
to his mind, more natural for several pagi to have a common center 
for their cults than for the one pagus to have several shrines within 
the one precinct. Finally, if these points be conceded, there is no 
room for a magister pag? at the head of the cantons, and, therefore, he 
is degraded to the position of a subordinate officer in charge of 
finances. The specific objections to regarding the magister pagi 
as the highest official of the pagus are that one would naturally expect 
two such officials acting conjointly and that the title is too rare in 
these inscriptions for a position of such importance. 

We shall try to answer this last criticism first, since, if the magister 
pagi of CIL, X, 3772, was really the chief official of the pagus Her- 
culaneus, it is impossible to regard the whole pagus as a semi-religious 
organization presided over by the college of twelve Masters. Some 
reasons have been given already for thinking that Hatzfeld’s view 
of the magister pagi as a financial officer is impossible. In addition, 
at Rome,’ in Africa,? and in Gaul‘ there seems to have been regu- 
larly but one Master for each pagus, and, in view of the fact that 
the total number of inscriptions from this period is so small, the 
scarcity of inscriptional evidence can hardly be used as an argument 
for determining the nature of this office. Further, there seems to be 
no good reason why, if the twelve Masters were really the presidents 
of the pagus, they should not have been styled magistri pagz instead 
of magistri Jovet Compaget. Hatzfeld’s theory presupposes the 
organization of the inhabitants of this district into religious unions 
before the formation of the territorial entities called pagi. This 
does not appear likely, although it is not to be denied that, as we 

1CIL, X, νυ. 367. 

3 [bid., VI, 2219, 2220, 32452, 32454. 

2 Ibid., VIII, 5075, 5683, 5884, 6267-71, 6273-97, 6339, 7070, 10368, 17257, 17258, 
19135, 19199; Revue archéologique, 1893, p. 267; 1902, pp. 221, 222. An exception is 
Thibilis which had two magistri pagi (CIL, VIII, 18896, 18900). 

‘ [bid., XIII, 5, 412, 604, 1670, 2507. 
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learn elsewhere, the main activities of the magistri pag: themselves 
were concerned with the religious interests of their respective com- 
munities.! 

However, if these arguments are not in themselves convincing, | 
the other objections raised by Hatzfeld also admit of answer. First, 
in reply to the assertion that the dedications of the colleges of Masters 
were of too expensive a character to be erected at the cost of these 
men alone, it may be said that, as Mommsen pointed out,” the cessa- 
tion of municipal offices would make the most wealthy and influential 
men in the community candidates for these priesthoods. However, 
in the majority of cases, the Masters appear only to have superin- 
tended the expenditure of funds supplied by some larger aggrega- 
tion, as is evident from the use of the phrase factendum coiraverunt. 
Now, while I do not share Hatzfeld’s view that a pagus, having other 
officials, would not place funds at the disposal of the Masters of one 
of its shrines, and that therefore, if a pagus supplied these funds, it 
must be regarded as a quasi-college presided over by these Masters, it 
does not seem necessary to me to suppose that the canton made 
special grants of money for the Masters to expend upon their monu- 
ments. For the latter, it must be observed, had other resources at 
their disposal. Acting in the capacity of curatores fanorum they had 
under their charge the revenues of the shrines, including the stips 
or temple treasure. Indeed, we have record of the Masters of Diana? 
and those of Jovius‘ actually supervising the expenditure of the 
stips of these two deities for such purposes. In this way the phrase 
faciendum cotraverunt finds an explanation. 

Again, Hatzfeld objected that the presentation of ludi does not 
accord with the position of magistri fanorum. However, we know 
that this was a duty enjoined upon such Masters in the munici- 
palities,5 and an inscription dating shortly after 58 B.c. from Rome 
records that the Masters of a shrine of Heracles, elected by one of 
the city pagi, gave a celebration of this nature. This connection 

1Cf. Marquardt, StV, III, 201; Schulten, Philol., LIII, 636. 

: CIL, X, p. 367. 

8. Itid., X, 3781, de stipe Dian(ae) emendum (fact)endum coeraver(unt). 

‘ EE, VIII, 473, lacum de stipe et de sua pec(unta) f(acte)ndum coeraver(unt). 

5 Lex Colontae Genetivae Juliae, ca. 128; Mommeen, FE, II, 128 ff. 
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with ludt explains why the Masters of Juno Gaura! built sections of 
seats in a theater. 

Further, I confess that I cannot see why the porticos, walls, 
columns, statues, altar, and other works erected under the super- 
vision of these colleges of Masters may not be considered as appro- 
priate to shrines and sacred property in general, and, therefore, as 
fitting objects for the attention of magistri or curatores fanorum. 

Finally, after the restoration of municipal government to Capua 
by the foundation of the Colonia Julia in 598B.c., there appear 
Masters who are called magisirt fant Dianae Tifanae.* There 
seems no reason to doubt that this was the shrine of Diana which was 
formerly in the care of a college of twelve Masters. The title 
magistri fani probably came to be regularly employed to designate 
the true position held by these Masters at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of municipal life in the conventus. It may seem strange that the 
number of Masters in charge of this shrine had dwindled to two,’ 
but a similar phenomenon is observable in the case of another college,‘ 
which in 15 .p. had but six members. The explanation of this is 
probably that the new municipal offices exercised a powerful attrac- 
tion upon the ambitions of the leading members of the community 
who had been forced hitherto to content themselves with the social 
distinction conferred by a religious office and that the revival of 
interest in city life caused a corresponding diminution in the attention 
paid to the rural shrines.® 

A position similar to that of these magisiri fanorum was held by 
the college of ministri at Capua. In 98 B.c.® they, twelve in number, 
superintended the erection of something, a shrine or altar possibly, 
to the Lares. A similar college of twelve is known from the year 
26 B.c.? In 98 B.c. the minisirt included one freedman and eleven 
slaves, while in 26 B.c., besides two lzberéi and nine servi, there was 
also a freeman. The minisirt supervised the cult of the Lares, the 
deities of the compita or crossways,® and are paralleled by many 


1CIL, X, 3782. 8 Ibid., 3918. 8 Ihid., p. 367. 
3 Ibid., 3918, 3924. ‘ Ibid., 3786. 

4 Ibid., 3789, hisce ministris Lartbus factendum coe(raverunt). 
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colleges of Masters of the Lares or Lares Augusti in the Italian 
municipalities. As the Lares were in a special sense the guardians 
of the lower classes of the conimunity, it is only natural that in any 
center where there were considerable numbers of slaves we should 
find a college chosen from the ranks of this class to attend to the 
cult of these divinities. 

Having thus, as it seems, made adequate answer to the objections 
of Hatzfeld against regarding the Campanian Masters as magistri 
fani, we may now turn our attention to the Masters at Delos. 

Thanks to the most recent investigation,’ it now seems fairly 
certain that the settlement of the Italians at Delos did not form a 
regular conventus, but was a community devoid of any political 
organization. Whether the Italians had a common organization 
for other purposes and, if so, what its character was, depends upon 
the rdle played by the colleges of Masters whose presence there has 
been revealed by inscriptions. What is known of the Delian Masters 
has been well put together by Hatzfeld in his article on “‘ Les Italiens 
résidant ἃ Délos,’”® and by W. S. Ferguson in his chapter on “ Athens 
and Delos’”’ in Hellenistic Athens.‘ In brief, it is as follows: 

By the middle of the second century B.c. there existed in the 
Roman community at Delos a college of six Masters bearing the 
Greek name of Hermaistai in inscriptions in that language, but 
appearing in Latin inscriptions simply as magisirt without further 
qualification. However, by the opening of the first century the 
number in this college had diminished to two.® But, at the same 
time, there appeared two other colleges of Masters, called Apol- 
loniastai or magistri Apollonis, and Poseidoniastai or magisirt 
Neptuni. The former college had six members,’ and the latter 
had four,® so that there were twelve Masters of this type in the 


1 Ibid., 1881 ff. 

2 Especially Hatsfeld, BCH, XXXVI, 146-53. 8 Ibid., 153 ff. 4346 ff. 

4. BCH, VIII, 96 (=CIL, III, 7217) = XXXIV, 402, No. 52, ca. 150 B.c.; I, 284, 
No. VI (=CIL, III, 7218), 150-125 s.c.; XXIII, 56, No. 1 (=CIL, 14203*), 1δ60- 
125 B.c.; XXXIV, 402, No. 53, 150-125 5.ο.; BCH, VIII, 118 (=CIL, III, 7112). 
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community, frequently acting in concert, and all alike designated by 
the common term magistreis.!_ In the sack of Delos by the forces of 
Mithradates in 88 B.c. the Italian colony suffered severely, but later 
partially revived, and the colleges of Masters were in existence in 
74 B.c.,? while Hermaistai are recorded for 57/55 B.c.® 

Contemporary with the appearance of the Apolloniastai and the 
Poseidoniastai is that of another college, which, however, is never 
included among the twelve Masters. Its members are styled Com- 
petaliastai and are first mentioned in inscriptions dating from the 
close of the second century B.c.4 The number of these Com- 
petaliastai was at first five or six,5 but in 99/98 B.c. it had been 
increased to ten,* and in 93 B.c. to twelve,’ a total equal to the number 
of the Masters (of the Jtalicz). 

The colleges of Masters were recruited from among both men of 
free birth and ex-slaves. The earlier inscriptions of the Hermaistai 
regularly show an equal representation of each of these classes.® 
Later a college of freedmen® and an individual freeman” are known. 
The separate list of the Apolloniastai shows only freedmen," but 
the Poseidoniastai have in their ranks two freemen and two liberti.” 
The combined colleges of 113 B.c. had five freemen and seven freed- 


1 This combination of the colleges is revealed by six inscriptions falling between 
113 and 748.c. These are BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15, 113 B.c.; XXXIII, 496, 
No. 16; I, 87, No. 36, ca. 100 B.c.; VIII, 185-86 =X XXIV, 404, No. 54, ca. 100 B.c.; 
IV, 190, 97 s.c.; VIII, 145-46, 74 8.c. Sometimes they have the full title magistreis 
Mirquiri, Apollonis, Neptuns (BCH, XXXIIT, 493, No. 15), at other times they are 
merely called magistrets (thid., XX XIII, 496, No. 16; XXXIV, 404, No. 54). The 
Greek form is regularly ol ‘Eppaioral καὶ ᾿Απολλωνιασταὶ καὶ Ποσειδωνιασταί (sbid.). 

: BCH, VIII, 145-46. 

8 Ibid., XX XIII, 504, No. 19. 

‘Ibid., XXIII, 62, No. 10; 63, No. 11; 64, No. 12, 99/98 B.c. 

Ἅ Ibid., XXIII, 62, No. 10; 63, No. 11. 
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97/96 3.c., has only nine Competaliastai, but it is possible that there was some 
irregularity in this case. 
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men;! some years later there were six of each class,? in 74 B.c. there 
were four ingenut to eight laberti,? and at another time the proportion 
was three of the former to nine of the latter.‘ Again, in a list where 
one name is apparently lacking the freemen number five and the 
freedmen six. The Competaliastai whose names have been pre- 
served were all freedmen, Italiot Greeks, or slaves. The large pro- 
portion of freedmen among the Masters must have been due to a large 
majority of those of similar status in the Italian colony,’ while the 
fact that the Competaliastai represented solely the lower classes of 
the community will seem natural when we come to consider the 
deities in whose service they were engaged. 

As Hatzfeld® has pointed out, the Greek titles of the Masters 
fail to translate accurately their Latin designations and, therefore, 
are of little use in determining the character of the offices held by 
the Masters, although the word γενόμενοι in such phrases as ‘Eppato- 
ται γενόμενοι shows that it was not a permanent, but probably an 
annual, charge. However, both Greek and Latin titles indicate 
clearly that the Masters were in some way concerned with the cult 
of the deities Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. Like the Masters in 
Campania, they were designated by the name of the god whose 
interests they served, or under whose protection they stood. In the 
case of the Masters of Neptune the form magistri Neptunales,® appear- 
ing in addition to that of magistri Neptunt, would admit of these 
Masters being at the head of a college of Neptunales. However, it is 
only from an examination of the acts undertaken by them in their 
official capacity that we can reach an accurate conclusion regarding 
the position of the Masters in the Italian colony. 

Considering, then, the activities of the Masters revealed in the 
inscriptions, we find that the Hermaistai, prior to the appearance of 
the other colleges, had erected or superintended the erection of a small 
shrine to the deities Mirquirius and Maia,” statues of the same 
divinities," the west portico of the agora of the Italians,” and a small 


1 BCH, XXXIIl, 493, No. 15. 7 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 402. 
2 Ibid., 496, No. 16. * BCH, XXXVI, 153 ff. 
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chapel in Ionic style.! Hatzfeld? also attributes to them a series 
of other monuments, including a circular temple, an altar and statues, 
a column and a wall of inclosure (περίβολος), which Ferguson® holds 
to have been given by “certain public-spirited Italians.”” I think 
that the latter interpretation is the better because, besides the fact 
that there were present many similar donations from private indi- 
viduals, acting singly or in groups, the dedicators do not call them- 
selves Hermaistai, and one of them was a slave,‘ whereas there is no 
evidence that this class was represented among the Masters. 

After the reduction in their numbers the Hermaistai presented 
a laconicum to the Italians,’ and some time after the catastrophe of 
88 B.c. set up a chapel and statues to their patron deity. The 
Poseidoniastai erected a statue in honor of Poseidon,’ and the Apol- 
loniastai honored Apollo in like manner.® 

The board of Masters, comprising the members of all three col- 
leges, likewise set up many monuments, which included statues in 
honor of Juppiter Secundarius,? Hermes and Apollo,” Hercules," 
Hercules and the Italici,” to Apollo and the Jtalicz,¥ and to Neptune. 
In addition they contributed to the construction and adornment of 
the Italian agora and bore the expense of the celebration of lud:." 
This exhausts our knowledge of the official activities of these colleges 
of Masters, and it will have been noticed that the character of these 
acts is the same as that of the actions of the Campanian Masters 
revealed by the inscriptions from Capua. 

With regard to the Competaliastai, their name indicates their 
office more clearly than is the case with the other colleges. This 
title is a Greek derivative from the Latin word compitum and hence 
they are to be regarded as the officials of the compitum, and con- 
sequently of the guardian deities thereof, the Lares, whose chapel 


1 BCH, XXXIV, 402, No. 53. This may possibly be of later date, Ferguson, 
op. cit., 398, n. 3. 
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was situated there.’ The title Competaliastai does not appear in 
Italy, but is very closely paralleled by that of magistri υἱοὶ et compits 
from Pompeii.? Throughout Italy the cult of the Lares of the compita 
was supervised by magistri vicorum or magistri and ministri Larum,* 
of the latter of which we have had an example at Capua. The 
inscriptions reveal that the Competaliastai apparently connected 
with the supervision of the cult of the Lares that of several other 
divinities, namely, Maia, Minerva, Hercules, Roma, Fides, Zeus 
Eleutherius, and Dionysus, for they erected statues of these deities 
in their compitum.4 The Competaliastai who dedicated the two latter 
of these statues also erected a chapel, a horologium, and an altar.® 
The question now is: What conclusions regarding the status of 
these Masters in the community of the Italians are we able to draw 
from these inscriptional notices of which the content has been sum- 
marized above? As has been indicated early in this article, the 
Masters, in the opinion of the majority of those who have discussed 
this problem, were magistri fant, 1.e., annual officials appointed by the 
Italian colony at Delos to supervise the shrines and cults of certain 
divinities especially honored by the whole body of Italian settlers, or, 
in other words, they held in Delos a position which corresponded to 
that of the magistri fantin Campania. However, Hatzfeld’s opinion,® 
as we have seen before, based on the inscriptional evidence given 
above, is that the Masters were the annual presidents of several 
colleges, whose basis of organization is uncertain, but which stood 
under the protection of the divinities Mercury, Apollo, and Neptune. 
This divergent view, with which is coupled a criticism of the older 
theories, merits, accordingly, a closer examination. 
_ The arguments which Hatzfeld adduces to support his position in 
this case are, with the necessary local modifications, the same ones 
which have been considered in connection with the Campanian 
Masters. They are the following: (1) The dedications of the Masters 


1 Cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 401. 1 CIL, IV, 60. 
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are too numerous and of too expensive a nature to permit of their 
being erected by mere curators of shrines. (2) The occurrence of the 
phrase faciendum curaverunt in at least three inscriptions! indicates 
that the Masters in these cases, and presumably in others, merely 
executed a commission at the expense of some larger groups, which 
can only have been colleges of a religious or other character. (3) In 
these activities the Masters did not represent the Italian community 
as such because none of the dedications that they set up was made 
by or on behalf of the Jétalict, whereas on three occasions groups of 
Masters,” and once a single Master,*? made dedications to the Italie. 
(4) The Hermaistai set up monuments to other divinities than 
Mercury and Maia, and the Competaliastai dedicated statues of 
other gods than the Lares, which would be impossible had these 
colleges been composed of magistri fani dedicated to the cult of special 
deities. (5) The character of some of the monuments erected by the 
Masters and Competaliastai, such as a portico, a bath, a water- 
clock, and the exhibition of ludi, are not what one would expect of 
magistri fant. Further, the position of many of these monuments 
forbids their being considered as dedications of magistri fant, for they 
were not set up in the immediate vicinity of the shrines to which the 
Masters are supposed to have been attached. 

All these apparent contradictions between the position of the 
Masters and their activities would disappear, Hatzfeld declares, if 
the Masters were recognized as the officers of several colleges. How- 
ever, I think it is possible to show that these contradictions between 
νυ the actions of the Masters and the position of magistri fant do not 
really exist, and, therefore, that it is both unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted to believe in the presence of the colleges over which he would 
have the Masters preside. 

In answer to (1), it may be urged that, as there were no political 
officers of the Italians at Delos, it would be only natural for the 
wealthiest and most influential among them to seek the only offices 
which could be regarded as the recognition of popularity and influ- 
ence and which would give an opportunity for that display of munifi- 
cence which characterized the holders of Roman municipal offices, 


1 BCH, XXXIII, 493, No. 15; 503, No. 18; 34, 404, No. 54. 
2 Ibid., IV, 190; VIII, 146; XX XI, 440, No. 30. 
8 Ibid., VIII, 145, L. Orbius M. 7. mag. Italiceis. 
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religious and secular alike. So it would not be strange to find such 
men as Lucius Orbius, who in 88 B.c. organized the resistance against 
the Athenian expedition,! and who made a dedication to the Italici,? 
holding the position of a magister fani. On these grounds the 
dedications made by the Masters and the ludz presented by them 
impensa sua® cannot be regarded as undertakings too burdensome for 
the resources of mere magistri fani. 

With regard to (2), the use of faciendum curaverunt, as has been 
observed before, does not necessarily imply the presence of a college 
which furnished its Masters with the money for the dedications that 
they made. The use of the treasure (stips) of the shrines and their 
revenues, if expended by magistrt fant, would be acknowledged in this 
way. Further, there is every reason to suppose that contributions 
were made by the Italians to erect monuments of various sorts,‘ and 
why should not the magistri fani in the absence of all other officials 
in the colony be intrusted with the outlay of such sums? 

In replying to (3), I would adopt a point of view directly opposed 
to that of Hatzfeld and hold that the dedications of the Masters and 
the Competaliastai to the Italians go far to prove that the latter 
as a whole and not special colleges were in a certain sense their con- 
stituents. For if the Masters were presidents of colleges, they would 
undoubtedly have made their gifts to their respective associations 
and not to the Jtalici as a whole. And as it was the custom for both 
public officers and those of private corporations to make some sort 
of donation to the community or organization in which they held 
office, in recognition of the honor thus conferred upon them,’ and 
since we find that the Masters made such dedications to the Italici 
and to them alone, it seems reasonable to suppose that these as a 
body were responsible for the appointment of the colleges of Masters. 
If the Italict themselves do not appear as the dedicators in any of the 
inscriptions left by the Masters, no more do any colleges or other 
associations. 

1 CIL, 1Π|, 7224; BCH, XXXVI, 61; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 445-46. 

: BCH, VIII, 145; cf. p. 26, n. 3. 

3 Ibtd., XXXIV, 404, No. 54. 

‘E.g., CIL, III, 7237, 7240. 


ε Cf. Liebenam, Stadteverwaltung im rom. Reiche, 57 ff.; Waltzing, Les Corpora- 
tions professionelles chez les romains, I, 453 ἴ., 469-78. 
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As to (4), there appears to me nothing in the fact that the Masters 
conjointly, or the Hermaistai or Competaliastai separately, set up 
statues to other divinities than those for whom shrines had been 
provided to prevent us from looking upon them as the curators of 
these shrines. Certainly neither Mercury and Maia nor the Lares 
could complain of having been neglected on this account by the 
Hermaistai or Competaliastai, and the only dedications of the Apol- 
loniastai and Poseidoniastai as separate colleges are to Apollo and 
Neptune. Indeed, the Hermaistai, if one does not accept the view 
of Hatzfeld regarding the donators of a series of statues set up in the 
agora of the Competaliastai,’ have no statue to their credit besides 
those of their patron god and goddess. And as for the combined 
board of Masters, we find that Juppiter Secundarius and Hercules 
were the only divinities whom they honored, outside the circle of 
those to whose service the separate groups of Masters were dedicated. 
But, further, why should not these Masters set up statues to other 
divinities whom some of the Italians wished to honor but for whose 
permanent cult the whole of the community did not desire to under- 
take the responsibility? As Ferguson has pointed out,? nothing 
could be more reasonable, in view of the social and political status 
of the class with whom they were associated, than for the Competali- 
astai to erect statues of Roma and Fides, and, one might well add, of 
Zeus Eleutherius, and for the worship of these divinities to be asso- 
ciated with that of the Lares. For such action on the part of magistri 
fani one may easily find a parallel at Rome, where the magistri υἱοὶ, 
although definitely associated with the shrines and cult of the Lares 
and the Genius Augusti, frequently erected statues and chapels to 
other deities.* 

Finally, (5) has been answered in part already, when, in the case 
of the Campanian Masters, it was shown that the character of the 
monuments which they set up and the presentation of ludt were in 
full accord with their position as magistri fant. It is true that some 
of the memorials left by the Masters and Competaliastai at Delos, 
such as a sweat-bath and a water-clock, have apparently no connec- 


1 BCH, XXXVI, 164 f., discussed in the text above. 
4 Hellenistic Athens, 401. | 
*CIL, VI, 763, 764, 765, 766, 801, 802, 35, 760, 283. 
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tion whatever with sacred edifices. However, even these will not 
seem inappropriate if we consider them to have been erected by 
magistrt fant for the benefit of the Italians as a whole, in recognition 
of the honor of their election. It is more difficult to reply to the 
charge that the monuments erected by the Masters were not in such 
close proximity to the shrines as would be expected if the dedicators 
had been magistri fant. In reaching a decision in regard to this 
statement, individual taste as well as an intimate acquaintance with 
the topography of the town of Delos are the chief factors. Neverthe- 
less, it seems from Hatzfeld’s own account! that these monuments 
were fairly well concentrated at three definite points, (a) the agora 
of the Competaliastai, where their compitum was situated, (b) the 
new agora or statio of the Italians, which became the center of the life 
of the Italian community at the end of the second century B.c., and 
(c) the square of Theophrastus, where perhaps the shrine of the 
Masters of Neptune was located. It is very probable that the 
Italians, who were rapidly becoming the most influential element on 
the island, chose the sites for their dedications with the aim of 
impressing upon the observer the importance of the position of the 
donors as well as with the object of adorning the city which they were 
making their home.’ 

Thus it seems that there are no valid objections to the view that 
the Delian Masters and Competaliastai were magisiri and minis- 
tri fani. The theory that they were not Masters of religious colleges 
or similar associations is further strongly supported by the complete 
absence of any reference to the existence of such organizations among 
the Romans on Delos, if we except the professional corporations which 
cannot be drawn into connection with the Masters in question.® 

Since, then, there is nothing to support the view that the Masters | 
were the presidents of colleges, and since, further, it is impossible 
to suppose that they were political officials, and because their titles 
and their activities show their intimate connection with the cult 


1 BCH, XXXVI, 172-73. 

2 Cf. Ferguson, op. cii., 432 f. 

3 As, for example, the Pompeiastai and olearts (BCH, XXXVI, 158-59), and the 
collegia referred to in CIL, ITI, 7235, although the latter inscription, which reads L. 
Cornelius L. 7. Sulla pro cos. de pecunia quam conlegia incommune conlatam, may quite 
possibly refer to the colleges of the Masters; cf. Ferguson, op. cit., 452. 
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of particular divinities, we are led to consider them as magzistrz fant. 
This view is supported by the analogies which are apparent between 
their position and that of the colleges of magistri fant in Campania. 
And in this capacity the Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Poseidoniastal 
were the deputies of the Italians, while the Competaliastai represented 
only the lower classes of the Italian community.! 

However, there still remains something to be said with regard 
to the relations between these Masters and the Italian community 
as a whole. We know from inscriptions that the Italict at various 
times co-operated as ἃ unit in the erection of monuments and on such 
occasions designated themselves as Italice:, φιοὶ Deli consistunt,? 
or quet insula negotiantur.® Also that those standing outside of 
their circle regarded them as forming a distinct unit of the population 
of the island and as such made them the recipients of dedications.‘ 
And further it is clear that the Italict were able to make decisions 
which could effect even the action of the Athenian governor of 
Delos.* In the light of these considerations it seems almost inconceiv- 
able that they should have been entirely without official representa- 
tion when the necessity of carrying out the wishes of the colony,in such 
cases as have Just been mentioned, arose. As there were no politi- 
cal officials of the Italici, it is almost certain that on such occasions, 
when common action on their part was necessary, the colleges of the 
Masters acted as their representatives. So, in this sense, the board 
of twelve Masters, with its subcommittees of Hermaistai, Apol- 
loniastai, and Poseidoniastai, may be said to have stood at the head 
of the Italian colony at Delos. In this honor, as representing only 
the lower elements of the community, the Competaliastai did not 
share. 

It is quite possible that similar colleges of magisiri fant were found 
in other commercial centers beyond the limits of the imperium 


1 See above with regard to the dedications to the [talici. 

3 CIL, III, 7240. 3 Ibid., 7237. 

‘E.g., BCH, VIII, 128, Philostratus Ascolonita τραπεϊιτεύων ἐν Afi... . 
᾿Απόλλωνι καὶ ᾿Ιταλικοῖς. 

" BCH, XVI, 150; Ferguson, op. ctt., 434. 
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Romanum, where, as at Cirta, there was a large Italian settlement. 
Indeed, it is very probable that the Masters of the Lares Augusti 
in the Roman conventus at Marseilles' form a parallel to the Com- 
petaliastai at Delos. 

It will not seem strange that officials whose office was of a char- 
acter essentially religious should thus be the leaders in such a com- 
munity if one considers the important part played by the “national”’ 
church in the life of the settlements of foreigners at the present day 
in the large cities of Europe and America. Were it not for the 
presence of the consulates in these cities, the officials of these various 
churches would be regarded by the members of the “colonies” them- 
selves and probably by the local authorities as those best qualified 
to act as the spokesmen of the foreign communities. 

In conclusion let us consider once more the parallel between the 
Masters of Campania and Delos. In their capacity as magisirt 
fant the Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, and Poseidoniastai correspond 
to the colleges of the Masters of Jovius Compagus, Diana Tifana, 
Ceres, etc. Likewise the Competaliastai are matched by the 
minisirt Larum. Also the various professional gilds at Delos, such 
as the olearii, find a duplicate in the college of the mercatores*® at 
Capua. And, in general, it may be said that the position of the 
Athenian epimeletai at Delos is paralleled by that of the Roman 
praefecttin Capua. However, the organization in pagi, under officials 
called magistri pagi, which the Campanians had in common with the 
majority of the Italian peoples, is not reproduced and has no equiva- 
lent in the community of the Italian traders at Delos. It was the 
absence of any similar officials who might act as the executors of the 
will of the Italians in matters concerning themselves alone or in those 
where their relations to the rest of the inhabitants or the governors 
of the island were involved that lent peculiar importance to the réle 
played by the Delian magistri fant. 
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THE NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF OVID’S 
METAMORPHOSES 


By E. Καὶ. Ranp 


About half a century ago, Ribbeck laid the foundations for the 
critical study of the text of Virgil by his monumental edition of that 
poet. It is surprising that nothing at all comparable to this under- 
taking has been done for Ovid until now. Hugo Magnus, who has 
devoted over twenty-five years to the text of the Metamorphoses, 
now edits this work with the prose paraphrases of “ Lactantius 
Placidus”’ on the basis of a full collation of all the important manu- 
scripts. The Introduction contains a summary description of the 
manuscripts, a discussion of their interrelations, a brief history of the 
text in the Middle Ages, an account of the chief editions, and a bib- 
liography of recent works which deal with the text. The apparatus 
includes both variant readings and, separately printed, citations of 
the text in later Latin authors, including some from the Middle 
Ages. The work concludes with an index of proper names and 
facsimiles of NV, F, and M, the three oldest of the complete or almost 
complete manuscripts. The printer deserves a word of execration 
for not allowing a very plump volume of 766 pages to be bound in 
two parts without cutting into a book of the poem. 

The apparatus is extraordinarily full. It contains bibliographical 
references and comments on the reason for scribal errors; in one case 
we have the gist of a small critical article which leaves room for only 
five lines of text on one page and none at all on the other (1. 545). 
Nobody can object to this amount of detail in an edition which is 
intended, not for the reader, but for the student of the text. The. 
same information, however, might now and then be presented more 
briefly; for instance in 2. 584: ‘‘alta, scripst cum, N lgs,” scrips 
cum is otiose, and 80 recepi cum and the like elsewhere. This is a 
trifling matter; a vital objection to Magnus’ method of citation in 
the apparatus is its ambiguity. Take for instance 3. 49: adflatu 

1 Berlin: Weidmann, 1914. | 
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funesti tabe venent. The apparatus has: “afflatu funesti tabe vene- 
ni a afflatu funesta Be O Fs.” Do these last-named manuscripts 
omit tabe venent? Strictly we should infer that they do; somehow 
we know that they do not. But in 1. 133: ‘“quaeque prius a,”’ we 
cannot tell, without consulting the facsimile of the Bernensis, 
whether this reading replaces quaeque diu of the text or whether a 
has quaeque prius diu. There may not be many cases of such 
ambiguity; there should be none at all. 

If, now, we would examine the groups of manuscripts and turn, 
as one frequently does, to the summary description in the table of 
abbreviations, we find a peculiar method of classification (p. xxxv). 
The headings are: ‘‘I. Codices integri vel paene integri. 1. Antiquis- 
simi. 2. Recentiores”’; “11. Codices mutilati et Fragmenta”; “TIT. 
Codices in libro XV—adhibiti.”” Now the first of the fragmentary 
codices mentioned is a, the set of excerpts in the famous Bernensis 
363 s. LX, older by two centuries than M, N, and F, the manuscripts 
under I, 1. Magnus regards a, too enthusiastically, we shall see, 
as a source of extraordinary value, ‘‘quod a ceteris libris seiunctum 
sua via haud scio an paene ad aetatem Ovidianam redeat”’ (pp. x 
and xxvi); at any rate a is a fragment of distinct worth. Others οὗ 
the fragmentary codices are as old, or nearly as old, and as valuable, 
or nearly as valuable. Class I should consist of the best repre- 
sentatives of the text, whether complete or nearly complete or sadly 
deficient in size. Quality of text decides the group and not quantity. 
This principle is naturally recognized by Magnus in his special 
studies and in the Introduction, but it should not be abandoned in 
the list of manuscripts to which the student turns again and again 
for the essential information about the chief families of texts. As 
the editor has conveniently indicated the oldest complete manu- 
scripts by heavy capital letters, the younger complete manuscripts 
by small letters, and fragments by Greek letters, the nature of the 
contents of any manuscript would be easily recognized, whatever 
the system of grouping. No useful purpose is served by putting 
all the fragmentary manuscripts under one heading. 

There are two chief families of manuscripts, according to Magnus, 
O and X. The manuscripts of the former are M (Mare. Flor. 225 
8. XI); N (Neapol. IV F. 3, “8. XI, Beneventan script,’’ but of the 
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Bari type and rather s. XII, as shown by Loew, Beneventan Script, 
p. 151); a (Bern. 363 5. [X), and other fragmentary codices ranging 
in date from the tenth to the twelfth century. This class, thinks 
Magnus, depends on an edition of the poem made in the later Empire 
by some careful scholar, who revised the text and added the prose 
versions of “Lactantius Placidus’’ with other explanatory notes. 
The manuscripts of class X, 1.e., F (Marc. Flor. 223 8. XI®:), and 
various later codices, among which the fragmentary τ (Monac. 
29007 s. XII) is the most significant, derive from the ancient Vul- 
gate text which had not received the scholarly revision that appears 
in O. Though the readings of class X are often inferior, it has a 
special value in preserving the fifteenth book, which with the end 
of the fourteenth is lacking in Ὁ. No attempt is made, for a reason 
that will later appear (see below, p. 51), to discover through what 
country the Metamorphoses came into the Middle Ages. Nothing 
in the material incidentally given by Magnus corroborates S. Tafel’s 
unsuccessful endeavor to show that this country is Spain (Die Ueber- 
lueferungsgeschichte von Ovids Carmina Amatoria, 1910). In the 
case of both the Carmina Amatoria and the Metamorphoses, though 
our present information warrants no certain conclusion, the signs 
point rather to Ireland. a is in Irish script, 8 (Brit. Mus. 11967 
8. X°*-) betrays by its errors a descent from an Insular original, and 
the same may be true of N, if the peculiar mistake of eserat for egerat 
(2. 583) isa criterion. This subject calls for further investigation. 
The work of accumulating the entire material, revising the old 
and incorporating the new, is enormous and commands the gratitude 
of every reader of Ovid. With what success has the mass been 
sifted? What is the evidence for the classes as Magnus has dis- 
tinguished them? Starting with the fact that Ovid burned a copy, 
but not all copies, of his Metamorphoses when he was forced into 
exile, and with the possibility that he worked over the poem and 
presented it to the emperor Augustus, Magnus considers the theory 
that our manuscripts contain in certain passages both the original 
and the revised form. This question of a double recension is delicate 
and perhaps insoluble. It has often been treated, by Magnus among 
others. He believes that all the passages concerned present a gen- 
uine and an interpolated reading; he finds no evidence of a double 
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version by the author. A typical case occurs in the story of Daphne 
(1. 544 ff.). As Apollo pursues her, the nymph calls for help: 


victa labore fugae, spectans Peneidas undas, 

“fer pater” inquit “opem, si flumina numen habetis! 
qua nimium placui, mutando perde figuram!”’ 

[victa labore fugae ‘‘Tellus,”’ ait, ‘‘hisce, vel istam, 
quae facit ut laedar, mutando perde figuram.”’] 


Against the view of most scholars who have treated this passage, 
that here is a good instance of double recension, Magnus attributes 
the invocation of the river-god to Ovid and the invocation of the 
Earth to some interpolator of the fifth or the sixth century. I am 
inclined to remove the brackets from his text and assign the whole 
passage to Ovid. The nymph might have called both to her father 
and to Mother Earth. It is dangerous to infer that “ Lactantius 
Placidus”’ who says nothing of the appeal to the Earth in his very 
brief account did not find that passage in his manuscript; or, sup- 
posing it was not there, its omission could have been accidental, the 
scribe being misled by the similar phrases, which have also occasioned 
various confusions in our extant manuscripts. Extensive repetition 
is quite in Ovid’s manner; compare 1. 361-62: 

namque ego (crede mihi) si te quoque pontus haberet, 

te sequerer, coniunx, et me quoque pontus haberet 
and many other passages. This trick of style should make us care- 
ful not to apply the knife too vigorously to Ovid’s exuberances. 
Who would think of emending 

saepe pater dixit ‘‘generum mihi, filia, debes,” 

saepe pater dixit ‘‘debes mihi, nata, nepotes’’ (1. 481-82) 
or imagine that Ovid is responsible for the son-in-law, but some 
interpolator for the grandsons? Similarly, 8. 286; 8. 697-98; and 
surely 6. 282 had better stand. In other cases we must admit 
either a double recension or an interpolation. A crucial instance 
is 8. 597-610, which describes the metamorphosis of Perimele. The 
second of the two added passages, which occurs in h eg πὶ F* s, ends 
with 607-8 (I follow Magnus in printing it in italics): 

dumque ea contrecto, totum durescere sensi 
corpus et inducta cond: praecordia terra. 
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The following lines, 

dum loquor, amplexa est artus nova terra natantis, 

et gravis increvit mutatis insula membris, 
are clearly a variation on the same theme. They are as neatly con- 
nected with the speech immediately before the added passage as they 
are inappropriate here. Both additions—597-600° and 603-8— 
have a distinctly Ovidian flavor and have been defended by modern 
scholars. One Ovidian trait is obscured by Magnus, who omits 3 
line (I call it 600°) in the first of the added passages. It connects 
with the briefer text thus: 

Cui quondam tellus clausa est feritate paterna [600>] 

adfer opem mersaeque, precor, feritate paterna 

da, Neptune, locum; vel sit locus ipsa, licebit [602]. 


Verse 600°, in h s n Planudes, etc., is a genuine part of the additional 
text; the omission of 601 in 6 is natural enough—one of the manu- 
scripts of Planudes trips on the Greek homoioteleuta in the same 
fashion. The rhetorical repetition here and, in the second passage, 
the picture of the river-god fingering the nymph’s quivering breasts 
and finding them turn to ¢erra firma either are Ovid’s own or would 
please him immensely. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries there 
were poets besides Hildebert of Tours who wrote very decent, or 
indecent, verse in Ovid’s style, as the pseudo-Ovidian poems of the 
period show. As the manuscripts containing the longer version in 
our present passage are none earlier than the later twelfth century 
and as it does not appear in F and | of class X, Magnus may be right 
in calling it an interpolation. However, in the next story, Philemon 
and Baucis, similar passages occur (652-656°, 693°-693", 697°-698°) 
which are found in more of the X manuscripts, including Σ᾽; further, 
the hand that supplies 693°-693° and 697°-698° in M is said by 
Magnus to be not much later than the text itself. For aught I see, 
there is still room for the hypothesis that the parent manuscript of 
X, and perhaps of O as well, contained in the margin these longer 
versions, which are the work of Ovid himself, being his earlier rather 
than his later recension; these marginalia would then be included, 
with varying degrees of completeness, in different copies and their 
descendants. To discuss the subject profitably, we need first a 
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more careful account than has appeared of the nature of the 
mediaeval commentaries which accompanied the Metamorphoses and 
from which glosses and variants filtered into the text; such an affair 
might have contained clever improvisations on Ovidian themes and 
these would make their way into the text also. For the moment 
we had better suspend judgment; perhaps the question can never 
be settled. 

Another matter that will not win the approval of all scholars 
is Magnus’s rejection of the old-fashioned theory of an archetype, 
which he formerly held but which he now declares has wrought great 
havoc in criticism (p. ix). He had formerly collected numerous 
instances of agreement in significant error to prove the existence of 
a single manuscript from which all extant codices must derive. He 
now asserts that Ovid must always have been read from the Empire 
through the Merovingian period into the Caroline, and that not one 
copy, but many copies, were at the disposal of the Caroline scribes. 
That may be, but how does he know it? From the evidence of the 
common errors in our manuscripts, we infer that they all descend 
from one copy at least as early as the ninth century, as a is of that 
date. Quoting with approval the dissertation of Tafel mentioned 
above, Magnus holds that the common errors do not come from 
an archetype but arose “im Laufe der Ueberlieferung.” They 
were found, he declares (p. ix), ‘‘et in eis libris, quos legebant 
veteres, et in illis, qui veniebant ex antiquo aevo in medium, nec 
tamen in omnibus omnes, sed paulatim hinc illinc illati . . . . hos 
igitur libros aetati Carolingicae, pignoris depositi fidae ili sanctae- 
que custodi, traditos cum suis erroribus, non scribae alicuius insip- 
ientis sed saeculorum culpa commissis, verius dicas archetypum 
codicum nostrorum, verius signes siglo A.” 

Let us see how this theory works. Supppose there are thirty 
such errors, all present in each of fifty extant manuscripts of different 
dates. What right have we to imagine, let us say, the existence of ten 
manuscripts in the ninth century, each with a different set of three 
of the thirty errors, which groups, after various cross-breedings, 
resulted in fifty manuscripts each containing the thirty errors? 
Perhaps a mathematician might calculate the necessary permutations 
and combinations to produce this condition. Incidentally, it does 
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seem as if in the process some of the different sets of errors might 
be cleared away with nine sources in existence that knew them not. 
None would deny the gradual accumulation of error or be disposed 
to lay to one scribe the blame for all the faults of an archetype, but 
the history of the errors lies behind the archetype and is past finding 
out. The single text to which we can argue back on the basis of the 
fifty manuscripts contained the thirty errors which all succeeding 
scribes perpetuated; the question of who had previously occasioned 
them is beyond our power to raise. ‘‘Etenim si duo libri C et D ex 
eodem exemplari B descripti eosdem errores habeant,” asks Magnus, 
‘‘num recte concludes eos omnes fuisse in A, ex quo B fluxerit ?”’ 
But whoever does so conclude, or what bearing has this case on the 
present matter? We can argue from C and D as to the status of B, 
and find paleographical reasons, now and then, for the errors of B, 
but what proportion of them was committed and what inherited by 
B we cannot tell. It may well be, as Magnus says, that two different 
errors of omission or transposition present in all our manuscripts 
arose in two different centuries. Sed haec prius fuere. All that we 
can prove in our hypothetical case by reasoning from the data before 
us is the existence of one copy containing the thirty errors. Nor is 
this a surprising conclusion to one who considers the history of the 
early Middle Ages. The best connoisseurs of this period, like Traube 
(Vorlesungen, II, 133) and Manitius (Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur im Mittelalter, I, 250 ff.) are aware of a sharp break in the 
transmission of ancient literature after the sixth century and its 
resumption in the last part of the eighth. Charlemagne and his 
fellow-workers in the revival of learning would send to Italy or Ire- 
land or Spain for a copy of some work known to exist in one of these 
centres. The copy with its errors thus became the unique source of 
the manuscripts known to us. The existence of a number of copies 
each containing the thirty errors is of course possible, but it must be 
demonstrated by something more than the assertion that the works 
of Ovid never ceased to be read. This assertion finds little support 
in the very scanty citations of Ovid in early mediaeval literature. 

The same disposition to exceed the actual evidence appears in 
the discussion of 1. 304. In his fable of Deucalion, Ovid describes 
various animals swimming helplessly in the flood: 
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nat lupus inter oves, fulvos vehit unda leones 

unda vehit tigres, nec vires fulminis apro, 

crura nec ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
The first line is quoted by Seneca (N.Q. i. 27, 13—not 3 as Magnus 
has it), and certain manuscripts of the X class and Planudes give 
the passage correctly. But O (i.e., M and N) and ε and τ of class 
X omit the two hemistichs fulvos .... leones and unda.... 
tigres, later hands in O and r making good the omission in the margin 
or between the lines. Manuscript a presents the curious text: 

nat iupus inter oves nec vires fulminis apro 

unda vehit tigris fulvos trahit unda leonis 

crura nec ablato prosunt velocia cervo. 
Here the two hemistichs have been replaced but strangely misfitted. 
The obvious fact, seen by Gercke and Ehwald, is that O, a, ε, and τ 
all depend on a single copy in which the omission was first made and 
then supplied; the scribe, after writing oves, caught at tigres in the 
next line, continued with nec vires, and later discovered and made 
good his mistake. Magnus, after objecting to Gercke and Ehwald 
in his apparatus, admits in the Introduction (p. xii), that ‘in aliquo 
nobili exemplo, ex quo multa apographa postea venerunt, hemistichia 
primo omissa, post suppleta sunt.”” On the principle of ‘‘licet hario- 
lari in re incerta,”’ he imagines this to be the copy sent by Ovid to 
the Emperor. Thereafter, he continues, scribes either omitted the 
added verses (as in QO) or inserted them in the wrong place (as in a) 
or in the right place (as in Seneca’s copy). This last suggestion, no 
less than the idea that the error was made in Ovid’s own copy, is 
hariolatio rather than proof. Our facts take us only to some nobile 
exemplar in which the omission and its rectification were made. 
Of its date we can say only that it was older than a. Seneca read 
the right text, but there is nothing to show that the error had already 
been committed and emended. Whatever the age of the manu- 
script which contained the corrected error, it is the source of both 
O and some of the manuscripts of X (ε andr). Since certain manu- 
scripts of X have the right reading, this highly significant case is 
one of the criteria of class O; we should inquire whether ε and τ, 
which Magnus calls X, are not really O contaminated with X, as 
he shows is true of « s. XII (p. xv) and ws. XIII (p. xix). How such 
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an inquiry would terminate I cannot presume to say, but at least we 
need further pondering on “vanum istud et saepe male intellectum 
nomen archetypi,” and a further examination of manuscripts ε and τ. 

Indeed, after testing the new apparatus in a number of important 
passages, the more doubtful I am that Magnus has really established 
his groups. Instances like 7. 144-46: 


tu quoque victorem conplecti, barbara, velles: 
obstitit incepto pudor, at conplexa fuisses, 
sed te ne faceres, tenuit reverentia famae, 


where not only O but es. XII/XIII and ἢ 8. XIII transpose vs. 145 
after vs. 146, and still better, for the complicating phenomenon of 
similar endings is not present, 6. 496-98, 


Hanc ego, care gener, quoniam pia causa coegit 
ut voluere ambae (voluisti tu quoque, Tereu), 
do tibi perque fidem cognataque pectora supplex 


where in O he p vs. 496 15 transposed after 498 and falsely replaced 
in g and l, suggest that manuscripts eh p g and I, called X, have also 
some relation to Ὁ. Similarly, 1. 91-93 are omitted by aexw N he, 
manuscripts representing both classes, and in 2. 191-94 there is the 
same transposition in eM Fl. Here are six manuscripts put in 
the X family by Magnus and yet agreeing in important cases with 
the errors of O. 

An interesting matter to which Magnus refers (p. vii), but the 
evidence of which for the classification of the manuscripts needs 
fuller treatment, is the existence of a mediaeval commentary on the 
Metamorphoses, written as early as the eleventh century. We may 
owe to this, I believe, and not to any recension of the later Empire 
the obvious incorporation of glosses in both O and X. Here area 
few examples. In O: 14. 533, Mulciber urebat perque alta ad 
carbasa malum) malum] caelum M, malum (ma in ras. m. 2) N; 
1. 475, silvarum latebris captivarumque feraruin) latebris] tenebris 
M; 2. 620, vidit et arsuros supremis ignibus artus) supremis] sup- 
postis N. In X:2. 582, at illa/pluma erat inque cutem radices 
egerat imas) egerat] fixerat 6 hls; 2. 681, onusque fuit baculum sil- 
vestre sinistrae) baculum silvestre sinistrae] baculus silvestris olivae 
X. Further, the classes O and X are in some cases infected with the 
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same gloss, as the following show: 1. 641, pertimuit seque exster- 
nata refugit) seque exsternata] seseque exterrita] e Nehl; 2. 587, 
mox alta per auras/evehor) alta] Nigs acta cett.; 2. 658, vocisque 
meae praecluditur usus) praecluditur] praevertitur O F; 2. 688, 
Battum vicinia tota vocabat) tota] rura Nes. Such evidence leads 
us to associate these two groups still more closely, and not to regard 
one as an ancient scholarly recension and the other as an ancient 
vulgate. Now exactly the same kind of infiltration of glosses is 
obvious in the Berne fragment a. Its original was provided with 
explanations and variants, as in 1. 21. litem] uel limitem ss.; 1. 25, 
ligavit] locavit (uel ligavit ss.); 1. 68, vesper et] uel uesperet uerbum 
primae coniug ss.; 1. 105, in duris haerentia mora rubetis) rubetis] 
id est rubus ss.; 1. 193, faunique satyrique et monticolae silvani) 
silvani] u hic soluitur in uocal ut sit dactil ss. Some of the glosses, 
moreover, worked into the text, as 1. 2, nam vos mutastis) vos] di; 
1. 59, cum sua quisque regant diverso flamina tractu) regant ... . 
flamina] rotat .... fulmina; 1. 196, an satis, o superi) superi] 
pueri (superi ss.); 3. 53, splendenti lancea ferro) ferro] telo (ferro 
ss.). With this information before us, we should be exceedingly 
chary of accepting with Magnus readings of a not supported by other 
manuscripts; for instance 1. 33, redegit] vulgo coegit a Magn.; 1. 56, 
frigora] fulgura; 1. 99, erat] erant (here he admits that erat may be 
right). I may add that a manuscript in Insular script which con- 
stantly confuses 1 and e (e.g., inse for ense, 1. 191 and secure for 
securt 3. 28) is not much of an authority for the spelling -is in the 
accusative plural. Now in one case the incorporated gloss agrees 
with N: 1. 70, cum quae pressa diu massa latuere sub illa] pressa diu 
fuerant caligine ceca (multa N) N a, the line being metrically reformed 
after caligine had displaced massa. Magnus, in his various articles, 
recognizes clearly enough the presence of incorporated glosses in our 
texts of the Metamorphoses. We need, however, a minute investi- 
gation, if possible a reconstruction, of that early mediaeval 
commentary, the effects of which are felt, if I am right, in all our 
manuscripts. In opposition, then, to Magnus’ theory of two ancient 
recensions and a multiplicity of copies in the early Middle Ages, 
I incline to the following. In the eighth or the ninth century, per- 
haps in Ireland, the single manuscript (A) from which all our copies 
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derive, was provided, or various copies of it were independently pro- 
vided, with a set of glosses and variants of the kind abundantly 
familiar in the history of the early Middle Ages. There may be two 
main families descending from A, 1.e., O and X, but their criteria 
and their subclasses need to be more accurately determined. Into 
all the descendents of A, glosses and “emendations” from the early 
mediaeval commentary have infiltrated in varying degrees. The 
critic must have a lively sense of this situation and the ability to 
tell a mediaeval gloss from a word of Ovid’s. Of course judgments 
will differ. Here are a few of the places in which, it seems to me, 
Magnus has substituted the mediaeval gloss for Ovid, while Heinsius, 
with inferior material and no knowledge of wissenschaftliche Methode, 
has now and then divined the truth. 1. 55, pigris radicibus haeret, 
/ora cacumen obit] F e? s Heins., vulgo abit ε habent O e h I habet 
Magn.; 1. 710, “hoc mihi concilium tecum”’ dixisse ‘“ manebit!’’) 
concilium] cod. Lovan., Heins., vulgo consilium ε F N g ls conscilium 
h colloquium M ς (διατριβή) Plan., Magn.; 2. 275, sustulit omni- 
paros collo tenus arida voltus) omniparos] cont. Heins. omps € omni 
(feros in ras. m. 2) N omniferos X vulgo oppressos (omniferos 88 
feros m. 2) M oppressos Merkel, Ehw., Magn.; 2. 730, vertit iter 
caeloque petit diversa relicto) diversa] terrena M s Merk., Ehw., 
Magn. 

It were rash for one who has not, like Magnus, worked through 
the whole array of evidence to attempt to draw up classes of manu- 
scripts. One may, however, after only a partial examination conclude 
that the method of classification adopted by Magnus is unsatis- 
factory. Let us test it further in the case of v (Vat. Urb. 32 8. XI). 
This fragment consists of two leaves in different hands but from the 
same book. The first contains 5. 483—6. 45, the second 7. 731— 
8. 104. This is assigned by Magnus to class X, on the strength of 
certain readings and the fact that the summaries of ‘‘ Lactantius 
Placidus” are lacking. But the omission of the summaries is not 
a sure test; they might have stood in an O manuscript from which 
υ was copied. The readings cited by Magnus are also of dubious 
significance. They are: 5. 558, alarum insistere remis) remis] » 
pennis Os. This instance shows that v is not affected by a gloss 
incorporated in M and N; it is not, however, necessarily of class X 
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because agreeing with that class in a right reading. It might have 
got this right reading by another line of descent from the archetype. 
7. 731, desiderioque calebat/coniugis abrepti) calebat] v dolebat 
M scalebatm.2N. Dolebat is a gloss on calebat, as Magnus formerly 
thought (Jahrb. fir class. Philol., XCIII [1893], 628). Ehwald is 
the only editor who reads dolebat. This case, then, is like the first. 
7. 756, dat simul et iaculum, manibus quod (cernis) habemus. Here 
M shows the glosser’s hand; its reading, iaculum quos nos (manibus 
ss m. 2) ut cernis habemus seems to have been that of N as well. 
In hls habere replaces habemus, while the rest of X are apparently 
correct. vu has taculum manibus quod cernis ha, which is right as 
far as it goes. We should treat this case, then, like the readings 
already given. 8. 85, vitali nata [i.e., Scylla] parentem/crine suum 
spoliat) uitali] v O e s Merkel fatali F, alii X, vulgo. Vitali strikes 
me as too good for a gloss. Magnus should have noted that Riese 
as well as Merkel reads it. If it is right, this case does not differ 
from those preceding. If fatali should be read, it is curious to class 
v with X because agreeing in error with O. The analysis given by 
Magnus fails to recognize the elementary truth that class-relationship 
among manuscripts is determined solely by agreement in errors; 
agreement in correct readings between two manuscripts means merely 
that they are both true to the original text, from which they may 
have descended by entirely different routes. 

Surely there is nothing in the readings cited by Magnus to lead 
us to associate v with X. Indeed, if he has chosen the right reading 
in the last instance, v belongs with O, or at least is affected by the 
same gloss that has ousted the text in O. Let us turn to Magous’ 
apparatus for further light on v. To begin with, in the following 
passages he does not, either by inference or by direct statement, let 
us see what the reading of vis: 5. 576, Elei; 598, propiori; 608, Elim; 
669, minantia; 6. 18 Tum; 7. 762 (om. ?); 805, iuvenaliter; 8. 5, 
ante exspectatum; 15, Letola; 59, tenentibus; 64, non metuam; 
65, durus. On 7. 771, pugnae is cited for v, but it 1s apparently a 
variant for pugnat in 772. There are thus in 480 lines twelve 
instances, highly important for the question of classification, in 
which Magnus does not indicate the readings of v. Perhaps the 
collation by Hosius which he used was defective in these places; but 
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it would have been easy to secure photographs of the two leaves. 
For twelve of the twenty-one manuscripts on which he bases his 
text of books i-xiv, Magnus depends on collations made by others. 
Though every last bit of evidence should be in before one pro- 
nounces a final judgment on uv, some facts are obvious enough to 
be stated now. Although in the cases cited by Magnus v agrees 
with correct readings of X and although in three cases it agrees with 
one of the manuscripts of X in insignificant errors that different 
scribes could easily commit independently (5. 529, sorte] forte Fv, 561, 
ne tamen] nec tamen F v, 675, mota] nota F v), there is no certain 
bond of agreement between v and X. The case is quite different 
with O. We may approach this fact by considering first another 
feature of v, namely, that like M and N and F it is infected with 
glosses. Some were copied faithfully in their proper places as inter- 
linear notes, e.g., 5. 587, vertice] (origine ss.), 644, aera (aethera 
ss.). Others have worked their way into the text, as 5. 588, ad 


Such glosses, explanatory in the original intent, were imagined by 
the scribe of v, or some ancestor, to be variant readings and were 
sometimes substituted for the text. Besides these, genuine variants 
had been selected from some other manuscript source and written 
between the lines in some ancestor of v. A study of these will readily 
indicate how one should proceed to classify v. 

5. 616, sed certe sonitusque pedum terrebat et ingens/.... 
anhelitus) terrebat] tegebat (terrebar ss.). Here tegebat is a gloss 
substituted for the original terrebat, the reading of A, terrebar being 
an “‘emendation’”’ of inferior codices used by Heinsius and now shown 
to be as early as the eleventh century. 

5. 641, advehor Ortygiam, quae me cognomine divae/Grata 
meae superas eduxit prima sub auras.) Grata meae] s Heins., 
vulgo Ortamiae β M Grta (a ss. m. 2) m/ (i 88. m. 2) N (Grata in 
ras. m. 2) meae F Grata mihi e ἢ ἰ s Orta (Grata ss.) v. The con- 
flate character of ν is apparent; the curious error of O, Ortamiae, 
was its original text, which then was supplemented with Grata mihi 
from X. The peculiar condition of F and the mzhi in ὁ ἢ ἰ 8 suggest 
that the archetype of both O and F had committed the error and 
also corrected it. 
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Very similar is 5. 670, conantesque loqui), for which 8 Μ had 
originally by a curious error conantesque oculis, while X replaces 
conantesque by conataeque. The reading of v, Conataeque oculis 
(loqui ss.), shows again an O original modified by contamination with 
X. As N is here correct, v should be set on the M and not the N 
branch of O. | 

8. 62, melius sine caede moraque/inpensaque sul poterit superare 
cruoris.) inpensaque] incessaque v (inpensa ss. m. 2) M; sui] suum 
(sui ss. m. 2) M su (i in ras.) v; cruoris} cruorem (cruoris ss. m. 2) M 
eruorem (cruoris ss.) v. Here in one line are three plain cases of an 
original M reading in v corrected from some other manuscript. 

8. 77, nec in hoc] nec hoc (in ss. m. 2) M nec (h m. 2) uc (ad uel 
o ss. m. 2) N neque ez nec (in gs.) hoc v. Here v starts with nec hoc 
the original O reading. Neque is found in s Hetns. and editions 
before that of Merkel. 

8. 90, proles ego regia Nisi/Scylla) regia] gloria (regia m. 2) M 
regia in ras. N? gloria (uel regia 88.) v. 

To the foregoing certain cases of connection between v and O, 
we may now add the following. 5. 509, adjut vO; 7. 824, ficti] facti 
υ M N' ¢ l; 7. 760, solverat] s Heins. solvitur v M N' Solu(unt 
in ras.) N soluunt X (F incert.); 8. 59, causaque] causasque v M 
and especially the verse 8. 87] Priscian. X Plan., om.vO. ᾿ 

υ therefore is a mixed manuscript. Its basic text is O and specifi- 
cally M. In some ancestor of v, readings from another manuscript 
were entered between the lines. We may infer from 5. 616; 8. 77, 
and 5. 645, Atque] uel inde ss. νυ Inde s, that this other manuscript 
was not one of the representative X manuscripts as selected by 
Magnus, but rather some ancestor of the inferior codices cited by 
Heinsius, the readings of which are now pushed back several cen- 
turies. Now Magnus, in his previous discussion of v (loc. cit., pp. 
627 ff.), had correctly associated the fragment with the M branch 
of O, as I found after working out my own conclusions from his 
apparatus. He notes agreements with s and X but pertinently 
remarks that these are agreements in correct readings, implying 
thereby that not correct readings but errors determine groups among 
manuscripts. In short, here is another generally accepted principle 
of criticism which he formerly followed but which he now thinks 
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best to abandon (see Introduction, p. xvii). In so doing, he has 
darkened counsel. 

So far, then, as these tests allow us to see, I believe that a great 
deal is yet to be done with the text of the Metamorphoses, in tracing 
its history in the Middle Ages, in distinguishing the classes of manu- 
scripts, and in estimating the effect of mediaeval glossaries. A con- 
spicuous and disheartening fact is that there is not a single important 
manuscript of the poem which has the quality of R of the Ars Ama- 
toria and Remedia or P of the Heroides and the Amores. These 
codices luckily preceded the period of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, well called by Traube the Aetas Ovidiana, when Ovid’s 
intense popularity resulted in the elaborate glossing and collating 
and contaminating of his text. But as we have seen, this process 
had already begun in the early Caroline period, if not before in Ire- 
land. The Berne fragment, a, which Magnus regards as sui generis 
among the manuscripts of the Metamorphoses, is by no means in the 
same category with R and P of the Carmina Amatoria. It should 
be compared rather with O of the Ars Amatoria, which is also 
Insular and also permeated with glosses. This leveling influence 
of glosses in all our manuscripts of the Metamorphoses should lead 
us to use more freely the readings of X and evens; M and N cannot 
be treated with the veneration appropriate for a text the only errors 
in which are due to scribal incapacity. Magnus has reformed pro- 
cedure considerably in this respect, but I believe we should go 
farther still. We need first a more thorough scouring of the selva 
oscura of glosses and classes. Then will be the time for some scholar 
with the genius and fine taste of Heinsius to make on the basis of 
ample and rationally sifted material a really critical edition of the 
Metamorphoses. For the present, the thesaurus of textual material 
which Magnus has accumulated after years of patient toil will be 
an indispensable source of information for the critic and should 
stimulate research. 
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PROPER NAMES IN PLAUTUS, TERENCE, 
AND MENANDER 


By B. L. ULuMan 


The names that Plautus applies to his characters have been 
carefully studied by Κα. Sclimidt (Hermes xxxvii, 173, 353, 608). 
No such study has been undertaken for Terence; nor has the still 
more important task of comparing and contrasting Plautus and 
Terence been accomplished. Finally there remains the comparison 
of Plautus, Terence, and the fragments of the other Roman comic 
poets with the fragments of the Greek New Comedy, a study which 
would help make clear the relation of the Roman writers to their 
Greek models. The fragments of the New Comedy were so few 
that no certain results could be hoped for; but the material has been 
augmented in recent years by the papyrus finds, and the study of 
this, coupled with a comparison of Plautus and Terence, should 
yield some definite results. In the present paper, I wish to call 
attention to the possible value of such a study by dealing with certain 
names of women, especially hetaerae, and by a very sketchy compari- 
son of all the names in Plautus, Terence, and Menander. 

Terence’s favorite names for hetaerae end in -is: Bacchis (Ht., 
Hec.), Chrysis (And.), Thais (Eun.). All the plays in which these 
names occur (except Hec.) are modeled on Menandrian plays, and 
all three names are found in the fragments of Menander. Terence 
uses no names in -ium for hetaerae, though this ending was often so 
used by Plautus and Greek writers. The only sure instances in 
Menander are Nannium, Nannarium and Phanium, and even of these 
the first two may be true diminutives. It is unsafe to generalize 
on such scanty evidence, but it would seem that the Greek Menander, 
like Terence, the Roman Menander, was not especially fond of this 
form of name for hetaerae. Terence occasionally uses the diminutive 
for other classes: Phanium is a virgo in the Phormio (after 
Apollodorus; Menander names a play Phanium); Dorcium is a 


1 Philotium in the Hecyra (based on a play of Apollodorus) is a true diminutive of 
Philotis, as she is regularly called in the play. 
(CLassicaL PHILOLOGY XI, January, 1916) 6] 
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slave in the Phormio (after Apollodorus); Glycerium is a virgo 
in the Andria (after Menander). Menander used the name 
Glycerium in the Misogyne, but we do not know the girl’s station. 
Glycera is the heroine of the Periceiromene. Menander may have 
taken the name from his hetaera (she is referred to by the diminutive 
form of the name in Philostratus E'p. 68). We know that he referred 
to his Glycera by name in various plays (Alciph. 1. 29; 1. 4. 20; 
Ath. 594d). | 

We find a different situation in Plautus. He uses many names 
in ~tum, some of which are not found in Greek. Adopting the classi- 
fication in Leo’s index, there are in the twenty-one plays ten courte- 
sans (one more in a fragment of the Cornicularia), four ancillae, one 
tibicina, two puellae, and one virgo with names in -ium. But the 
two puellae and the virgo are really meretrices ingenuae. He uses 
Bacchis but once—in the Bacchides, a Menandrian play. <A Chrysis 
is mentioned in the Pseudolus, while Thais does not occur at all. 

Another name that Terence uses for a hetaera is Pamphila, in 
the Phormio, a play based on one by Apollodorus. In the Eunuchus 
and the Adelph:, both Menandrian plays, Pamphila is a virgo. In 
Plautus’ Stichus, a play derived from Menander, the best MS, A, 
gives Pamphila as the name of an uzor, sister of Panegyris.!_ In 
Menander’s Epitreponies Pamphila is the name of a wife. If the text 
ifcorrect, a Pamphila is mentioned in one of the fabulae incertae in a 
context showing that she is not a hefaera. All this suggests, but by 
no means proves, that Menander preferred not to use the name as 
‘ that of a hetaera. 

For the general comparison of names in Plautus, Terence, and 
Menander, I took the character names in the index of Koerte’s 
second edition of Menander, supplemented by those in Meineke’s 
index and those used as titles of plays, and compared them with those 
in Plautus and Terence. The results would no doubt be somewhat 
changed by taking all the names in the fragments of the New Comedy, 
and still more if we had the complete plays of Menander, but we 
can get an approximate idea of the situation. It is clear that Ter- 
ence, in his six plays, has more Menandrian names than Plautus 


1 For Panegyris, a non-Menandrian name, the scene heading of A has Philumena, 
@ name used by Menander. This may or may not have some significance. 
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in his twenty-one plays. Barring doubtful cases, out of seventy- 
two! different names in the fragments of Menander, twenty-three 
appear in the six plays of Terence and only fourteen in the twenty-one 
plays of Plautus. Twenty appear in the four Menandrian plays of 
Terence (there are more than three in the other two plays because 
some names are found more than once), three in the three plays of 
Plautus that are almost certainly derived from Menander, and 
seven in the sixteen plays of Plautus that are surely or conceivably 
Menandrian (it is certain that five plays, and highly probable that 
more than five, are non-Menandrian). In other words, if we rate 
Terence’s ‘‘Menandrianism’’—to coin a word—as 100 per cent, 
Plautus’ will be somewhere between 9 per cent and 20 per cent. 

Taking another viewpoint, we note that of the twenty-four names 
which Menander uses in two or more plays and of which he may be 
assumed to be somewhat fond, twelve are not used by either Plautus 
or Terence, while twelve are used by Terence and only five by 
Plautus,? whose plays are three and one-half times as numerous as 
those of Terence. Plautus’ “Menandrianism” is at the best but 
12 per cent of Terence’s. It is to be said, however, that two of 
those used by Terence are Laches and Myrrhina in the Hecyra, a 
non-Menandrian play (though Terence’s model, Apollodorus, appar- 
ently followed Menander closely). Menander uses Davos, .Laches, 
Moschio, and. Chaerepho five times each. The last two of these 
are not found in Plautus or Terence.’ 

In the foregoing we have been comparing all the names, whether 
they were those of speaking characters or those merely mentioned. 
It would perhaps be fairer to compare the lists of characters. Sucha 
comparison makes still clearer the similarity between Terence and 
Menander and the dissimilarity between Plautus and Terence on the 
one hand and Plautus and Menander on the other. We have the 
complete cast of characters of Menander’s Hero. Geta, Davos, 
Myrrhina, Sophrona, and Laches are found in Terence, but only the 


1 There are undoubtedly mistakes in my statistics due to the feeling that abso- 
lute accuracy was not essential in this provisional sketch. 


3 All five are among Terence’s twelve. The probable explanation is that these _ 


five were very common in the New Comedy. In that event the connection between 
Plautus and Menander would be even slighter than it appears to be. 

It is hardly fair to include Chaerepho who was a real person merely alluded 
to by Menander. 
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first three in the much more numerous plays of Plautus, while 
Phidias, Sangarius, and Gorgias are found in neither. We have so 
much of the Epitrepontes that we are fairly certain about the list of 
characters. Davos, Pamphila, and Sophrona are in Terence’s lists, 
Davos and Pamphila (doubtful; see above), in those of Plautus. 
Onesimus, Smicrines, Charisius, Syriscus, Habrotonon, Chaerestratus, 
are not in the lists of either. 

Another comparison is interesting. All the plays of Terence con- 
tain Menandrian names in their lists of characters. All but one 
(Hi.) contain at least three. The situation in Plautus is strikingly 
different. Only one play (Truc.) has as many as two Menandrian 
names in the list of characters, and five (Amph., Bacch., Cas., Ps., 
Trin.) have one each, leaving fifteen without any. 

The foregoing material, scanty as it is, seems to show pretty clearly 
that Terence is more Menandrian in his choice of names than Plautus. 
It is by no means certain that he retained the names that he found 
in the plays of Menander,' but it is at least clear that he kept rather 
close to the Menandrian standard. How shall we explain the 
Plautine situation? Shall we maintain that he followed his originals 
and that his divergence from the Menandrian norm shows that his 
originals were written by poets other than Menander? This is 
impossible because surely four plays (the number of plays in which 
Terence used Menandrian plays as models) and probably several 
more, are based on Menander,? and so Plautus’. plays ought to reveal 
at least as many Menandrian names as those of Terence. We must 
conclude that Plautus handled his sources rather freely in the matter 
of names, using a species of contaminatio, if the word may be thus 
employed, or else going outside the field of New Comedy altogether.* 
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1 Leo, Plaut. Forsch., ed. 2, p. 107. On the other hand Schoell shows (Siteungabder. 
phil.-~hist. Kl. Heidelberg. Akad., 1912, No. 7; known to me only from Fossataro’s 
summary in Riv. Fil. Cl., XLII [1914], 449 ff.) that the name and character of Byrria 
in the Andria was taken from Menander's Perinthta, and argues that the same was 
true of Charinus. 

3 We are sure of the Sitchus, and all but sure of the Bacchides and Ctstellaria. For 
several others there is evidence more or less convincing. 

3 Leo (Plaut. Forsch., ed. 2, p. 110, ἢ. 1) says briefly that the difference between 
Plautus and Menander in the matter of names has now become clearer (through the 
discovery of the Menander fragments). 


THE APAHETIAEZ OF CRATINUS AND THE ELEUSINIAN 
| TAX DECREE 


By Rouumw H. Tanner 


Our knowledge of the nature and date of the Aparérides has 
been in a very unsettled condition ever since Leo! showed the untena- 
bility of Bergk’s arguments. There are some facts, we believe, not 
as yet rightly understood, which will give us material assistance in 
determining with some degree of certainty both the nature and the 
date of this comedy. In one fragment (56K), 


Πανδιονίδα πόλεως βασιλεῦ 
τῆς ἐριβώλακος, οἷσθ᾽ ἣν λέγομεν, 
καὶ κύνα καὶ πόλιν ἣν παίζουσιν. 


although it is variously interpreted by different scholars, all are 
agreed that there is a reference to Pericles as “king” of Athens.’ 
As this taunt would be largely without force after his death, it was 
most probably written before the fall of 429. This terminus ante 
quem is corroborated by the reference to Xenophon,‘ who is probably 
the son of Euripides,’ and who also died in 429, after the time of the 
dramatic festivals.® 


1 Rh. Mus., XXXIII (1878), 408-12. 

3 For corrected reading of this fragment see pp. 69, note, and 70. 

3 Leo (409) has failed to see that this is a taunt against Pericles for the almost 
arbitrary power which he was wielding and says, ‘‘es musste aber, so wenig wir uns 
fiber die Anrede βασιλεῦ σατύρων bei Hermippos (Mein. ii. 395) wundern, in hohem 
Grade befremden den Perikles auf der Bthne als Konig der Stadt angeredet su finden.”’ 
There is nothing at all inconsistent in regarding both passages as hits against Pericles. 
Hermippus has simply gone a step farther than Cratinus. Leo (410) himself agrees 
that Meineke’s supposition that Πανδιονίδα ultimately refers to Pericles is probably 
correct. He is undoubtedly right, however, in his belief that in reality a descendant 
of Pandion is one of the characters of the play, and that another fragment (49K) 
shows clearly that Theseus was one of the dramatis personae. It is the same type of 
political mythological travesty that we have in the Νέμεσις, Διονυσαλέξανδρος, and 
other plays. It is not unlikely that the title is connected with both the mythological 
subject of the play and the political object of the poet’s satire. 

‘Fr. 53K: φέρε νῦν cor. 

ἐξ αἰθρίας καταπυγοσύνην μνὸς ἀστράψω Revopdrros. 
δ See Bergk, R.c. Att., 63, and Meineke, FCG, II, 46. 
«ΟἿ. Thu. ii. 79. 1, 7; Diod. Sic. xii. 47. 3. 
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The argument of Bergk (46-49), that the assailing of Lampon in 
three different fragments: 

Fr. 57K=1M: 

Λάμπωνα, τὸν ob βροτῶν 

ψῆφος δύναται φλεγυρὰ δείπνου φίλων ἀπείργειν. 
Fr. 58K =2M: 

νῦν δ᾽ αὖθις ἐρυγγάνει᾽" 

βρύκει γὰρ ἅπαν τὸ παρόν, τρίγλῃ δὲ κἂν μάχοιτο. 

Fr. Θ2Κ ΞΙῚΜ: ἀγερσικύβηλις, 
shows that the play as a whole was directed against him, seems at 
first thought to be refuted by Leo (408), who assigns all three frag- 
ments to the same choral song, and thinks that Lampon has no 
more connection with the play than Antimachus with the Acharnians 
or Archedemus with the Frogs. But he goes too far. He has shown 
the weakness of Bergk’s argument, but it by no means follows that 
if Lampon was the subject of an ode in the play he could not also 
be the main object of the poet’s attack. In the Knights, which was 
directed as a whole against Cleon, we find four odes! which are also 
directed entirely against him, and two others? which contain verses 
referring tohim. And besides, we shall find (pp. 68-70) some further 
evidence that Lampon was attacked in other parts of the Δραπέτιδες, 
and this surely would not be likely if he stood in the same relation 
to this play as Antimachus to the Acharnians or Archedemus to the 
Frogs. 

Bergk’s (51-54) belief that the play was connected with the 
founding of Thurii has for its support only the fact that Lampon 
took a prominent part in this enterprise, and a mere conjecture 
about the title,? which at most can only show that certain conditions 
might have obtained which would have made the title Δραπέτιδες 
appropriate to the colonists of Thurii. Of course all will unhesi- 
tatingly agree with Bergk that the play must have been produced 
at a time when Lampon was in the public eye. But Lampon’s 


1 Vas. 304 ff., 324 ff., 973 ff., 985 ff. 

2 Vas. 384 ff. and 398 ff. 

3 Pp. 61-62, ‘‘Thurii enim cum magna frugum ubertate et omni voluptatum 
copia abundarent, novi quoque coloni mox deliciis et libidinibus diffluebant; quam 
molitiem quo gravius notaret, poeta Thuriorum incolis feminarum induit speciem.”’ 
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political activity is by no means limited to the time of the founding 
of Thurii. He was prominent in public affairs from at least this 
time until after the death of Cratinus,! and was κωμῳδούμενος even 
as late as the production of the Birds.? 

There is, however, an event in the life of Lampon, whose sig- 
nificance for this play seems not as yet to have been noticed, and 
to which the fragments mentioned above (p. 66) seem to refer so 
directly as to leave little doubt about the connection. From the 
well-known and much-discussed Eleusinian tax decree,*? we learn 
that he took an active part in advocating a law at Athens, according 
to which all the Athenians and their allies were required to contribute 
a fixed proportion of their crops to the temple of Eleusis. The fact 
that he was a priest,‘ and an exegete,® makes it seem more than 
probable that his advocacy of this decree was prompted by a very 
close and important connection with the management of the affairs 
of the Eleusinian goddesses. The opposition which this law nat- 
urally aroused was therefore directed against Lampon, who, accord- 
ing to the. poet’s representation, with the greed which was so char- 
acteristic of the hungry priest,” was thus seeking to replenish his 
treasury. Surely there is no event in his life to which the epithet 
ἀγερσικύβηλις, and the verses above quoted (p. 66), can so fittingly 
refer. A further reference to Lampon’s activity in this matter 
may perhaps be seen in νῦν αὖθις, of the second passage quoted; 
for in this decree, which taxes the barley and the wheat,* Lampon is 


τ Οἱ. Kirchner, Pr. Att., IT, 8996. 

3 Brought out in 414. Cf. vase. 521 and 988. See also Ar. Nub. 331-32 and Schol. 

3 IG, I. Sup., 58, No. 278. 

“Schol. Ar. Av. 521. 5 Eur. fr. 207K, 1. 338. 

6 Bergk (50) cites Arist. Rhet. iii. 18. 1, οἷον Περικλῆς Λάμπωνα ἐπήρετο περὶ 
τῆς τελετῆς τῶν τῆς cwrelpas ἱερῶν, εἰπόντος δὲ ὅτι οὐχ οἷόν Te ἀτέλεστον ἀκούειν͵ ἤρετο 
οἱ οἶδεν αὐτός͵ φάσκοντος δέ, “καὶ πῶς ἀτέλεστος ὥν;᾽") to show that Lampon was 
not an initiate in the mysteries. But, from the very fact that Pericles asked him 
the question, and he said he knew, it seems more likely that he was an initiate, and 
that the phrase ἀτέλεστος &» is humorously used in a double sense. It is not improb- 
able that the whole repartee was a joke, and that both Pericles and Lampon were 

7Cf. Ar. Av. 851-902, 959-991; Paz. 1043~1126. 

SLi. 4-7: ἀπάρχεσθαι τοῖν θεοῖν τοῦ καρποῦ κατὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ τὴν μαντείαν τὴν 
ἐγ Δελφῶν ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπὸ τῶν ἑκατὸν μεδίμνων κριθῶν μὴ ἔλαττον ἣ ἐκτέα͵, πυρῶν δὲ ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἑκατὸν μεδίμνων μὴ ἔλαττον (ἢ) ἡμιέκτεον. 
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authorized to prepare another decree taxing the olive oil and to 
present it in the ninth prytany.' Undoubtedly he did so, and vi» 
αὖθις may refer to this second decree.” 

In the fragment (56K) with which we began our discussion, a 
very apt sarcastic allusion to Lampon has been lost through cor- 
ruption in some of the MSS of the text of Pollux who quotes it. 
The word ἐριβώλακος has always been a stumbling-block to scholars, 
who, because of its inappropriateness to Athens,® have been led into 
various misinterpretations of this passage‘ A brief résumé of 
scholarly opinion on the fragment will convince us that it 18 not the 
word which Cratinus used. The early editions of Pollux (ix.99) 


1L]. 59-61: περὶ δὲ τοῦ édalov τῆς ἀπαρχῆς ξυγγράψας, Λάμπων ἐπιδειξάτω τῇ 
βουλῇ ἐπὶ τῆς ἐνάτης πρυτανείας, ἡ δὲ βουλὴ εἰς τὸν δῆμον ἐξενενκέτω ἐπάναγκες. 


2 Whether a decree taxing the olive oil was ever really passed we do not know 
positively. The accounts of the ἐπιστάται ᾿Ελευσινόθεν for the year 329/8 (170, 
2, 5, 198, No. 8346) list only barley and wheat. But possibly, as Foucart (BCH, IV 
[1880], 246) suggests, the ἀπαρχαί of the oil were not paid over to Demeter and Per- 
sephone, but to Athene. 


8 Cf. Thu. i. 2. 5. 


4Ktthn, quoted by Hemsterhuis in the Lederlinus-Hemsterhuis edition (1706) 
of Pollux’ Onomasticon, p. 1084, says: ‘‘videtur Ῥοδίδ lusisse in eo quod tribum Pan- 
dionidem assignat ludo, qui Urbs dicitur, & calculum Regis nomine signatum habet: 
δριβώλακα vocat eundem propter multos calculos vel χώρας distinctas lineis.”’ 

Bergk (64) says: “Est autem aptissimum, Thurios propter soli ubertatem 
affluentiamque rerum omnium dici ἐριβώλακα πόλιν: Pandionides autem, qui rex 
urbis vocatur, aut ipse est populus Atheniensis, aut unus aliquis ex conditoribus urbis, 
qui Pandionidis tribus fuit. Sed haec fateor incerta: prorsus autem obscurum, quor- 
sum spectet commemoratio ludi latrunculorum.’’ These two difficulties do not exist, 
if the passage is made to refer to Athens (see pp. 92-93 below). 

Meineke (45) doubtfully adopts Kihn’s explanation: ‘‘Unum quod non satis 
intelligo est Athenarum urbis epitheton ἐριβῶλαξ, in quo reconditior latere videtur 
ambiguitas. .... Lapides lusorios etiam βώλους dictos fuisse intelligitur ex Dio- 
geniani, Prov. vii. 95 . . . . eo igitur fortasse referendum est illud ἐριβῶλαξ.᾽" 

Kock (CAF, I, 30): "ἐριβώλακα cur dicat Atticam neutiquam fertilem nescio.”’ 

Herwerden, Collectanea, critica, epicritica, exzegelica, 3: ‘‘Permirum est 
epitheton (ἐριβώλακος), quoniam et aliunde et Thucydidis testimonio Atticam 
λεχτόγεων fuisse constat. Si igitur sana est lectio, ironice ita poeta, sed frigidius, 
dixerit necesse est. Cogitavi de corrigendo ἐριώλακος, turbulentae, ut poeta comice 
finxerit ἐριῶλαξ ab ἐριώλη ad similitudinem vocis ἐριβῶλαξ. Si nihil dixi, mihi 
ignoscatur. Sumus enim critici suspicacissimi mortalium.”’ 

Leo (410) even resorts to supplying a whole verse; ‘‘Das Beiwort ἐριβῶλαξ ist 
far Athen, das διὰ τὸ λεπτόγοεων ἀστασίαστος war, auffallend; nicht weniger auffallend 
ist es, dass einem Kénige, und einem Pandioniden gegentber die eigne Stadt durch 
eine dunkle Andeutung beseichnet wird; und nun gerade durch eine Andeutung, die 
keiner auf Athen besiehen kann. 800 spricht wer als Ankémmling seine eigne Heimath, 
und hier eine solche deren augenblicklicher Lage er sich nicht rihmen kann, umachrei- 
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have περὶ κόλακος. Salamasius adopted ἐρικόλακος, ex vetert libro, 
and this was the reading of the Antwerp MS of Kihn (=Bruxel- 
lensis 60).2 Bentley’s attempt to make this reading fit the meter 
by emending to ἐρικώλακος is properly rejected by Bergk (64), since 
ἐρικῶλαξ cannot be used in Greek for ἐρικόλαξ. The reading ἐριβώ- 
Aaxos seems to have been put into the text by Jungerman,® who 
found it in C,‘ the best MS of one of the four main lines of tradition.® 
The same reading was adopted by Kiihn from his Vossianus MS,' a 
copy of C.° As this reading seemed to make some sense in itself, 
suited the meter, and had the authority of C, it was also adopted by 
Hemsterhuis.! But it is just the kind of correction which would be 
inserted by a scribe who did not understand his original and gives 
us a word absolutely unsuited to the context. Bothe’s ἐριβούλακος 
is rightly rejected by Leo (4104) as not ‘‘verstandlich.’”’ The true 


bend nennen will. Die Vermuthung scheint hiernach nicht zu gewagt, dass der 
Zufall uns auf die Frage des Pandioniden 


ποδαπὰς ὑμᾶς εἶναι φάσκων, 
@ μείρακες, οὐκ ἂν ἁμάρτοιν; 
die Antwort erhalten hat, die etwa folgendermassen zu ergensen sein mag: 


Πανδιονίδα, πόλεως βασιλεῦ 

[τῆς Κεκροπιδῶν, ἤλθομεν ἐκ γῇ: 

τῆς ἐριβώλακο----οἷσθ' ἣν λόγομεν 

καὶ κύνα καὶ πόλιν ἣν παίζονσιν, 
wobei dann freilich die Unruhen nicht mehr auf Athen besogen werden dirfen.” 
Leo has been troubled not only by the word ἐριβώλακος but also by Bentley's emenda- 
tion of βασιλέως to βασιλεῦ, which, considering the large number of fragments which 
begin in the middle of a sentence, is entirely unnecessary. All the MS tradition is for 
βασιλέως (see p. 70,). If we regard these words as spoken by the chorus of Apa- 
πότιδες from Athens to someone else about Pericles and Athens, and restore the right 
word to the text in place of ἐριβώλακος, these difficulties disappear without resorting 
to emendation. 

That this passage can only be interpreted as referring to Athens was clearly seen 
by Thomas Hyde, when he said (Hematerhuis, op. cit., 1084,3), ‘‘Dictus Cratini locus 
in Captivis subobecurus est, ubi forte illudit Athenarum urbi, emphatice aliquando 
dicta πόλις. . . . ubi adulatores canibus comparantur.”’ 

1 Hemsterhuis, op. cit., 10843. 

2 Cf. Bethe, Pollucis Onomasticon, I, xii. 

8 Hemsterhuis, op. cit., 1085,,. 

« Lederlinus, op. cit., 11. 

δ Cf. Bethe, op. cit., I, ix-x. 

6Cf. Bethe, ‘‘Die Ueberlieferung des Onomastikon des Julius Pollux, 340,’’ 
Nachrichten von der kinigl. Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdtltingen, Hist.-phil. 
Klasee, 1895. 
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reading, ἱεροκόλακος, is preserved by A,! the best representative of 
another main line of tradition.2 It will also fit the meter.’ Here 
we see at once, now that we understand better the nature of this 
play, that in this word, coined by Cratinus for the occasion, we have 
a reference to the flattering priest, Lampon, who is probably also 
covertly referred to in the word κύνα, for like the κύων in the game,‘ 
this “‘shameful’’ priest is one of the pawns with which the political 
game of Pericles is being played.® 

If we can agree with Bergk (48) in assigning fr. 315K® to this 
play, we have another reference to Lampon which is very appro- 
priate in a play directed against the begging priest. That the play 
had some connection with Eleusis might be inferred from the refer- 
ence (fr. 61K) to the sacred way, and from the fact that Theseus is 
one of the characters (p. 65s). 

The facts given above are sufficient to establish the very close 
relation between our play and the Eleusinian tax decree. If this 
conclusion is conceded, the comedy must have been produced very 
soon after the passage of the law. It could not have been brought 
out in the same year, because the City Dionysia began before the 
eighth prytany, and the decree was passed in the eighth prytany, 
or at any rate certainly not before the seventh. For the words 
(1. 23) τὸ μὲν νῦν εἶναι ws τάχιστα show that there was a strong 
feeling that no time could be wasted if the decree were to be pub- 
lished and promulgated in time for it to be in force during the current 
year.’ Even if we assume that the decree was passed in the seventh 


1 First published by Bekker in his Julis Pollucis Onomasticon, Ὁ. 385. Professor 
Bethe, the second part of whose Pollucts Onomasticon, it is to be greatly regretted, has 
not yet appeared, has very kindly sent me a collation of this passage. He says, ‘‘ Die 
. Ueberlieferung des IX. Buches Pollux beruht auf swei Handschriften-familien FS und 
ABCL, ναὶ. die Praefatio meiner Ausgabe p. xv und xx. Nun ld&sst S ΙΧ, 94-107 aus, 
C ebenso IX, 72-129; es kommen fir IX, 99 also nur in Betracht F einerseita und 
ABL anderseits."” For the word in question he gives ἐριβώλακος BL, ἱεροκόλακος A, 
περὶ βόλακος F. All four MSS have βασιλέως in the line before (see p. 69, note). 

3 Οἱ. Bethe, op. cit., I, ix. 

3 For similar examples of free resolution in this meter in comedy, cf. Ar. Eg. 503; 
Nub. 911, 916; Paz. 169. Cf. aleo White, The Verse of Greek Comedy, 108, § 271. 

4Cf. Pollux ix. 98. 

§ For further interpretation of this fragment see pp. 92-93 below. 

6 χαλκίδα κικλήσκουσι Geol, ἄνδρες δὲ κύβηλιν. 

7 Cf. Sauppe, Attica et Eleusinia, 7. For the same reason Schmidt, Jahr. ki. Ph., 
CXXXI (1885), 685, feels justified in asserting, ‘‘dass es gerade der letsten spanne 
der 8n. prytanie oder den anfangen des mai angehdrt.”’ 
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prytany, the interval is too short to allow for the engraving and 
erection of the stone and the general spreading of information con- 
cerning the law. The play must, therefore, have been produced in 
the spring following the year in which the law was passed. If, then, 
we can determine the date of this decree, we shall have determined 
also the time of the production of our play. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the date of 
the Eleusinian tax decree.! All are agreed in assigning it on grounds 
of the writing to the period between 446 and 403. A corroboration 
of the year 446 as a terminus post quem is to be found in the 
deference which the decree displays toward the Greek states which 
were not members of the confederacy,? and which points to a date 
after the failure of the Pan-Hellenic congress. The call for this con- 
gress was undoubtedly sent out in 448/7.4 The fact that this decree 
preceded the performance of the Apawérides, which occurred not 
later than the death of Pericles, restricts the period to 446-429. 
Furthermore, as it could hardly have been passed during the years 
of the Peloponnesian War,’ we may exclude all dates after 432.° 

The apparently favorable attitude of the Pythia toward the 
Athenians, which is shown in the decree by the thrice-repeated’ 
phrase κατὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ τὴν μαντείαν τὴν éy Δελφῶν, corroborates 
these arguments for an early date and reduces still further the 
limits of our dating, in spite of the claim of Schmidt® that the pav- 
reia referred to cannot be a response just received by the Athenians. 


1 ἘῸΣ bibliography see Ziehen, Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 19. 

311. 32-33: ἐκείνοις δὲ μὴ ἐπιτάττοντας, κελεύοντας δὲ ἀτάρχεσθαι ἐὰν βούλωνται. 

8 Οἵ. Duncker, GA, IX5, 126... 

4 Busolt, GG, III, 1, 446... δ Cf. Foucart, op. cit., 254. 

6It may be, as Foucart (254), Dittenberger (Sylloge?, 34), Busolt (474,), and 
Léschcke (Die Enneakrunosepisode bei Pausanias, 18), believe, that in Thu. ii. 17 
there is a reference to the oracle which prompted this decree, although Schmidt (695) 
throws some doubt upon this when he says that in this passage, ‘‘handelt es sich gar 
nicht um ein verbot der ‘errichtung von heiligtttmern,’ sodern um das ‘bewohnen' 
(οἰκεῖν) des Pelargikons.”’ If Foucart’s view is right, we have a further argument 
for a date prior to 432. 

7LI. δ, 26, 34. 

8 Cf. op. cit., 688: ‘‘nicht nur werden in besug auf die eleusinischen ἀπαρχαί die 
πάτρια in unserm decrete bei Isokrates (Panegyr. 31) als παλαιὰ εὐεργεσία sondern 
auch die μαντεία unserer inschrift von dem gewdbrsmann des Suidas (u. Εἰρεσιώνη) 
ausdricklich als παλαιὸς χρησμός beseichnet."” Schmidt is followed by Ziehen (Leges 
Graecorum sacrae, 19; Leges Graeciae et Insularum, 22). 
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For, whatever may be the reference in ra πάτρια, he has no authority 
for identifying the “μαντεία unserer inschrift’”’ with the παλαιὸς 
χρησμός of Suidas, and, even if the identity were established, the 
source of Suidas could properly use the word παλαιός, ‘‘aforetime,’’ 
of an oracle of the fifth century B.c.; for παλαιός is a relative word 
and need not mean “‘ancient’’ like &pyatos.2 It may well be that 
there was an ancient χρησμός which started the custom styled ra 
πάτρια in our decree. Possibly the μαντεία was one of the reminders 
which, according to Isocrates (Panegyr. 31), rats ἐκλειπούσαις (πόλεσι) 
πολλάκις ἡ Πυθία προσέταξεν, or it may have been an utterance 
prompted by some special situation of Athens and furnishing a 
motive for the decree in question. The other arguments which 
Schmidt (689) gives in support of his contention that this μαντεία 
is an old oracle are equally faulty. He claims that, if an oracle 
had recently been given, it would have been quoted in the decree, 
and there would have been no need of the συγγραφεῖς, who pre- 
pared the document for submission to the council and the people. 
But surely there would have been plenty of work left for them, for, 
from what we know of ancient oracles, we cannot assume that the 
Pythia would have given all the detailed directions which we find 
in our decree. Nor need we be surprised by the cautious deference 
shown to the states outside of the league in the light of the fact that, 
at the time the decree was passed, the oracle was favorable to Athens 
and therefore hostile to her opponents. Nor can any argument be 
derived from the failure of the decree to repeat the phrase κατὰ τὰ 
πάτρια καὶ τὴν μαντείαν τὴν éy Δελφῶν in the passage referring to 
the allies, for the whole tenor of the decree would lead us to under- 
stand that this appeal was intended for them as well as for the 
Athenians and the Greeks not in the league, even if it is not expressly 
so stated, and probably it is implied in κατὰ ταὐτά (1. 14), as Schmidt 
(697) later practically admits. Surely these are weak arguments 
for his statement ‘‘dasz es sich fort und fort um einen orakelspruch 

18chmidt’s statement that Isocrates designates the πάτρια of our decree as a 
παλαιὰ εὐεργεσία will not be accepted by one who reads the passage in the Panegyric 
carefully. Isocrates states rather that the παλαιὰ evepyecla—the ‘‘aforetime’’ 


kindness of Athens—was the reason for the sending of the ἀπαρχαί by the states, 
and that this sending in the course of time became τὰ πάτρια. 


2Cf. Capps, Clase. Phil., II (1907), 25-27, 33-35. 
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handelt, zu dessen zeit der delische bund noch gar nicht bestand.””! 
Undoubtedly Foucart (232) is right in feeling that the constant use 
of the definite article shows that it is a particular oracle, recently 
received, which is calling the Athenians to the observance of their 
neglected duty.?. In the year 434/3 we find the oracle giving a 
decision adverse to Athens in regard to the founding of Thurii,® 
and from this time on until the truce of 423 it is so strong a partisan 
of the Spartans‘ that responses in favor of the Athenians are not 
to be expected during that period.’ The decree was accordingly 
certainly passed before 434, and probably several years before. 

From what has already been said we can confidently assign our 
decree to the period 446-435. Before attempting to fix its date 
more precisely let us examine the arguments given by Korte and 
others for dates later than 435. 

The latest date suggested by anyone for this decree is that of 
K6rte,* who assigns it to 418. In support of this dating he adduces 
(321), in the first place, some peculiarities of the writing. By com- 
paring this inscription with two others from Eleusis’ of about the 
same date, he finds that the sign of the spiritus asper is missing eight 
times in our document and not at all in either of the others. These 
two inscriptions, however, are too short to give us trustworthy data 
on a matter of this kind, for they contain only seven and eight cases 
of spiritus asper respectively, whereas our inscription contains 55 
words which either do begin or ought to begin with a rough breathing. 
If only ll. 4-14, or 33-46, or 48-62, of our document had been pre- 
served, we should have had a fragment containing at least as many 
words requiring the rough breathing as either of the inscriptions 


1 Schmidt’s (689-90) argument from the political situation is based on his dating 
of the decree and will be discussed later (p. 91). 


3 τὰ πάτρια is sufficiently marked off from τὴν μαντείαν by the repetition of the 
article. The omission of card with the latter is adequately explained by Ziehen 
(Leges Graeciae ef Insularum, 22), who says that the words κατὰ τὰ πάτρια καὶ τὴν 
μαντείαν τὴν éy Δελφῶν ‘“‘unam potius formulam efficiunt, qua quid e antiquitus 
οἱ divinitus commendatum praedicetur.”’ 


3 Diod. Sic. xii. 35. 

4Cf. Thu. i. 118. 3, 121, 143; iii. 92; iv. 118. 

δ Cf. Duncker, GA, IX5, 126,. 

6 Ath. Mitt., XXI (1896), 320 ff. 

116,1. Sup., 174, No. 225k, and Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), 163 ff. 
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cited by Kérte and yet showing not a single case of failure to use the 
sign; and yet the sign is lacking eight times out of fifty-five in the 
whole document. Besides, of the eight words in our inscription 
which lack the sign for the spiritus asper, six are the article, a word 
which in inscriptions in general lacks the sign of the rough breathing 
more often than any other word in the language. In the two inscrip- 
tions quoted by KG6rte there is but one article of aspirated form. 
The Nelean inscription,! which he calls ‘“‘ein wenig freier,” certainly 
gives a strong argument against his dating as far as its use of aspira- 
tion is concerned, for of forty aspirated words only four have the 
sign, and one word? has it wrongly. A far better idea of the period 
to which our inscription belongs as far as the spiritus asper is con- 
cerned will be gained from the accompanying table of all the Attic 
decrees from 446 to 411, given in the first volume of the second edi- 
tion of Dittenberger’s Sylloge, which are long enough, well enough 
preserved, and of a date sufficiently well established, to be of value 
for our purpose. The decree under consideration (Ditt.?, 20) and 
the Nelean inscription (Ditt.?, 550) are also included. Thus we 


Ditt. IG 


20 I. Sup., 276 
17 I. Sup., 27a 


I, 31 
21 I, 32, and Sup., p. 
63 


33° I, 40 
550 I. Sup., 58a 


* In I. 18 of this inscription the restoration of Kirchhoff is followed, as it fite the 
space better. 


see that our document has the smallest percentage of neglect to use 
the spiritus asper of any of these inscriptions. These results would 
undoubtedly be substantially the same if we were to include all the 
Attic decrees given in the Corpus. 

A further consideration mentioned by Kérte (321) in support of 
his late date for this inscription 15 the fact that Ionic datives plural 
are found only in a-stems, while in one of the other Eleusinian 
inscriptions,* containing no datives plural of a-stems, all the datives 


116,1. Sup., 66, No. 53a. 8 IG, I. Sup., 174, No. 225k. 
2 ἐξιέναι in 1. 9. 
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plural of o-stems end in -ow:. But when we examine the facts, 
we find that this amounts to but three occurrences of the word οἷσι. 
KG6rte is obliged to admit that in the other Eleusinian inscription! 
datives plural of a-stems do not occur and those of o-stems do not 
have the Ionic form. According to Meisterhans-Schwyzer,? the 
use of -οιὧσι in Attic inscriptions ceases after 444 with but three 
exceptions, of which the form οἷσι quoted by Ko6rte is one. This 
exception, therefore, may not be used as a criterion for dating any 
other inscription. Similarly, according to the same authority,® 
the dative plural of a-stems changes to -ats at about 420, with the 
sole exception of the Nelean inscription of 418, which conservatively 
keeps to the Ionic form except in one word.‘ Our inscription is 
accordingly precisely like all the inscriptions from 444 to 420 in that 
it has all its datives plural of o-stems in -o1s and all its datives 
plural of a-stems in the Ionic form.® 

The letters of the Athenian copy of this inscription, which was 
undoubtedly cut at the same time and probably by the same stone- 
cutter, are described by Wilhelm (15) as “‘die schénsten Formen 
der ausgebildeten attischen Schrift der zweiten Hialfte des finften 
Jabrhunderts.’”’ This, he thinks, favors a late dating of the docu- 
ment, but he is obliged to admit that similar writing appears on 
monuments as early as 433/2.6 Because of the uncertainty of such 
comparisons, we may consider that the writing furnishes no evidence 
against a dating as early as 433 or even considerably earlier. 

But Ko6rte’s third and chief argument (322-23) rests on the 
“‘lacherlich geringfiigigen Summen,’’ 6 Dr. and 31 Dr., which were 
turned over by the ἱεροποιοί to the ἐπιστάται ᾿Ελευσινόθεν in the 

1 Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), 163 ff. 

3 Grammattk der attischen Inschriften®, p. 126. 

3 Op. cit., p. 121. 4Ll. 16-17, drodéxracs. 

§ This is a strong argument against the suggestion of Wilhelm (Jahreshefte des 
dst. arch. Inst., VI [1903], 14) that in the sixth line of the small fragment of the Athe- 
nian copy of our decree the Attic datives χιλίαις δραχμαῖς were used instead of the 
Ionic χιλίαισιν δραχμέσι of our inscription. The shortage of space, amounting to 
two letters, must be accounted for in some other way. It is much more likely that 
the unnecessary » was omitted from χιλίαισιν and that somewhere in the line three 


letters were crowded into the space of two as in Il. 42 and 54 of our decree, or possibly 
χιλίαισιν was shortened to χιλίασι (cf. Meisterhans-Schwyszer, op. cit., p. 120). 


6 Op. cit., p. 15: ‘' Freilich findet sich verwandte Schrift bereits auf Alteren Steinen 
wie CIA, I, 32 (Sylloge*, 21); CIA, I, 179 (Sylloge®, 26) aus dem Jahre 433/2 v. Chr.” 
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years 421/0 and 420/19! respectively, and which “‘sollen der Ertrag 
einer Abgabe sein, die vor 20 Jahren? so feierlich eingesetzt ward, 
zu der alle athenischen Biirger, alle Bundesgenossen und womdglich 


' noch andere hellenische Stidte beisteuerten.’”’ He allows that 


these are probably the amounts left after buying the victims for 
sacrifice as stipulated in the decree (ll. 36-40). Assuming that the 
cattle could be purchased for not more than 100 Dr. each,* the sheep 
and goats for not more than 20 Dr. each,‘ and allowing amply for 
incidental expenses, he estimates that the dwapxai could not have 
exceeded 500 Dr., which would represent at current prices’ about 
250 medimnae of grain,® or the tax on 150,000 medimnae of barley. 
On the other hand, the grain crop of Attica, which gradually decreased 
from the time of the sixth century,’ amounted in 329/8, a poor year,® 
to about 400,000 medimnae.® In view of this fact Korte (324) 
considers it ‘‘ganz undenkbar”’ that in 421/0 at least two-thirds of 
the Attic grain and the entire crop of the allies and other Greek states. 
were untaxed. In support of this contention he also finds that the 
ἐπιστάται ᾿Ελευσινόθεν “hat im Jahre 408/7 eine ἀπαρχή von 1137 
Dr. 3 Obolen zu buchen,’’” that in 380 Isocrates!! represented the 
custom as still zealously observed, and (325) that in 329/8” the pro- 
ceeds of the tax amounted to 1,152 medimnae of barley and about 
120 of wheat, from the proceeds of the sale of which, after paying 
for the sacrificial animals, whose number was considerably increased, 
and after deducting several items of expense, 657 Dr. still remained 
for dedicatory offerings to the goddesses. 

116,1. Sup., 174, No. 225k. 

2 According to the view which he combats. 
, a This is based on IG, II, 2, 382, No. 9658; I, 86, No. 188, 1.7; II, 2, 274, No. 814a, 

¢ Based on Bickh, Staatshaushaltung?, I, 96. 

δ According to Bickh, op. cit., I, 117. 


¢To keep the figures simple he neglects the small proportion of wheat, which 
would be sold at a higher price, and reckons all the grain at the price of the barley. 


7 Beloch, Bevdlkerung der griechtschen-rimischen Welt, pp. 90 f. 
8 Kohler, Ath. Mitt., VIII (1883), 167 f., 211 ff. 

9 Foucart, BCH, VIII (1884), 211. 

19 Ath. Mitt., XIX (1894), opp. p. 192, I. 4. 

11 Panegyr. 31. 

iz JG, II, 2, 522, No. 8340., and IT, 5, 198, No. 834d. 
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Let us examine more closely the terminology of these three 
accounts. In the records of 421/0 and 420/19 we read: ἐπιστάται 


᾿Ἐλευσινόθεν . . . . παρεδέξαντο (6 Dr. and 31 Dr.) παρ᾽ ἱεροποιῶν 
"EXevotu .. . . ἀπὸ τοῦ σίτου τῆς ἀπαρχῆς τοῖν θεοῖν; in that of 
408,7: ἐπιστάται ’EXevoin .. . . τάδε παρελάβομεν παρὰ τῶν πρό- 
τερον ἐπιστατῶν... .. ἐν πόλει ἀπαρχή (1137 Dr. 3 Ob.); and in 
that οὗ 329,8: Λόγος ἐπιστατῶν ᾿Ελευσινόθεν κτλ. . .. (γ 8) καὶ 
τοῦτο (657 Dr.) παρεδώκαμεν ἱεροποιοῖς éy βουλῆς. . .. εἰς ἀνάθημα 


τοῖν θεοῖν. Now our tax decree provides (ll. 9-10) that the ἀπαρ- 
xai are to be delivered τοῖς ἱεροποιοῖς τοῖς "EXevowd0ev,! and that 
after they have made the sacrifices specified (ll. 36-40) they are 
to provide (ll. 40-42) ἀναθήματα from the rest of the proceeds 
according to the vote of the people. No mention whatever is 
made of the ἐπιστάται. In the light of these facts, as Kirchhoff 
and Ziehen,? Lipsius,? and von Prott‘* have seen, the natural infer- 
ence from the statement in the records of 421/0 and 420/19 is 
that 6 Dr. and 31 Dr. are merely the nominal balances which the 
ieporowi have to turn over to the ἐπιστάται at the end of their 
year of office after purchasing the sacrificial animals, paying all inci- 
dental expenses, and also buying such ἀναθήματα as have been voted 
by the Athenian people. We have no means of determining the 
amount of this last item. It may have been very large. It may 
have covered, to use K6rte’s (324) expression, ‘‘mindestens zwei 
Drittel des attischen Getreides und die gesamte Ernte der Bundes- 
genossen.’’ But we need not assume that it did, for it is probable 
that the custom of sending the ἀπαρχαί had been more and more 
neglected during the strenuous years of the Archidamian War.® 


1 This title is simply the more usual equivalent of ἱεροποιοὶ ᾿Ελευσῖνι, as Ditt. 
Syl.?, 34, No. 20,, has shown. 

2Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 222; Leges Graecorum sacrae, 21. 

3In Schdmann, Griechische Alterthamer', 11, 389,. 4 Bu.J., CII (1899), 115. 

δ Cf.Sauppe, op. cit.,7: ‘‘ Verisimile vero est eis temporibus, quibus opes Athenien- 
sium bello peloponnesiaco fractae neque iam ut ultro mitterent civitates reliquas com- 
movere neque admonitionibus vim addere poterant, piam illam consuetudinem magia, 
magisque neglectam esse.’ That it was hard to keep the allied states in line is shown 
by Isocrates (Panegyr. 31): rats δὲ éxAawodcars πολλάκις ἡ Πυθία προσέταξεν ἀποφέρειν 
τὰ μέρη τῶν καρπῶν καὶ ποιεῖν πρὸς Thy πόλιν τὴν ἡμετέραν τὰ πάτρια. In 329/8, only 
seven cities outside of Attica are represented in the ἀπαρχαί, and as Foucart (BCH, 
VITI, 203) says, ‘‘ nous verrons en effet qu’en cette année 329/8 aucune ville é6trangére 
n’avait consacré les prémices ἃ Eleusis et que les envois sont faits seulement par 
les Athéniens et leurs colons.”’ 
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Even if in these years the receipts from the ἀπαρχαΐ were so small that 
after paying for the offerings there was no money left for ἀναθήματα, 
yet an income which, in these years of distress,' amounted to the tax 
on practically one-third of the normal grain crop of Attica surely 
does not imply that the “durch Orakel geheiligten Brauch” was so 
entirely forgotten that it could not easily and naturally increase in 
times of peace to the point where Isocrates forty years later could 
represent it as “noch eifrig geiibt.’’ It is also not impossible that, 
in this year of a scarcity of grain? and general hard times, the price 
of both grain and cattle was higher than normal. Or it may be, as 
von Prott (op. cit.) urges, that the high prices of 329/8 are to be 
explained by the fact that very high prices were often paid for 
exceptionally fine animals for sacrifice, and if the same prices be 
used for 420 the grain taxed would amount to about 420,000 medim- 
nae. Thus the very facts which Korte uses to show that the inscrip- 
tion must have been set up after the Peace of Nicias give us, when 
rightly understood, good evidence that the decree was passed before 
that time. 

We can well imagine, as Korte (3262) suggests, that in the years 
immediately preceding 408/7, in the straitened circumstances in 
which the Athenians were at that time because of the war, and while 
the regular worship of the Eleusinian goddesses was interfered with 
by the Spartan occupation of Decelea,® the people had refrained from 
voting any ἀναθήματα. And perhaps even the special offerings had 

1 The distress of these years is well portrayed by Aristophanes in several passages 
in the Peace. Cf. vss. 62-63, 105-6, 119-21. The terrible effects of the war are 


dramatically portrayed by the figure of the mortar and pestle (vss. 228 ff.). Cf. also 
vse. 263-66. 


2A pathetic comment on this situation is the eagerness of the farmers of Attica 
to pull out the goddess Peace, even if they have to do it all themselves. Cf. Ar. Paz. 
v. 508: 
dy’, ὦνδρες, αὐτοὶ δὴ μόνοι λαβώμεθ᾽ ol γεωργοί. 
That they had not been able to cultivate the fields is well shown by vas. δδ1--Ὁ8: 
ἀκούετε Nes: τοὺς γεωργοὺς ἀπιέναι 


τὰ γεωργικὰ σκεύη λαβόντας εἰς ἀγρὸν 
ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἄνευ δορατίου καὶ ξίφους κἀκοντίον" 


and by many following verses. The sickle-maker informs us (vss. 1199-200), 


ὡς πρὸ τοῦ 
οὐδεὶς éxplar’ ἂν δρέπανον οὐδὲ κολλύβου, 


3 Xen. Hel. i. 4. 20; Plut. Ale. 34. 
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been omitted or curtailed. In 412/1, after draining the treasuries of 
Athene, the Athenians had even taken the reserve fund of 1,000 
Talents,! which had been set aside in 431 to be used only in case of 
immediate peril to the city, and their financial condition was fast 
reaching the crisis which in 406 compelled them to melt up for coin- 
age all the valuable objects in the antecella of the Parthenon, except 
one golden wreath.? It is easy to understand how in 408/7 they 
would even hoard the comparatively small sum of 1137 Dr. 3 Ob., 
which, at a time when it was impossible for the Athenians to culti- 
vate their land and when most of the allies were in a state of revolt, 
it may have taken more than one year to accumulate.* Here we 
have simply the record of one college of ἐπιστάται turning over this 
balance of 1137 Dr. 3 Ob. to their successors at the end of their four 
years’ term of office. Surely there is no evidence here of any larger 
ἀπαρχαΐ in 408/7 than in 421/0. 

Some time before 329/8, as Ziehen‘ has shown, the ἱεροποιοὶ 
"EXevowd0ev had been replaced by the ἱεροποιοὶ éy βουλῆς and the 
functions of their office greatly curtailed. They now had charge 
only of the offerings and the purchase of the ἀναθήματα; the receiving 
of the ἀπαρχαί and all the financial administration of the temple is 
transferred to the ἐπιστάται. In the record of this year we find 
that the 657 Dr. turned over to the ἱεροποιοὶ éy βουλῆς was the 
amount of the ἀπαρχαί left after deducting amounts paid for the 
specified sacrifices and before the purchase of the ἀναθήματα. Un- 
doubtedly any small balance left after the purchase of the offerings 


1 Thu. viii. 15; Schol. Ar. Lys. 173. 


2Cf. IG, I, 54 and 69, No. 140, and Kirchhoff, ‘‘Bemerkungen su den Urkunden 
der Schatsmeister der anderen Gdtter, 55,’’ Abh. d. K. Akad. d. Wies. zu Ber., 1864. 


8 According to this same inscription the cash reserve of the temple had been 
reduced to something less than three talents. Cf. the balance of over 90 talents 
shown in JG, I. Sup., 178, No. 225g. 

4 Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 222-24. 


8 7G, II, 5, 183, No. 7676, and 198, No. 8340, ll. 48-45, show that in the fourth 
century the four-year term of office of the ἐπιστάται began with the first year of an 
Olympiad. So also in the inscription of 408/7 (Ath. Mitt., opp. p. 192) the new 
ἐκιστάται enter upon their duties at the beginning of an Olympiad. Butin JG, I.Sup., 
174, No. 225k, their four years seem to begin with the third year of an Olympiad. 
Evidently some change in the time of their election took place between 418 and 408. 
This may have been the time of the afore-mentioned change in the administration 
of affairs at Eleusis, for which Ziehen (op. cit.) is searching for a more exact date. 
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was again returned to the ἐπιστάται. And this no doubt would be 
a “lacherlich gerinfiigige Summe’”’ comparable with the 6 Dr. and 
the 31 Dr. turned over to them in 421/0 and 420/19. Evidently 
here is no argument to show that the tax decree was not yet in force 
in 419/8. Even if our explanation of the inscription above con- 
sidered is not accepted, the fact that in 421/0 the ἐπιστάται receive 
the small sum of 6 Dr. from the lepowotol while in 329/8 the ἐπιστά- 
ται pay over the much larger sum of 657 Dr. to the ἱεροποιοί should 
warn us against assuming that these two amounts have been derived 
in the same way. 

Kérte (328-29) finds that in the years 420-18 Athens was again 
in a position to take up Pericles’ program of the unification of all 
the Greeks in peaceful enterprise under the leadership of Athens; 
for Alcibiades, by the treaty with the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans, concluded in 420,? and the operations which followed in 
Achaea,® had placed Athens at the head of one of the most powerful 
coalitions which she had ever gathered about her. As this coalition 
was dissolved in the late summer of 418 and as K6rte believes that 
the law was not in force in 419,‘ he fixes upon the spring of 418 as 
the date of the decree. He fails to see that this argument, although 
explaining why Athens would have been strong enough to pass the 
decree, does not account for the long life of the institution which it 
revived. The very first payinent would have been disturbed by the 
gathering war, and a custom which started so inauspiciously would 
not have been likely to have the vigor he claims for it in 408/7, 380, 
and 329/8. Furthermore, the year 418/7 was not an intercalary 
year,® which, as we shall see (pp. 83-87), 1 would have to have been 
if his dating were correct.® 


1 Cf. Ziehen (op. cit.): ‘*Freilich, es ist ansunehmen, dass auch die ἱεροποιοὶ éy 
βουλῆς der 4. Jahrhunderts, die ja von den ἐπιστάται die nach Absug der Kosten fir 
Opfer etc. gebliebene Summe offenbar sum Ankauf der ἀναθήματα erhielten, den 
schliesslich tibrig gebliebenen Rest wieder an die érisrdra: surickgaben.” 

3 Thu. v. 47; IG, I. Sup., 14, No. 46d. 3 Thu. v. 52. 4See pp. 75-76. 

5 Keil, Hermes, X XIX (1894), opp. p. 358, gives a convenient table. 


6 He has also failed to see that his statement (330) that this intercalation “gut 
su der von Aristophanes in den Wolken (615 ff.) geschilderten Kalenderwirrung gegen 
Ende des archidamischen Krieges paast,’’ if taken in connection with the fact that the 
reformation in the calendar came before 418 (Keil, op. cit., 346-47), is an argument 
against his dating. This fact also argues against his further suggestion (330,) that 
the passage from Aristophanes may belong to the revision of the Clouds. 
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One further argument of Kérte (330-31) remains to be noticed. 
It is based on the article in Lampon’s amendment to our law (Il. 
54-59) which directs that the Basileus shall inclose the Pelargicon, 
and that in the future no one shall erect altars, quarry stone, or 
remove stone or earth, without the consent of the βουλή and the 
δῆμος, and provides a penalty of 500 Dr. for the violation of this 
law. A cause, ‘“‘wenn nicht der Hauptanlass,’’ of this K6rte finds 
in the building in 420, “ohne ersichtliche Mitwirkung des Staats,”’ 
of the Asclepieum, which, on the authority of Dérpfeld,! was either 
entirely or partially in the Pelargicon, and in the opposition to the 
sanctuary in the following year on the part of the Kerykes.? This 
argument rests on two assumptions: that the Asclepieum was 
founded without the vote of the council and people, and that it was 
at least partly in the territory of the Pelargicon.? Neither of these 


1 Ath. Mitt., XX (1895), 192. 2 See K5rte, op. cit., 313-20. 


8 Even though we do not take the view of Judeich (Topographie von Athen, 111), 
which limits the Pelargicon to a small area near the west end of the Acropolis, but 
subscribe to the main contention of Ddrpfeld and his followers, that it included a much 
larger stretch of land along the southern slope, it is still open to debate as to whether 
it covered any part of the territory of the Asclepieum. After much searching in the 
writings of Dérpfeld, I fail to find any place where he has given us a reason for thinking 
that it did. In 1889 (Ath. Métt., XIV, 65) he describes this region as ‘‘das von der 
Klepsydra bis sum Asklepieion reichende Pelasgikon.’’ According to Miss Harrison 
(Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 538), Dr. Dérpfeld in 1889 held that 
the Pelargicon extended to and only to the Asclepieum, and she so represented it on 
her map (296). In 1895 in the passage cited by Kdrte, he seems to state dogmatically 
that ‘‘ein anderes Stick (der alten pelargischen Burg) war vom Asklepieion und viel- 
leicht von anderen Heiligttimern eingenommen.” In the next year, 1896, he says 
(Bh. Mus., LI, 131), ‘‘Ein Theil der Unterburg war das sur Zeit des Thukydides ὑπὸ 
τὴν ἀκρόπολιν gelegene Pelargikon (ii. 17), dessen spitere Ausdehnung wir swar kennen 
(es reichte vom Areopag bis sum Asklepieion), dessen urspriingliche Grenszen wir 
aber nicht mit voller Sicherheit angeben kinnen. Wahrscheinlich umfasste die 
Unterberg den Burghtgel soweit, dass sie die Klepsydra im Nordwesten und die 
Asklepicionquelle im Siiden einschloss. Jedenfalls lag sie am westlichen und sidlichen 
Abhang.”’ In 1906 in his review (Woch. kl. Ph., XXIII, 205-6) of Judeich’s Topo- 
graphite von Athen he simply says, ‘‘ Die altere pelasgische Festung dagegen war meines 
Erachtens grésser und umfasste ausser der spiteren Akropolis noch einen weiteren 
Teil des Westabhanges und fast den ganzen Siidabhang bis einschliesslich des Asklepi- 
eion.”’ By this time Miss Harrison (Primitive Athens, 35, and n. 3) has adopted this 
view and gives two reasons for it, ‘‘The Pelasgikon of Lucian’s day only extended as 
far as the Asklepicion: the earlier fortification must have included what was later 
the Asklepieion, as it would need to protect the important well within that precinct. 
A protest was raised against the building of the Asklepieion after it was begun; possi- 
bly this was because of its encroachment on the Pelargikon,’”’ and for this last reason 
she refers to the argument of Kdrte which we are discussing, and which, as we have 
seen, resta on two unfounded assumptions. The other reason is refuted by Judeich 
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assumptions can be proved. Regarding the first one, as von Prott 
(116) says, Koérte himself feels the weakness of the supposition, for 
the worship of Asclepius was taken into the cult of Demeter, and it 
is unthinkable that the cult of Asclepius was settled in the Pelargicon 
without the vote of the council and people. The passage from 
Lucian,! which is cited by Miller* in support of the second assump- 
tion, proves, if anything, that the Pelargicon did not include any 
of the territory of the Asclepieum, and Dérpfeld* so understands 
it. Besides, a better reason for the regulation about the Pelargicon 
is found in the common custom of making provision for the inviola- 
bility of consecrated ground.‘ 

Thus all the arguments which Ké6rte has advanced for his dating 
fall to the ground. Nor can we accept the arguments which Ziehen® 
gives for the year 422. He accepts Kérte’s (321) arguments from 
the orthography and use of the spiritus asper as placing the decree 
in the time of the Peace of Nicias, and argues that during the inva- 
sions of Archidamus into Attic territory in 431-425 the offerings 
must have ceased; the accounts of 422-418 show that they were 
being made; the truce made in the month Elaphebolion in 423 with 
the consequent hope of peace must have offered the occasion for the 
passing of the decree. He is quite right in regarding the accounts of 
422-418 as evidence that the law was then in force. But, as we 
have seen (pp. 73-75), Korte’s arguments do not hold. Undoubtedly 


(op. cit., 111.) when he says, ‘‘Gegen den Ejinschluss der Asklepieionquelle sum P. 
spricht, dass sich dabei der Wassermangel, der die Anhinger Kylons sur Ergebung 
swang (Thuk. i. 126, 9), kaum verstehen ldisst. Ddrpfeld's latest statement on this 
subject (Ath. Mitt.,. XXXVI [1911], 72) leaves the extent of the Pelargicon unde- 
fined, and describes it simply as ‘‘der westliche und namentlich der sidliche Burgab- 
hang, entsprechend den Angaben des Thukydides (ii. 15).'" Itis greatly to be regretted 
that Dérpfeld’s long-contemplated (Ath. Mitt., XXXVI [1911], 71) ‘‘grdssere Arbeit”’ 
on the Pelargicon has not yet appeared. 

1 Pise. 42. 

2 Am. J. Arch., VIII (1893), 487-88. 


8 Οἱ. Rh. Mus., LI (1896), 131, quoted on p. 81;. The reference (Ath. Mitt., XTV 
[1889], 65), cited by D’Ooge (The Acropolis of Athens, 26) in support of his statement 
that according to Dérpfeld ‘‘the Pelargicon would include the springs of the Clepsydra 
and of the sanctuary of Asclepius,”’ does not so state. Dédrpfeld speaks here of ‘‘das 
von der Klepsydra bis zum Asklepieion reichende Pelasgikon.’’ 


4Cf. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae, 22. See also Leges Graeciae ef Insularum, 
Nos. 34 and 87. 


5 Leges Graecorum sacrae, 21-22. 
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the &xapxai were very small during the years 431-425; but this is 
no argument against a still earlier date for our decree. His further 
argument that the confused condition of the calendar in 423! must 
have been the cause for the intercalation of an extra month is refuted 
by the fact that the change of the intercalary month from Poseideon 
II to Hecatombaeon II, which, as we shall see (pp. 83-87), is the 
meaning of the lines (53-54) to which he refers, did not assist in any 
way to relieve the confusion. That was remedied by the omission 
of an intercalary month from the year 422/1,? which thus became a 
common year, and this is argument sufficient against placing our 
decree in the spring of 422; for the next year according to these lines 
had to be an intercalary year. Nor is the caution implied in the 
words (]. 31) ὅποι ἂν δοκῇ δυνατὸν εἶναι any more suited to the time 
following the truce of 423 than to the period immediately after the 
thirty-year truce (see p. 90). Thus we see that there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt the evidence already given (pp. 71-73) for a date 
prior to 434. Ké6rte (322) himself feels that the decree ‘‘ist eine 
grossartige religids-politische Massregel, an sich der perikleischen 
wol wiirdig.’” 

The notice to which we have just referred, μῆνα δὲ ἐμβάλλειν 
‘ExarovBatava τὸν νέον ἄρχοντα, which is found in Lampon’s amend- 
ment to the decree (ll. 53-54), when nghtly understood, helps us 
to fix the date more closely still. Foucart’s (242) idea that it 
refers to the intercalation of one or more days to allow time for the 
bringing in of the ἀπαρχαί cannot be the meaning of the Greek.‘ 
And further, as Schmidt (691) observes, what could be the purpose 
of lengthening the period of already more than three months by one 

1Cf. Ar. Nub. 615 ff. 


3 Cf. Keil, Hermes, XXIX (1894), 846-47. 


3 Léschcke (19) raises the question whether the scheme is not due to the oppo- 
sition of the civil and religious authorities of Eleusis and Athens. But, as we shall 
see (p. 88), there is no warrant for assuming any such opposition; and the general plan 
of our decree bears too great a resemblance to other measures of Pericles. 

4Cf. Lipsius, Leip. St., III (1880), 209: ‘‘Aber das kann ja unmdglich in den 
Worten liegen, nicht um ἡμέραι ἐμβόλιμοι, sondern um einen μὴν ἐμβόλιμος handelt 
68 sich.”” Also Sauppe, op. cit., 14: ‘‘diem intercalare in mense aliquo graece dici 
non potest ἐμβάλλειν μῆνα, sed ἐμβάλλειν els μῆνα dicendum erat.’”” As Sauppe and 
Lipsius have both shown, ‘‘auch mit der Erinnerung an die Doppeldatirungen κατ᾽ 
ἄρχοντα und κατὰ θεόν ist wenig geférdert,’’ for the examples given are all late. Cf. 
Usener, Rh. Mus., XXXIV (1879), 418 f. 
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or two days? Léschcke! thinks that this sentence means that an 
extra month is to be intercalated; but, as we have already noted 
(p. 83), the calendar at this time needed the omission rather than the 
addition of a month.’ 

As Keil (347;) has well proved, we must agree with Lipsius (209), 
against Foucart (242-43), Schmidt (681-714), Schafer,* and Ziehen,* 
in interpreting this sentence to mean that in the following year, 
which would be an intercalary year, a Hecatombaeon II was to take 
the place of the usual Poseideon II.5 Schmidt (681) strenuously 
claims that this sentence has absolutely no connection with the 
calendar and offers the following arguments in support of his theory. 
First, he asserts (682) that the δῆμος had nothing to say about the 
establishing of the calendar for any single year, that this was the 
business of the hieromnemon, and that he and not the people was 
held directly responsible for the condition of the calendar. But he 
has failed to notice that in the opening verses of the very passage 
which he cites® the δῆμος 18 held responsible by the Clouds for the 


1 Op. cit., 20g: ‘Waren Kalenderseit und natirliche Zeit in Uebereinstimmung, 
so konnte die Panathen&engesandtschaft die ἀπαρχή mitnehmen. War der Kalender 
aber einen Monat vorausgeeilt, so war es unmdglich die Ernte rechtseitig fir jenen 
Termin einsubringen . . . . So lag es im allseitigen Interesse gleichzeitig mit der 
Einfihrung der ἀπαρχή den Kalender su revidiren.”’ 

2 Cf. Schmidt, op. cit., 706. 

3 Jahr. kl. Ph., CK XXIIT (1886), 173. 4 Leges Graecorum sacrae, 19. 


5 The reason for this provision was not, as Lipsius (211) asserts, to postpone the 
Pythian festival, for that, as Schmidt (707-8) has said, would have no real con- 
nection with the main purpose of our decree. And Schmidt (690, 692-95) has shown 
conclusively that we must find an interpretation of every provision of Lampon’s 
amendment which is in immediate connection with the principal motion. The close 
connection between the provision regarding the Pelargicon and our decree has been 
further emphasised by Léschcke (18-19). Cf. also Curtius, Sttzungsberichie ἃ. Ber. 
Akad., 1884, 502. The real reason for the provision for intercalating a month is 
given by Keil (op. cit.) when he says, ‘‘Gewiss sollte die Frist fiir die Einlieferung des 
Getreides verlangert werden (darin hat Schmidt m. E. gegen Lipsius recht); das wurde 
eben so erreicht, dass man statt des Posid. II den Hek. II einschob; denn da die Ein- 
lieferung sweifelsohne in Boedr. su den Eleusinien (cf. Mommseen, Feste d. Stadt 
Athen, 205) erfolgen sollte, so wurde durch Schaltung vor dem Boedr. die Frist ver- 
langert.’’ Schmidt (712) and Schafer (173-74) are troubled by the failure in the 
decree itself to mention a time limit for the bringing in of the drapyal. But this is 
probably to be accounted for by the fact that it was provided for κατὰ τὰ πάτρια. 
What need of putting into the decree what was self-evident ? 


4 Οἵ. Ar. Nub. 615-26: 
ἄλλα τ᾽ εὖ δρᾶν φησιν, ὑμᾶς 8’ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας 
οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω κνυδοιδοπᾶν. 
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disturbed condition of the calendar. As the hieromnemon held 
his office under the δῆμος, it is just as reasonable to assume that it 
could at any time instruct him regarding any feature of his duties as 
to admit that it “hatte wohl dariiber zu entscheiden, ob man ein 
neues kalendersystem . ... annehmen wolle oder nicht.” Further- 
more, the passage in Aristophanes does not prove that the hierom- 
nemon had anything to do with the intercalation of the months, for, 
as Starkie! has pointed out, ‘‘the errors were not due to this cause, 
and would have remained, no matter when they [the intercalary 
months] were inserted.’”’ The real ultimate redactor of the calendar 
for each year is shown by our decree and others to have been the 
Attic δῆμος itself. And this also answers the first part of Schmidt’s 
second argument that the hieromnemon and not the archon would 
have been charged with the duty of making the change in the calen- 
dar. Regarding his further statement that by no means could this 
duty be assigned to the ‘‘new archon’”’ because the calendar for the 
new year had to be determined and published before he took office,* 
is not this difficulty to be explained rather by supposing that, although 
the calendar was fixed before he took office, yet it was the executive 
duty of the Archon Eponymous to carry it into practical effect ? 
This was probably done by issuing such proclamations as were 
needful from time to time, just as the president of the United States, 
for instance, issues yearly his Thanksgiving proclamation. We 
know that this archon had charge of most of the newer religious 
festivals,* for which he would undoubtedly issue such preliminary 
proclamations, and which were of course affected by any change in 
the calendar. Schmidt’s third argument (695-97), that this change 
in the calendar would be ‘in klaffenden widerspruch”’ with the main 
portion of the decree, has already been answered by Keil.‘ 

In support of his contention (697) that this interpretation is 
contradictory to the Greek usage of these words, Schmidt gives us 
a very lengthy (697-704) and untrustworthy, because ex sileniio, 
argument based on what for the fifth century would be altogether 


1 The ‘‘ Clouds” of Aristophanes, 330, App., on vs. 625. 

3 This argument is further developed in op. cit., 709-11. 

3 Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. iii. 3, and see Schéffer, Archontes in P.W., II, 580. 
4 See p. 84,. 
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too few instances. Stated more fully his argument is that according 
to Greek chronological terminology the intercalation of a month 
cannot be expressed by μῆνα ἐμβάλλειν, nor the intercalation of a 
Hecatombaeon II by μῆνα ἐμβάλλειν ‘ExarouBarava, but that the 
first would have to be expressed by μῆνα ἐμβόλιμον ἐπεμβάλλειν, 
and the second by μῆνα ἐμβόλιμον ἐπεμβάλλειν ἙἙκατομβαιῶνα 
δεύτερον. Schmidt admits that there are some instances (698-99) 
in later times of the use of ἐμβάλλειν in this sense, and that the 
usual word ἐπεμβάλλειν is used (700) at times without the addition 
of the word ἐμβόλιμος. He has overlooked the facts, that the 
‘‘ pracisierung’’ which he (703) so strenuously demands is something 
which comes with usage and would not be expected to be so thor- 
oughly established in the fifth century as in the later times from 
which his examples are mostly taken, and that we are dealing with 
ap inscription cut in stone in which unnecessary words are dis- 
pensed with. This condensation is seen in other parts of our inscrip- 
tion, e.g., in the omission of verbs governing the infinitive clauses 
and of the subjects of some of the infinitives and imperatives even 
when different from the subjects of the preceding clause.' In fact, 
Schmidt’s argument was answered in a sentence by Keil (op. cit.) 
when he said, ‘‘Dass μῆνα ἐμβάλλειν ἙἙκατομβαιῶνα att. nicht 
bedeuten kénne einen ἙἙκατομβαιὼν δεύτερος einschieben, hat 
Schmidt fiir Niemanden, der Parallelen wagt und nicht ziahlt,. 
bewiesen.’’? Schmidt’s (704-12) long argument that the chrono- 
logical interpretation contradicts all our knowledge of the calendar 
is overthrown, as Keil (op. cit.) shows, by the fact that we now have 
evidence for a Gamelion [1 and an Anthesterion II.‘ 

Schmidt’s (713) own explanation of these words, ‘‘einen monat 
aber, den Hekatombaion (oder ‘den monat Hekatombaion aber’) 

111. 10, 13, 21, 29. 

2 And indeed, as he adds, ‘‘ Was hat’'s denn fiir einen Zweck Belege aus den Basi- 
lica su h&ufen, wenn es sich um das Attische des 5 Jahrh. handelt?"’ Our inscription 
shows evidence of some trouble with this sentence in the mark ::: which takes the 
place of an effaced letter just before the word ἐμβάλλειν. Could it be that before the 
erasure the sentence ran μῆνα δ᾽ ἐπεμβάλλειν, etc. ? 


37G, II, 1, 425, No. 3205. In connection with this inscription Keil refers to 
Δελτ. dpx. 1888. 113 to which I have not had access. See also JG, II, 5, 181, No. 733, 5. 


4BCH, XV (1891), 353: "Ewt ᾿Αρχελάου ᾿Ανθεστηριῶνος ἐμβολίμον κτὰ, See IG, 
II, 5, 101, No. 385c ( =Ditt.?, 242, 1). 
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soll der neue archon dreingeben oder einschalten, einfiigen, hinzu- 
figen, einrdumen, einlegen, einsetzen, einschieben, dh. einschub 
geben, verzug geben, zeit (frist, anstand, nachsicht oder indult) 
geben” for the bringing in of the ἀπαρχαί shows in the first place ~ 
how hard he must labor to get away from the obvious meaning of 
ἐμβάλλειν. For his meaning he can adduce (717) but one instance,! 
in which the meaning evidently belongs to the combination χρόνον 
ἐμβάλλειν plus a dative. Then, by Schmidt’s (742) own admission 
that the archon had nothing to do with the Eleusiman ἀπαρχή, we 
are confronted with the very difficulty which he found so damaging 
(pp. 84-85) to the interpretation of the provision as requiring 
a change in the calendar.? Schmidt’s theory drives him to the ex- 
tremely improbable assumption (742) that a list of delinquents among 
the allied states was turned over, at the time of the change in admin- 
istration, by the hierophant or Basileus to the new Archon Epony- 
mous. We have only to read this hypothesis to be ready to agree 
with Schafer (175) that no such function can have belonged to the 
new archon. A still further objection to Schmidt’s interpretation 
is convincingly urged by Schafer (174), who cannot see why the 
decree did not establish the limit for all time instead of prescribing 
that this same limit be set each year by the archon, without giving 
him any discretion in the matter. 

Schafer (175), though believing with Schmidt that this pro- 
vision has no relation to the calendar, has no explanation of the 
sentence to which he does not himself raise valid objections. His 
translation of Ἑκατονβαιῶνα τὸν νέον ἄρχοντα as “der Anfang des 
Hekatombaion”’ is not warranted by Greek usage.* Thus Schmidt’s 
theory that we have here the designation of a “ praclusivfrist’”’ for 
the bringing in of the ἀπαρχαί and all his objections to ‘die kalenda- 
rische erklérung”’ fall to the ground. The natural interpretation of 
this sentence is that in the following year, the executive conduct of 
whose calendar was in the hands of the Archon Eponymous, a 
Hecatombaeon II was to be the intercalary month instead of the 
usual Poseideon II. 

1Plut. Them. 19: χρόνον ἐμβάλλειν τῷ τειχισμῷ ἐκ τῆς διατριβῆς. 


2 Οἱ. Βοβδίοσ, op. cit., 173. 


8 In the example he cites from Plato, Rep. x. 619, ἄρχων ἷἰβΒ not used in the absolute 
neuter sense, which he tries to justify for our sentence. It is not a parallel case. 
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If, then, the year following the passage of the decree was an 
intercalary year, we are limited in our choice of dates to the spring 
of 446, 443, 440, 438, and 435.! Of these dates undoubtedly 435 
is to be excluded, because of the extreme improbability that the 
Pythia was favorable to Athens in that year.? Léschcke, however, 
without regard to this improbability, dates the decree in 435. Just 
as Korte thinks he sees the cause for the regulation about the Pelar- 
gicon in the building of the Asclepieum (p. 81), so Léschcke tries to 
find it in the building of the Odeum and Propylaea by Pericles and 
Mnesicles, which must surely have caused much disturbance for the 
Eleusinium.® The interruption of this work he regards as the effect 
of this regulation. And then with the help of the fact that the 
following year was an intercalary year he reaches the date 435. 
But the great similarity of the main provisions of our decree with 
other Periclean plans,‘ and the known intimacy of Pericles and 
Lampon,® are arguments sufficient against any interpretation of the 
decree which assumes that it was in any way in opposition to the 
great statesman. Besides, this article, by a saving clause,* makes 
abundant provision for exceptions to its restrictions. Pericles at 
this time would have had no difficulty in securing whatever author- 


1 Busolt (GG, ITI, 1, 474.) inadvertently puts these dates each a year earlier: 
‘‘Unter dieser Voraussetsung bleibt nur die Wahl swischen Frihjabr 444, 441, 439 
und 436.’’ In the same note, he makes no objection to Lipsius’ method of reckoning 
by which ‘“Zwischen 446 und 430 nur das Jahr 438/7 (01. 85, 3) sugleich ein birger- 
liches attisches Schaltjahr und ein . . . . pythisches Festjabr war.”’ 

2Cf. p. 73. For the same reason, Busolt (GG, ITI, 1, 4742) has no hesitation in 
excluding 436, and Duncker (GA, IX5, 126,) feels that the decree ‘“‘kann demnach 
nicht su weit hinter der Wiedereinsetsung der Phokier in die Verwaltung des Heilig- 
thumes und gewiss nicht nach 440 liegen.”’ 


3 Op. cit., 18-20: ‘‘Denn sicher war es doch dieselbe Hand, die am Fuss der Burg, 


und die am Sidfitgel der Propylien dem Werke des Mnesikles halt geboten hat, ᾿ 


sumal im Amendement des Lampon angeordnet wird τὸν βασιλέα ὁρίσαι τὰ ἱερὰ τὰ ἐν 
τῷ πελαργικῷ und eine Neuterminirung der Besirke der Artemis Brauronia, der 
Athene Nike, der Artemis Hekate und der Chariten augenfallig den Weiterbau des 
Stidfliigels ghemmt haben. Jene Stdrung fand Statt, als der Unterbau der Propyla&en 
vollendet war, und die Werkstiicke des Geba&udes selbst behauen aber noch nicht 
versetst.”’ 

4 This fact leads Kekulé (Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athene Nike, 26) finally 
to decide against his own suggestion that this article was inserted in the degree to 
thwart the building operations of Mnesicles. 

6 Plut. Per. 6; Arist. Rhet. ii. 18, p. 1419a, 2. 


6L. 56: ἄνευ τῆς βουλῆς καὶ rod δήμου. 
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ization would be necessary for his building projects. Then, too, the 
great uncertainty that still obtains regarding the location of the 
Eleusinium greatly weakens this argument. And as we have already 
seen (p. 82), this provision is better explained as prompted by a 
religious regard for sacred land. 

A statement in the scholia to Aristophanes! enables us to exclude 
two of the four remaining dates, for he tells us of a law forbidding 
personal censure in Greek comedy, which was in force during the 
archonships of Morychides (440/39), Glaucinus (439/8), and Theo- 
dorus (438,7). Kaibel’s objection? that μὴ κωμῳδεῖν means to 
produce no comedies at all is completely refuted by a Roman frag- 
ment of a record of Athenian comic didascaliae,? in which we have 
two lines, (4) ἐϊπὶ Θεοδώρου Σατύροις and (13) ἐπὶ Μορυχίδου, which, 
though fragmentary, prove conclusively that in two of these years, 
437 and 439, comedies were performed at Athens. Evidently μὴ 
κωμῳδεῖν refers to the lampooning of prominent persons.‘ Inasmuch 
as the Δραπέτιδες, which, as we have shown (pp. 67-71), was per- 
formed in the next spring after the passing of the Eleusinian decree, 
with its personal censure of Lampon and Pericles, could not have 
been produced during the years 439-437, the years 440 and 438 are 
to be excluded from the list of possible dates for our decree. 

This leaves us the choice between 446 and 443. And surely the 
apparent attitude of Athens toward the allies fits well with this 
early dating.® A further argument against a date much later than 
446, which seems to have been overlooked by later commentators, 
is the fact, noted by Sauppe (5), that in this inscription the earlier 
form of the letter N® is retained. We cannot, however, assume 


10n Ach. 67: Otros ὁ ἄρχων (Euthymenes, 437/6), ἐφ᾽ οὗ κατελύθη τὸ ψήφισμα 
τὸ περὶ τοῦ μὴ κωμῳδεῖν γραφὲν ἐπὶ Μορυχίδου. ἴσχυσε δὲ ἐκεῖνόν τε τὸν ἐνιαυτὸν καὶ δύο 
τοὺς ἐξῆς ἐπὶ Γλαυκίνονυ τε καὶ Θεοδώρου, μεθ᾽ οὖς ἐπ᾽ Εὐθυμένους κατελύθη. 

5 Hermes, XXX (1895), 82. 

3 IG, XIV, 292, No. 1097. See also Capps, Class. Phil., I (1906), 219. 

4 Bergk (142-43) regards this phrase as equivalent to μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν. Cf. 
also Leo, Quaestiones Artstophaneae, 11 ff. 

5’ Cf. Sauppe, 5: ‘‘Atque ut de temporibus anno 446 proximis cogitemus ea nobis 
persuadent, quae de sociis Athenienses decernunt: nam gubernacula societatis etiam- 
tum validis manibus et animo obsequii certo teneri intelligimus. Itaque cum Periclis 
unius consiliis res publicae regi coeptae essent, haec Athenis acta esse apparet.”’ 

6 Cf. Schits, Historia Alphabett Attict, 45f. Also Roberts, Intr. to Greek Epig- 
raphy, I, 102; II, xii. Of course Sauppe (5) was wrong in attempting to base an 
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with him (8) that this is sufficient argument against a date after 
445.1 The fact that of the twelve datives plural of o-stems, which 
occur in our decree,’ not one has the Ionic form argues against the 
year 446.5 Nor does the opinion evidently displayed in the decree,‘ 
that it would not be advisable to send heralds to all the states, afford 
any argument for the earlier date. For although, as Sauppe (5) 
says, it may have been due to the repulse which had been met by the 
ambassadors whom Pericles had sent out to all the states with the 
call to a Pan-Hellenic congress,® it cannot be shown that this opinion 
was changed by the establishing of the thirty-year peace; for the 
attempt was never renewed. Further, to conjecture with Sauppe 
(9) that the failure of the heralds, who were sent out to urge all the 
Greek states to bring in the ἀπαρχαΐ, to meet with a hearty response, 
was a contributory cause of the willingness of Pericles to make the 
thirty-year peace, is to assume without any basis in knowledge that 
these heralds did so fail. The long life and great power of the cus- 
tom here established give strong presumptive evidence that they 
met with a high degree of success. 

A strong argument against dating our decree in the spring of 
446 is to be found in the political situation of Athens at that time. 
In the late summer of 447 she had suffered a severe defeat at Coronea,® 
which had opened the way for a general defection of her subjects, 
including all Boeotia (except Plataea), Phocis, Locris, Euboea, and 
finally Megara, so that the Athenian hegemony was in danger of 
being overthrown,’ and this catastrophe was soon followed by the 
invasion of Attica by a Peloponnesian army.® Surely there could 
be no more inauspicious time for the launching of a project which 
was to claim contributions from all the allies and solicit them from 


argument for an early date on the form of «, which we find in this inscription, for we 
find this form more or less frequently until after 403. Cf. Roberte-Gardner, II, Nos. 
10, 12, 18, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34, 35, 36. 

1 The form of this letter NW as given by Roberts-Gardner, II, No. 9, seems to have 


survived a little later than the //. But cf. also the late use of Δ in IG, I. Sup., 13, 
No. 38a, for which see Roberte-Gardner, II, No. 13. 


2In ll. 9, 11, 17, 25, 33, 43, 44. 

3 Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyser, op. cit., 126. 

4L. 31: ὅποι ἂν δοκῇ αὐτῇ δυνατὸν εἶναι. 

δ Cf. Plut. Per. 17. 

4 Busolt, GG, III, 1, 422. 7 Ibid., 424. 3 Ibid., 426. 
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all Greece. Only after the subjugation of Euboea in 446 and at 
the conclusion of the thirty-year peace in 445 was Athens in position 
to undertake with any hope of success such a project as that out- 
lined in our decree.!. Undoubtedly another consequence of the defeat 
at Coronea, as Schmidt (690) points out, was that the Delphic oracle 
again came into the possession of the Delphians and was therefore 
hostile to the Athenians. He feels the force of this argument so 
strongly that he regards it as one of his most convincing proofs 
against the hypothesis of a recently received response. But as we 
(pp. 71-73) have not only overthrown Schmidt’s other objections 
to regarding this oracle as one just received from the Pythia, but 
have given reasons for believing that it was a newly delivered oracle, 
we must the rather regard the attitude of the oracle toward Athens 
just after the battle of Coronea as further conclusive evidence against 
the year 446. It is very likely that one of the provisions of the 
thirty-year peace was that all should have free and undisturbed 
access to the Pythian oracle. In the truce of 4232 and the treaty of 
Nicias* we find such provision given the prominent place. Possibly, 
for a while at least after 445, the oracle was more favorable to Athens. 

A strong argument in favor of the last possibility that remains, 
the year 443, is the fact, noted by Busolt,‘ that in 445/4 Athens 
suffered from a grain famine,® resulting from successive crop failures.® 
This, as he says, probably caused an appeal to Delphi and led to the 
μαντεία which figures in our decree. That, as Schmidt (684) urges, 
the first half of 443 was already occupied for both Lampon and 
Pericles with the founding of Thurii is no argument against placing 
the decree in the same year; for, from what we know of these states- 
men, they were quite capable of handling both these projects, and 
some others besides, at the same time. The reasons which have led 
to this early dating are so strong that they far outweigh the some- 
what tentative suggestions of Wilhelm (15)? based upon the character 
of the writing. If similar letters are found on inscriptions of 433/2, 


1 Foucart (256) feels that ‘‘le moment le plus convenable pour le decret semble 
étre les années qui suivirent la tréve de trente années,” and Schmidt (684) concurs in 
this opinion. 

3 Thu. iv. 118. δ Cf. Schol. Ar. Vesp. 718. 

3 Ihid., v. 18. 6 Cf. IG, I. Sup., 8, No. 22¢, 1. 6. 

4@QG, ITI, 1, 474s. 7 See p. 75. 
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it is not impossible that our monument, engraved only ten years 
earlier, one of the most important and probably one of the most 
carefully executed of all the Athenian decrees, shows a degree of 
perfection not found in many contemporary inscriptions. 

We can now have no doubt that the decree was enacted in the 
spring of 443.1 The Apazérides was consequently performed in the 
following spring, 442.2 Surely there is no other place and time so 
well described by the ‘dog and city game,’” of the fragment (56K) 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, as the city of Athens at about 
the time of the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesius. For, 
according to Meineke’s (45) very keen interpretation of the fragment, 


1 This year was an important time in the history of the Athenian people, for, as 
we shall see, it witnessed the ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesius, which removed 
the last important opposition to the power of Pericles. In this same spring important 
changes were made in the administration of the affairs of the Delian Confederacy. 
The league was divided into five provinces, and the allies became practically subjects 
of Athens. See Meyer, GA, IV, 43. Corresponding to these changes, from this year 
on, we find the allies grouped under subheadings in the tribute lista (JG, I, 119 f.). 
Also the name of the ‘EAAnvoraplas is added at the end of the list, and an extra officer, 
ἃ συγγραμματεύς, is assigned to this year and the next. At the same time preparations 
were made for the founding of Thurii (Busolt, GG, ITI, 1,523,. See also Vémel, Quo 
anno Thurit condi: sint?), As this colony lay in a thriving wheat district, no doubt, 
as Busolt (GG, III, 1, 527) suggests, its founding would serve ‘‘wesentlich sur Deckung 
des gerade damals empfindlichen Bedarfes Attikas beizutragen,’’ and Lampon no 
doubt thought, as Busolt again says (GG, III, 1, 529), that he ‘‘eine erhebliche Stei- 
gerung der eleusinischen Getreidespenden erwarten mochte.”’ If, as Lipsius (208) 
says, the completion of the temple at Eleusis is connected with this decree, we thus win 
8 very exact dating for the erection of this temple, which must have been finished in 
444 or 443. 


2 Meineke (FCG, II, 43) dates the Aparérides “‘proximo tempore ante Thurios 
conditos h.e. ante Olymp. LX XXIV. 1” (=444/3), in the belief that the uelpaxes of 
fragment VI (=fr. 55K) are the Sybarites, but this view, like Bergk’s interpretation 
of the title (see p. 66,) rests on mere conjecture, and is improbable now that we know 
that the play had to do with the ἀπαρχαί of Demeter and Persephone. 


3 This game seems to have been played on a sort of checkerboard, called πόλις, 
with men called κύνες. Cf. Pollux, Onomasticon, ix. 98-99: ἡ δὲ διὰ πολλῶν ψήφων 
καιδιὰ πλινθίον ἐστὶ χώρας ἐν ypapupais ἔχον διακειμένας. καὶ τὸ μὲν πλινθίον καλεῖται 
πόλις, τῶν δὲ ψήφων ἑκάστη κύων" διῃρημένων δὲ εἰς δύο τῶν ψήφων κατὰ τὰς χρόας, ἡ τέχνη 
τῆς παιδιᾶς ἐστι περιλήψει τῶν δύο ψήφων ὁμοχρόων τὴν ἑτερόχρον» ἀνειρεῖν͵ ὅθεν καὶ 


Κρατίνῳ πέπαικται" 
Πα»διονίδα πόλεως βασιλέως 


τῆς lepoxédaxos, οἶσθ᾽ ἣν λέγομεν, 

καὶ κύνα καὶ πόλιν ἣν παίζουσιν. 
For corrections made in the reading of the Fragment quoted, see pp. 69, note, and 70, 
Cratinus, through this reference to the ‘‘Son of Pandion,’’ is evidently alluding to 
Pericles as ‘‘ King of a priest-flattered city,’’ the ‘' King-piece”’ in the political game, 
and says ‘‘you know the ‘city,’ I mean, and the game of ‘dog and city’ we play at.”’ 
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it refers to the struggle for the supremacy of Athens, which took place 
at that time between Pericles and his political opponents. The word 
βασιλεύς, in the first line of this fragment, is probably used in a 
double sense. In the game referred to it seems to have denoted 
@ piece that was not moved except under compulsion after every 
other resource had been exhausted.! Metaphorically it implies the 
instability of Pericles’ position. Nothing could be more natural 
than a threat of this kind in the mouths of his opponents just after 
the ostracism of Thucydides. ‘You have your advantage now, but 
the game is still on, and sooner or later the king piece must be moved.”’ 
Although there has been considerable disagreement among scholars 
as to when this ostracism occurred, I think we need have no doubt 
about the correct date. Plutarch* describes Pericles as ruling with 
absolute power for fifteen years after the ostracism of Thucydides. 
Undoubtedly, from the use of the phrase ἐν ταῖς ἐνιαυσίοις orparn- 
vias, Plutarch’s statement is based on the fact that after the 
ostracism Pericles was elected στρατηγός for fifteen consecutive 
years. Since it is now established that he was re-elected for the 
year 430/29,*° these fifteen years were 443/2-429/8 inclusive. As - 
Busolt‘ observes, the short interval, during which he was deposed, 
would naturally be neglected by our biographer, who is interested 
in making the period as long as possible. Busolt (op. cit.)® places 
the ostracism in the year 443/2, but it is evident that it must have 
occurred in the spring® of 443, since the entire fifteen-year period 


ΣΤ is, no doubt, this same game which is referred to in Schol. Theocr. vi. 18: 
μέσην yap τιθέασιν οἱ παίζοντες ψῆφον, fs οὐχ ἄπτονται, εἰ μὴ τέλεον ἡττώμενοι αὐτῆς 
dpa:wro. And again: ἐκεῖνοι γὰρ ὅταν πολλὰ ποιήσαντες οὐ δύναται ὁ ἕτερος νικῆσαι 
τὸν ὁμοπαίκτορα, κινεῖ καὶ τὸν ἀπὸ γραμμῆς λίθον, ἤγουν τὸν οὕτω βασιλέα καλούμενον. 


2 Per. xvi. 2-3: τεσσαράκοντα μὲν ἔτη πρωτεύων dv Eduiddras καὶ Λεωκράταις καὶ 
Μυρωνίδαις καὶ Κίμωσι καὶ Ἰολμίδαις καὶ Θουκυδίδαις, μετὰ δὲ τὴν Θουκυδίδον κατάλυσιν 
καὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμὸν οὐκ ἔλάττω τῶν πεντεκαίδεκα ἐτῶν διηνεκῆ καὶ μίαν οὖσαν ἐν ταῖς 
ἐνιανσίοις στρατηγίαις ἀρχὴν καὶ δυναστείαν κτησάμενος, κτλ. 

8 Οἱ. Swoboda, Hermes, XXVIII (1893), 541 ff. and Wilamowits, Artstoteles und 
Athen, IT, 248. 

4GG, ITI, 1, 4953. 

δ Followed by Kirchner (Pr. At., 7268 and 11811), Martin (s.v., ‘‘Ostrakismos’’ in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, IV, 260, and Notes sur l'ostracisme 
dans Athénes, 16-18), εἰ al. 

4 The preliminary vote, as to whether the people would have recourse to ostracism 
in the current year, was taken in the sixth prytany (cf. Arist. Ath. Pol. xliii. 5). 
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came μετὰ δὲ τὴν Θουκυδίδου κατάλυσιν καὶ τὸν ὀστρακισμόν, and 
Meyer! agrees with this dating. When the Δρακπέτιδες was pro- 
duced, in the spring of 442, the opponents of Pericles were still 
fretting over their defeat and were kindled with indignation at the 
many new undertakings which were being launched by their now 
dominant antagonist. 
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1GA, IV, 44. The same result has also been attained by Carcopino, (Héstoire 
de Vostracteme athénien, 204-10). 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


SOME NEW COMIC FRAGMENTS 


In the second volume of their Papirz Greci 6 Latinit (Firenze: Ariani, 
1913) the Societa Italiana per la ricerca dei Papiri in Egitto published some 
fragments of a play of the New Comedy the style of which suggests that it. 
may have been by Menander. Since the original publication is not widely 
distributed it may be well to call the fragments to the attention of the readers 
of Classical Philology. 

Three pieces of parchment of the fifth century, which, according to 
Vitelli, evidently formed the outside folio of a quaternion, yield 87 verses, 
many of which are mutilated beyond restoration. The total naturally is 
insufficient to show the plot. Yet it seems probable that the chief character 
was a miser, φιλάργυρος, to judge from the prologue as well as from the 
words of Smicrines. The play was not necessarily called Φιλάργυρος of 
course, but we inevitably think of the comedies by Philiscus, Philippides, 
Dioxippus, and Theognetus, which did have this title; and the original of 
the Aulularia may as well have been called Φιλάργυρος as anything else that 
has been conjectured. 

Of the prologue some twenty fragmentary verses are preserved. These 
are sufficient to show that it was of the familiar expository type in which not 
only the antecedent circumstances are set forth, but the characters are some- 
what described, their relationship made clear, and the houses on the scene 
duly designated. The most interesting thing is that the prologue is spoken by 
Τύχη, 88 is made evident by the closing verses, not by the opening lines, as 
seems to have been the prevailing custom when a θεὸς προλογίζων appeared. 
This matter I shall discuss elsewhere. Vitelli thinks it probable that the 
prologue was preceded by an initial scene, as in the Cistellaria, and the M.G., 
and in Menander’s "Hpws; however, there is no certain indication that this 
was the case. Immediately after the prologue Smicrines speaks and first 
defends himself against the charge of being avaricious; then he declares that 
he wishes to warn against an impending marriage: 

30 ff.: τοὺς δὲ γινομένους γάμους 
τούτους προειπεῖν βούλομ᾽ αὐτοῖς μὴ ποεῖν. 
ἴσως γὰρ ἄτοπον καὶ λέγειν" οὐκ ἐν γάμοις 
With these words the parchment leaf breaks off, so that we cannot determine 
what marriage is meant. The second leaf gives us on the recto first a part 
of a dialogue between two characters who are plotting to pretend that 
96 
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Chaereas, the brother of Smicrines, has suddenly died. An interlude by 
the chorus (χοροῦ) is followed by a scene in which Smicrines’ satisfaction over 
his new wealth is interrupted by the entrance of a slave, doubtless the tricky 
Aaos, announcing a sudden misfortune: 


ὦ δαίμονες, PoP eplovye, νὴ τὸν Ἥλιον, 

τὸ συμβεβίηκός: ο]ὐκ ἂν ὠήθην ποτέ 

ἄνθρωποίν εἰς] τοσοῦτον οὑτωσὶ ταχύ 

πάθος ἐμπεσεῖν, σκηπτός τις εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν 

ῥαγδαῖος ἐμπέπτωκε. 
This disaster is of course the pretended death of Chaereas, for which the 
slave tries to console his master by ostentatiously quoting from the tragic 
poets. These quotations include Aeschylus, frag. 159 Ν᾽, the opening of 
Euripides’ Orestes, as well as a new fragment from the same poet, happily 


documented: 
‘ras γὰρ συμφορὰς 
ἀπροσδοκήτους δαίμον᾽ ες δι]ώρισαν.᾽" 
Εὐριπίδου τοῦτ᾽ ἐστί. 
There is also a new fragment of Carcinus, followed by a quotation from an 
unknown poet—unless, indeed, it also belongs to Carcinus: 
“[οὐ]δ᾽ ἔστιν ἄπιστον τῶν ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακῶν, 
[ὡς] Καρκώζο]ς πού φησ’. “ἐν μιᾷ γὰρ ἡμέρᾳ 
τὸν εὐτυχ[ῇ τίθη)σι δυστυχῆ θεός." 
Finally we have the colorless sententia: 
(οὐδὲν γὰρ ἄλογον Savoy.’ 
Although we cannot make out the plot, the fragments are thus seen to be 
not without interest, if for no other reason, because of the new quotations 
which they contain. Some happy find may help to complete the comedy. 


Cuirrorp HEerscHEL Moors 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


NOTES ON PETRONIUS 


Petr. 69.5: Buecheler, following the MS (H), reads: ‘‘harundinibus 
quassis choraulas imitatus est.’”’ At 136. 11, “collocavit illa ignem cassis 
harundinibus collectum,’’ Buecheler reads cassis from O, rejecting quassis, 
the reading of L. In 69. 5 quassis fails to give a satisfactory meaning. 
Friedlander’s version ‘‘mit zerbrochenen Rohrstucken’’ makes the best 
sense, but Petronius does not elsewhere use quatio(quassus) in this meaning 
(cf. Segebade and Lommatzsch, 8.v.); the form quassata does occur (cf. 134, 
“‘primo ictu harundo quassata’”’). The English translators, Lowe and Hesel- 
tine (Loeb Library), adopt the meaning ‘‘brandish,” but this hardly seems 
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appropriate for an imitation of flute players (choraulas). As against the 
difficulty of quassts, cassis, in the meaning ‘“‘hollow,’’ would give a very 
satisfactory sense; cf. the various uses of cassus in this sense, TLL, ΠῚ, 520, 
37-43; Plaut. Rud. 1324, “‘cassam glandem”’; Pseud. 371, ‘‘quassam nucem,”’ 
and particularly Ovid Fast. 6. 406, ‘“‘cassa canna,” which, with Petronius 
136. 11 (supra), seems to show that cassa was a standing epithet for the reed. 
That “hollow” was a conventional epithet for the flute and pipes appears 
from TLL, III, 716, 8.0. cavus, where we find Lucr. v. 1383, “‘cavas inflare 
cicutas”’; Ovid Fast. 6. 667, “cava tibia’; Val. Flac. 4. 384, “cava fistula”’ 
(Stat. Theb. 1. 585). 
£ 1. Petr. 56."4: “numquid pater fetum emit lamna?” Buecheler seems cor- 
rect in assuming (editio maior ad 1) that this is a rustic proverb, but his expla- 
nation, “de eo qui ovillum suillumve fetum parvo aere lucratur,” does not 
satisfy. Friedlander (whom moet translators follow), criticizing Buecheler, 
suggests: ‘‘ Hat dein Vater sein Fruchtchen (d.h. dich, seinen Sohn) fir Geld 
gekauft? D.h. Bist du auf bessere, vornehmere Art sur Welt gekommen als 
andre Menschenkinder?” This hardly points the insult sufficiently. Start- 
ing with Buecheler’s assumption that this is an agricultural proverb, I think 
it pertinent to compare Plaut. Mil. 1059. 61, “‘nisi huic verri adfertur merces, 
non hic suo seminio quemquam porcellam impertiturust”; Mz. “ Dabitur 
quantum ipsi preti poscet”’; Pa., ‘“‘Talentum Philippi huic opus aurist 
Minus ab nemine accipiet,” and infra, 1. 1077, ‘Meri bellatores gignuntur 
quas hic praegnatis fecit.”” In other words, we have in Petr. 56. 4 a reference 
to the use of an admissarius (for passages cf. TLL, s.v.). I do not find the 
exact combination ‘“fetum emere’”’ in the agricultural writers, but, for the 
propriety of fetus in such an idiom, the following passages will testify. 
Fetura is in regular use for breeding; cf. Varro R.R. ii. 8. 4, “αὖ cibo suffun- 
damus vires ad feturam’”’ (of admissariz). Fetis= semen animalium appears, 
CGL, II, 579, 55 (cf. seminito in the Miles passage); and fela=semen ani- 
malium, CGL, 11, 579, 50; cf. also Varro R.R. ii. 5. 3, ‘“‘Graecia enim antiqua 
. ... tauros vocabat italos, a quorum multitudine et pulchritudine et fetu 
vitulorum Italiam dixerunt.’”’ The onus of translation is somewhat increased 
by this suggestion, but several pointed versions will easily suggest themselves. 
Petr. 127. δ: “‘quem sic tu amas, quemadmodum ego te volo.’”’ The 
point in this passage would appear sufficiently obvious but for the fact that 
it has been misunderstood by the Loeb translator, with more excuse, perhaps, 
than in the case of his other errata. Heseltine, understanding an ellipsis, 
reads: “‘whom you love as I would have you love me.” Volo is here only 
a strengthened amo; this use is technical, but clearly indicated, for other 
passages in the ordinary lexica. Good examples are Plaut. As. 542, ‘‘sine 
me amare unum Argyrippum animi causa, quem volo”; Mart. vi. 40, “tem- 
pora quid faciunt ? hanc volo te volui’’; Gr. βούλομαι, Philostr. Epist. 66. 1, 
ἣν αὐτὸς ἐβούλετο; and Boissonade on Aristaen, pp. 303, 308, 551. 
Keita PRESTON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE ON ENNIUS ANN. 202-3V 


Quo vobis mentes rectae quae stare solebant 
Antehac dementis sese flexere viai? [via codd.]. 


Proposals to keep the MS reading ma would involve a change in the text 
in the first half of the line and its reduction to an elegiac, e.g., 


Antehac dementis [se]se flexere via, 
or 
Antehac dementi[s sejse flexere via, 


(see Vahlen, ad loc.) and are very improbable. Vai is generally construed 
as a partitive genitive dependent on quo, and such expressions as ult terra- 
rum? are cited as parallels, but it is generally translated as though it were 
an ablative with flezere. The translation probably is correct, but the point 
may be raised as to whether the construction above referred to is capable 
of yielding it. Bennett, SEL, II, 36-37, after stating that this genitive con- 
struction with adverbs occurs only with gentium, terrarum, or loct, accepts 
the construction of via: with quo in our passage as Frobenius, Die Syntax 
des Ennius, and others had done before him. In early Latin, however, he 
cites only gentium with quo (Bacch. 831; Rud. 824) and with quoquo (Mere. 
858; Phorm. 551) and quoms (H.T. 928; Acc. 599). 

The characteristics of the construction may thus be stated: 

1. The genitive defines the province within which the adverb has its 
application or scope; quoquo gentium, ‘‘whithersoever on earth.” 

2. The fact that the adverb and genitive are logically closely connected 
requires that as a matter of practical psychology they shall be placed near 
together; ordinarily they are placed side by side and it is rare that more 
than two words intervene. 

Neither of these qualifications is present in our passage; for quo and 
viat are separated by the full space of two hexameter lines, and if Appius 
rallied the youths for their folly, it must have been, not because their minds 
swerved to some point in or of the road, but because they had, so to speak, 
jumped the track altogether—an instance of deliratio in its true sense; cf. 
Lucr. ili. 463-64: 


quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 
saepe animus; dementit enim deliraque fatur. .... 


The only instance of viaz that can be cited as parallel to our passage is Lucr. 


i. 1040-41: 
defecit suppeditare 
materies aliqua ratione aversa viai_ [via ΟἹ. 


Lachmann (who here, however, reads viaque) cites on i. 29 a considerable 
number of instances in which the MSS give -a for -at. Even this Lucretian 
passage has in my opinion often been misunderstood; e.g., Hidén, Synt., 
IT, 43, very needlessly took viait with ratione, and Polle, Phil., XXVI, 309, 
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conjectured aversa meatu. In both passages υἱαὶ is to be taken as ablatival, 
and probably due to Greek influence. Ennius was to a considerable extent 
an innovator from the Greek. Among his innovations the “Greek” accusa- 
tive (cf. Ann. 311, ‘‘perculsi pectora Poeni’’; cf. Bennett, op. cit., II, 261-62) 
had 8 great development in Latin because it filled a real want. This use of 
the ablatival genitive was not one that filled an extended want, and so its 
use by later authors, as well as by Ennius, was correspondingly limited. 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


NOTES ON SEXTUS EMPIRICUS ΠΡῸΣ MOYSIKOYS 21 


οὐ yap ὅτι δύναμιν ἔχει σωφρονιστικήν, καταστέλλει τὴν διάνοιαν, ἀλλὰ ἣ 
περισπαστικήν. 

“‘Music does not calm the mind because it has a sobering power except 
a distracting.” 

This is perhaps not absolutely impossible. But none of the examples 
collected in Kihner-Gerth, II, ii. 285-86, stretch the idiomatic ἀλλ᾽ # to 
this extent. The reading which restores logic and concinnity is so easy 
that I think there is a prima facie presumption in its favor. Read ἀλλὰ 
7— ‘not because it has a sobering influence, but, in so far as it has a 
distracting influence.” 

Πρὸς γραμματικούς 189: εἰ δὲ τοῦτο, ob χρεία τῆς ἀναλογίας ἀλλὰ 
παρατηρήσεως τοῦ πῶς οἱ πολλοὶ διαλέγονται. 

Read εἰς δὲ τοῦτο. Cf. 220 οὐ δεησόμεθα τῆς ἀναλογίας πρὸς διάγνωσιν 
τοῦ ἑλληνισμοῦ, ἔχοντες εἷς τοῦτο τὴν συνήθειαν. 

Πρὸς Γραμ 278: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν γε ἐκεῖνο πρόδηλόν ἐστιν ὅτι ὁπόσα μὲν βιωφελῇ 
καὶ ἀναγκαῖα εὑρίσκεται παρὰ ποιηταῖς, οἷά ἐστι τὰ γνωμικὰ καὶ παραινετικά, 
ταῦτα σαφῶς αὐτοῖς πέφρασται καὶ οὐ δεῖται γραμματικῆς, καθάπερ τὰ ἐν ξέναις 
ἱστορίαις κείμενα ἢ αἰνιγματωδῶς ἐκφερόμενα, ταῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἄχρηστα. It is 
obvious that before καθάπερ something like τὰ δὲ ἀσαφῇ has fallen out or 
possibly by haplography ὁπόσα δὲ doady. Sextus is arguing that good 
poetry is clear and needs no interpreter, and obscure poetry is useless—the 
καθάπερ clause balances the οἷά ἐστι clause above. And as the ταῦτα there 
picks up ὁπόσα μὲν so the second ταῦτα picks up the restored ὁπόσα δέ. 
Cf. infra 319: ἀρετὴ yap ποιήματος ἡ σαφήνεια, καὶ μοχθηρὸν τὸ ἀσαφὲς παρὰ 
γραμματικῇ. οὗτε οὖν ἐπὶ ἀρίστου ἐστὶ ποιήματος χρειώδης διὰ τὸ μὴ δεῖσθαι 
ἐξηγήσεως σαφὲς Gy, οὔτε ἐπὶ τοῦ μοχθηροῦ διὰ τὸ αὐτόθεν εἶναι μοχθηρόν. 

PauL SHOREY 
1 Knapp in AJP, XXXV (1914), 281, comes to the same conclusion in regard to our 


passage from Ennius. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 883 (cf. Plato Crat. 414b); Agam. 1245; 
Choeph. 1022. 
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THE HOMERIC CAESURA AND HOMERIC STYLE 


Professor Scott in his recent discussion (Class. Phil., X, 438-42) of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s paper on “The Homeric Caesura and the Close of the Verse 
as Related to the Expression of Thought’’ (Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, 1Π| [1892], 91-129) rightly points out that there are very many 
cases in which the caesura has no influence upon the construction or meaning. 
This discussion, however, seems likely to create a wrong impression of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s views, and to that extent has done an injustice to his 
conclusions. 

In the first place, one is likely to form an impression from reading Pro- 
fessor Scott’s article that the statement: ‘The true construction is often 
indicated by the pause in the third foot,’’ is Professor Seymour’s main thesis, 
whereas it is incidental and receives only a brief treatment (less than three 
pages in a paper of nearly forty). Professor Seymour expressly states in his 
conclusion (p. 126): ‘‘This paper does not claim . . . . that the caesura in 
every verse is significant.’”? Consequently the thousands of verses in which 
Professor Scott finds no significance of this kind do not at all affect the posi- 
tion taken by Professor Seymour. If this is to be weakened, the verses cited 
by Professor Seymour (pp. 123-26) must be shown to be not in point, and 
Professor Scott does not refer to a single one of these. The verse which he 
gives at the head of his list and to which he returns at the end (a 58) is not 
found in Professor Seymour’s paper. 

Again, it is to the beginner that, according to Professor Seymour, ‘“‘the 
true construction is often indicated by the pause in the third foot.” Com- 
pare: ‘‘The beginner is frequently saved the comparison of different passages 
by noting the rhythm of the verse” (p. 126); “‘@, 133. βροντήσας δ᾽ ἄρα δεινὸν 
ἀφῆκ᾽ ἀργῆτα κεραυνὸν. The Homeric scholar feels at once that δεινόν is cog- 
nate accusative with Bpovrjcas, and the mere order of words is sufficient to 
separate it from ἀργῆτα κεραυνόν, but the beginner, who expects essentially 
the same arrangement of words in Homer as in Vergil, is helped by noticing 
the intimation offered by the verse-pause”’ (p. 124). Professor Seymour was 
deeply interested in the elementary student and his teachers, and it is to 
these that the remark about the caesura as a clue to the construction is 
directed. This should be taken into consideration in understanding his 
position. 

Finally, it must be remembered that Professor Seymour’s main conten- 
tion is that the caesura of the third foot (and the pause at the end of the 
verse) ‘‘help to explain much which seems at first sight tautological and is 
explained as such.” They “do much to make a picturesque scene and to 
mark emotion.”’ ‘Translators and commentators in general have paid too 
little attention to the matter [the importance of the caesura and the pause 
at the end of the verse], and have thus lost many delicate Homeric touches 
of emphasis and contrast”’ (p. 126). It is more the art and style of the poet 
than his meaning and construction which Professor Seymour thinks is 
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revealed by careful attention to the caesura of the third foot. Compare: 
‘‘Even a superficial examination [of later epic poetry] shows at once the 
impossibility of applying to these later poets the principles which have been 
urged in this paper as fixing important elements of Homeric style’’ (p. 129; the 
italics are mine). This is the principle which Professor Seymour sets forth 
‘‘ with emphasis and in great detail’ (to quote from Professor Scott’s article) ; 
the pages which are devoted to the caesura as an indication of the construc- 
tion are strictly subordinate. This latter doctrine must stand or fall with 
the principle that the pauses of the verse had an important influence on the 
style of the Homeric poet. Stylometric tests, rather than verses in which 
the pauses seem to have little or no significance, will determine the validity 
of Professor Seymour’s theory. Professor Prescott (Class. Phil., VII, 35 ff.) 
has led the way in interpreting and, in some respects, correcting the theory 
of Professor Seymour. Much more remains to be done. The ‘‘deferred”’ 
nouns and adjectives need to be studied with reference to the important 
pauses within the verse. The writer has attempted to describe (Trans. Am. 
Phil. Ass., XXXVI [1905], 111-24) the bucolic diaeresis with reference to the 
connection of thought; the hepthemimeral pause has yet to be examined with 
this in view. There is a wide field for research in Homeric word-order.! It 
may prove that the ordinary laws of emphasis in the sentence and the exi- 
gencies of the meter frequently brought the emphatic word just before or 
after some particular pause. In the meantime perhaps we may after all 
agree with Professor Scott (p. 441) that “‘the help furnished by the caesura 
in matters of contrast or emphasis is largely subjective and a matter of per- 
sonal interpretation.” But acting on this principle, one who, like the writer, 
has been privileged to know the personal interpretation of Homer by Pro- 
fessor Seymour may say with a distinguished Platonic scholar (John Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy, Part I, 349 f.): ‘‘ Personally I have found this hypothesis 
[Professor Burnet is of course referring to his own theory of Platonic philos- 
ophy] efficacious during a course of . . . . study extending over twenty years 
at least... .. The reader . . . . must make the experiment for himself. 
He will certainly find it worth while.” 


SAMUEL E. Bassetr 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


PHILOSOPHASTER IN ERASMUS 


The genuineness of phtlosophaster in the phrase Vir grams et philosophas- 
ter Tullius, used by Augustine in characterizing Cicero (De civ. dei ii. 27), is 
easily proved both by paleographical and literary evidence.? An interesting 
confirmatory late instance, hitherto unnoticed, on the literary side occurs in 

1See La Roche, Wiener Studien, KVIII (1896); XIX (1897); Zeitschrift far die 
Oster. Gym., XLVI (1895). 

2 See Classical Philology, V, 50 ff. 
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the letter written by Erasmus to John Eck on May 15, 1518: “‘Et tamen 
Augustinus Tullium philosophastrum vocat, ipse videlicet philosophus; cum 
ille, ni fallor, plus legerit in Graeca philosophia quam Augustinus in libris 
sacris.”! ‘Thus, though Erasmus did not like the epithet philosophaster as 
applied to Cicero, he entertained no doubt that Augustine did use it. 
ANDREW F. WEsT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
December, 1915 


ON BREACHES OF THE LAWS OF THE FOURTH FOOT OF 
THE HEXAMETER 


“ SKAZOYSI METPOIS OP@A TOBEYSAS ENH”’ 

τί σκάζεις, στίχε Avypé;—ri θαῦμα; δόλῳ καταράτῳ 
ῥυθμὸν ἀοιδὸς ἐμὸν τρῶσ᾽ ἀπόμουσος ἐών. 

τέτρατον, ὥμοι ἐγώ, πόδα φαύλῳ ἔβλαψε τροχαίῳ" 
ἀλλά μιν οὐλομένη, Φοῖβε, ποδάγρη ἕλοι. 

καὶ σύ, φίλος;---κἄμ᾽ doe πανοῦργος" βουκολικῆς πρὸ, 
λεῦσσε, διαιρεσέως συλλαβὴ ἧ τε μακρὴ 

οὐ φύσει ἀλλὰ θέσει: οὐχ ὕβρις; τοιγὰρ ἄσωτος 
ἴστορι ξερνικίῳ δῶκε δίκας "Ad. 

A. ΒΉΒΜΑΝ 
1 Erasms Epistolae (Allen’s edition), III, 337, Oxford, 1913. 
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Antike Technik. Sechs Vortrige von Hermann Diets. Leipzig- 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. vii+140. M. 3.60. 


How Plato devised an alarm clock, how the Egyptian priests sold holy 
water in penny-in-the-slot machimes, ancient systems of secret writing, the 
construction of Greek locks, the formulae for Greek fire, imitation pearls, 
and purple dye—these are a few of the fascinating things woven together by 
Professor Diels in the six lectures which are comprised in this booklet on 
the craftsmanship and science of Greek antiquity. But it must not be 
imagined from the few sensational citations above that the respected com- 
piler of the Fragmente der Vorsokratiker and the Doxographi Graecit has 
written in the spirit or in the style of the Sunday supplement; his essays 
are, on the contrary, each a valuable and brief epitome of its subject, and 
the whole an excellent illustration of the way to present classical subjects 
to modern audiences. 

The six lectures bear the following titles: (1) ‘‘ Wissenschaft und Technik 
bei den Hellenen;’’ (2) ‘‘Antike Tire und Schlésser”’; (3) ‘“Dampfmaschine, 
Automat und Taxameter’’; (4) ‘‘Antike Telegraphie’’; (5) “‘Die antike Artil- 
lerie’”’; (6) ‘‘Antike Chemie.’’ Of these, the first was delivered before the 
Marburger Philologenversammlung and was printed in N. Jahrb. 7. d. Kl. 
Alt., 1914, XXIII, 1-17; the subject of the second had been handled by the 
author in his Parmenides (1897); the last is enlarged from an address before 
the Archaeologische Gesellschaft zu Berlin; and chaps. ii-v formed a course 
of lectures at the Hochschule in Salzburg. As they are now published, the 
notes and illustrations, including diagrams that fully explain matters that 
might otherwise be obscure, ought to satisfy the scholar, and were the volume 
available in English it would no doubt interest scientifically inclined Ameri- 
can boys as much as the lectures must have delighted the German lads who 
first heard them. 

To write with precision upon matters such as these is by no means easy. 
For Greek antiquity found the taint of banausia in the activities of crafts- 
men, even artists and inventors, no matter how much their success was due 
to scientific thinking and procedure; and living in a society in which the 
supply of slaves was plentiful and slave-labor cheap, the Greeks were neither 
personally interested in labor-saving devices nor indeed from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view did they need to be. So only here and there have the 
names of inventors, or at best more than the mere names, come down to us. 
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Only a few, and those chiefly men whose contrivances assisted monarchs and 
generals in their wars, achieved a rather dimly shining halo of fame. Pro- 
fessor Diels is perhaps most interesting when he tries to restore those phases 
of Greek history which the Greeks did not see fit to write for themselves; 
that is, in his sketches of Greek engineering, military science, and chemistry. 

In the first instance one is brought into the field where the author's 
word has undisputed weight, that of the pre-Socratics. From the astro- 
nomical observations of Thales he passes to Harpalus, another astronomer, 
who he conjectures may have been the successor of Cleostratus of Tenedos 
and the man who, from his familiarity with its tides, successfully bridged the 
Hellespont for Xerxes. He then shows how the application by the Pytha- 
goreans of numerical relations to all lines of human endeavor affected the 
Polyclitan canon of art, the city-planning of Hippodamus, and the scientific 
construction of engines of war. It is clear that mechanicians and mathe- 
maticians busied themselves with the construction of artillery, and that the 
weight of the projectile was adjusted to the machine by a mathematical 
formula; it is not necessary, however, on these grounds to adopt as certain 
the interesting suggestion that Zopyrus, the inventor of the gastraphetes or 
cross-bow, is to be identified with the Pythagorean of that name mentioned 
by Iamblichus. However this may be, it seems likely that artillery first 
came into use in the time of Dionysius I and that there must have been 
notable engineers, whose careers are almost wholly unknown to us, in the 
service of both this king and other great generals. Incidentally, this takes 
from King Uzziah the credit of having first used artillery; for II Chron. 
26:15, the basis of his claim, seems to be of late origin and of no authority 
for the times of Uzziah. 

Ancient chemistry, such as it is, is represented to us by the half-mystical 
fragments ascribed to Democritus and two books of recipes of a more practi- 
cal nature found in Egypt. Both types dealt with gold, silver, precious 
stones, and the purple dye, and the second, Professor Diels argues, since it 
was intended neither for the general public nor for the legitimate craftsmen, 
was compiled for the instruction of the elect in the priestly laboratories of 
Egypt, where imitations so true to nature were produced as to prove a com- 
plete deception even to experts—a “blinding” or ἀμαύρωσις, whence the 
modern term “blend.’”’ The word “chemistry’’ itself is derived by the 
author from χύμα, “a mass of molten metal,” the material with which the 
alchemist most worked, and ‘‘mass”’ as a physical and chemical term has 
an interesting derivation from μάζα (Lat. massa), in the sense of “dough,” 
and reflecting the old belief that the noble metals put into an alloy had the 
power of actual quantitative increase, a process that was compared to the 
raising of dough with yeast. 

The other chapters, on locks, telegraphic communication, and mechani- 
cal devices, also contain much that is valuable, but are descriptive rather 
than historical. We note that the hodometer of Hero of Alexandria antici- 
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pates our taximeter and that our chocolate-vending machines embody the 
principle of the Egyptian περιρραντήριον and may even be a direct descendant 
of that device. 

The book, in a word, contains much in little space. It does not exhaust- 
ively immolate any one subject, but gives of several the kind of pleasing, 
thoughtful, and authoritative account that only remarkable scholarship 
can produce. ' 

FRANK EGLseston ROBBINS 

University OF MICHIGAN 


A Short History of Classical Scholarship. By Str JoHN Epwin 
SanDys. Cambridge: University Press,1915. Pp. 455. $2.25. 


For those who cannot afford his three-volume edition, Sir John Sandys 
has compressed into one useful volume what he regards as the essential 
contents of 1,692 pages. He adds the names of certain distinguished scholars, 
such as Lewis Campbell and Ingram Bywater, who were still alive when the 
unabridged edition was published. Sandys had to make an anthology from 
his own work, and no anthologist will satisfy every reader by his selections, 
or, as in this case, by their scope. He has contrived to keep all that made 
his review of the earlier ages of classical learning useful and instructive, 
but in the biographies of more modern scholars he often gives us what 
we could do without, or too ruthlessly cuts down others. I for one do not 
care to know that Bekker “did not shine in ordinary conversation,” though 
it might have been noteworthy if we could have been told that he was a 
brilliant talker; or that Scholefield “readily accepted the work of Bentley and 
Porson.”’ One remembers how Margaret Fuller said she “accepted the 
Universe” and Carlyle’s comment thereon. Dr. Kennedy’s opinion of 
Scholefield’s scholarship is quoted at length and he is allotted 14 lines; 
Felton, another dead name, 16 lhnes, while Headlam is dealt with in 7; and 
Lewis Campbell is dismissed in 3 lines, while the importance of his work for 
the study of Platonic chronology is not mentioned. Perhaps it is frivolous 
to point out a certain ambiguity in the statement about Christ (p. 341) that 
“‘he was capable of examining in archaeology, and of lecturing in ancient 
philosophy, besides taking an interest in astronomy.” Among “things 
that might have been put differently” I include also the remark about Haupt 
(p. 337) that Nettleship attended his lectures, and ‘‘then learnt for the first 
time to appreciate the true greatness of Bentley.” In his references to 
famous books Sandys often gives, even in this volume, what amounts to a 
critical review of them; hence it would not have been too much to ask for a 
few more words about Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, and if Ast’s Index to Plato 
was to be allowed only one epithet by way of description, those who have 
suffered much from its shortcomings would have called it “inadequate” 
rather than ‘‘celebrated.”’ Under the heading “Literary Discoveries’’ the 
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Cairo Menander is not mentioned, though we are told that Menander’s 
plays have been found at Oxyrhynchus—which is misleading. Though 
Sandys gives much information about the fate of MSS and libraries, com- 
pleteness in this as in other regards was naturally not to be expected in the 
limitations of this volume. He omits all reference to many adventures of 
manuscripts no less interesting than those which he records, and there are 
valuable codices of whose destruction he says nothing. There are scholars 
who will not assent to the statement that Verrall’s work on Euripides 
‘‘rehabilitated the dramatic reputation” of that poet (p. 404). 

It is sometimes worth while, when one is trying to get a correct idea as 
far as possible of the learned men of Alexandria, to turn from a book like this 
and observe in a history of mathematics, such as Cajori’s, how two totally 
different reconstructions of the intellectual interests of, say, an Eratosthenes, 
may be made in perfect good faith, when one historian is making up a 
mathematician, the other a classical scholar. 

Of the 86 illustrations which appeared in the three-volume edition, 25 
have been reproduced here; and the spurious portrait of Hemsterhuys 
has been superseded by the genuine portrait on p. 278. 


Witmer Cave WRIGHT 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGEe 


L. Annaet Senecae Dialogorum Lnbri X, XI, XII. Edited by J. Ὁ. 
Durr, M.A. Pitt Press Series. Cambridge: University Press, 
1915. Pp. lix+312. 


It is superfluous to call attention to the well-known merits of Professor 
Duff’s Juvenal, nor is it any more necessary to praise this well-edited volume, 
containing the Ad Paulinum, the Ad Polybium, and the Ad Helviam of 
Seneca the philosopher. The latter has helped to fill up a lamentable gap; 
it adds to a much-needed series of works on the elucidation of a prose writer 
who has been a great deal discussed by scholars of all ages, and but scantily 
elucidated. Together with Professor Summers’ edition of Selected Letters, it 
forms an indispensable companion to the biography of Waltz and the Roman 
Stoicism of E. V. Arnold. 

The reviewer notices a tendency to ignore, except in the case of the text- 
lucubrations of Madvig and Gertz and a few such books as Furneaux’s 
Annals of Tacitus, the existence of such valuable works as that of Waltz, 
above mentioned, and several others. And in remarking that the Dialogues 
have had no commentary since Ruhkopf in 1797, Mr. Duff overlooks the 
partial editions of Hurst and Whiting in 1884 and A. P. Ball in 1908. The 
former contains a commentary on the Ad Paulinum and the latter one on 
the Ad Polybium. Again, he might have used, or acknowledged the existence 
of, such contributions as the excursus of Summers on the consolatio, which 
is prefixed to the notes on Ep. 63. But these omissions do not destroy the 
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value of the book with which we are concerned, since the editor has made a 
point of going directly to his sources, and of weighing every word and sen- 
tence per se with scrupulous care. None of the commentary is second hand. 

Professor Duff has looked the personal character and philosophic claims 
of his author squarely in the face (see pp. 17, 26, 32, 46 of the introduction). 
He does not set Seneca upon a pedestal; at times he is too severe with the 
prime minister who tried, even though vainly, to reconcile his ‘“‘substantive”’ 
ideas with the “acting’’ ideas of the age. In discussing the reasons for the 
banishment to Corsica, he omits the statement of Suetonius that ‘‘the 
charge was vague and the accused was given no opportunity to defend him- 
self.”” Dio Cassius is not to be taken too seriously. The editor (pp. xxxiv ff.) 
is also unjust in comparing the impressions of the jaunty traveler James 
Boswell regarding the island of Corsica with the gloomy despair of the 
exiled Seneca. Mérimée’s Colomba furnishes interesting thought along these 
lines. Seneca is to be pardoned for saying with Touchstone: ‘‘Ay, now 
Iam in Arden; the more fool I; when I was at home, I was in a better place.’’ 

The editor has thrown new light on several important questions. Among 
them are the exact date of Gallio’s governorship of Achaia (pp. xliif.), the 
definite proof that Seneca was consul suffectus in 57 a.p. (p. xlvi), the probable 
conjecture that the Marcus mentioned in the Ad Helviam is not the young 
son of Seneca, but the poet Lucan, son of Mela, Seneca’s brother. He is 
happy in his definition of the Ad Polybium as a disguised libellus, and in his 
comparison of chaps. 14 and 15 of the Ad Paulinum with two famous passages 
of Macaulay and Ruskin on the pleasures of reading. We doubt his 5 B.c. 
as the correct date of Seneca’s birth (most authorities put it a year or two 
later), and we find still some question regarding the praenomen of Seneca 
the Elder. The reviewer must confess that in his opinion the interpretation 
of Ep. 46.1 (p. xlvii, n. 4) is not at all clear. Does this cast any light on 
Seneca’s physical size? Are the words literal? We feel that the editor 
could have made more of a comparison with some of the letters along broader 
lines—for example, the first epistle of Seneca, which condenses in narrow 
compass much of the matter which one finds in the Ad Paulinum. One 
thinks at once of the recently published journals of Emerson, and remembers 
the way in which the thoughts occurring in Emerson’s prose essays are 
adapted and condensed. 

The text leaves little to be desired, and the conjectures are reasonable. 
Due regard is paid to the contributions of Teutonic and Scandinavian prede- 
cessors. There is a misprint a for ac in the passage quoted from Suetonius 
on p. 109, and an accomodatum on p. xlvii, n.6. We only wish that the colon 
were not so prevalent. 

But these points are all incidental; the book impresses one as an original 
and thoughtful contribution to an important theme of Roman history and 


thought. 
RicHaARD M. GUMMERE 
HaverrorpD COLLEGE 
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Syntaz of the Participle in the Apostolic Fathers in the Editio Minor 
of Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn. By Henry B. Ropison, Pu.D. 
Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the 
New Testament, Second Series, Vol. II, Part 5. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1913. Royal 8vo, pp. 45. 


The author of this study has executed his work—to judge from the por- 
tion I have checked—with great care and diligence. His purpose was to 
classify the uses of the participle found in the texts indicated according to the 
scheme provided by Burton’s New Testament Moods and Tenses; and what 
he wished to accomplish he has accomplished very successfully. Equal 
praise, however, cannot be given to the planning of the work. The choice 
of this system of classification must, of course, appear unfortunate to a 
student of historical grammar. For the New Testament Moods and Tenses 
was avowedly non-historical; and in particular its treatment of the parti- 
ciple, which deviated from the usual scheme, was no improvement. In 
the traditional treatment of the participle the defect had been the tendency 
to set up a number of categories based upon distinctions which were entirely 
extra-linguistic, the results of purely logical operations. In Professor 
Burton’s system this defect was exaggerated and it has passed on into Dr. 
Robison’s work—in spite of the protests made in some of the works cited 
in his bibliography. 

Especial attention may be called to the treatment of the negatives with 
the participle. The distinction is made on p. 39 as follows: “My... . 
expresses the condition, reason, etc., of the action of the participle; it is 
subjective, expressing some mental attitude of the subject of the principal 
- verb toward the action denoted by the participle. When used of external 
fact, it leaves the fact of the action in the background and brings the condi- 
tion, cause, etc., of the action into prominence.” ‘The presence of οὐ can, 
in general, be explained by noting that the action to which it is applied is 
conceived to be simply a matter of fact. It leaves the condition, cause, etc., 
of the action out of view and asserts the fact simply as such. Both py 
and ov are used of external fact, but with the above difference apparently 
well marked.”’ The πρῶτον ψεῦδος here is the belief that a shift of form must 
reflect some shift of meaning. That belief isa heritage from the non-historical, 
philosophical period of the study of language, and the best corrective for it 
is to be found in Bloomfield’s article ‘“‘On Instability in the Use of Moods in 
Earliest Sanskrit,’ AJP, X XXIII (1912), 1-29, an article that is to be 
warmly commended to all syntacticians. The history of the negative with 
the participle is the encroachment of μή upon od. For the classic period it is 
traced in detail in an excellent Hopkins dissertation by William F. Gallaway, 
On the Use of Μή with the Participle in Classical Greek, Baltimore, 1897, which 
is the most serious omission in Dr. Robison’s bibliography. The end is the 
triumph of μή, and Dr. Robison’s work shows how nearly that is at hand in 
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the Apostolic Fathers. Of μή and its compounds there are 139 examples, 
while od is used 29 times, and its compounds not at all. Οὐ has persisted 
only when it is adherescent, οὐ γινώσκοντες, οὐ δυνηθέντες, οὐ δεόντων, οὐκ 
ὄντας, οὐκ εἰδότες, or where there is a strong rhetorical antithesis: ὡς σώζων 
ὄπεμψεν, ὡς πείθων, οὐ βιαζόμενος" ἔπεμψεν ὡς καλῶν, οὐ διώκων’ ἔπεμψεν ὡς 
ἀγαπῶν, οὐ κρίνων.--- βλάβην γὰρ οὐ τὴν τυχοῦσαν μᾶλλον δὲ κίνδυνον ὑποίσομεν 
μέγαν (hardly to be counted)—edov . . . . οὐ μέντοι σκιρτῶντα---ταῦτα, ἀδελφοί, 


οὐκ ἐμαυτῷ ἐπιτρέψας γράφω . . .. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ . .. .--ἔγνων .. .. οὐ προσει- 
ληφότας . . .. GAN’... . συγχωροῦντας. The interesting thing would be 


to know whether μή is already intruding in this type of sentence also; but 
that cannot be ascertained readily from Dr. Robison’s work. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Ogio Strats UNIVERSITY 


Stiftungen in der griechischen und rémischen Antike. Ein Beitrag 
zur antiken Kulturgeschichte. By BERNHARD Laum. Erster 
Band: Darstellung; zweiter Band: Urkunden. Leipzig-Berlin, 
Teubner, 1914. M. 18. 


The collecting of the materials and the analyzing of them in detail are 
obvious necessities in the scientific investigation of any subject. This part 
of his work Dr. Laum did with meticulous care; and had he turned his notes 
over to the professors by whom the task was assigned they would have had 
some reason to be grateful to him. Instead, he has published them. For 
that scholars ought to be thankful, if they are interested in his subject; and, 
if the publisher does not lose too much money, and too many librarians and 
other purchasers are not victimized, everybody ought to be content. The 
reviewer, however, is not content. The second volume he is willing to 
commend: it presents the documents, literary and epigraphical, relating to 
foundations in antiquity, arranged rather mechanically according to the 
districts from which they come and according to the languages—Greek, 
Latin, Egyptian, Babylonian—in which they are written. The Egyptian 
and Babylonian sources are presented in German translations only; the 
others are accompanied by translations into German. For the collection 
completeness:is claimed, and the claim is attested by the authority of one 
of the professors. It is not easy for a reviewer to dispute such a contention. 
Nevertheless, he wonders why no text is included alluding to the many 
Ptolemaic, Seleucid, Antigonid, and other Stiftungen in accordance with 
which φιάλαι were dedicated annually at Delos. But he does not quarrel 
on that account with the collection as a whole, which may prove quite 
useful. It is with the first volume that he is dissatisfied. It is entitled 
Darstellung and is described as a Beitrag zur antiken Kulturgeschichte; but 
it is in reality an expanded table of contents, contaminated with an index 
to the materials contained in volume two. Anything less interesting and 
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more stupid and useless the reviewer has seldom encountered. He advises 
the reader to begin with the Historischer Uberblick with which it ends and in 
which the conclusions of the investigation are stated, so far as this has any. 
Had the historical review been made into a preface to the documents and 
the rest of the first volume been suppressed altogether the work as a whole 
would have been improved. _ 
W. 5. Ferauson 
Harvakp UNIVERSITY 


Ennius und Vergilius, Kriegsbilder aus Roms grosser Zeit. By 
Epuarp NorpEen. Teubner, 1915. Pp. 176. 


In this book Norden undertakes to rearrange the fragments of the 
seventh book of Ennius’ Annales and to prove some new instances of Vergil’s 
dependence upon Ennian episodes. In the former task he is on the whole 
successful. He makes it appear likely that the paluda mirago of Ennius 
(Vahlen, Inc., 521-22) is the same character as Discordia (Vahlen, 266), 
that Ennius omitted the First Punic War out of deference to Naevius, as 
Cicero says, and that the famous passage on Servilius (Vahlen, 234-51) 
should be assigned to book viii (here Cichorius contributes the argument). 
Accordingly, Ennius, book vii, contains an exordium, a brief history of 
Carthage, a description of Rome’s first fleet, the quarrel with Carthage over 
Sardinia, the Gallic wars of 225-222, and the beginning of the Second Punic 
War. 

Norden’s ready optimism as regards his own hypotheses is contagious, 
but I have not always yielded to the persuasion of his style. For instance, 
I am not convinced that the line “dum censent terrere minis’’ (256) must 
necessarily refer to Gauls simply because these people are said to gesticulate 
at times. On ‘‘Geminae Belli portae, sic nomine dicunt”’ (Aen. vii. 607) 
he affirms: ‘ Wer hat die Jani portae so benannt? Keiner ausser Ennius!”’ 
But keiner is a strong word in view of the fact that most of the republican 
literature has vanished. Again, on p. 143, Norden assumes without question 
that Ennius was a Roman citizen when he wrote book vii. As a matter of 
fact, we do not know, but the probabilities are against this view. And on 
p. 72 an unfounded hypothesis of Soltau’s is all too hastily fitted into one 
of his own. In fact, mere possibilities are too often put forth with a note of 
unquestioned finality. It was Norden, I think, who first proposed that the 
katabasis of Aeneas (Aen. vi. 232) was copied from some katabasis of Her- 
cules, since, forsooth, Charon’s boat sank under the weight of the passenger. 

The next chapter, ‘‘De Vergilio Ennii imitatore,’’ provides several 
instances of circuitous reasoning. For instance, Norden chooses some 
battle scene in Vergil concocted of the usual ingredients of war cries and 
wounds, gore and groans, then selecting some disjecta membra of kindred 
subject-matter from the Ennian incerta and fitting them into a picture of 
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similar type, he holds the two up for comparison and draws the obvious 
conclusion. The essay is useful, but it should have been pruned and con- 
densed. 


Brrn Mawr CoL.eGce 


TENNEY FRANK 


Incan. With an English translation by A.M. Harmon. In seven 
volumes. Vol. II. London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. vii-+520. 


The second volume of Professor Harmon’s Lucian in the Loeb Classical 
Library maintains the high standard set by the first! and exhibits the same 
sound feeling for both Greek and English idiom. It includes “The Down- 
ward Journey, or The Tyrant”; ‘Zeus Catechized’”; “Zeus Rants”’; 
“The Dream, or The Cock”; ‘Prometheus’; ‘‘Icaromenippus, or the 
Sky-Man’”’; ‘Timon, or The Misanthrope”; ‘‘Charon, or The Inspectors’’; 
‘Philosophies for Sale.”’ The colloquial idiom is spiced with just enough 
but not too much slang. And there are many neat turns: e.g., p. 126, 
ἌΛπαγε, θυννῶδες τὸ ἐνθύμημα, “Avast! a stockfish idea”; p. 499, “for since 
there are two classes of men, the disbursive and the receptive, I train myself 
to be receptive [περιεκτικόν] and my pupil to be disbursive [éxyvryy]”; 
p. 501, Μηδαμῶς ἀλλ᾽ dvdAvody pe, etc., “Don’t say that! Distribute my 
middle, for Heaven’s sake, and make me a man again.” 

There are few if any oversights of moment: Ὁ. 102, ‘“‘very valuable 
indeed’? seems to miss the special point of πολυτίέμητοι ὡς ἀληθῶς (cf. Aris- 
tophanes Acharnians 759); p. 110, ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ ov διαμέλλεις is not quite “because 
you are delaying”’; p. 121, “naturalized aliens” is perhaps a little weak for 
Momus’ jibe παρεγγράπτων; p. 131, ἀσφαλῶς is not, I think, ‘‘unconcernedly,”? 
but, with pregnant force of the adverb, ‘‘seeking safety in the equivocation”’; 
p. 281, νεανικὴ αὐτοῖς ἡ μάχη is not “a childish dispute,” but “a vigor- 
ous conflict.” 

A few of the philosophic technicalities in the ‘‘Sale of Lives” might have 
been translated or explained in the notes more precisely. P. 489, καταληπ- 
τικὴν φαντασίαν is of course not “the faculty of forming concepts. ” 


Pavu.L SHOREY 


Mito e poesia nella Grecia antica—Saggio sulla Teogonia di Esiodo. 
A. M. Pizzagauu della R. Universita di Pisa. Catania: 
Francesco Battiato Editore, 1913. | 


In this work the author does for the Theogony of Hesiod what he did for 
the Hindu cosmogony in Mem. R. Istit. Lomb., Vol. XXII, Fasc. IV: ‘‘La 
cosmogonia di Bhrgu—Saggio sulle relazioni del mito cosmogonico coll’ 

1 See Class. Phil., VIII, 234. 
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epica nell’ India.” In each case he holds that the early cosmogonies and 
theogonies are popular in character and connected with the epic rather than 
with later philosophic speculations. 

The Hesiodic corpus, especially the Theogony, does not proceed from the 
genius of the poet of the Works and Days, according to Pizzagalli, but from 
the same source as the Homeric poems, the traditions of the Greek people; 
Homer representing the court epic and elaborating the side of war and adven- 
ture, Hesiod representing the popular epic and developing the religious and 
didactic sides, both together forming the complete Greek epic, depicting 
fully the life and development of the people and corresponding to the epic 
of India. 

The external relation between the Homeric and Hesiodic poems is there- 
fore natural enough; but Pizzagalli dwells upon one point of similarity in 
style common to both, the prevalence of genealogies and catalogues. The 
genealogy is a type of narrative poetry, whose aim generally was to show the 
superiority of a hero by tracing him to his origin, as when Idomeneus (Il. 
xiii. 446-54) and Achilles (Jl. xxi. 184-99) boast of their lineage from Zeus. 
The catalogue, in which there is a bond, not of parentage, but of circumstance, 
as the Greek heroes pointed out by Helen to Priam in Iliad iii, or the warriors 
exhorted by Agamemnon in Iliad iv, later developed into a literary form, 
as the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, or the Homeric Catalogue of Ships. 

The Theogony is a catalogue in the form of a genealogy. It antedates 
the literary catalogue, and the author uses the old form of genealogy 
demanded by the art of hisage. It is a Homeric genealogy grown to extraor- 
dinary proportions. It gives the divine genealogy and struggle of the gods, 
from which came the present order of the universe. As in the Iliad the 
genealogies of the heroes are given before the battle, so with the divine 
combatants in the cosmic struggle. Thus in epic-wise the Theogony was 
produced, and by making the gods spring from primordial beings correspond- 
ing to natural powers it produced a cosmogony. The Greek cosmogony then 
was & point of arrival, and not a point of departure; an ultimate development 
of genealogic poetry referred to the gods, and not an incipient speculation 
on the origin of the universe. 

The cosmic struggle is the central feature of the Theogony. Foreshadowed 
by the Gea-Cronos device against Uranos, it is introduced by the Rhea-Gea 
deception of Cronos to save the infant Zeus, and the double deception of Zeus 
by Prometheus and of men by Zeus—in these shrewdness and deceit prevail 
rather than force—and culminates in the Titanomachy and Zeus-Typhoeus 
conflict, which were inspired by ancient telluric convulsions and the heroic 
struggles, the Greeks herein being subject to their observation of nature 
and their social conditions, Zeus like a king in heroic times reigning after a 
victory over his enemies. The Iapetus progeny owes its position between the 
Cronos-Zeus episode and the Titanomachy to the genealogic nexus, which 
demanded that Zeus be introduced before the Prometheus-Pandora myth, 
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because in it he plays an important réle. The Titanomachy and Zeus- 
Typhoeus conflict were originally distinct myths, united by the author of the 
Theogony, because, in addition to being parts of the cosmic struggle, both 
represent the enemies of Zeus as confined in Tartarus for rebellion; and the 
description of Tartarus is artistically inserted between the two to relieve 
the grandiose tone of the narrative. 

Thus in spite of the critics four leading parts of the Theogony—Cos- 
mogony, Titanomachy, Zeus-Typhoeus conflict, Prometheus-Pandora myth 
—are closely united by the genealogic nexus and the cosmic struggle; and the 
popular character of these legends is shown by the strange conceptions of 
Cronos mutilating his father and devouring his children, by the monstrous 
character of the Centimani and Typhoeus, by the chthonic and subterranean 
elements, by the motive of deception, and by the misogyny in the satiric 
picture of woman as the origin of evils. 

Furthermore, there is no trace in Homer or Hesiod of the later Empedo- 
clean doctrine of the four elements, nor can there be found any conscious 
oriental influence on the author of the Theogony. Besides, there is no 
reason to suppose that the T’heogony was ever revised in an Orphic sense, as 
some have conjectured; it rather owes its preservation to the interest which 
the Orphics took in its myths. But the myths and divinities, as well as the 
general conception of divinity, are different in Hesiod and Orphism; and 
there is a total lack in the former of the purificatory rites and belief in immor- 
tality which were a characteristic of the latter. 

Thus according to Pizzagalli, Homer and Hesiod are branches of the 
same trunk, one developing the artistic court epic, the other the religious, 
didactic epic of the people. Both have their origin in the popular traditions, 
each shaping the legends to suit his fancy and audience, and together they 
form the complete Greek epic, corresponding to the epic of India and other 


lands. 
H. M. Hays 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Greek Diminutive Suffix -toxo -toxn-. By WaALTEeR PETERSEN. 
(Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XVIII, 139-207, 1913.) 


A continuation of Professor Petersen’s Greek Diminutives tn -vov (Weimar, 
1910) will be welcomed by scholars everywhere. The new monograph 
applies the same point of view and the same method to a semantically similar 
body of material. The smaller bulk of the present pamphlet is due to the 
relative scarcity of words in -weo- and -tox7-, not at all to less thoroughness 
in the treatment. 

Professor Petersen accepts Brugmann’s derivation of the suffix -isko- 
from the comparative -is- (reduced grade of -zes-, -108-) and the common 
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suffix -ko-, although he corrects Brugmann by showing (p. 145) that such 
8 suffix could from pro-ethnic times form substantives as well as adjectives. 
The suffix was originally employed to designate an approximation to a state 
or quality expressed by a primitive adjective. From very early times, 
however, it was used also to designate an approximation to a primitive sub- 
stantive, as in Greek χηνίσκος : χήν, ‘‘that which is like a goose,” i.e., the end 
of a ship’s stern turned up like a goose’s neck. 

This primitive meaning was shared with the suffix -xo-, and Professor 
Petersen thinks that it was largely the analogical influence of the latter which 
gave the suffix -ἰσκο- its other two common meanings, the deteriorative and 
the diminutive. In part, however, these two forces developed independently 
from the approximative meaning, as in the case of the suffix ~ov. Spa- 
werioxos δραπέτης Originally meant, if it was one of the pattern words, ‘‘that 
which is similar to a run-away but not really one,’”’ and since the difference 
from the normal member of the class was really one of inferiority this 
amounted to ‘‘a miserable run-away.”’ Similarly αὐλίσκος meant ‘that 
which is like an αὐλός but not a real one” because it is too small. From the 
diminutive came the hypocoristic meaning, as in κορίσκη “‘little girl” and 
then “dear girl.” The rather numerous proper names in -ἰσκο- -ἰσκη- are 
quite properly treated by themselves. 

The classification of the material under these heads and the various 
subheads presents many difficulties, and probably no other scholar would 
agree with our author in all cases. Possibly it would have been more satis- 
factory to cite merely a few clear examples under each rubric and leave the 
bulk of the words unclassified. One rarely gains much by adopting a system 
which compels him to answer unanswerable questions. In particular, many 
will prefer to assign to the diminutive class some words which Professor 
Petersen considers approximative. What proof is there that the original 
meaning of χιτωνίσκος was ‘‘not a real tunic” because too short, “8 short 
coat”? (p. 156)? It may have been a true diminutive from the start. So 
μηνίσκος, “crescent,’’ may originally have meant ‘‘little moon,”’ and βασιλίσ- 
xos may be as much a diminutive as American ‘‘bosslet’”’ certainly is. 

It is a pity that the author took less pains in collecting and verifying 
than in studying his material. Several words which figure in the discussion 
have no real existence, and the omissions are inexcusably numerous. Com- 
pleteness is not to be expected in the present state of Greek lexicography, 
but no student of Greek word-formation has a right to neglect such impor- 
tant dictionaries and word-lists as the Thesaurus, Sophocles, Lexicon of the 
Roman and Byzantine Periods, Kumanudis, Svvaywy) λέξεων ἀθησαυρίώτων, 
Weise, Die griechischen Worter im Latein, Hatch and Redpath, A Concord- 
ance to the Septuagint, etc., Tougard, Quid ad Profanos Mores Dignoscendos 
Augendaque Lexica Conferant Acta Sanctorum, and the indexes to the 
Inscriptiones Graecae, the collections of papyri, and the Corpus Glossariorum 
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Latinorum. Some of these Professor Petersen has clearly had within reach, 
but the appended lists show that he has not made systematic use of any 
of them. 

By a fortunate chance our corrections and additions to the material do 
not necessitate any important changes in the treatment. It is worth point- 
ing out that the suffix -ἰσκο- was sometimes used to derive personal names 
from personal names of non-Greek origin. The clearest case is that of the 
Egyptian Greek, Αὐρήλιος Sepyvioxos ὁ καὶ Ἑρμησίας στρατηγὸς ᾿Αρσινοίτου 
Θεμίστου καὶ Πολέμωνος μερίδος. Scarcely less certain are ᾿Αρδαρίσκος: 
Scythian ᾿Αρδάρακος and “Apdapos, and Apulian or Calabrian Adfos Δαζίσκου 
(cf. Δάξιος on coins from Dyrrhachium). Here may be placed tentatively 
such names as Egyptian Δαλίσκος, and Byzantine Παβίσκος. Of Professor 
Petersen’s material Aaioxos certainly has a foreign base, and several other 
names probably have. 

The etymology of most of the new words is clear, except, of course, those 
whose meanings are unknown. Only a very few require comment. Hesy- 
chius’ ἀδίσκον (MS ἄδισκον)" κυκεῶνα, Μακεδόνες, was translated by Fick, KZ, 
22. 196, as ‘“‘pikanter Wirztrank,” and derived from déos=Attic ἦδος. Cf. 
Hoffmann Die Makedonen 72 f. n. 73. Alexis’ ἰσχυρίσκος is said by the 
Antiatticista (100. 13) and by Photius to have been used instead of ἰσχυρός. 
Since ἰσχυρός is an adjective, Meineke emended the lemma to icxupixds; 
but ἰσχυρίσκος may have been derived from a substantivized ἰσχυρός (cf. 
Petersen, p. 154). 

Safoxos seems to be connected with odos, either directly or through some 
such name as Σάων or Σαολάσιχος ; Laconian Σαλίσκα is dialectic for "Θαλίσκα 
(cf. Θάλης, Θάλεια). 

The new words here listed and additional occurrences of other words 
make it possible to correct Professor Petersen in some matters of detail. 
For example, the name Mevioxy occurs in a Thessalian inscription of 178-146 
B.c. (IG. 9. 2. 108 ὃ 63) and therefore cannot have been confined to Cos as our 
author suggests on p. 201. The rather wide distribution of the masculine 
Mevioxos might have warned him of the risk in such a suggestion. The need 
for correcting the statistics on p. 150 and elsewhere is obvious. It will be 
well, therefore, for readers of this very useful book to bear in mind that the 
material upon which it is based is not exhaustive. 

Our supplementary material follows. Personal names are marked 
“n.p.” Uncertainty as to meaning is indicated by ‘“‘sign(ificatio) inc(erta).”’ 
References that are given in full have been verified; others are followed by 
an indication in parentheses of the place where the word in question is cited. 

The words in Professor Petersen’s list which the reviewer has been 
unable to find m any Greek monument are marked “‘dele.” It is possible 
that a more persistent search would have yielded a citation for one or 
another of them. 
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‘ABploxos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 
Eux. 2. 384. 

᾿Αγγελίσκος, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 206. 2. 

?ddloxoy (or -oxos), Hesych. 

ἀκμονίσκος, inscr. Jour. Hell. 8t. 29. 173. 

ἀκροχηνίσκος, Poll. 1. 146. 

᾿Αλγίσκος, n.p., SGDI. 3180. 

᾿Αλεξικίσκος, n.p., IG. 9. 1. 745. 

ἀνδρίσκος, Th., without ref. 

᾿Αρδαρίσκος, n.p., Inser. Or. Sept. 
Pont. Eux. 2. 442, ete. 

βαλανίσκος, coni. Reinesius in Petro- 
nius 42 init. 

βιλίσκος (or -oxoy), sign. inc., pap., 
Lond. 2. 329. 

βοθρίσκος, Eust. Opusc. (Th.). 

Boploxos (or Bwplexos), n.p., IG. 12. 
3. 368. 

dele Γαρίσκος. 

Γλαυκίσκος, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 287 ¢ 10. 

dele ypadlexos. 

γυλίσκος, Hesych. 

Γωγιδίσκος, n.p., Ps.-Zonar. 461. 

Aaficxos, n.p., Ditt. Syll. 588. 53. 

Δαλίσκος, n.p., pap. Hib. 149. 

δονακίσκος, Nicet. Acom. 576. 17 Bekk. 

δωρίσκος, Diomed. 1. 482. 2 K. 

*Epwrlexos, inscr. Papers Amer. School 
at Athens 6. 24. 75, inscr. Rev. d. 
Etudes Gr. 1899. 61 B 54. 

Εὐδαμίσκος, n.p., IG. 2. 1236, 12. 2. 
647 adn. (7). 

Εὐσοΐσκη, n.p., IG. 2. 3721. 

dele ξακορίσκος. 

Θαλλίσκος, n.p., Alciphr. 2. 33. 

θαμνίσκος, Diosc. 1. 7, + 

Θειρίσκος, n.p., 16. 9. 2. 494. 

Θεοδωρίσκος, n.p., De S. Meletio 22 
Act. SS. Mai. 5. 487 C. 

dele θυίσκος. 

θυλακίσκος, Ar. fr. 232, 542 Β]., + 

larploxos, Schol. Dion. Thrac. 228. 3 
Hilg., Sophrns. 3577 C Migne, Act. 
SS. Mai. 5. 16* F. 

lyioxos, Heliodor. Medic. (Th.). 

Ἱππίσκα, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 1433. 24. 

Ἱππίσκος, n.p., IG. 2. 794 d 109, 117, + 

loxuploxos, prob. 1. Alex. 3. 473 Mein. 
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καναλίσκος, Anast. Sin. (Th.), CGL. 2. 
338. 22. 

xavloxos, CGL. 3. 263. 27. 

Καρναΐσκος, n.p., inscr. Herzog Koische 
Forschungen 170. 

Kapretoxos, n.p., inscr. Herzog Koische 
Forschungen 170, coins of Cnidus 
(Herzog, l.c.). 

?Kappoicxos, n.p., IG. 12. 1. 1322. 

Κηρυκίσκος, n.p., IG. 3. 1006 (cf. Add.). 

Κλεΐσκα, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 109 ὃ 16. 

Κλεΐσκος, n.p., IG. δ. 2. 323. 76, 79, 87. 

xouplexos: xovpeds, Theophan. Chron. 
1. 47. 12 de Boor, + 

Prouploxos = κόρσων, képoos, ἘΜ. 43. 8. 

λακανίσκη, Hesych. 8.v. λαβάβηρ. 

λαρνακίσκος, Const. Tiensis Translatio 
S. Euphemiae 16 Act. SS. Sept. 5. 
282 E. 

λαφνίσκος, CGL. 3. 432. 36. 

λεκιδίσκαι, IG. 12. 8. 51. 19. 

λιθίσκος, Gl. (Th.). 

λιμνίσκος, Vit. S. Irenes 52 Act. SS. 
10]. 6. 621 B. 

dele λινίσκος (cf. Ath. 200 C). 

λογίσκος, coni. Koch Antiphan. 207. 

dele Δυβίσκος. 

Μαρίσκη, n.p., IG. 14, 2450. 

Ἱμαρίσκος, Mago ap. Plin. H. N. 21. 
69. 112. 

?MnNloxos, n.p., IG. 2. 766. 119. 
μηλωτίσκος, Niceph. Presb. Cpol. Vit. 
5. Andreae 18 Act. SS. Mai. 6. 18" 

D (Edd., μαλο-). 

purloxos, CGL. δ. 621. 18. 

μωλίσκος (or podloxos), Anna Comn. 6. 
1 init. 

Neavioxos, n.p., IG. 5.1. 71 α 8. 

devicxa, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 487. 

ὀγκινίσκος, Jo. Mon., Acta SS. Alphii, 
Philadelphi, Cyrini (Th.). 

waBloxos, Lequ. Or. Christ. (Pape). 

dele παραγωνίσκος. 

Παρμενίσκα, n.p., IG. 9. 2. 1187. 

Πιθνυΐσκος, n.p., coni. Schepers Alciphr. 
2. 20. 

dele Ποδίσκος. 

Πομπίσκος, n.p., Polyaen. 5. 33. 
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ῥυμίσκη, Leon. Philos. 1145 Migne. τοιχοπυργίσκος, E.M. 147. 5. 


Σαΐσκος, n.p., IG. 5. 2. 6. 94. τροχιλίσκος, v.l. Acta Thomae 103. 

Σαλίσκα, n.p., IG. 5. 1. 1129. 11 Bonnet. 

Σερηνίσκος, n.p., pap. Tebt. 2. 288. 1, ὑπολημνίσκος, Epiphan. 4. 11. 30 Dind. 
339. 1. Φαΐσκος, n.p., Bacchyl. 10. 14, IG. 12. 

σιναπίσκος͵, Theod. Prisc. (Th.). 1. 263, 1403. 

dele σινδονίσκη. Φανίσκη, n.p., IG. 12. 5. 873. 7. 

σκυμνίσκος, Theod. Prodr. (Th.). dele φιλίσκος. 


σκοδίσκος, sign. inc., pap., Lond. 2.265. φιλοσοφομειρακίσκος, Ath. 572 B. 
σπαθαρίσκος, Al. V.T.Gen. (Hatch and φοινίσκη, pap. Berl. 1. 227. 10. 


Redp.). Φρυγίσκος, Greg. Naz. (Th.). 
στροφίσκον, Priene Inschr. 201. 13, xpovloxos, LXX Macc.2.11.1. _ 

202. 13. XpveaNlexos, n.p., Inscr. Or. Sept. Pont. 
Τιμαρίσκος, n.p., IG. 2. 482. 97. Eux. 4. 421. 10. 


E. H. Sturtevant 


CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 


Das rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschrifien. By ALEXAN- 
DER Riese. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. xiii+479. 
M. 18. 


The task which the author has set for his life-work is to collect, analyze, 
and discuss all the material pertaining to the history and civilization of the 
Rhine country under Roman control. An earlier book, Das rheinische 
Germanien tn der antiken Literatur, 1892, accomplished this task as far as 
the literary sources are concerned. The present work is devoted to the col- 
lection and classification of all epigraphical material, from whatever source 
derived, referring directly or indirectly to the Rhine country. The general 
field covers Germania Superior and Inferior, Belgica, and Raetia, but the 
author does not confine himself strictly to these limits. Some 4,700 inscrip- 
tions in all are collected, and a brief commentary is attached toeach. Seldom 
does the commentary give anything of value not to be found in the CIL, but 
cross references seem to have been prepared with care. 

The inscriptions are divided into seven classes, though numbered suc- 
cessively throughout the entire collection. Wherever it is possible, the 
chronological order is followed; in one class, however, the votive inscrip- 
tions, the arrangement is merely alphabetical. In the first class are found 
the inscriptions relating to the emperors, or to members of the imperial 
family. The second and smallest class is devoted to provincial government 
and includes all inscriptions of legati, procuratores, and lesser officials. The 
third, by far the largest of the classes, contains inscriptions of the army. 
Some 25 legions, stationed at vgrious times along the Rhine, together with 
auxilia, cohortes, numeri, and the classis Germanica, furnish the material 
for almost a third of the whole list of inscriptions. The fourth class covers 
the districts and the cities, their inhabitants, buildings, and institutions. 
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Inscriptions on votive offerings, on tombstones, and those relating to private 
life, make up the fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, respectively. 

As the author frankly confesses, the aim of the book is distinctly his- 
torical and cultural, and it is not designed for the uses of the epigraphist. 
Thus he does not hesitate to omit a part of an inscription if it does not seem 
to have value for his purpose, and technical indications of the form and size 
of letters, punctuation, spacing, etc., are entirely disregarded. Although 
these limitations are at first disappointing, it hardly seems reasonable to 
find fault with them, except possibly in the case of omissions. As to what is 
important, and what is not, the user of the book would naturally prefer to 
exercise his own judgment. 

As might well be expected from the author’s type of mind, excellent 
indices accompany the work. 

CHARLES HOoEING 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Sprachgeschichte. By Emin 
Tuomas. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 
143. M. 4. 

This valuable collection comprises thirty-six notes on passages in classical 
literature, distributed as follows: Petronius 18 or more; Latin Anthology 6; 
Plautus 2; Cicero 2; Seneca 2; Porphyrio, Grattius, Apuleius, Ovid, CJL, 
Phiegon 1 each. It will be seen that these passages deal almost exclusively 
with the colloquial language; in elucidating them Thomas has shown him- 
self well versed in classical philology in general, especially comparative 
grammar, literary parallel and usage, as well as in the popular language as 
revealed in the glosses and in developments in Romance. He believes that 
the MS reading should in each instance be given a chance, and wins the 
reader’s acceptance of the soundness of his attitude by reclaiming a con- 
siderable number of passages that had previously been regarded as corrupt. 
Where all reasonable attempts to defend a MS reading have failed, he essays 
- the least change that both explains the MS reading and makes the passage 
intelligible. The results increase our knowledge of lexicography and of the 
meaning, formation, and derivation of words, and it is in this sense that the 
studies are a contribution to Sprachgeschichte. 

The only Greek author directly dealt with is Phlegon Mir. 30, where the 
emendation καὶ ὑφάσματα is generally accepted. Thomas, however, defends 
the MS reading νυμφάσματας *vupd(o)-vpdopara, ‘‘Gewebe fiir die νύμφη." 
The other Greek words involved are either quotations or transliterations 
occurring in Latin authors. Perhaps the neatest of these is ex tstis babaecalis, 
Petr. 37. 10, where babaecalis was often altered to babaeculis, a diminutive 
variously interpreted. The occurrence of babaecali adulescentes in Arno- 
bius Adp. nat. iv. 22 was a strong argument against any change. Gr. βαβαι 
had previously been seen in the first part of the word, and Thomas rounded 
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this out by quoting Arist. Av. 272, BaBal καλός ye καὶ φοινικιοῦς, and inter- 
preted the Latin passage ‘“‘die schmucken Kerle,” or the like. Similarly 
he sees in Petr. 132. 2 f., catorogare, the meaning ‘‘to give a beating” from 
xaropyay. In the latter, however, and in most of his other propositions 
based on Greek, he is less convincing. In Petr. 62. 3, “‘apoculamus nos”’ 
(cf. 67. 3), he rejects the derivations from ἀποκαλέω as well as that from 
ἀποκυλίω and sees in it a hybrid form dx-oculare, ‘‘to withdraw from sight,’’ 
comparing Plaut. Trin. 989, “‘ab oculis abire,” and Livy xxv. 16. 2, “ex 
oculis abire,”’ and seems to prove his point. 

Likewise in his discussion of Latin words he is most convincing when he 
is most simple. In Petr. 30. 1, “non licebat multaciam considerare,” 
multaciam is a ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, meaning “die Mannigfaltigkeit’”’ or “die 
mannigfaltigen Dinge.” To his explanation of Apuleius Metamm. ii. 2, 
p. 26, 2H, execrabiliter, he might have added the English “d--d.” In 
Petr. 52. 7, ‘“‘excipimus urbanitatem iocantis,’”’ where some postulate a 
lacuna and supply some expression like plausu nos, this is unnecessary, since 
excipere by itself may have that meaning, ‘‘to receive with applause.” Like- 
wise in Anth. Lat. i. 379, 4Rs, “‘hac armata Fides protegit omne malum,”’ 
protegit means “‘to ward off,” thus showing that the conjecture of Ziehen, 
proterit, is gratuitous. Thomas explains Plaut. Pseud. 1252, “‘profecto 
edepol ego nunc probe abeo madulsa,”’ rejecting the conjecture habeo madul- 
sam. He argues that, like vappa, mulsa (sc. potto) might mean either the 
drink or the drinker, especially the one who drinks too much; madulsa would 
therefore be an extension of mulsa through the influence of the stem mad— 
seen in madeo, .nadidus, etc. 

It is unfortunate that in a book of such value the author does not always 
make his view stand out as clearly as he might; e.g., in discussing Petr. 
48. 7, “de Ulixe fabulam, quemadmodum illi Cyclops pollicem fporicino 
extorsit,” he says ambiguously, p. 28: “‘Zunéchst wiirde ich die tiberlieferte 
Form poricinum beibehalten.’’ Here the reader is tempted to believe that 
Thomas favors the accusative (rather than the ablative) and that such is 
the reading of the MSS. However, this is a minor matter, and the book is a 
real contribution. It is supplied with helpful indices. 


ANDREW R. ANDERSON 
Universiry or Utal 


Die Religion der Griechen. By Ernst SamMtTer. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+86, with 16 plates. M. 1.25. 

This, the 457th volume of the ‘Aus Natur und Geisteswelt”’ series, 
comes from the pen of one who is already favorably known by his Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer and his Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod. To treat of 
so vast a subject in less than one hundred pages necessitates cursory and 
somewhat selective discussion. In his preface, Samter disclaims any inten- 
tion of treating the Hellenistic period or oriental influence. These are 
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important chapters in Greek religion, but we are assured that they will be 
dealt with in another volume of the same series. 

In general, the author confines himself to the range of subjects that 
Rohde discussed in his Psyche. There is little in the way of a historical 
sketch—very little on the relation of religion to art, literature, and phi- 
losophy. In the longest chapter, which treats with some approach to 
chronological order the growth of moral ideas in Greek religion, Samter is 
so careful to avoid philosophy that he declines to discuss Euripides, while 
treating Aeschylus and Sophocles, the former, deservedly, with some fulness. 

The sixteen chapters treat of (1) fetishism, (2) theriomorphic deities, 
(3) departmental deities, (4) the worship of the dead, (5) the Homeric religion, 
(6) chthonic deities and the Eleusinian mysteries, (7) Dionysus, (8) omens 
and oracles, (9) dream oracles and Asclepius, (10) temples and priests, 
sacrifice and prayer, (11) human sacrifice, (12) atonement for homicide, and 
purification, (13) domestic worship, (14) magical rites, (15) religion and 
morality, (16) Orphism. 

There is little treatment of specific deities, except of Demeter, Dionysus, 
Hecate, and Asclepius. Hera, for example, is mentioned but once, and 
quite casually. There is very little detailed discussion of festivals except to 
illustrate the subjects of the various chapters, and the athletic games are 
passed over with hardly a word. No authorities are quoted in the rare 
footnotes, and no bibliography is given. 

That is, the book is essentially a popular discussion and, as such, may be 
heartily commended. In his scanty space Samter has a great deal to say on 
subjects whereon much larger handbooks are nearly silent. Over two pages 
are devoted to incubation, and there is an interesting discussion of the 
miraculous cures from the Epidaurian inscriptions. Human sacrifice has a 
chapter to itself, and there is a surprisingly full treatment of the use of cakes 
as substitutes for animal sacrifice. Particularly in the chapters that lie 
nearest to the field of Samter’s special interest (e.g., xiii) do we find material 
that does not find its way into more pretentious discussions. Not all his 
positions will commend themselves to any one reviewer. Fully recognizing, 
as he does, the avertive force of metals, especially bronze, he need not have 
recourse to a theory that the terrific power of weapons, merely as weapons, 
quite independently of the metal composing them, may account, e.g., for 
the use of a pestle to protect a bride. It would seem fitting to connect the 
pounding of a bronze basin at the death of a Spartan king, with the ‘‘ passing 
bell’? of modern times, or with the bronze ‘“‘gong” at Dodona, which he 
mentions without reference to the explanation advanced by Cook in JHS, 
XXII, 5 ff. In the excellent twelfth chapter the statement that the anger 
of the dead man’s soul did not extend beyond the boundaries of the land 
is wrong, unless we are to suppose that the appearance of the furies to 
Orestes in the Tauric peninsula is merely an artistic innovation of the arch- 
innovator Euripides. Samter states that ritual purification was required 
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after justifiable as well as after unintentional homicide. In the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association (XLI, 99 ff.) I tried to prove the 
contrary. 

At the end of the book come sixteen pages, containing thirty-seven excel- 
lent illustrations, with explanatory legends. Many of them are familiar 
friends, but one or two I do not remember to have seen elsewhere (especially 


Fig. 37, ‘‘Zaubertisch aus Pergamon’’). 
Jos—ErH WILLIAM Hewitr 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Vocabulary of Menander Considered in Its Relation to the Koine. 
By Donatp BiytHe DvurHam. (Princeton dissertation.) 
Princeton: University Press, 1913. Pp. 103. 

It is desirable to have a fuller understanding of the Attic Greek usage 
which the terminus a quo of the κοινὴ partially envelops in its penumbra. 
To this understanding the treatise by Mr. Durham, admirable alike in plan 
and execution, makes a material contribution. Bruhn’s dissertation: 
Ueber den Wortschatz des Menander (Jena, 1910), published shortly before 
this treatise was completed, is based upon a different selection of canonical 
Attic writers, and the respective conclusions reached differ sufficiently to 
secure to the present work its independent value. 

In his introduction, Durham states the purpose of his investigation: ‘‘ An 
examination of Menander’s vocabulary as compared with his predecessors 
and successors.” This is based upon lists of ‘‘non-Attic’’ words used by 
Menander, including (a) words not occurring in Attic writers; (ὃ) words 
used in a sense different from Attic usage. 

As a basis for canonical Attic the writer confines himself to the following 
sources: (1) The ten Attic orators; (2) Plato; (3) Thucydides; (4) Aristoph- 
anes and the fragments of Old Comedy; (5) the dialogue portions of Attic 
Tragedy; (6) Attic inscriptions to the death of Alexander; and (7) the 
Xenophontic ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεά. It will be noticed that not only Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle but also the fragments of the New Comedy are omitted. 
The comments of the grammarians are duly considered, and the author 
remarks that among these Phrynicus was the most strict in his estimate of 
what is “pure” Attic—for him Menander is beyond the pale!—while other 
grammarians approved of words used in Homer and in Ionic and even in 
New Comedy. For the successors of Menander, 600 a.p. is accepted by 
Durham (cf. Thumb) as the terminus ad quem of the κοινή. 

Chap. i, pp. 12-21, is a discussion of various words (about sixty) in 
Menander which were condemned by one or more grammarians. Various 
reasons for their disapproval and various grades of condemnation are 
rehearsed. <A second list is given of words (about thirty) in Menander 
which are recommended by the grammarians as “‘good”’ but which fail to 
appear in the extant writings of accepted Attic authors. Inferences from this 
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argument ex silentio must, as the author points out in the next chapter, be 
largely subjective. He also points out (p. 34) that this apparently large pro- 
portion of words open to criticism (i.e., 60 in some 3,400 lines) might well be 
reduced to an insignificant ratio if we possessed all the 100,000 odd lines 
supposed to have been written by Menander. Much of this was doubtless 
accessible to the grammarians and many of the fragments preserved were 
culled from the total bulk solely on account of their deviation from normal 
Attic as they understood it. 

Chap. ii, pp. 22-35, treats of “‘Menander’s use of certain types of words, 
supposedly characteristic of the Koine, tested by their use in other writers.” 
In this chapter diminutives, compounds, and double compounds, and various 
noun, adjective, and verb suffixes are examined in the light of comparative 
tables constructed from the vocabulary of Menander, Aristophanes, Thucydi- 
des, Plato, Demosthenes, Polybius, and Plutarch. From these comparisons 
Mr. Durham concludes (p. 34): ‘The position of Menander... . is 
hardly worse than that of Thucydides or Aristophanes; not so bad as 
Thucydides, indeed, if we omit -ros’’; and (p. 35): ‘we are led to the con- 
clusion that the diction of Menander was good Attic Greek in the main; 
though it contained colloquial elements in a sufficient degree to justify the 
atticizing grammarians in uttering a note of warning. In other words we 
believe that the attitude of writers like Phrynicus was partisan and extreme.” 

In this connection, it may be noted that Bruhn (op. cit., p. 69), basing 
his conclusions on an Attic canon less exclusive than Durham’s, asserts 
that Menander does not deserve the severe condemnation of Phrynicus, 
‘‘vielmehr, im ganzen genommen, als Quelle der reinen Atthis, besonders der 
attischen Umgangssprache gelten kann.” 

Chap. iii, pp. 36-103, contains a “‘list of Menander’s words not found in 
the authors of our canon.”’ This catalogue of 377 words is much more than 
a mere list, as the examples of occurrences in other authors have been care- 
fully collected and recorded. It is a valuable supplement to the study of 
Menander. On p. 103 is given a table of 75 authors (or grouped sources— 
e.g., the LXX) containing 5 or more occurrences of these words. Plutarch 
heads the list with 125; Lucian comes next with 70; Nonnus closes it with 5. 

Inferences as to the purity of Menander’s vocabulary, drawn from this 
formidable catalogue (which gives a ratio of at least one word to every ten 
extant lines of Menander) require caution and are subject to a variety of, 
limitations. In the previous chapters Mr. Durham develops or indicates 
most of these considerations; in the list itself he gives the material for forming 
8 judgment on each word; and in the summary of statistics gives further 
assistance toward obtaining a correct perspective. It is, therefore, not a - 
criticism on either his method or his matter to suggest that some such résumé 
as follows might have been appended by way of forestalling hasty generaliza- 
tions of casual readers or hostile carping at Menander on the part of some 
overscrupulous modern Phrynicus. 
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1, Of these 377 words only about 99 are taken from the Cairo material or 
from the longer fragmentary plays. This fact reinforces Mr. Durham’s 
contention (p. 34) that Phrynicus and the other grammarians had been 
sufficiently careful to embalm in short citations such words as could be 
criticized. Of the 63 words, for instance, condemned by the grammarians, 
only 12 reappear in the more continuous extant material. 

2. In the list are included 39 words which occur in Plato and 69 which 
occur in Middle and New Comedy. It is desirable to have this matter dis- 
played in the catalogue (see Durham, p. 36), but it is also essential to remem- 
ber that one question at issue is that of including in the canon “even’’ the 
New Comedy. Without detailed examination of the list one cannot tell how 
far these 39 and 69 overlap. 

3. In the list are also properly included 14 titles of Menander’s plays 
which are “unsupported” by Attic usage. It is, however, reasonable to 
argue that Menander would not have given, in this prominent way, deliberate 
offense to accepted usage. 

4. Akin to this question is the consideration of the words, some of them 
isolated, which were used for comic effect. Thus a word like βουκόρυζα, 
formed by comic analogy, transgresses no Attic tradition. The comic term 
᾿Αλεξανδρώδης, naturally not found before the time of Alexander, it is as 
anachronistic to stigmatize as non-Attic, as to call ‘‘Rooseveltian’”’ non- 
Colonial, or “Georgian’”’ non-Elizabethan. 

5. We might justly reiterate here (as was emphasized on p. 22) that 
many words might prove to be “‘good”’ Attic if we could recover the whole 
vocabulary, spoken and written, of which only parts have been preserved 
(cf., for example, δωδεκάπους Men. with δεκάπους, Aristoph.). 

But when all such allowances have been made there is undoubtedly a 
residuum of words and usage indicating, according to the bias of the critic, 
either “degeneration” or “growth” of the language. Those who believe 
that it was still a living and growing organism will be inclined to accept as 
“‘approved” such words as are of normal Attic formation (e.g., ἀνθρακεύς) 
and, unless Attic Greek is a term to be construed in as narrow 8. sense as 
“Ciceronian” Latin, will include in the canonical Attic such remains of the 
New Comedy as we are in 8 position to appraise. 

In any case, Durham’s careful and keen investigation brings us nearer to 
the point where we have a right to pronounce judgment. 

Francis ἃ. ALLINSON 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Libanit Opera. Recensuit Ricwarpus Foerster. Vol. VIII. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1915. Pp. 683. M. 14. 


Foerster says that this latest volume has been the most difficult part of 
his great task of editing Libanius. Yet he still has to sift and arrange more 
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that 1,600 letters, now accessible only in Wolf’s eighteenth-century edition. 
It was the Letters that first, in the seventies, aroused his interest in Libanius, 
and with these he will complete this edition. Already he has given us more 
than Reiske lived to edit. This volume contains the Progymnasmaia, and 
the Hypotheses (argumenta) familiar to every reader of the Oratons of 
Demosthenes, though one does not always remember to credit them to 
Libanius. 

Under the general heading Progymnasmata, for which only inferior MSS 
are available, are arranged μῦθοι, διηγήματα (narrationes) χρεῖαι, which 
are famous bons mots defended and illustrated, γνῶμαι, κοινοὶ τόποι (loct 
communes), συγκρίσεις, comparisons of town and country, rival heroes and 
the like; ἠθοποιΐαι, or appropriate remarks by great personages on great 
occasions, ἐκφράσεις, descriptions of works of art, drunkenness, spring, etc., 
Oras, such as ef γαμητέον, to which Libanius, unlike “Punch,” answers 
“‘Do”; an ingenious defense of the law which forbade marriage with a 
deceased husband’s brother—Foerster rejects this—and typical ἐγκώμια 
and ψόγοι, both paradoxical and normal. Then follows the Vita Demos- 
thentis, composed, like the Argumenia which take up the last hundred pages 
of the volume, at the request of Montius, proconsul of Constantinople about 
352 a.p. For these last, cum adhuc tantum discerpta et incomposita ante 
singulas orationes Demosthenis legerentur, Foerster used 121 MSS and they 
gave him much trouble. When edited by Blass, Butcher, and Fuhr the 
original spelling was altered, Blassio auctore, and Attic crasis and elision 
were used in order to make Libanius conform to the best Attic standard. 
Foerster has restored the usage of Libanius. The 27 ἠθοποιίαι contain 
in proportion more literary reminiscences than the other Progymnasmata. 
They are in some cases almost paraphrases of extant tragedies, or suggest 
other ways of handling the legends. Of the 30 ἐκφράσεις only 7 are accepted 
as genuine. It is to be noted that when, as often, Foerster rejects a compo- 
sition that has hitherto been ascribed to Libanius, it is partly because he 
thinks it lacks the simplicitas et gratia of the genuine pieces; but he makes. 
the test of language decisive. For instance, he rejects several in which 
ὁ Aourds is used to describe the left foot, a usage that seems natural to us. 
The commonplaces are usually brief and are ready to be inserted en bloc. 
One can see from this collection how hard Libanius worked to save trouble 
for inferior or lazy rhetoricians. When, for instance, Julian in his second 
Oration and in Epistle 16 describes the ordeal by water to test the legitimacy 
of the children of the Celts, he was probably borrowing the διήγημα of 
Libanius which gives a concise account of the essential facts to which Julian 
need add only the emotional touches. A leading spirit, such as Libanius or 
Themistius, having launched such a διήγημα, it becomes a κοινὸς τόπος, and 
the rest of the tribe will never let it die. 

WitMER CAVE WRIGHT © 

Bryn Mawpg, Pa. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ROMAN COMEDY 
By Hunry W. Prescorr 


By way of introduction to various studies of technique in Roman 
comedy I find it convenient to state briefly, with some illustrative 
examples, the dominant tendencies, as I see them, in the higher 
criticism of Plautus and Terence, to suggest the weakness of modern 
method, and to indicate the possibility of a different point of view 
and of safer courses of procedure. In such an introduction suggestion 
rather than demonstration, exposition rather than extended argu- 
ment, are the limited aims of the paper; and I hope that the brevity 
desirable in prolegomena will not be mistaken for dogmatic assertion. 

Modern criticism establishes a norm as characteristic of Hellenis- 
tic comedy, and explains deviations from that norm in the Roman 
adaptations by certain known facts relating to the tradition of our 
Latin texts and the methods of composition followed by the Roman 
playwrights. The weakness of modern method may best be indicated 
by a consideration of the abnormal features—abnormal from the 
standpoint of modern critics—in several plays of Plautus; for this 
purpose I have chosen the Rudens, the Persa, and the Stichus. It is 
not my purpose to prove that the Rudens and the Stichus are not 
contaminated, or that the Persa is not from a Greek original of the 
Middle rather than of the New Greek comedy; I wish simply to illus- 
trate from these plays how certain features of dramatic technique 
are handled by modern critics without due regard to the demands of 
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the audience in the theater, to the limitations set by the scenic back- 
ground and the traditions of the literary type, to the restrictions which 
hamper the poet once he has sketched the main outline of his plot. 
In describing, therefore, the supposed abnormal features I shall 
briefly suggest the internal or external necessity which, in my opinion, 
made them inevitable in the Greek original; in this case they may 
not be explained as Roman defects due to contamination or retracta- 
tion; and they conflict with a theory of artistic regularity in Hellen- 
istic comedy which modern critics believe to have been induced 
through the influence of Euripides. 

The Rudens of Plautus is not conspicuously unlike other Roman 
- comedies. It is, however, a diffuse play. Some of this diffuseness, 
as the licet- and censeo-scenes near the end of the play perhaps 
attest, may be Plautus’ contribution. But it is equally clear that 
no small amount of it is inherent in the Greek plot. A girl and her 
maid, carried off by a slave-dealer and his accomplice, are ship- 
wrecked; the discovery of this girl’s status as a free citizen must be 
established by tokens which she has lost in the storm at sea; these 
tokens must be found at a relatively late stage in the action by a 
neutral or friendly person, or group of persons; of those shipwrecked 
with her none is friendly save the maidservant, and as this servant 
is needed for various dramatic and economic effects in the earlier 
scenes of the play, before the recognition can take place, the drama- 
tist may not use her to bring about the recovery of the tokens. It 
follows inevitably that an outside person, apart from the victims of 
the shipwreck, must accomplish the recovery; for this purpose a 
fisherman, Gripus, is invented, whose activity in the Roman play is 
limited to the latter half of the comedy. In the earlier action another 
slave, Sceparnio, served to connect minor chapters, to furnish some 
amusing effects; he now disappears; his function is completed; 
he was not available for the discovery of the tokens; Gripus, essen- 
tial to the recognition theme, becomes prominent in the last two acts 
of the comedy. 

Under these compelling circumstances a modern dramatist might 
make Gripus, if not thoroughly organic, at least less mechanically 
related to the action than the fisherman is in the Roman play. A 
playwright today, for example, might put in the mouth of Daemones, 
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the master of Gripus, in some of the opening scenes of the play, a 
casual remark to the effect that Gripus has gone out fishing, and 
that he wonders how the slave has fared during the storm; thus 
the audience would be duly prepared for the advent of the fisherman 
in later scenes. But in the extant play this casual remark, instead 
of being introduced early in the action is very mechanically brought in 
at vss. 897 ff. and immediately before Gripus’ entrance; Daemones 
is very obviously lugged on the stage and haled off it (vss. 892-905) 
merely to provide this introduction of Gripus, with whom the previ- 
ous action has not made the audience acquainted. 

Now the removal of Sceparnio from the action, and the mechanical 
appending of Gripus for the purposes of the recognition theme, may 
well suggest that Plautus has combined parts of two distinct Greek 
plays;! and vss. 892-905, in which Daemones is so inartistically 
brought on and removed, may be Plautus’ clumsy gluing of alien 
elements. But before any such supposition may become established 
fact or well-reasoned theory one must reckon with the situation that 
confronted the author of the Greek original; even the Greek author 
of the first three acts of the present play had to invent a character 
corresponding to Gripus. Once invented, it was difficult, in the 
nature of the plot, to make him an organic character; his connection 
with the main action, when he was first introduced, had to be loose; 
the mechanical introduction of Gripus in vss. 892-905 is indispensable 
to the needs of the audience, Greek as well as Roman, and, so far as 
it is mechanical, accords with frequent practice observable as early 
as Greek tragedy and Aristophanes.* Broadly stated, one is not 


1 So Miss Coulter, Class. Phil., VIII, 57 ff., and ef. the references sbid., 57, n. 4. 


3 The mechanical introduction of characters appears in the formulaic καὶ μὴν ὁρῶ 
(commoner in tragedy than in Aristophanes) and ecce . . . . video with great frequency . 
Apart from the variations of this formula, note the obvious self-introduction of the 
parasite in Bacch. 573, and the patent address to the audience in Poen. 203-4, where 
both the young women are known to the characters on the stage and haec est prior 
carefully distinguishes the one from the other for the benefit of the spectators. The 
phraseology of introduction has been considered by W. Koch, De personarum comicarum 
introductione, Breslau, 1914; for incidental comment cf. Fraenkel, De media et nova 
comoedia qu. sel., Gdttingen, 1912, p. 59; Graeber, De poet. Attic. arte scaenica, 
Gdttingen, 1911, p. 19; Flickinger, Class. Jour., X, 207 ff. A study of introductions, 
as a phase of the technique of comedy, will shortly appear, I hope, by Mr. D. M. Key, 
of the University of Chicago. It will be observed that the postponement of the intro- 
duction in the Rudens to vss. 897 ff. immediately before Gripus’ appearance may be a 
conceasion to the needs of an audience that is not provided with playbills. 
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likely to appreciate properly these supposedly abnormal features of 
the Rudens until he has fully considered in all the Latin plays, in 
the remains of Greek comedy, even in Greek tragedy, the conditions 
under which inorganic or loosely attached characters are employed 
in the drama, and the means by which such characters are related 
to the action. A study of inorganic réles would reveal differences 
in degree, broad resemblance in kind; possibly a difference of degree 
in Gripus’ case might confirm a theory of contamination; but safe 
conclusions can be based only upon a comprehensive study of the 
entire phenomenon, not upon casual observation of Gripus’ rdéle 
in the Rudens. 

The Persa of Plautus is more obviously irregular than the Rudens. 
Operating with the same factors, largely, as do the students of con- 
tamination and retractation, but employing them to bring the 
date of the Greek original as near as possible to the time of Aristoph- 
anes and Euripides, Wilamowitz! has proved to the satisfaction 
of most modern students of comedy that the Greek model was a play 
of the Middle, not of the New, period. His argument from historical’ 
allusions is not relevant to my purpose; only his attitude toward 
supposed peculiarities of structure and character-treatment illus- 
trates the tendencies of modern method which I am examining. 

The play is primarily a slaves’ play: a slave, plenipotentiary in 
his master’s absence, intrigues against a slave-dealer; the slave- 
dealer owns the slave’s sweetheart, a slave-girl; a second slave co- 
operates with the lover; a third slave, Paegnium, a puer delicatus, is 
loosely attached to the action to provide the comic byplay which 
relieves the general seriousness of the plot of intrigue. This general 
atmosphere of slaves temporarily liberated for the free exercise of 
their jovial and malicious propensities is very happily accentuated 
and preserved in the carousal which as an afterpiece follows the plot 
of intrigue elaborated in the first four acts; at this carousal the three 
slaves and the slave-girl sweetheart join in a triumphant convivial 
celebration in which the utter discomfiture of the slave-dealer reaches 
its culmination. 

But the demands of the intrigue require two free citizens—a 
parasite and his daughter; for the plot involves the palming off 

1 De tribus carminibus latinis (Index lect., Gdttingen, 1893-94), 13 ff. 
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upon the slave-dealer of a free woman as aslave. This pseudo-slave 
is to be ultimately claimed by her father, and the slave-dealer thereby 
put in jeopardy. The dramatist, in choosing a parasite and his 
daughter, has selected characters from the very lowest status of free 
citizenship, to that extent not entirely out of harmony with the 
servile status of the main characters, but as free citizens mildly 
disturbing the unity of atmosphere. This disturbing element is 
removed as soon as its necessary function in the intrigue is performed; 
they are needed only for the intrigue, and their activity accordingly 
ceases when the trick is played. 

This mere statement of the poet’s design, so far as realization may 
reveal the underlying purpose, should, in my opinion, meet sufficiently 
the objections of many modern critics. They are disposed to insist 
that the parasite, who has been lured into active co-operation by 
the mention of appetizing foods and promises of perpetual feasts 
(vss. 140, 329 ff.), should be present at the concluding carousal. 
But clearly in the Persa, as in the carousal at the end of the Stichus, 
the presence of a free citizen would disturb the unity of a celebration 
designed to commemorate the emancipation, for the moment, of a 
group of slaves. The ancient audience was left to imagine that 
the parasite obtained his promised reward without dramatic realiza- 
tion of the feast that he had earned.? 


1 Wilamowits, op. ctt., 20 ff.; Meyer, ‘‘De Plautt Persa,’’ Comm. phil. Ienenses, 
-~VITI, fasc. 1, 179 ff.; Miss Coulter, ‘‘ Retractatio in the Ambrosian and Palatine Re- 
censions of Plautus,’’ Bryn Mawr College Monographs, X, 39 ff. 


3 Economic factors are often disregarded in modern criticism: the addition of the 
parasite to the final carousal would, perhaps, increase the number of actors required 
for the production of the play. Wilamowitz’ distribution of réles (op. cit., 25 ff.) 
is not flawless: he has not provided for Sophoclidisca; and his division rests on the 
tacit presupposition that a vacant stage often marks an essential pause in Roman 
comedy (against which cf. Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy, 1915); if the action is continuous at vss. 52 and 328, Sagaristio and Saturio 
may not be played by the same actor. The last two scenes show that at least five 
actors were required; the general structure indicates that the three heavy réles of 
Toxilus, Dordalus, and Sagaristio each required a single actor; there remain five réles, 
four of which are female or quasi-female (Paegnium) réles, that might be distributed 
among two or three actors; the same actor might play Paegnium and the virgo; another 
actor might play Lemniselenis and Sophoclidisca (for, even if vs. 179 be assigned to the 
former, she need not have appeared on the stage); the only question is whether the 
parasite fell to a sixth actor (in which case he might have appeared in the carousal 
without increasing the number of the troupe), or was added to the parte played by the 

_actor who carried the réles of Lemniselenis and Sophoclidisca. Against the second 
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Wilamowitz is too familiar with the general weakness of comedy 
in respect to motivation! to lay much stress upon the defects in this 
regard of the amusing scenes in which the slave-boy, Paegnium, 
early in the play, is brought on the stage and elaborately presented 
to us in stationary lyrical scenes. The errands upon which Paegnium 
and the slave-woman, Sophoclidisca, are sent are quite futile, and 
serve simply as weak excuses for getting them upon the stage to amuse 
the audience and to lessen the seriousness of the more essential 
action. 

Yet the general indifference of the comic poets to motivation does 
not prevent Wilamowitz and others* from finding serious defects in 
another shorter passage of the play in which the weakness of motiva- 
tion is the most significant feature (as in the passage of the Rudens, 
vss. 892-905, discussed above). The intrigue in the Persa is com- 
pleted in two chapters: in one, the arch-intriguer purchases his 
sweetheart from the slave-dealer with money borrowed from his 
fellow-slave; in the other (incidentally, to repay the borrowed money) 
he tricks the slave-dealer into purchasing the parasite’s daughter, a 
free woman, but represented to be a Persian captive. The dramatic 
effect is enhanced by carrying out both chapters in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, and the arch-intriguer remains on the stage dominating the 
situation (as, to a greater degree, in the intrigue of the Mostellaria) 
through both chapters (vss. 449-737). The parasite, who is needed 
only for the dénouement of the second chapter, in which he must 
appear and claim his daughter as a free citizen, is introduced to us 
before the beginning of the entire intrigue (vss. 329 ff.) and withdraws 
to the house of the arch-intriguer (vs. 399), where he remains in hiding 


alternative stands the lack of harmony between the réles of the parasite and the two 
women; in favor of it, stands the resultant economy and the structure of the play at 
vss. 305, 329, 752, 763; it may be that Sophoclidisca leaves at vs. 305 to assume the 
réle of the parasite at vs. 329, and that the parasite leaves at vs. 752 to appear as 
Lemniselenis at vs. 763. 

1 Op. cit., 22: “et intrant et exeunt personae plerumque soli poetae arbitrio obse- 
cutae, sin vero causam abeundi proferunt, ipso silentio peior est .... ,’’ and in his 
commentary on Euripides’ Herakles, vs. 701: ‘‘es gehdrt sum Stile des griechischen 
Schauspiels, die Motivirung des Gleichgiltigen su verachm&hen, und sum Weeen des 
antiken Publikums, Adiaphora als solche hinsunehmen und sich bei ihnen nicht 
aufsuhalten.'’’ Yet these interesting generalisations should be tested in careful studies 
of motivation in tragedy and comedy; cf. below, p. 144, n. 1. 

* Wilamowits, op. cit.,21; Goets, Acta soc. phil. Lipe., VI, 300 ff.; Meyer, op. 
ett., 172 ff.; Miss Coulter, Retractatioin .... Plautus, 38. 
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during the whole of the first chapter and the greater part of the 
second. Thus for over 300 verses (vss. 399-726) he is entirely lost 
to view, and the scenic background, if he is within the house, pro- 
vides no means for his observing the earlier progress of the intrigue 
and knowing when the time for his own activity approaches. The 
audience, too, may well have lost track of him in such a long interval; 
certainly he himself must in some way be informed that the time for 
his arrival on the scene hascome. With this dramatic problem before 
him the poet—and I must insist that the Greek poet confronted the 
same problem—devised the very mechanical action at vss. 711-30. 
The slave-dealer must be removed while the parasite is brought on 
and admonished; unable to remove the slave-dealer artistically, 
now that the threads of the action are pretty well spun out, the 
poet simply drags him off at vs. 723, leaving the parasite’s daughter 
on the stage (naturally the slave-dealer would have taken her with him 
into the house) because she is needed in the subsequent action, and 
as mechanically dragging him back again at vs. 731 (so Daemones 
was dragged on and off at Rudens vss. 892-905). These much- 
discussed verses (vss. 711-30), therefore, are the dramatist’s way of 
solving his practical difficulties; and those difficulties inhered in the 
Greek plot. Yet modern critics are so impressed by the obvious 
mechanism and general weakness of technique that they ascribe 
the supposed abnormalities to the botchwork of a later retractor, or 
insist that Plautus must have made over, at this point in the play, 
a Greek plot which, in its legal aspects, conflicted with Roman pro- 
cedure.! My own view is that the technique, however awkward, is 
explained so soon as we put ourselves in the place of the poet and the 
audience, and the Greek as well as Roman poet and audience. 


1A legal expert (Partsch, Hermes, 45, 613) is not convinced by Wilamowits’ 
argument in this connection, and a layman finds it hard to believe that Dordalus is 
technically guilty under the circumstances. Is not the slave-dealer in jeopardy more 
because of a general prejudice against his class than because of any technical liability ? 
As my colleague, Professor Bonner, suggests, without being technically guilty Dordalus 
would be embarrassed by legal action, and that situation suffices for dramatic purposes 
and makes unnecessary the precise legal procedure which Wilamowitz posits as deter- 
mining the action in the Greek original. The fact that vss. 727-28 repeat vas. 467-68 
is a textual problem; in both places an accomplice is warned of his approaching activity 
in the intrigue, and both couplets may illustrate only Plautus’ fondness for repeating 
himself (cf. Kellermann, “De Plauto sui tmitatore,"” Comm. phil. Ienenses, VII, faso. 1, 
155, note on Persa 2). 
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Rarely does modern criticism find in the portrayal of character 
any idiosyncrasy; but the peculiarities of the virgo in the Persa are 
used to support a view that the Greek original was specially exposed 
to the influence of the tragic poet, Euripides; the argument illus- 
trates the strength, in the minds of modern critics, of what I shall in 
later discussion call the presupposition underlying the modern 
interpretation of Hellenistic and Roman comedy. 

The characters of Roman comedy consist of stereotyped repre- 
sentatives of various trades and professions and slightly individualised 
domestic characters; they are in general realistic, but the realism 
of the portraiture is often modified under the stress of literary 
tradition or by immediate dramatic convenience. The choice of char- 
acters is determined by the inner necessities of the plot; in some 
instances external conditions seriously affect the selection. So, for 
example, the social conventions of Athenian life, combined with the 
rigidity of the scenic setting, which put the action of the plays in a 
public street and made interior scenes difficult, tend to eliminate from 
the comedies the respectable unmarried woman. The Persa is 
unique in its presentation of a virgo in an active réle. 

Now this abnormal feature might well excite surprise, and lead 
any reader to recall the heroines of Euripidean tragedy, were it not 
that the unique character is immediately explained by the conditions 
of the plot. The plot of the Persa, as we have seen, requires a free and 
unmarried woman who shall be palmed off as a slave; no woman of 
the higher grades of Athenian society would lend herself to such a 
purpose; the dramatist chooses one from the dregs of society, and 
even she demurs to the task imposed upon her. Under these 
circumstances, if the portrayal of character in comedy is primarily 
realistic, we should certainly expect to find in the parasite’s daughter 
a person totally unlike any other woman in the pages of comedy. 
What parasites’ daughters were in contemporary society we have no 
means of knowing, but the general conditions of life and social custom 
as they affected women in the status of free citizenship would point 
to a limited horizon, a very narrow outlook upon life and its problems, 
especially before marriage.! 


1Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 71 ff., for the difference between the cities of 
Greece proper and those of the outside Greek world in this respect. 
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In noting in some detail the talk and behavior of the virgo we 
should remember that in the second of the two scenes in which she 
appears she has been taught a part (vss. 379-81). Such inconsist- 
ency as may be apparent between her seriousness in the first scene 
and her cleverness and apt repartee in the second is thereby ex- 
plained: ‘necessitate me mala ut fiam facis’’ (vs. 382); even apart 
from this reasonable explanation of the slight contradiction, any 
dramatist in Hellenistic comedy is prone to abandon consistency of 
character if the immediate needs of the action are consequently 
advanced.! 

In the first scene (vss. 329 ff.), in language and manner strange 
to the reader of New comedy, who has become familiar largely with 
mercenary courtesans or irate wives, the virgo protests against the 
use which her father purposes to make of her. He is selling her to fill 
his belly (vss. 336-38); though poor, they should better preserve 
their good name than become rich at the expense of their reputation 
(vss. 344 ff.); Mrs. Grundy is a dangerous enemy (vss. 351 ff.). 
Her father retorts that his own appetite is the first consideration, 
and that the sale is not a real one; but she does not like even the 
pretense (vss. 357 ff.). The parasite resents wisdom in a daughter, 
and regards it as a weakness of her sex; the only weakness, she 
replies, is in letting evil action go unnoticed (vss. 365-70). She 
yields only to his authority as father, and points out that if the 
family gets a bad name her marriage will be difficult to arrange. 
The parasite, however, with a thrust at the evil times, declares 
that a dowry, not a good name, counts in marriage; and, reminded 
by her of his poverty, he finds in his stock of funny stories incal- 
culable wealth sufficient to achieve her marriage even with a beggar 
(vss. 383 ff.). 

In the second scene (vss. 549 ff.) she carries out her part in the 
trick with amazing cleverness. She comes on with a slave who poses 
as her attendant envoy from Persia; the two pseudo-foreigners are 
engaged in conversation as they enter. The attendant inquires 
whether she is not impressed by the splendor of Athens; she replies 
that she has seen only the external beauty of the town; the character 
of its citizens is still unknown to her, and she withholds judgment; 

1Cf. Legrand, Daos, 309. 
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like a street-preacher delivering a diatribe she moralizes, lists ten 
deadly sins,'! and declares a single wall to be a sufficient state of 
preparedness if the citizens are innocent of these sins, but a hundred- 
fold wall to be insufficient if a town is corrupted by such vices. The 
slave-dealer, considering the possibility of purchasing her, quizzes 
the virgo; her answers are ingenious; they satisfy the purchaser 
without committing her or her accomplices; she misrepresents her 
actual condition as daughter of the parasite in only one respect: 
she refers to herself as a slave, but otherwise every response fits her 
real situation as the parasite’s daughter, with no little wit at the 
expense of the parasite for the audience to enjoy. She expects her 
parents to redeem her but does not object to a brief period of slavery 
(vss. 615 ff.); yet she weeps over her temporary plight. Dordalus 
inquires her name; it is Lucris, an auspicious name from his stand- 
point. Where was she born? Her mother told her “in a corner of 
the kitchen.” ‘Reminded that he means in what country was she 
born, she insists that she is without a country except that country 
where she happens to be; the past is gone (vss. 630-38); and pressed 
for an answer she contends that Athens must now be her country 
(vs. 641). Was her father a captive? No, not a captive, but he 
lost what he had. What is his name? His name is Miser and hers 
Misera.2, What is his social standing? Everybody likes him, 
slaves and freemen, and she warns the slave-dealer that her father 
will ransom her, his friends will stand by him, even if he has lost his 
property. The slave-dealer is completely won over, of course too 
easily; the comic intrigue regularly represents the object of the 
intrigue as a gullible fool. 

The entertainment and the dramatic effects afforded by the 
virgo are admirable, of their kind; in the first scene her modesty 
and idealism are in amusing contrast with the coarse practical wis- 
dom of her father; and in the second scene she is contrasted implicitly 

1If both passages come from the Greek originals of the two plays, anybody who 


is seeking the date of the Greek model of the Persa might well note that the ten sodales 
of Persa 561 are matched by the sodales of Merc. 845 (six in 845, ten in 848-49). 

2 Wilamowits (op. cit., 25) finds a Euripidean background in the answer of Orestes, 
when he is asked his name, in Iph. 500: τὸ μὲν δίκαιον δυστυχεῖς καλοίμεθ' ἄν. Cer- 
tainly the diction may be an echo of Euripidean phraseology, but the general idea 
in ‘nunc et illum Miseram et me Miseram aequom est nominarier”’ is on the same plane 
with Gelasimus’ ‘‘Famem ego fuisse suspicor matrem mihi" (Stich. 155). 
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with the slave-dealer, at whom her moralizing deals some sharp 
thrusts. The serious-mindedness which is her permanent char- 
acteristic is sustained, with advantage to the intrigue, in the second 
scene; her quick wit is perhaps foisted upon her to some extent by the 
dramatist for his immediate needs. The serious-mindedness, the 
moralizing, are the qualities of her class, affected by the secluded life 
of unmarried women in contemporary society; doubtless they are — 
exaggerated for dramatic purposes, as are the qualities of the cook, 
the soldier, the courtesan, in comedy; but why need we turn to the 
tragic heroines of Euripides, rather than to real life, for an explanation 
of the virgo? Must she be a tragic heroine simply because she is 
serious-minded? And where in Euripides is such sustained prudish- 
negs to be found in the tragic heroine? The individual sentiments, to 
be sure, in content and phrasing may be like the sententiousness 
of Euripidean characters, but the influence of the tragic poet upon 
diction and style is pervasive throughout the Hellenistic period; the 
style of individual sententiae is hardly different from those that occur 
in the Mercator and Trinummus. 

In brief, the inner necessity of the plot makes the virgo indispen- 
sable. Her essential features are those of the virgo, probably, in 
contemporary life, with some exaggeration; and though the char- 
acter is required by the Greek plot, we must grant in this case the 
possibility that Plautus expanded suggestions in his Greek original with 
& view to portraying a staid Roman virgin from his own environment.? 


1Cf. Leo, Plaut. Forsch.?, 136. 

2 It is hardly fair to Wilamowits to separate his confessedly weak arguments based 
on the technique of the Persa from the pivotal point of his discussion, but I wish 
simply to use the material to illustrate the general attitude of modern critics toward 
various phases of dramatic form in Roman comedy. On his main point, that vs. 506 
presupposes an independent kingdom of Persia and dates the Greek original before 
338 B.c., I may say that not merely the fictitious nature of the situation but the purely 
fabulous ‘‘Goldtown”’ which the Persians capture suggest to me a Utopian Eldorado 
rather than any accurate reference to contemporary history. I sympathise with the 
views of Meyer, op. cit., 183 ff. (but not with his argument, tid., 186 ff.). 

The logical relation of Leo's note on Diogenes (Hermes, 41, 441 ff.) to the argu- 
ment of Wilamowitz should be thoroughly understood. Leo says that if Wilamowits 
has proved his case, vs. 123 is a specific reference to Diogenes. On the other hand, 
it should be clear that if Wilamowits has not proved his case, Leo’s evidence, which is 
largely from Leonidas of Tarentum, probably a younger contemporary of Menander, 
would only establish the fact that at the time of the New comedy the equipment 
ascribed to the Cynic in vss. 123 ff. was attributed to Diogenes and other members of 
the school. 


— 
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Leo’s masterly analysis of the Sitchus' has doubtless convinced 
many students of comedy. Certainly the extraordinary structure 
of the piece may be satisfactorily explained as a combination of 
parts of three Greek plays; these three parts might be called ‘“‘The 
Faithful Penelopes,” ‘“‘The Discomfiture of the Parasite,” ‘‘The 
Slaves’ Carousal.” The Roman play mechanically joins these 
alien elements by attaching to the first part a parasite, whose hopes 
of a dinner are twice frustrated in the second chapter, and to the 
second part a slave, Stichus, who arranges the revel with which, as in 
the Persa, the play concludes. That the parasite and the slave are 
inorganic réles, that the play as a whole completely disregards unity 
of persons, are incontestable facts. The only question is whether 
such structure is inevitably Roman and Plautine. The modern 
critic denies that a Greek author, and particularly Menander, to 
whom a didascalic notice attributes the Greek original, was capable 
of this artless mechanism.? 

There is only one fact in Leo’s analysis which I should qualify. 
Leo maintains not only that the first appearance of the parasite, 
Gelasimus, is not motivated (vss. 155 ff.), but that his appearance 
before the houses of the brothers is in flat contradiction of an essen- 
tial presupposition of the plot. Of course my own main contention 
is that it is idle to deal with the matter of motivation until this 
aspect of dramatic technique in its entirety has been properly studied, 
not only in comedy, but in tragedy. Accepting, however, for the 


1Cf. Nachr. d. gdtting. Gesellschaft (1902), 375 ff. 


2‘*Menander und Plautus schreiben beide fir die Bihhne, aber Menander aus 
einer grossen Kunstentwicklung heraus, Plautus fir die kirslich entwickelte Bihnen- 
bedirfness‘eines kunstfremden Publikums; ihm darf man die Umgestaltung Menanders 
auf grdbere Bihnenwirkung hin nach der Lage der Dinge wohl sutrauen”’ (op. cit., 377). 
‘‘Was die Form angeht, so liegt Menanders strenge und konsequente Kunst vor 
Augen; sie vor allem gibt den Massstab fir die Treue der rdmischen Bearbeitungen’”’ 
(Gesch. d. rom. Lit., I, 108). Such statements illustrate the broad vision of the critic, 
and if limited to Menander may be sound generalisation. But the question arises 
whether the absolute uniformity of art here attributed to Menander may not have 
been violated, in at least one play, by an author who left over 100 comedies; modern 
critics seem to forget the enormous productivity of the comic poets in the Hellenistic 
period; how complete regularity may we expect in authors like Antiphanes, credited 
with 260 plays, Alexis with 245, Philemon with 97? Furthermore, in his critical 
studies of comedy Leo seems to regard ali the Greek writers of comedy in the New 


. period as issuing from a great ‘‘Kunstentwicklung,’’ for clearly whatever is not 


‘**Kunst"’ in Plautus is, in Leo’s theory, Roman. 
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moment Leo’s standpoint, I should say that the implicit motivation 
of the parasite’s appearance is strong. 

The presupposition in question was not known to the audience 
at vs. 155, when Gelasimus first appears, unless it had been sleadly| 
stated in a prologue now lost to us. A modern reader has to recon- 
struct from vss. 214, 267, 372, 462, 584, 628, a very important fact: 
from these verses it is clear that the two brothers had been forced | 
into their triennium of foreign travel by previous riotous living 
under the efficient guidance of the parasite; their commercial 
activity is an attempt to recoup their lost fortunes; the relations, 
therefore, between the parasite and the households of the two brothers 
are far from friendly durng the action of the play. During the 
triennium the parasite has never been entertained at the homes of 
the brothers, and he is surprised that he, of all persons, should be 
selected as the messenger of one of the sisters and sent to the harbor 
for news of the absent husbands (vss. 266-68). Under these circum- 
stances it is even more surprising that without any explicit reason 
he should voluntarily appear before the houses of the brothers at 
vs. 155; he arrives before the servant, Crocotium, can fetch him; 
and the futility, from a dramatic standpoint, of his function as mes- 
senger is immediately clear when in the next scene the news is 
actually brought by Paegnium, permanently stationed by the sisters 
as a lookout at the harbor. It is obvious that the author, Greek or 
Roman, wanted Gelasimus on the stage at this place and time, and 
lugged him on without any artistic manipulation of circumstances. 
Yet, if we are to regard motivation as essential in the dramatic art 
of the Greeks and Romans, I should suggest that the monologue of 
Gelasimus at vss. 155 ff. sufficiently explains his presence: he is ὶ 
reduced to starvation, and forced to sell all his scanty property; ‘ 
under these conditions where should he more naturally appear, as 
a last resort, than at the houses of the two brothers, where, in his 
palmy days, he had been a welcome visitor ? 

But this fact 1s merely implied, and I have no reason to question 
Leo’s general conclusion that the handling of the situation is abso- 
lutely mechanical; both Gelasimus and Stichus are loosely attached 
to the action; they are in different degrees inorganic characters; 
and it may be remarked, in passing, that in only a slightly less degree 
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the parasite, Ergasilus, in the Captivi, from a comparison with whom 
Leo draws such important conclusions, is an inorganic character.! 

The reason for the existence of these two inorganic réles (and 
the weakness, consequently, of Leo’s entire theory that three Greek 
|plays furnished the three chapters of the Stichus) is immediately 
‘apparent just so soon as we put ourselves in the place of a playwright 
| who had devised the broad exposition of the first two scenes (vss. 1-- 
) 154) as a complete introduction of a Greek play. For Leo admits 
that this exposition, with its contrast between the two loyal wives, 
and the further contrast between the two Penelopes and their father, 
is thoroughly Menandrian; nor is it demonstrably incomplete; he 
admits, too, that of the three Greek plays which he posits as fur- 
nishing the three chapters of the Stichus he can construct the plots 
of the last two but is absolutely unable to think out to the end the 
Greek play from which came the Menandrian exposition of the 
Stichus. Can there be any other conclusion, unless Menander’s 
| imagination was more fertile than Leo’s, than that Menander himself, 
having constructed the exposition which we find in the Stichus, 
| would be forced to develop inorganic characters and a relatively 
inorganic play as the result of such an exposition ? 

Given, as the exposition, two loyal wives separated from their 
husbands for a triennium, and urged by a practical father to assume 
that their husbands are lost to them and to marry again without 

further delay, what dramatic action can develop when these two 
| husbands return and become reconciled to their wives and father- 
"indaw ? Leo is much disturbed that no visible reconciliation takes 
place, that the elaborateness of the exposition is not justified by any 
subsequent action; the sisters do not appear on the stage again after 
the exposition; the reunion of husbands and wives takes place 
off-stage; the reconciliation with the father-in-law is stated in 
the case of one brother, more visibly presented im the case 

1 For, however well explained his presence in the opening scene before Hegio’s 
house, the relation of Ergasilus to the main action of the Captivs is so loose that Ladewig 
and Herzog long since suggested contamination or Plautine invention to account for 
the inorganic réle; these suggestions have been long discarded; yet the difference 
between Ergasilus and Gelasimus is one of degree rather than of kind. The degree may 
be important, but its importance can be estimated only after a complete study of 


inorganic réles in comedy, not after a casual comparison of the two parasites in the 
Captizi and the Stichue. 
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of the second. In brief, though all the facts of Leo’s analysis 
might harmonize with the conclusion that the Stichus is a composite 
of three Greek plays, it is equally clear that the Menandrian exposi- 
tion, if complete, would compel the Greek author to attach a char- 
acter like the parasite to the first chapter of the action in order to 
provide the action of the second chapter, and if so trivial a character 
as Gelasimus were invented, nothing remained but the invention of 
a second inorganic character like Stichus! to give the play the requisite 
length, however much the unity of persons is thereby disrupted. 
There is nothing inevitable in Leo’s conclusions; and if papyni from 
Egypt should ever confirm his conclusions, would it not be a tribute 
to his intuition rather than to the soundness of his argument? 

Again, however, we are not interested primarily in the theory of 
contamination. Here, as in other plays, the critic has isolated as 
peculiar features of a single play certain supposed weaknesses; they | 
are defects in motivation of entrance, in the organic relation of char-_ 
acters to action, and of exposition to subsequent dramatic develop- 
ment. Leo, to be sure, compares and contrasts the parasites of the 
Stichus and of the Captivi; but he had no complete study of any one 
of these three aspects of dramatic technique upon which to base 
sound conclusions. May I suggest, if only again by a single parallel 
instance, the need of less casual procedure in the handling of the 
technique of comedy? 

A very important item in Leo’s argument is the wastefulness, in 
the present text of the Roman play, of the admirable exposition, 
both of the general situation and of the characters, in the opening 
scenes of the Stichus. Quite apart from my suggestion that this 
apparently useless introduction and the inorganic action that follows 
are explained by the conditions of the exposition itself, there is clear 
evidence that the lack of close organic connection between exposi- 
tion and main action is not peculiar to the Stichus, and is demon- 
strably Greek rather than Roman in its broad aspects. 


1 The mechanical inlay which Leo finds at vss. 419-53 and attributes to Plautus’ 
efforts to attach Stichus to the action of the play might have been better in the original. 
If Stichus was really part of Menander’s Adelphoe, the passage vss. 435-53 (vss. 446 ff. 
reveal Plautus’ hand) may be a substitute for a lyrical intermesso by the music girls 
(hasce 418) in the Greek play; or so at least I should expect the many searchers after 
survivals of the Menandrian chorus in Roman comedy to suggest. 
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’— The Mostellaria of Plautus, from the Greek of Philemon, is 

] admitted by Leo! to be thoroughly Greek in all essential features of 
the action; nor does he contend that any of the exposition is Plautine 
save the solo-song of Philolaches, which, he thinks, in the Greek 
original appeared as a monologue; of contamination the play is as 
innocent as any Roman comedy can be. The four introductory 
scenes of the play constitute the most elaborate exposition in extant 
comedy: in the first scene two slaves in dialogue reveal the general 
situation—the riotous life of a son under the direction of a slave in the 
father’s absence; in the second, the son himself in song reveals his 
weakness of character; in the third, the young man’s slave-girl 
sweetheart, now liberated with borrowed money, is sharply con- 
trasted with an old beldam, her servant, and the effect is admirably 
portrayed in the changing moods of the eavesdropping lover; a 
fourth scene provides the general atmosphere of the whole situation— 
a boon companion and his sweetheart join the other pair of lovers in 
a brief, broadly humorous, lyrical intermezzo. Yet after this extended 
exposition of character as well as of situation the persons intro- 
duced to us in these scenes practically disappear for the rest of the 
action; Tranio, one of the slaves in the first scene, does become the 
arch-intriguer and dominates the later action, but the lover and his 
sweetheart, whose characters have been so fully delineated, are 
removed from the stage, and the subordinate boon companion, 
briefly presented in the fourth scene and at the beginning of the 
main action, is merely lugged on at the end of the play as a homo ex 
machina to cut the knot. The removal of the hero and the heroine, 
as we suppose them to be from the exposition, is cleverly devised; in 
the Stichus the wives are removed from the action only by the 
dramatic necessity, by the impracticability of developing dramatic 
action through their presence. But I should be disposed to assert 
that these expositions of two different plays supported a view that 
two Greek poets, Menander and Philemon, were so interested in char- 
acter per se that they disregarded close interrelation of exposition 
and main action to indulge in the portrayal of persons essential to the 
situation but irrelevant to the subsequent action. 


1 Leo, Gesch. ἃ. rom. LAt., I, 110 ff. 
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As my choice of illustrations indicates, I am concerned only with 
those general aspects of the form of Roman comedy from which 
modern critics obtain their notions of the relation of Plautus and 
Terence to their Greek originals; these critics are intent upon the 
obvious and laudable task of reconstructing the history of ancient 
comedy, and of placing, not only Plautus and Terence, but the Greek 
authors whom these Roman playwrights translated, in their proper 
historical relation to one another and to antecedent comedy. 

The problem that confronts these modern scholars, who, in view of 
the fragmentary remains of Hellenistic comedy, may well seem ambi- 
tious in their aims, is a difficult one. The plays of Aristophanes 
present an incoherent satirical burlesque, provided with a chorus 
a8 an organic part of at least the first part of the play, and lampoon- 
ing public men, public policy, and the general trend of ideas and cus- 
toms in contemporary Athens—a local prodtct, instinct with the 
life of the Greek metropolis of the fifth century. The comedy of 
the Hellenistic period exists only in fragmentary form, through which 
the content is only vaguely discernible, the structure even more 
difficult to determine. The 26 Roman plays adapted from this 
Hellenistic comedy present a coherent drama of private life, of 
sentiment, and of intrigue, without a chorus, in which a generalized 
picture of contemporary society has replaced the fantastic treatment 
of local problems. How are these two diverse types of comedy re- 
lated to each other, if related at all? 

Ancient theory, expressed in a number of Byzantine documents, 
and perpetuating with later accretions academic opinion that may in 
some respects be as old as the school of Aristotle,' solved this ques- 
. tion by the assertion that financial pressure led to the elimination of 
the chorus in Old comedy, that political conditions made impracti- 
cable the open criticism of men and events, the implication being that 
these two causes suffice to explain the development of an incoherent 
satirical burlesque into a well-organized realistic comedy of manners. 

Making all allowance for the facts, that in some plays of Aris- 
tophanes the chorus falls into the background or almost completely 
disappears, that relative unity is occasionally discoverable even in 


1 Kaibel, ‘Die Prolegomena ΠΕΡῚ KOQMOQIAIAZ,” Abhandl. gdtting. Gesell., II/4 
(1898). 
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plays in which the chorus is prominent, that in his latest plays 
Aristophanes made use of sentimental legend in which the exposure 
of a child and its recognition were essential features, modern criti- 
cism, with some reason, refuses to admit that ancient theory satis- 
factorily accounts for the sharp contrast in both form and content 
between Aristophanic plays and the extant comedies of Plautus 
and Terence. It asserts as an incontrovertible fact! that at the turn 
of the fifth century the younger Greek tragedy, represented chiefly 
by Euripides, exerted a potent influence upon the form and content 
of comedy, which, once the chorus was removed, took over the coher- 
ent structure of Euripidean tragedy and perpetuated without impedi- 
ment the ideals that the tragic poet, hampered by the conventions of 
his literary type, could only faintly realise. Euripides, yearning 
to portray realistically contemporary life, must content himself 
with making of the demigod Orestes a very ordinary human being; 
Hellenistic comedy, free from the restrictions of tragedy, and relieved 
of the chorus as an organic element, easily conformed to a demand 
for realistic portrayal of private life and attained artistic unity. 
Roman comedy, therefore, reflecting the Euripidean form of Hellen- 
istic models, reveals a serious framework of well-knit action, with 
comical appurtenances, and a happy issue; its artistic unity and 
much of its content are an inheritance from Euripidean art. 

The features of Roman comedy which establish this fundamental 
presupposition are briefly these:? The plays are serious, the comic 
elements often detachable; remove the parasite from the Capitivi, 
change the issue, a tragedy results. The emotions exhibited and 
excited by Roman comedy are, mainly, those. proper to tragedy 
rather than comedy. The plot of intrigue is anticipated in several 
plays of Euripides. The exposure of children at birth and their later 
recognition is a tragic theme and situation. The intimate life and 
the domestic characters have little or no background in Aristophanes 
but are suggested in the tendencies of Euripides which Aristophanes 
delighted to ridicule. The plays of Euripides, in which the chorus is 

1 Leo, Geach. d. rom. Lit., I, 100 ff. 


8 Jbid., I, 104 ff. For a comprehensive statement of the case from the standpoint 
of the historian of Greek literature cf. Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. griech. Lit., 11.115, 
26 ff. References on the details are deferred to the fuller discussion of the theory in a 
subsequent paper. 
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often somewhat detachable, fall into six or seven coherent chapters, 
separated by choral songs; modern critics enjoy finding in the vacant 
stages of Roman comedy the deserted abodes of a tragic chorus, 
these empty spaces setting off well-defined chapters of action and 
distinguishing a general unity of form.! The most conspicuous 
feature of the technique of Roman comedy is solo-speech and solo- 
song; Euripides not only extensively cultivated solo-song by the 
actors, but more conspicuously than the other tragedians resents the 
impediment of the chorus, and on occasion puts in the mouth of a 
character a quasi-soliloquy in spite of the presence of the chorus, or 
rarely removes the chorus and resorts to monologue. Of these solo- 
speeches in comedy the prologues of many plays of Plautus, both in 
the style in which they set forth the plot and in respect to the char- 
acters in whose mouths they are put, are Euripidean. Aside from 
these essential elements of form and content Roman comedy in a 
variety of lesser features, in the use of various dramatic devices, in 
general sententiousness, in digressory moralizing upon social conditions 
and the proposal of social reforms, in attacks upon social groups, is 
supposed to reflect the technique and the substance of later tragedy. 

Having thus confirmed the basis of its procedure by a substantial 
amount and quality of evidence modern criticism finds in the Roman 
plays, more conspicuously in the comedies of Plautus than in those 
of Terence,? striking exceptions to the uniformity of structure and 
content demanded by its Euripidean theory. The Casina, for 
example, is a broad farce. Various plays operate with inorganic 

ι Difficulties in the assumption that vacant stages in Roman comedy with any 
regularity mark essential pauses are indicated by Conrad, op. cit., passim. 

3 The differences between the six plays of Terence and the twenty plays of Plautus 
have probably contributed largely to the development of the methods of modern 
criticism. Terence reveals a relative regularity in structure; Plautus has many — 
vagaries. The younger poet is supposed to be more closely adapting his Greek 
originals; Plautus’ vagaries are supposed to be Roman. But Terence is two-thirds 
Menandrian; may not his relative uniformity be merely the relative regularity of a 
single Greek author, and Plautus’ variety, though sometimes Roman, in general the 
individual variations of a number of Greek playwrights? Modern interpretation of 
comedy is hampered, from my standpoint, by this concentration upon the uniformity 
of Terence-Menander; the diversity of Plautus may be the diversity of Hellenistic 
comedy in the large. 

8 Mainly because of ite farcical character and the preponderance of song the 


Casina, in modern theory, becomes largely a Plautine composition (Leo, Gesch. d. rém. 
Lit., I, 126 ff.). It is not clear how Leo would reconcile his two opinions that the songs 
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characters. The chapters of action are not always artistically 
joined. Entrance and exit are often weakly motivated, or not 
explained at all.1. There are logical contradictions in the facts of 
the plot. Obviously, if the main presupposition is sound these 
irregularities and unevennesses must be explained in accord with 
the presupposition of general dependence upon Euripides. The 
explanation is found by the critics in two known conditions, one in 
the Roman methods of composition, the other in the transmission of 
the Roman texts. An accumulation of weaknesses in one play, 
especially a combination of two plots of intrigue directed to the same 
end and accompanied by contradictions of fact and related weak- 
nesses of technique, is explained as due to the adaptation of two or 
more Greek plays in one Roman copy, to contamination. Isolated 
defects in various plays are justified as the result of corruption in 
text-tradition; these were promoted especially by the reproduction 
of Roman comedies in the generations after Plautus and Terence, 
such reproductions leading to the revision of the original text by the 
hands of stage-managers. 


of the Casina are evidence of Plautine workmanship, and that the lyrical parts of the 
Persa, if Wilamowits’ view of the play is right, require us to consider ‘‘ob nicht auch 
im Original [i.e., of the Persa] mehr als bei Menander und Philemon gesungen wurde”’ 
(op. ctt., I, 120). Because of its complexity I have not attempted, in this brief accou nt 
of modern interpretation, to state the relation of the problem of the cantica in Plautus 
to the historical development of comedy. 


1The broader aspects of motivation in tragedy and comedy must be considered 
before one may estimate the significance of apparent resemblances between Euripides 
and the New comedy (cf. C. Harms, De tintroitu personarum in Euripidis et novae 
comoediae fabulis, Gdttingen, 1914). Dramatists may independently develop similar 
methods of motivation. <A stereotyping of dramatic devices may have arisen naturally 
at the dramatic festivals at Athens which would lead to resemblances in such features 
between tragedy and comedy without necessarily indicating predominant influence 
of one type upon the other. The rigidity of scenic background and the domestic setting 
which New comedy has in common with Euripidean tragedy might produce some com- 
mon devices of motivation which would not, therefore, establish a theory of Euripidean 
influence. And finally, Euripides as the precursor of the Hellenistic period would 
naturally anticipate New comedy in many respects without any direct influence upon 
the type; so, for example, in the matter of motivating entrance by the emotion of fear 
(Harms, op. cit., 28 ff.), note the general features common to all the tragic and comic 
poets, and the single trait which Euripides and New comedy have in common, the 
emotional exordium. Is this exclusively due to the influence of Euripides, or is it the 
emotional elaboration of the later epoch which Euripides anticipated? And if there is 
resemblance in the diction and style of this emotional exordium, is this kind of influence 
pertinent to a theory that Euripides at an early date determined the form and some of 
the content of New comedy ? 
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The result of this modern theory and method is a certain neatness 
and dispatch in the interpretation of Roman comedy. Terence 
is admitted to be an artistic contaminator; the commentary of 
Donatus supplies the evidence. But in Plautus everything artis- 
tically satisfying is Greek in origin, everything defective and weak is 
Roman botching, whether of Plautus himself or a later Roman hand. 
This differentiation of the two dramatists is not at odds with what we 
know of the different nature and entourage of the two poets. Modern 
theory has progressed so far that now about one-half of the Plautine 
corpus is supposed to show the injurious effects of contamination; 
the scope of retractation is undefinable, affecting various plays in 
‘different degrees. 

Either retractation or contamination is safely used to explain 
conditions in our texts when the critic rests his case on a substantial 
basis of evidence. For example, retractation is often solidly estab- 
lished when the text presents duplicate passages; but the critic enters 
upon more dangerous ground when mere weakness of technique 
starts the application of the principle. Contamination is a rela- 
tively sound explanation if the critic finds in a given play essential 
contradictions of fact combined with a double intrigue, each part 
of which is directed to the same end, and both parts of which are 
mechanically affixed to each other, as may be the case in the Poenulus 
and Miles. But I venture to protest strongly against the applica- 
tion of either principle, and against the presupposition of modern 
criticism, when they operate exclusively with supposed weaknesses 
of dramatic technique, or with any apparently abnormal features, 
that find immediate explanation in the conditions of the dramatic 
plot, in the needs and demands of the ancient audience, Greek as 
well as Roman, and in the peculiar arrangements of the ancient 
stage and theater or in the conventions established by known literary 
tradition. 

The casual and incomplete treatment of large problems of dra- 
matic technique in Roman comedy is due in some measure to the 
concentration of modern students upon the important questions 
raised by contamination and retractation; the narrowness of vision 
induced by such concentration is further increased by intensive 
studies of single plays which seem, to individual critics, to reveal the 
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effects of these two factors in the composition and the transmission of 
the Latin texts. 

But even more effective than the consequences of this concentra- 
tion upon a limited amount of text, and upon two distinct problems 
raiséd by the text, has been the fundamental presupposition which 
dominates the higher criticism of Hellenistic comedy and the Roman 
adaptations. The assumption, or, as modern criticism holds, the 
incontrovertible fact, that Euripidean tragedy exerted a potent 
influence upon comedy at the turn of the fifth century at once 
establishes a rigid norm and closes the minds of the critics to the 
possibility that many of the defects of form in Roman comedy are 
Greek in origin and natural survivals of the incoherence of earlier 
stages of the Greek type. Modern theory, in spite of its emphasis 
upon Euripidean influence, cheerfully grants that the Hellenistic 
type in many respects continues and develops important features of 
Aristophanic comedy;! the critics maintain simply that later comedy 
inherits more of the essential characteristics of one parent than of the 
other. Under these circumstances there are clearly other possible 
explanations: if the evidence warrants it, Hellenistic comedy’ may 
derive neither from Aristophanic comedy nor from Euripidean 
tragedy nor from the marriage of both, but from a different source 
which combined a relative unity of structure with characters and 
incidents inherent in comedy rather than tragedy; or it may be that 
later Greek comedy, like so many other Hellenistic types, was subject 
to a variety of influences, among which Euripidean tragedy is less 
significant than modern critics suppose. Certainly many aspects of 
Hellenistic comedy which resemble corresponding features of the 
later tragedy are sufficiently explained without resort to the conten- 
tion that such influence was exerted overwhelmingly at the turn of 
the fifth century. Through mythological travesty, as the critics 
admit, tragedy influenced comedy at a much earlier period; later, 
the pervasive influence of Euripides upon Hellenistic poetry and the 
direct influence of the tragedian upon individual poets like Menander 
inevitably affected various Greek playwrights in different degrees. 
But this statement of the case is far different from ἃ view that 


1 Leo, Gesch. d. rom. Lat., I, 104 ff.; and (correcting the misapprehension of Sts) 
Plaut. Forech.?, 113, ἢ. 2. 
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Euripidean art was so dominant an influence early in the develop- 
ment of Hellenistic comedy that a regularity of artistic form was 
established, deviations from which may be explained only as due to 
Roman corruption. If this presupposition without being entirely 
demolished is appreciably weakened, the foundations of modern 
interpretation are unsettled, the criteria of contamination and 
retractation are subject to revision, and the problems of dramatic 
technique must be regarded from a different standpoint. 

In the next paper, therefore, I shall endeavor to review without 
prejudice the evidence bearing upon the antecedents of Hellenistic 
comedy. Obviously the interpretation of dramatic technique in 
Roman comedy must depend upon the conclusions of such a study 
if the evidence warrants positive conclusions. 
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ASSUMED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE SEASONS OF 
THE ODYSSEY 


By Joun A. Scorr 


Professor Georg Finsler in his review of Rothe’s “Odyssee als 
Dichtung,’’ DLZ, August 15, 1914, p. 2058, lays great emphasis on 
the assumed fact that the later and earlier books of the Odyssey 
represent different seasons of the year and that accordingly they can- 
not belong to the same original conception. He argues that the 
assembly of the Ithacans, the journey of Telemachus, and the entire 
first four books have as their setting the warm weather of summer, 
while the story of Odysseus from his arrival at the land of the Phaea- 
cians until his reunion with Penelope demands the cold and raw tem- 
perature of the late autumn or early winter. Professor Finsler bases 
these conclusions on the arguments already advanced by Wilamowitz 
in his Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 87. 

If the Telemacheia demands the heat of summer and the reat of 
the poem the cold of late autumn or early winter, then there can be 
no assertion of the unity of plan and authorship of the poem, and the 
Odyssey must admittedly be the amalgamation of two stories of inde- 
pendent origin. 

It is manifestly difficult to assign such poetry to definite months or 
seasons, yet the Odyssey presupposes a background in the seasons of 
the year, of which background there are several vague and one fairly 
definite indication. 

The fairly definite indication is the following: When Odysseus 
went from the presence of Calypso and sailed toward the land of the 
Phaeacians, he guided his course by means of the following con- 
stellations and stars: 

ε 272: Πληιάδας τ᾽ ἐσορῶντι καὶ ὀψὲ δύοντα Bowrny 
ἄρκτον θ᾽, ἣν καὶ ἅμαξαν ἐπίκλησιν καλέουσιν, 
9 τ᾽ αὐτοῦ στρέφεται καὶ τ᾽ ᾿Ὦρίωνα δοκεύει. 
Merry-Riddell in their edition computed the date on the basis of these 


stars as the autumnal equinox. Finsler puts it about two months 
(CLASSICAL PuaILOLocy XI, April, 1916] 148 
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later, saying in the passage mentioned above: ‘Die Hinweise auf 
winterliche Jahresseit beginnen ε 272, denn nur im Spatherbst sind 
Pleiaden und Bootes zugleich am Himmel sichtbar.”’ 

Professor Philip Fox, director of Dearborn Observatory, has very 
kindly figured with laborious accuracy the exact position of these 
stars from 900 to 700 B.c. His figures are for the latitude 39° N. 
This is the latitude of Smyrna, the assumed home of Homer, and the 
approximate latitude of Corcyra, the conjectural home of the Phaea- 
cians. Since Odysseus sailed keeping these stars on his right, that is, 
in an easterly direction, we may presume that this latitude would not 
be amiss for the home of Calypso, as well as for that of Homer, Alcin- 
ous, and Odysseus. Professor Fox’s conclusions are as follows: 

After allowing for the procession of the equinoxes it is found that in 800 
B.c., with a variation of less than two days per century for an earlier or a 
later date, the Pleiades were visible in lat. 39° N. from dusk to dawn, that is, 
all night, during the period extending from September 1 to November 2; 
also that Arcturus, the essential star of the constellation Bodtes, set during 
the hours of daylight, that is, from dawn to dusk, except during the period 
extending from June 15 to October 21, and that accordingly the setting of 
Bodtes could not have been observed during the period extending from 
October 21 to June 15. Ursa Major in that latitude is visible each night of the 
year and hence gives no indication of the season. Ifa sailor saw during the 
same night the Pleiades and the setting of Bodtes, the latest possible date must 
have been October 21. At the latitude given and in the century named 
Bodtes remained above the horizon seventeen hours, the Pleiades thirteen 
hours and forty minutes. The change in season of these stars since 800 B.c., 
because of the procession of the equinoxes, is about thirty-one days, so that 
these conditions now would fall about one month later in lat. 39° N., with a 
corresponding lengthening of the period as the observer moves north. 

The fact that Boédtes remained so long above the horizon, seven- 
teen hours, seems to furnish the explanation of the phrase, ‘‘the late- 
setting Bodtes.”’ 

If it was the setting of Bodtes which attracted the hero’s atten- 
tion and if this setting could not be seen later than October 21, then 
it is impossible to assign this voyage to a later season of the year. 

With the reliable indications furnished by these most competent 
and careful calculations I shall try to arrange a definite calendar for 
the Odyssey. Odysseus says that he sailed for seventeen days by the 
aid of the Pleiades and Bodétes and that on the eighteenth day he saw 
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the land of the Phaeacians, and we may presume accordingly that 
he paid no further heed to the guidance of the stars; hence we must 
allow at least seventeen days for the help of the Pleiades and Bootes. 
Now the last day on which the setting of Bodtes could have been seen 
was October 21, and so accordingly by allowing this utmost limit we 
shall fix the date of his leaving Calypso as October 5. 

_ Taking this date, October 5, for our starting-point and agreeing 
with Professor Cauer that this is the twelfth day of the action of the 
Odyssey, we shall see whether or not it agrees with the other indica- 
tions of the poem. 

Professor Cauer in his Beigaben zu Ilias und Odyssee has arranged 
the events of the Odyssey according to the days of the action of the 
poem, whose scheme and figures I shall use as the foundation of my 
investigation. According to Cauer the events of the Odyssey occupy 
forty days, on the twelfth of which Odysseus sailed from Calypso. 
By substituting October 5 for the words “the twelfth day” we have 
the following calendar: 

First day of the poem, September 24; on September 26 Telem- 
achus and Athena-Mentor arrived at Pylos; on the evening of 
September 28 Telemachus and Peisistratus were in the palace of 
Menelaus in Sparta; on October 24 Odysseus was cast ashore on the 
land of the Phaeacians, and returned to his own Ithaca on October 
28; Telemachus returned from his trip on October 30, and the events 
of the Odyssey concluded on November 2. These dates are gained 
simply by combining the latest possible date furnished by the proved 
calculations of astronomy with the scheme of the Odyssey already 
published by Professor Cauer. Do the events and indications of 
the seasons as suggested by the poem itself agree or disagree with this 
proposed calendar ? 

While the Odyssey is poetry and not accurate history observing 
minutely dates and seasons, yet if the conditions of climate, latitude, 
and seasons will stand this searching test, the arguments advanced 
by Wilamowitz and Finsler collapse, for they assume, in the words of 
Finsler, DLZ, August 15, 1914, p. 2058: ‘‘Wilamowitz hat aber 
gezeigt, dass wir an mebreren Stellen winterliche Jahreszeit vor uns 
haben, im Gegensatz sur Telemachie, die fiir ihre Reise notwendig den 
Sommer voraussetzt.” That is, these two scholars assume the 
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Summer season as the setting of the first four books and of that part of 
the fifteenth book which tells of the return of Telemachus from Sparta; 
also they suppose that the rest of the Odyssey belongs to the late 
autumn or early winter; while a calendar based on exact calculations 
and the impartial table of events furnished by Professor Cauer assigns 
the events of the Odyssey, books i-iv, to the last week of September. 

Ithaca lies south of lat. 39° N. and is practically due east of 
Palermo, or about 150 miles south of Naples, while the climate differs 
little from that of Corfu. Baedeker says of the climate of Corfu in his 
Greece, p. 252: “‘The temperature is mild and equable during October 
and the first half of November, but June (generally), July, August, 
and (often) September are very μοί." The last week of September 
would then be just the season when the heat of summer has begun 
to yield to the coolness of autumn. There is but one suggestion in 
regard to the temperature in the first book, and that concerns the 
covering under whicli Telemachus slept; and he needed covering: 

a 443: ἔνθ᾽ ὅ ye παννύχιος, κεκαλυμμένος olds ἀώτῳ. 
The fact that this young man slept under a woolen covering or 
blanket shows that we are dealing, not with the heat of summer, but 
with the coolness of early autumn. The same observation would 
apply to the spring, but the later books of the Odyssey show that we 
have here, not the coolness of spring, but that of autumn, since the 
weather is growing colder and not warmer. . 

From Ithaca, Telamachus and Athena-Mentor went to Pylos, 
which has been identified with Navarino, the climate of which is thus 
described by Mr. Grundy in his The Great Persian War, p. viii: 

During the four weeks I spent at Navarino the thermometer never fell 
below 93° Fahrenheit, night or day, and rose to 110° or 112° in the absolute 
darkness of a closed house at midday. What it was in the sun at this time 
I do not know. I tried it with my thermometer, forgetting that it only 
registered up to 140°, with disastrous results to my thermometer. | 

In the evening, when Telemachus started to go to his ship in order 
to spend the night there, Nestor was highly indignant, as if resenting 
the implication that he did not have sufficient covering for an extra 
bed: 
| y 346: Ζεὺς τό γ᾽ ἀλεξήσειε καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 

ὡς ὑμεῖς wap’ ἐμεῖο θοὴν ἐπὶ νῆα κίοιτε 
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ὥς τέ τευ ἦ παρὰ πάμπαν ἀνείμονος ἠδὲ πενιχροῦ, 
ᾧ οὗ τι χλαῖναι καὶ ῥήγεα πόλλ᾽ ἐνὶ οἴκῳ, 

ovr’ αὐτῷ μαλακῶς οὗτε ξείνοισιν ἐνεύδειν, 

αὐτὰρ ἐμοὶ πάρα μὲν χλαῖναι καὶ ῥήγεα καλά. 


The chlaena, as we learn from other passages to be quoted later and 
from the clever story told by Odysseus to get covering from Eumaeus, 
was used 88 & covering to give warmth and not as a mattress or pad 
to make a bed soft. If the weather were the summer weather 
described by Mr. Grundy, then these words about a bountiful 
supply of comforters and coverlets were intended by Nestor as a 
piece of dry humor, but if it be the season which I have assumed, 
then they are exactly suited to the night air of Pylos at the end of 
September. 

When Telemachus and his companion, Peisistratus, started on 
their trip to Sparta, they whipped their horses, and their horses 
were so eager to go that they did not even rest at any period of the 
day, but kept right on: 

y 484: μάστιξεν δ᾽ ἐλάαν, τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην 

ἐς πεδίον, λιπέτην δὲ Πύλον αἰπὺ πτολίεθρον. 

οἱ δὲ πανημέριοι σεῖον ζυγὸν ἀμφὶς ἔχοντες. 
During the long, hot days of summer they could not have traveled 
all day, but must have rested during the heat of the noon, and 
limited their going to the cool hours, if there were any cool hours, of 
the morning and evening. These verses show that the theory I am 
contesting was not founded on the Odyssey, but was an independent 
conjecture, a conjecture which ignored, not only the more difficult 
facts of astronomy, but the easily ascertained statements of Homer. 

While in the palace of Menelaus, the young men were put to 
bed and snugly covered. The poet describes their covering thus: 


5296: ὡς épar’, ᾿Αργείη δ᾽ Ἑλένη δμωῇσι κέλευσεν 
δέμνι᾽ ὑπ᾽ αἰθούσῃ θέμεναι καὶ ῥήγεα καλὰ 
πορφύρε᾽ ἐμβαλέειν στορέσαι τ᾽ ἐφύπερθε τάπητας, 
χλαίνας τ᾽ ἐνθέμεναι otAas καθύπερθεν ἔσασθαι. 


The two adverbs ἐφύπερθε, καθύπερθεν prove beyond any question that 
part of this covering was to be put over them and that part of it was 
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to be put under them; hence it must have been fairly cool, and so 
accordingly could not have been the summer weather which these 
scholars assume. 

To these positive arguments for assigning the Telemacheia to 
the autumn and not to the summer should be added the negative 
one that there is not a single reference to the heat of the sun, to the 
pleasure found in ἃ cool shade, or to the necessity of rest during the 
heated hours of midday. In view of the extreme heat in these lands 
during summer the silence is most significant, and as Greek litera- 
ture abounds in references to the pleasure afforded by cooling shade, 
it must be that the Odyssey demands a season of the year when that 
shade is not appreciated. It seems most likely that Nestor as he 
sat on the stone seat in front of his house (γ 411) was warming himself 
in the sun rather than cooling himself in the shade, since there is no 
mention of tree or shade. 

The description of the method by which Odysseus guided his 
course has already been discussed, and it was assumed that he left 
the island of Calypso on October 5 and came in sight of the land of 
the Phaeacians on October 21. During these days the Pleiades 
would have been visible all night and the setting of Bodtes would 
have been a prominent feature in the evening sky. The setting of 
Bodétes could not be observed during the interval from October 21 
to June 15. The Pleiades mark the early days of September as 
the earliest limit, and the setting of Boétes marks October 21 as the 
latest. That is in lat. 39° N. in 800 B.c. The change due to the 
procession of the equinoxes and also to the fact that Homer lived 
farther south explains the source of the error of the scholars men- 
tioned, since the setting of Bodtes in lat. 50° N. may now be seen as 
late as November 25, and the rising of the Pleiades has grown corre- 
spondingly later. This critic and his disciple assumed that there 
had been no change since Homer, and that Odysseus was sailing 
in the latitude of Leipzig or Berlin. 

On October 23 Odysseus reached Scheria, the land of the Phaea- 
cians. He was naked, and chilled by reason of his long exposure in 
the sea, yet even so he was in doubt whether to spend the night near 
the river or to seek shelter from the wind and protection from the 
cold in a bed of leaves. The fact that a heap of leaves kept him 
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snug and warm shows that we have the coolness of October rather 
than the severer weather of early winter. 

When Odysseus came into the presence of Nausicaa on the follow- 
ing day he did not seem to be cold, even if he had no sort of clothing 
to protect him. This is to be expected, since even at the end of 
October the midday weather is mild in Corcyra. Toward evening, 
however, it began to grow cold, so that when Nausicaa returned 
to her room the obliging nurse, Eurymedoussa, kindled a fire for 
her (77). 

On October 28 Odysseus was once more in his native Ithaca, and 
he found at night that the weather had become raw and chilly, espe- 
cially because of a bleak and piercing wind. The cold was not 
severe, since one chlaena was ample covering and the swineherd 
slept outside his cabin, taking with him only his chlaena and a fleece. 
The fleece seems to have served him as a protection from the hardness 
of his bed rather than from the keenness of the cold. 

This coolness of the weather seems to have been a matter of 
indifference to Telemachus, so that with no extra clothing he started 
early for the city in the morning, while the infirm and ragged beggar 
preferred to stay by the fire until the sun grew warm. The coolness 
of the morning and the warmth of the day, when even a ragged 
beggar would be comfortable, agree perfectly with the conditions 
of the climate in Ithaca on the last day of October. This delaying 
until the heat of the day is a shrewd piece of poetic economy which 
explained to Eumaeus the unwillingness of Odysseus to accompany 
Telemachus to the city. | 

There are references to a fire in the hall of the palace in the follow- 
ing verses (7 55, 64, 506); also the inference that warm covering was 
needed (vu 4). 

The last books of the Odyssey assume a cooler season than that 
of the first four books, but there has been an interval of about five 
weeks since the first meeting of the Ithacans in their assembly. 
These five weeks were just sufficient to change the delightful days of 
late September, when a sleeper needed only a woolen blanket and 
when a team of horses had the spirit to travel during the midday hours, 
into the colder days of late October, when a poorly clad beggar pre- 
ferred to spend his mornings by the fire. The first four books do 
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not fit into the summer weather and the last books do not fit into 
the winter weather of Ithaca. 

Homer in all this is entirely consistent, and the forty days implied 
in the story of the Odyssey exactly correspond with the climate of 
Odyssean lands during mid-autumn, that is, from late September 
until early November. This is the clear indication not only of the 
Odyssey but also of the stars as seen in the time of Homer and from 
the lands of Homer. 

It has already been suggested in this paper that the fact that 
Bodtes is above the horizon seventeen hours daily may point to the 
meaning of the phrase, “the late-setting Bodtes.’”’ In that case it is 
only a fixed epithet and has no reference to the actual observance 
by Odysseus of the setting of that constellation, just as the Cyclops 
spread his hands toward the “starry heavens” in broad daylight 
when no stars could be seen. 

There is no night in the year when Bodtes is not visible for 
several hours; hence it can give no indication of the season, if we 
regard the phrase “late-setting’”’ as a fixed epithet. We are thus 
thrown back to the single consideration of the Pleiades, and they 
could have been seen during the entire autumn practically every 
hour of the night in the latitude and time of Homer. The stars 
watched by Odysseus give thus only a vague clue to the seasons and 
we must rely on the evidence of the poem independent of the stars. 

The indications of the Odyssey point directly to the end of Septem- 
ber for the opening of the poem, the beginning of November for its 
close. This assumption is favored by the position of the stars, 
whether we assume that Odysseus saw the setting of Bodtes or that 
the words ὀψὲ δύων are a fixed epic expression. 

Professor Shorey suggested this second interpretation, an inter- 
pretation which is in harmony with epic usage and also renders 
impossible the assumed contradiction in the seasons of the Odyssey. 
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HORACE AN ATTICIST 
By M. B. Oats 


There have appeared within the past year two articles! dealing 
with the stylistic doctrines of Horace as they are set forth in his 
Sermones, which are written from the same point of view, follow the 
same line of argument, and agree, with slight differences, in their 
conclusions. According to the one, Vergil and Horace, in their 
earlier poetry, at least, adopted the plain style because they were 
Atticists, members of the circle of Asinius Pollio, and exponents, 
therefore, of the stylistic theories of that circle. According to the 
other, Horace wrote the tenth satire of the first book with definite 
reference to the dispute between the Atticists, whose stylistic theories 
he upholds in this satire, and the Asiatics, including Lucilius, whose 
stylistic theories he combats, although Horace was not an extreme 
Atticist, but modified ‘“‘the extreme views of the Atticistic school to 
which he belonged.”’ Furthermore, Calvus and Catullus are men- 
tioned in vs. 19 of this satire because “they are leading Atticists”’ 
with whose views on the points treated in this satire Horace was in 
complete accord, whereas Hermogenes and the simius, mentioned 
in vs. 18, represent the Asiatics; hence, the word cantare, vs. 19, 
cannot have the meaning usually given to it, but must be equivalent 
to “‘satirize,”’ as in S. 2. 1. 46. 

These views, supported as they are by the auctoritas of two such 
scholars as Professor Jackson and Professor Ullman, must receive, 
as they deserve, serious attention, but I am not, I must confess, 
Atticist enough, in spite of the auctoritas, to accept their conclusions 
without at least important modifications. 

That Horace in S. 1. 10 sets forth his conception of satire and 
the difference between his conception and that of Lucilius, that he 
makes clear, also, his ideas of the style in which such productions 


1 Jackson, ‘‘Molle atque facetum,” Harvard Studies, XXV, 117 ff.; Ullman, 
‘*Horace, Catullus, and Tigellius,’’ Class. Phil., X (1915), 270 ff. I have expressed 
my doubts about the validity of the conclusions of the former in a paper which will 
appear in AJP. 
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should be written, no one will question. The satirist, he says in 
effect (vs. 10 ff.), needs wit, which Lucilius had, but he needs brevitas, 
which he did not have; he needs invective, which Lucilius had, and 
geniality, which Lucilius did not have; he must sometimes play the 
part of the orator and the poet, which Lucilius did, sometimes that 
of the self-restrained gentleman, which Lucilius did not do. It does 
not follow, however, that, because Horace employs in this passage 
terms which are applied by the writers on oratorical theory to the 
bombastic style of the Asiatics on the one hand and the simple style 
of the Atticists on the other, he is expressly contrasting the two and 
explicitly stating his preference for the latter, or that he is on this 
account an Atticist and the critic of Lucilius because he, ‘“ compared 
with the higher standards of Horace’s day,’’ was an Asiatic. An 
argument based on the use of words is of doubtful value in any case, 
but especially so here, since Horace in his other discussion of the 
nature and aim of his work (S. 1. 4) uses these very same terms where 
they cannot have reference to the stylistic theories of any school; 
comis et urbanus, 1. 4. 90, tocosius, 1.4. 104. It is a question, more- 
over, to my mind, at least, whether we ought not to confine the terms 
“Atticist” and ‘‘Asiatic,” as we find them employed in the literature 
of the last century of the Republic, to the advocates only of cer- 
tain stylistic theories which were formulated in connection with 
grammatical-rhetorical (oratorical) studies.1. However this may be, 
Horace in this tenth satire makes it perfectly clear that he is not 
writing as the mouthpiece of any particular literary group, for in 
vss. 81 ff. he mentions among the real doct?, who he hopes will approve 
of his work, Varius and Maecenas, who certainly, from the point of 
view of style, cannot be classed as Atticists. That his satires should 
be marked by the qualities of the plain style is certainly not surprising, 
since he takes pains to tell us (S. 1. 4. 40 ff.) that he is not writing 
poetry but prose in verse form, sermon? propiora, and sermo is, accord- 
ing to Auc. ad Her. 3. 13. 23, ‘‘oratio remissa et finitima cottidianae 
locutioni.”2 That this was the style which Lucilius employed Horace 
also makes clear; cf. S. 1. 4. 56: ‘His, ego quae nunc, / olim quae 
scripsit Lucilius, eripias si / tempora certa  modosque, et quod prius 

1 Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phtl., I (1906), 98. 

2 Cf. Morris’ note on 1. 4. 42, and Ullman, Class. Phil., VI (1911), 286 and notes. 
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ordine verbum est / posterius facias,....non... . invenias 
etiam disiecti membra poetae”; 2. 1. 28: “me pedibus delectat 
claudere verba / Lucili ritu”’; cf. 2. 1. 63. 

These words tell us, as plainly as words can, that Lucilius, in the 
judgment of Horace, employed the style of ordinary conversation— 
the plain style, if we must call it so—and they should be sufficient 
evidence to refute the argument that Horace criticized Lucilius 
because his style was essentially that of the so-called Asiatics of 
Horace’s day. Without this testimony of Horace, however, we 
should be in no doubt as to the position of Lucilius in the history of 
Latin style. We find applied to him, in the first place, in a work on 
style where we have a right to expect stylistic terms to be employed 
in their technical sense, the adjective urbanus, that shibboleth of the 
Atticists, a stock epithet of the plain style;! Cic. De Or. 1. 72: 
“C. Lucilius .... homo... . doctus et perurbanus”; cf. De 
Fin. 1.7. If we say, as some? do, that Cicero, in using this term, 
is allowing his admiration to warp his judgment, and that in reality 
Lucilius was not urbanus—I am using the word in its technical, 
stylistic sense—then I fail to see how we can place any dependence 
whatever on ancient literary criticism; rather must we conclude, it 
seems to me, that if Lucilius’ style had not been essentially that 
described by the rhetoricians as the plain style, Cicero, on whose 
testimony chiefly we have to rely for the definition of urbanus as a 
quality of this style, would not have employed the term. Cicero, 
however, is not alone in ascribing this quality to the style of Lucilius. 
According to Porphyr. ad. Hor. 8. 1. 10. 53, ““comis autem Lucilius 
dicitur propter urbanitatem,’’ and again, ad S. 1. 3. 40: “Luciliana 
urbanitate usus in transitu amaritudinem aspersit.”” Furthermore, 
no less an authority than Varro, as we learn from Gell. 6. 14. 6, made 
Lucilius the representative of gracilitas, meaning thereby Xapaxrip 
ἰσχνός; 80, also, Fronto, p. 113, N. We know, moreover, that the 
stylistic code of the small group of orators known as Atticists repre- 
sents a tradition® of grammatical-rhetorical study which began with 
the circle of the Scipios; that this circle ‘ was throughout under the 

1 Cf. Hendrickson, op. ctt., Ὁ. 103; Jackson, p. 134; Ullman, pp. 287 ff. 


280 Hendrickson, Gildersleeve Studies, Ὁ. 160, note, and p. 156. 
* Cf. Hendrickson, Class. Phtl., I, 100 ff.; esp. p. 102, ἢ. 2. 
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influence of Stoic teachers from whom they derived their general 
attitude toward style—their sobriety and restraint and their aversion 
to rhetorical exuberance.”” The goal of this circle was Latine loqut, 
and they recognized ‘‘the conversational idiom as the only true and 
natural form of speech.’ To this circle of the Scipios, Lucilius 
belonged, and he represented its ideals in his attacks upon the bom- 
bastic and turgid productions of the epic and tragic poets, and, I 
may add, in his ridicule of the excessive use of Greek words and con- 
structions, both in ordinary conversation and in oratory.? He was, 
also, one of that generation of which we read in Cic. Brut. 258, giving 
the views of Caesar, “‘mitto C. Laelium, P. Scipionem: aetatis illius 
ista fuit laus tamquan innocentiae sic Latine loquendi, nec omnium 
tamen, nam illorum aequalis Caecilium et Pacuvium male locutos 
videmus.” And the latter of these two poets, it should be noted, 
Lucilius attacked on that very ground; fr. 875 M: “verum tristis 
contorto aliquo ex Pacuviano exordio’; cf. Gell. 17. 21. 49: “et 
Pacuvius, et Pacuvio iam sene Accius, clariorque tunc in poematis 
eorum obtrectandis Lucilius fuit.’’ 

Here, then, arises, if we follow the argument of Professor Ullman, 
& curious situation. Lucilius, a member of the circle of the Scipios, 
and their representative in his writings, the satirist of the rhetorical 
exuberance and Greek affectation of his day, whom Varro selected 
as a type of the plain style, becomes sixty years after his death the 
idol of the Asiatics, who stood for every ideal of style which this 
circle and its offspring, the Atticists, despised. But “Lucilius was 
more or less of an Asiatic compared with the higher standards of 
Horace’s day’”’ (Ullman, p. 291, ἢ. 3), and Horace attacks these 
Asiatics and “their idol Lucilius for their grandiloquent qualities— 
verbosity, savage invective, obscurity, impurity of diction, inurbane 
rhetoric, exuberance, turgidity, ineptness’’ (Ullman, p. 295). One 
wonders, if this is true, how Lucilius ever came to be admitted to the 
circle of the Scipios, or why Horace, “the Atticist,’’ ever chose him 
to be his model, and made up his mind to write “ Lucili ritu, nostrum 
melioris utroque”’ (S. 2. 1. 29); how he could call him facetus (1. 4. 7), 
an adjective which he applied to Vergil, “the Atticist,’* in 1. 10. 44, 

1 Hendrickson, tbid., pp. 101-2. * Cf. Jackson, op. cit., p. 130. 

2 Cf. fr. 84f., and the notes of Marx. 
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‘“‘emunctae naris” (1. 4. 8), and confess himself “infra Lucili censum 
ingeniumque”’ (2. 1. 75), or say, ‘“‘neque ego illi detrahere ausim 3 
haerentem capiti cum multa laude coronam’”” (1. 10. 48). One 
wonders, too, if Lucilius was an Asiatic in comparison with the 
standards of Horace’s day how the Atticists could ever have claimed 
descent from the circle of which he was an honored member, how 
Caesar could have written as he did—cf. the passage from Cicero 
quoted above—and how the Atticists could have considered Plautus, 
whom Horace criticizes just as he criticizes Lucilius, and others of 
the earlier poets to whom Horace is not friendly,? models of pure 
Latinitas. The conclusion to which this argument brings us is not 
as clear as we should like. 

Let us see, then, whether the matter is any better in ai to 
Catullus. He was a “leading Atticist,’’ we are told, and because he 
was an Atticist employed the plain style in his shorter poems, at 
least, and also sets forth the reasons for the faith that was in him 
(cf. Ullman, pp. 292 ff.). Certainly Catullus, like Horace, employs 
the plain style in his shorter poems, but have we the right to call a 
poet an Atticist because in one department of his work, and this 
lyric poetry which tells the history of his heart, he uses simple and 
direct speech? How else wrote those old Greek poets from whom 
he drew his inspiration—Sappho, Alcaeus, Simonides? How else have 
written the greatest lyric poets of our modern world, Heine, for 
example, and Burns? Even if we refuse to recognize the claims of 
a poet’s soul, we may recognize, at least, the claims of the depart- 
ment, claims which must never be overlooked in a discussion of 
ancient literary style. If Catullus’ choice of a simple style was due 
solely to theory, what became of that theory when he set himself to 
translate Callimachus? or when he coins those bold words* which we 
find chiefly in his longer poems but which are not wanting in his 


1In view of this line, and for other reasons, I have never been able to accept the 
conclusion of Professor Hendrickson, Gildersleeve Studies, p. 163, that in the tenth 
satire ‘‘Horaoce’s criticism of Lucilius is sweeping and uncompromising.” 

3 Οἵ. Ep. 2. 1. 28f., 170; Ars Poet. 45 f., passages in which he is clearly taking 
issue with the tenets of the so-called Atticists, especially their appeal to the auctoritas 
of the older writers. 


8 Fondness for rare words was characteristic of the Alexandrian poets generally; 
ef. Ellis, Comm. on Catullus, Ὁ. xxx. 
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shorter lyrics, buzifer, 4. 13, laserpicifer, 7. 4, pinnipes, plumipes, 
55. 17. 19? What must the real Atticist, Caesar, have thought of 
such words—he who said, “habe semper in memoria atque pectore 
ut tamquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum et insolens verbum”’ 
(Gell. 1. 10. 4)? If Catullus demanded brevity because he was an 
Atticist, what about Propertius, what about the Alexandrian poets, 
Callimachus, whose dictum, μέγα βιβλίον μέγα κακόν, is echoed by 
Catullus, 95. 8, ‘‘parva mei mihi sint cordi monumenta sodalis,”’ 
Lycophron, Aratus? If Catullus avoided Greek words because he 
was an Atticist, what about Cicero, who in his speeches especially 
shows the same restraint?! If Catullus was urbanus in a stylistic 
sense in his satiric poems and ridiculus because he was an Atticist, 
what about Cicero, whose letters, yes, and whose speeches, show the 
same qualities? The importance of Catullus and his school for the 
artistic development of Latin poetry cannot be overestimated, and 
Horace should have acknowledged the debt which he owed them; 
but to say that Catullus and Horace wrote as they did because they 
were Atticists, because they were exponents of certain grammatical- 
rhetorical theories, is to do violence to the laws of logic and to dis- 
regard the claims of art. 

Let us, therefore, put out of our minds the idea that Horace in 
the tenth satire is defending the theories of the Atticists, among 
whom he and Catullus and Vergil are to be enrolled, and attacking 
the Asiatics and their model Lucilius for their sins against the canons 
of stylistic (Atticistic) theory. Let us say, rather, that Horace is 
demanding the cultivation of clear and refined speech and, in the 
domain of literature, of suitable artistic form. This enables us to 
include with him, not only all the writers—we may except Maecenas— 
whom Horace calls his friends in 8S. 1. 10. 41 ff., but all the great 
Latin stylists of his own and the preceding generations. But 
Lucilius, we are now told, would not, in the judgment of Horace and 
his fellow Atticists, have had a place among them. He did, however, 
have a place in the circle of the Scipios, the cradle of the theories of 
the Atticists of later days, and this, we may be sure, would not have 
been the case had his literary ideals been different from those of its 
leaders, whom the Atticists revered as models of pure Latinitas. 

1 Cf. Weise, Charakterietik d. Lat. Sprache, p. 148; Norden, Kunstprosa, II, 193. 
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It is not, therefore, in the quarrel between the Atticists, repre- 
sented by Horace and Catullus in their demand for a natural style, 
and the Asiatics, represented by Hermogenes and Lucilius in their 
advocacy of an unnatural style, that we are to find the explanation 
of Horace’s criticism of Lucilius. As far, indeed, as the kind of style 
suitable for satire is concerned Horace agrees with Lucilius, and 
plainly tells us that he follows his master in the use of a style very 
close to that of ordinary conversation. Nor was the choice of such 
a style as the vehicle for the sermont propiora, which form the subject- 
matter of Horace’s Sermones as well as Lucilius’ Saturae, dictated by 
their participation in any quarrel between rhetorical theorists. 
Lucilius adopted this style, and Horace after him, because the depart- 
ment as well as good taste demanded it, just as the New Comedy 
demanded it, just as the intercourse of cultured Roman gentlemen 
demanded it, just as the philosophical dialogue demanded it. This 
was the style which Ennius employed in his Saturae, if we may judge 
from what we know of their subject-matter. It is difficult, at least, 
to imagine that he told his fables—a characteristic of the department, 
as Horace shows—in the grand style. Nothing, indeed, could be 
brevius, elegantius, urbanius, simplicius in propriis ustitatisque verbis, 
to quote a few adjectives from Cicero on the plain style (Or. 80), than 
the fable of the Crested Lark; and Gellius, 2. 29. 20, recognized it, for 
his comment is, “hunc Aesopi apologum Q. Ennius in satiris scite 
admodum et venuste versibus quadratis composuit,’”’ a comment 
which might well have come from a handbook on the plain style. 
If, moreover, Lucilius was free in his use of Greek words in his satires, 
we must remember that he criticized the use of them in other spheres, 
and we may conclude that in this matter, also, he was following a 
tradition of the department which crops up again in Varro. 

With these considerations in mind we can easily understand 
Horace’s criticism of Lucilius and the criticism of Horace by those 
who claimed Lucilius as their ideal satirist. Horace criticized 
Lucilius, not for all the faults set forth in the quotation from Pro- 
fessor Ullman, but first and foremost because he was durus com- 
ponere versus (S. 1. 4. 8), because he lacked artistic finish. This 
includes brevitas, that ‘condensation of style which is secured by the 
selection of words that carry the meaning adequately” (Morris on 
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S. 1.10.9). On the same ground he attacks Plautus and Ennius and 
the older writers generally, thereby differing, as we have seen, from 
the real Atticists; he had been to school to the Alexandrians. In 
regard to Lucilius’ use of Greek words, the criticism of Horace is 
hardly noticeable; he does not, indeed, attack him directly on this 
point as he does on the other, but he does attack the imitators of 
Lucilius, and also lays special emphasis on the necessity of avoiding 
Greek words in speeches, thus putting himself on the side of Poors 
and Cicero as well as on the side of Messala. 

The only other ground on which Horace criticizes Lucilius is this, 
that he was bitter in his invective, in his direct personal attacks, in 
his outspoken abuse of public men, wherein he followed the writers 
of the Old Comedy. The réle of political satirist was, of course, 
denied Horace, even if he had been inclined to assume it, and bitter 
personal attack was foreign to the refined circles in which he moved 
and repulsive to his own gentle nature. Hence he is careful to make 
clear (S. 1. 4 and 2. 1) that, although he follows Lucilius as his master 
in general, he does not follow him in his réle of public prosecutor.! 
From this point of view S. 1. 10. 7 ff. is perfectly clear and may be 
paraphrased as follows: When one treats of such diverse subjects as 
find a place in the rambling discourse of Lucilius and myself, one 
needs to employ a diverse style; he needs to be éristis, certainly, 
severe in words and thought and style; that is, he must now and then 
play the part of the orator and the poet, but, like them, he must also 
be genial, even witty (ocosus) at times, gentlemanly and refined 
(urbanus), tempering the severe. Wit, you know, is more potent in 
many cases than severity. The poets of the Old Comedy realized 
this, although they are often severe and furnish Lucilius warrant? for 
his severity (compare what I said in my second sermo). And it is 
to this quality of genial wit (please notice the emphasis I lay on this 
point) that they owe their success. But I am talking about some- 
thing of which you have no knowledge, for you have never read 
them. You get your idea of their style, you, Hermogenes, and you, 
you jackanapes—to give you a taste of your own medicine—from 


1 Cf. the fine analysis by Hendrickson, AJP, XXI (1900), 131 ff.; Morris’ notes 
on 8. 2. 1. 40, 47-56, 68. 


2 This is also the interpretation of Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 125. 
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Lucilius, who follows them in their freedom of personal attack, or 
from Calvus and Catullus, who follow Lucilius in this matter. 

That this is the proper interpretation of vs. 19 we see when we 
consider the criticisms leveled against Horace. What these were he 
tells us in S. 2. 1. 1 ff.: “sunt quibus in satira videor nimis acer et 
ultra/legem tendere opus; sine nervis altera, quicquid/composui, 
pars esse putat, similisque meorum/mille die versus deduci posse.” 
To some people, then, Horace, or, if we follow Professor Hendrickson, 
op. cit., p. 132, Horace representing the abstract satirist, seemed to 
be too bitter (cf. the same use of acer in 1. 10. 14), exactly what he 
criticizes Lucilius for having been. These are the critics with whom 
he deals in S. 1. 4, men to whom “‘suspectum genus hoc scribendi”’ 
(65), who said to him, “laedere gaudes . . . . et hoc studio pravus 
facis’’ (79), and charged him with being one “‘absentem qui rodit, 
amicum qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos/qui captat risus 
hominum famamque didacis’’ (81 f.)—objections which repeat vs. 34 
of the same satire. The last charge, be it noted, is exactly that which 
by implication he brings against Lucilius in 1. 10. 7, ‘“‘non satis est 
risu diducere rictum/auditoris.”’ These critics of Horace, therefore, 
blame him for the same faults which he finds in Lucilius, namely, the 
violation of the ‘decent reserves of social intercourse by publishing 
his strictures upon individuals’’ (Morris’ note on 1. 4. 34); to them, 
in short, he was not refined enough, not comis et urbanus liberque, 
1. 4. 90, with which compare the urbanus of 1. 10. 13, and the comis 
et urbanus of 1.10.65. Clearly we are not dealing with the qualities 
of the plain style in the former passage. Horace’s reply, given in the 
fourth satire, is that these critics are not consistent; that they admit 
that a man can be comis et urbanus in spite of the fact that now and 
then he will play pranks on a guest at a dinner, or talk too freely when 
in his cups (86 f.), but deny that a man can be comis οἱ urbanus and 
indulge in the freedom of speech and the jests in which he indulges, 
vss. 103-5: “‘liberius si / dixero quid, si forte iocosius, hoc mihi 
iuris / cum venia dabis”’; cf. the zocosus of 1. 10. 11. 

To another class of critics, however, Horace seemed to be any- 
thing but acer. You are not bitter enough, they said to him, or 
personal enough to suit us, and verses such as you make anyone can 
spin out by the yard. Why don’t you hale to court “ primores populi 
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populumque tributim,’’ as Lucilius did, and Calvus and Catullus? 
Why don’t you give us some of the ériste, the acre? These are the 
critics to whom Horace replies in S. 1. 10, and his teply is in effect: 
‘““Times have changed, social ideals have changed, and I am not 
writing to salt down the city. Lucilius is my master, yes, but he 
wrote too carelessly to suit me and I do not like his unrefined attacks 
on individuals. I shall try to write more carefully than he wrote; 
he himself would be more careful if he were alive today, and I shall 
adopt a more genial tone, and the result, I hope, will meet the 
approval of the most polished gentlemen of my day; what you may 
think of it doesn’t bother me in the least.” 

If this interpretation is correct, it follows that not only can Calvus 
and Catullus be classified with Lucilius in regard to their view of 
satire, but they must be. It is satire of which Horace is writing, and 
especially satire as a weapon of personal attack, and if he criticizes 
Lucilius for being too éristis, for his “indifference to the claims of 
personal feeling” (Sellar, p. 234), what must he have thought of 
Catullus and his bitter and unrefined attacks? of such verses as 


“Ametina ... . ista turpiculo puella naso” (41), ‘“ Porci et Socra- 
tion . . . . scabies famesque mundi” (47), ‘“‘moecha putida... . 
putida moecha . . . . O lutum, lupanar”’ (42); οἷ. putide Victe (98), 


or of such poems as 29, 37, 54, and others too vulgar for polite society 
of our day as they were too vulgar for Horace? The distinguishing 
mark of them all is brutal invective, the presence of which in the 
writings of Lucilius, Horace condemns. This is one point, at least, 
of those discussed in this tenth satire, but it is the most vital point, 
in reference to which Catullus and Horace are decidedly not “entirely. 
in harmony.” That Catullus and Lucilius, on the other hand, were 
in harmony on this point a few passages from the latter’s Saturae 
will prove; I cite from the edition of Marx, fr. 66: “homo inpuratus: 
et inpuno est ne rapister’’; 75: ‘“‘vivite lurcones, comedones, vivite 
ventris’”’; 493: ‘in numero quorum nunc primus Trebellius multost / 
Lucius, narce, saeva i febris, senium, vomitum, pus’’; 1238: “O 
Publi, O gurges Galloni; cf. 413 f., and the evidence for his obscenitas 
cited by Marx, Prol. p. exxxiii. In regard to Calvus, we cannot decide 
definitely owing to our scanty fragments, but the little that we have 
of his epigrams is strong evidence that in the matter of the use of 
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personal invective he is to be classed with Lucilius and Catullus and 
not with Horace. We know that like Catullus he made a violent 
attack upon Caesar, whom he calls pedicator (fr. 17 B), and on Pom- 
pey: “‘Magnus quem metuunt omnes, digito caput uno / scalpit: . 
quid credas hunc sibi velle? virum” (fr. 18); and on Tigellius: 
“Sardi Tigelli putidum caput venit”’ (fr. 3). In the putidum of this 
verse Professor Ullman, p. 291, is inclined to see a reference to the 
‘‘Asiatic tendency of Tigellius,” but this would hardly apply to the 
putida moecha of Catullus; not, at least, in a literary sense. We must 
conclude, then, it seems to me, that in the open and vulgar ridicule 
of individuals, in this direct personal satire, Lucilius, Calvus, and 
Catullus were in complete agreement, and that Horace missed in 
their abuse of their contemporaries the self-restraint and subtle irony 
which pervade his own Sermones. He had begun his work' in their 
vein, and such a production as S. 1. 7 must have satisfied even those 
who made Lucilius their model, but the impulse did not last long, 
and in later years he could look back and laugh at these tristes versus 
(cf. 5. 2. 1. 21) of his apprenticeship. 

In the light of this interpretation of the attitude of Horace toward 
these three poets and their preference for the acre, bitter attack, to the 
ridiculum, genial fun—which is the only point discussed in vss. 1-19— 
vs. 19 itself is perfectly clear. Hermogenes and the simius have never 
read the prisca comoedia and hence do not know that it is character- 
ized by the ridiculum as well as by the acre. They could not know - 
this since their authorities are Lucilius, who imitates the comoedia 
in its acre but not in its ridiculum, and Calvus and Catullus who, in 
this matter, follow him, and are as brutal and unsparing in their per- 
sonal attacks as he.? No recourse to irony is necessary, no violent 


1Cf. the remarks of Hendrickson, AJP, XXI, 122. So pus in 1. 7.1 recalls 
Luoilius cited above. 

2In view of Professor Ullman’s suggestion, p. 276, that another point at issue 
between Horace and Hermogenes may have been the fact that the latter was a Stoic, 
it may not be amiss to note that as a Stoic he probably shared with his fellows their 
fondness ‘‘suo quamque rem nomine appellare,’’ Cic. Ad. Fam. 9. 22. 1;.-he would, 
therefore, have found the poetry of these three men all the more to his liking. This 
practice was distasteful to both Cicero and Horace, and there is striking similarity 
between the former’s advice to an orator concerning the use of the ridiculum, Or. 88, 
and the passage under discussion from Horace. 
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interpretation of cantare which is used in its ordinary sense as the 
frequentative from cano, just as it is used in S. 2. 1. 46, “insignis 
tota cantabitur urbe.”’ There is, however, no unfavorable conno- 
tation, as Professor Ullman maintains, in the latter passage; it means 
simply, as Professor Morris puts it, that everyone will be repeating 
the satirical verses which Horace will write about him. It is exactly 
the same use which we have in Ovid, Am. 1. 15. 13: “Battiades 
semper toto cantabitur orbe.” From this point of view, also, it makes 
no difference whether or not we identify the Hermogenes of vs. 18 
with the Tigellius of S. 1. 2. 3, and 1. 3. 3, although personally I 
cannot see why Horace is so careful to call the former Hermogenes 
unless he wished to distinguish them or, at least, to make their 
identity less marked. Let it be granted, however, that the two are, 
as Professor Ullman asserts, identical. Tigellius, then, was dead some 
years before this tenth satire was written, and since Hermogenes 
is clearly spoken of as living in this satire—there can be no doubt 
about vs. 90, hence no doubt about vss. 18, 80—the reference is not 
specific; Hermogenes, like most of the names in Horace, is not an 
individual but a type, and neither the friendship of the specific 
Tigellius for Octavius, nor his enmity with Calvus, need enter into 
the discussion at all. 

The tenth satire, therefore, to sum up, was not written with 
definite reference to the dispute between the Atticists and the Asiatics, 
nor is it an attack upon the latter because they combated certain 
theories, concerning chiefly, if not solely, the style of oratory advo- 
cated by the former. Rather is it like the fourth, a statement first 
of all of Horace’s idea of satire and of his relations to Lucilius. The 
latter was his master, and like him Horace wrote sermoni promora, 
and in an easy conversational style suitable to the subject-matter 
and differing from prose only in its form. Lucilius, however, had 
two great faults: he was too diffuse, too careless of the artistic effect, 
and too brutal, too personal in his attacks on individuals; these two 
faults Horace made it his aim to avoid. These two satires serve, 
also, as replies to those who criticized Horace’s idea of satire; in the 
fourth he answers those who charged him, or satirists as a class, with 
being too bitter in his attacks on individuals; in the tenth he replies 
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to those who complained that he was not bitter enough. To the 
latter, satire meant an unsparing arraignment of conditions and of 
men, and this they found in the open and often brutal invective of 
Lucilius, Calvus, and Catullus. They would not or could not realise 
that Horace was not writing saturae but sermones, and that he pur- 
posely avoided that feature which, owing to Lucilius, had become a 
marked characteristic of the old literary form known as satura. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


SOURCE-MATERIAL FOR JONSON’S EPIGRAMS AND 
FOREST 


By Wiiu1aM Dinsmore Briacs 


No systematic attempt has ever been made to catalogue the 
sources of the Epigrams and the Forest. There are a few incidental 
remarks on the subject in Gifford’s notes; the very useful obser- 
vations in Amos, Martial and the Moderns, 1858, relate only to that 
poet, and even they are not exhaustive. The following pages, 
which do not pretend to complete the list of Jonson’s borrowings, 
will be found, I hope, of some value. The passages taken from the 
poems of Jonson are given from the Folio of 1616. 


I. Epigrams 


Dedication—In his dedication, Jonson, after some remarks 
addressed to the earl, protests that in composing his epigrams his 
intentions were perfectly innocent. So Martial, in the preface to 
Book I: “Spero me secutum in libellis meis tale temperamentum, ut 
de illis queri non possit quisquis de se bene senserit, cum salva infima- 
rum quoque personarum reverentia ludant.” Jonson then protests 
against the misinterpretation of his satire; Martial says: ‘‘absit 
& locorum nostrorum simplicitate malignus interpres.”’ At the end 
Jonson adapts to his own point of view Martial’s passage concerning 
Cato: ‘Non intret Cato theatrum meum, aut si intraverit, spectet. 
Videor mihi meo iure facturus, si epistolam versibus clusero: 


Nosses iocosae dulce cum sacrum Florae 
Festosque lusus et licentiam vulgi, 

Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti? 
An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires?”’ 


Had Gifford observed that Jonson’s use of the word ‘‘theatre”’ was 

taken from Martial, he would have been still more severe upon 

Oldys for talking of the dramatist as ‘‘master of a playhouse.”’ 
When Jonson says that many persons confess ‘‘so much loue to 


their diseases, as they would rather make a partie for them, then be 
(CuassIcAL PatLoLoay XI, April, 1916] 169 
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either rid, or told of them,’ he is using a thought common in Seneca; 
see Epist. lxxxix. 19: “remedia ante vultis quam vitia desinere.”’ 
For other Senecan parallels, see Discoveries, ‘‘Nullum vitium sine 
patrocinio,’”’ and Castelain’s notes, p. 31 of his edition. Jonson used 
similar words at the end of the fourth chorus in Catiline. On the 
avoidance of personalities, cf. the familiar passage from Martial, 
X. xxxiil: “‘parcere personis, dicere de vitiis,’’ and the concluding 
part of Juvenal’s first satire, 147 ff. 

Epigrams 1, 11, ili, iv: Note that in Book I of Martial, Epigram 
1 is to the reader, ii is to the reader and about the bookseller, iii is 
to the book, and iv is to Caesar. 

Epigram ii: 

Become a petulant thing, hurle inke, and wit, 
As mad-men stones: not caring whom they hit. 


Jonson was not the first to use this figure; cf. Anthologia Latina, 
ed. Buecheler, I, 318: “In eum qui maligne iocatur: 


Vtque furens totas inmittit saxa per urbes 
In populum, sic tu verba maligna iacis.”’ 


And by thy wiser temper, let men know 
Thou art not couetous of least selfe-fame, 

Made from the hazard of anothers shame. .... 
He that departs with his owne honesty 

For vulgar praise, doth it too dearely buy. 


Here he seems to be thinking of Martial’s sentence in his preface: 
‘mihi fama vilius constet et probetur in me novissimum ingenium.”’ 
Cf. VII. xii: ‘Et mihide nullo fama rubore placet.”’ For the phrase 
‘catch the world’s loose laughter” see the quotation from Horace 
under Epigram cxv below. 
Epigram iv: 
And such a Prince thou art, wee daily see, 
As chiefe of those still promise they will bee. 
Pliny, Paneg. 24: quales alii principes futuros se tantum pollicentur. 
Epigram xiv: 
Then thee the age sees not that thing more graue, 
More bigh, more holy, that shee more would craue. 
1 Compare Livy i, Praefatio 9. 
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What name, what skill, what faith hast thou in things! 
What sight in searching the most antique springs! 
What weight, and what authoritie in thy speech! 
Man scarse can make that doubt, but thou canst teach. 
Pliny Epist. I. xxii {in lamenting the illness of Titius Aristo]: nihil est enim 
illo gravius, sanctius, doctius, ut mihi non unus homo, sed litterae ipsae 
omnesque bonae artes in uno homine summum periculum adire videantur. 
quam peritus ille et privati iuris et publici! quantum rerum, quantum exem- 
plorum, quantum antiquitatis tenet! nihil est quod discere velis, quod ille 
docere non possit. mihi certe, quotiens aliquid abditum quaero, ille the- 
saurus est. iam quanta sermonibus eius fides,. quanta auctoritas, quam 
pressa et decora cunctatio! 
Cf. also IV. xvii. 4: obversatur oculis ille vir, quo neminem aetas nostra 
graviorem sanctiorem subtiliorem tulit. 
Pardon free truth, and let thy modestie, 
Which conquers all, be once ouer-come by thee. 
Claudian De Cons. Stil. ii. 329: 
Tandem vince tuum, qui vincis cuncta, pudorem. 


Jonson has spoiled the conceit by changing “qui vincis’’ to “qui 
vincit.” There is no particular point in Camden’s allowing his all- 
conquering modesty to be overcome by himself. There is some point 
in Claudian’s beseeching the all-conquering Stilicho to conquer, for 
the moment, his great modesty. 
Epigram xviii: 
To thee, my way in Epigrammes seemes new, 
When both it is the old way, and the true. 


Martial II. lxxvii says that Cosconius objects to his way of writing 
epigrams because they are too long; but Cosconius should know, 
what he does not, that Marsus and Pedo (both writers of the time of 
Augustus) wrote long epigrams. So in VI. lxv Tucca objects both 
to the meter of Martial’s epigrams and to their length, whereupon 
Martial replies, ‘‘solet fierl, denique, Tucca, licet,” i.e., it is the old 
way, and the true. In both of these pieces Martial rebukes his 
critics for presuming to find fault in matters whereof they are igno- 
rant, and this is exactly Jonson’s point at the end of this epigram. 
Epigram xx [perhaps suggested by Martial IT. xii. 3-4]: 
Hoc mihi suspectum est, quod oles bene, Postume, semper: 
Postume, non bene olet qui bene semper olet. 
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Epigram xxvi: 
Then his chast wife, though Beast now know no more, 
He’ adulters still: his thoughts lye with a whore. 


Seneca De Cont. vii. 4: 81 quis cum uxore sua tamquam aliena concumbat, 
adulter erit, quamvis illa adultera non sit. 


Epigram xxxii: 
His often change of clime (though not of mind). 
Horace Epist. I. xi. 27: 
Coelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
Epigram xxxiil: 
Thou art but gone before, 
Whither the world must follow. 


Seneca Cons. ad Marc. xix. 2: dimisimus illos, immo consecuturi praemisimus; 
Ad Polyb. de Cons. ix. 9: Omnibus illo nobis commune est iter: quid fata 
deflemus? non reliquit ille nos, sed antecessit; Epist. lxiii. 16: Cogitemus 
ergo, Lucili carissime, cito nos eo perventuros, quo illum pervenisse moere- 
mus, et fortasse . . . . quem putamus perisse, praemissus est. 
Epigram xxxv: 
Who would not be thy subiect, Iames, t’ obay 


A Prince, that rules by example, more than sway? 
Whose manners draw, more than thy powers constraine ? 


Pliny Paneg. 45: et alioqui nescio an plus moribus conferat princeps qui 


bonos esse patitur, quam qui cogit . . . . nam vita principis censura est, 
eaque perpetua: ad hanc dirigimur, ad hanc convertimur, nec tam imperio 
nobis opus est quam exemplo... . et quis terror valuisset efficere quod 


reverentia tui effecit ? 


This passage was used by Jonson in a number of places. See 
the parallels collected in my article in Anglia, XX XIX, 215. 
Epigram xli (this is on the model of Martial I. xxx]: 
Chirurgus fuerat, nunc est vispillo Diaulus. 
Coepit quo poterat clinicus esse modo. 
Cf. also Martial I. xlvii. 
Epigram xlii [this is an expansion of Martial VIII. xxxv]: 
Cum sitis similes paresque vita, 
Uxor pessima, pessimus maritus, 
Miror, non bene convenire vobis. 


And cf. Seneca De Ira III. 34: Quod vinculum amoris esse debebat, sedi- 
tionis atque odii causa est, idem velle. 
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Epigram xiiii: 
When in my booke, men reade but Cecill’s name, 
And what I write thereof find farre, and free 
From seruile flatterie (common Poets shame) 
As thou stand’st cleere of the necessitie. 
Pliny Paneg. 1: tantumque a specie adulationis absit gratiarum actio mea, 
quantum abest a necessitate. 
Epigram xlv: 
Seuen yeeres tho’ wert lent to me, and I thee pay, 
Exacted by thy fate, on the iust day. 
O, could I loose all father, now. For why 
Will man Jament the state he should enuie ? 
To haue so soone scap’d worlds, and fleshes rage, 
And, if no other miserie, yet age? 


Seneca Cons. ad Marc. x develops the thought that all of our pos- 
sessions, even our children, are merely lent to us by fortune (cf. 
De Trang. xi and Cicero Tusc. Quaest. i. 39), whose debtors we are: 
‘‘mutua accepimus.... sic amare debemus, tamquam nihil 
nobis de perpetuitate, immo nihil de diuturnitate eorum promissum 
sit.”’ In xix, xx, and xxii he discusses the advantages of dying early. 
See also Epist. xcix. 7: “quid autem dementius quam, cum idem tibi 
iter emetiendum sit, flere eum qui antecessit?”’ <A similar train of 
ideas is characteristic of classical reflection; cf. Plutarch Consolation 
to Apollonius (on the death of his son; translation of 1870, i. 327): 

We are not therefore to lament those who die in the bloom of their years, 
as if they were spoiled of things which we call enjoyments in a longer life; 
for it is uncertain, as we have often said, whether they are deprived of good 
or evil, for the evil in the world far exceeds the good. .... We ought not 
therefore to take it amiss if they demand those things which they lent us 
only for a short time..... The gods have put life into our hands by 
8 fatal necessity, and there is no prefixed time when what is so deposited 
will be required of us, as the brokers know not when their pawns will be 
demanded. 


So Sophocles Oedipus at Colonus, trans. Jebb, ll. 1229 ff. For the 
same train of thought pursued from a satirical point of view, see 
Lucian Of Mourning, Fowler’s translation, III, 216. 
Epigram lii: 
Covrtling, I rather thou should’st vtterly 
Dispraise my worke, then praise it frostily: 
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When I am read, thou fain’st a weake applause, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lack’dst a cause. 


Lucian The Rhetorician’s Vade Mecum, Fowler, III, 228: And then do not 
wave your hand too much—warm approval is rather low: and as to jumping 
up, never do it more than once or twice. A slight smile is your best expres- 
sion; make it clear that you do not think much of the thing. 


So Pope’s ‘‘ Damn with faint praise,’ etc. 
Epigram liv: 
Chev’ril cryes out, my verses libells are; 
And threatens the starre-chamber, and the barre. 
Horace Serm. II. i. 47: 
Cervius iratus leges minitatur et urnam. 
Epigram Ixiii. 
With what thy vertue on the times hath won, 
And not thy fortune. 


Valerius Maximus VIII. xv. 2 (with reference to the elder Cato]: Magisque 
suo merito quam fortunae beneficio magnum. 


And that thou seek’st reward of thy each act, 
Not from the publike voyce, but priuate fact. 


Pliny Epist. I. xxii. 5: recteque facti non ex populi sermone mercedem, 
sed ex facto petit. 


Epigram lxiv: 
But I am glad to see that time suruiue, 
Where merit is not sepulcher’d aliue. 
Where good mens vertues them to honors bring, 
And not to dangers. 
Pliny, Epist. V. xiv. 6: his ex causis ut illi sic mihi gratulor, nec privatim 
magis quam publice, quod tandem homines non ad pericula, ut prius, verum 
ad honores virtute perveniunt. 

Epigram lxvi: The last two lines are almost identical with lines 
toward the end of Catiline III. ii; in a note on this passage Gifford 
has given the source. 

Epigram lxvii: 

Since men haue left to doe praise-worthy things, 
Most thinke all praises flatteries. 


Pliny Epist. III. xxi: nam postquam desiimus facere laudanda, laudari 
quoque ineptum putamus. 
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When, in mens wishes, so thy vertues wrought, 
As all thy honors were by them first sought: 

And thou design’d to be the same thou art, 
Before thou wert it, in each good mans heart. 


Claudian De Cons. Stil. i. 49-50: 


Taciti suffragia vulgi 
Tam tibi detulerant quidquid mox dedidit aula. 
Epigram lxix: 
Yet by thy weapon liu’st. 


Doubtless to be explained by the “ mentula quem pascit,’”’ of Martial 
IX. Ixiii. 
Epigram Ixx: 
When Nature bids us leaue to liue, ’tis late 
Then to begin, my Roe: He makes a state 
In life, that can employ it; and takes hold 
On the true causes, ere they grow too old. 
Delay is bad, doubt worse, depending worst; 
Each best day of our life escapes vs, first. 
Then, since we (more then many) these truths know: 
Though life be short, let vs not make it so. 


The topic here discussed is touched on by Horace Epist. I. ii. 41 ff., 
and Martial has several epigrams dealing with it, such as I. xv; 
V. xx. 

Jonson is, however, drawing from Seneca De Brev. Vitae; cf. 
iii. 5: ‘quam serum est tunc vivere incipere, cum desinendum est ?”’ 
ix. 1: ‘Maxima porro vitae iactura dilatio est... . maximum 
vivendi impedimentum est exspectatio, quae pendet ex crastino, 
perdit hodiernum.” Then Seneca quotes the line from Virgil that 
Jonson makes use of (see Gifford’s note). i.4: “Ita est, non accepi- 
mus brevem vitam, sed fecimus’’; 1.3: “satis longa vita et in maxi- 
marum rerum consummationem large data est, si tota bene 
conlocaretur’’ (i.e., if the whole of it be properly employed). The 
idea, “‘he makes a state in life,” would seem to be derived from 
Seneca’s comparison, in the same chapter, of the right or wrong dis- 
position of life to the wrong use of wealth, whereby it may disappear 
in an instant, and the right use of small resources, whereby they 
increase. The idea, “ere they grow.too old,” is suggested by his 
remark that, though we do not realize that life is passing, yet we 
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realize that it has passed. There is, then, hardly a single idea in the 
epigram that may not be traced to this one tract of Seneca. The 
philosopher treats the same topic in Epist. xiii. 16-17, and xxiii. 9. 
Much the same ideas are introduced, occasionally the same language 
is employed. Seneca comments at some length on the line from 
Virgil in Epist. ον}. 25 ff. 

The remark of Amos, p. 89, that the thought in this epigram was 
probably suggested by Martial VIII. lxxvii seems then mistaken. 


Epigram Ixxvi: 
Of greatest bloud, and yet more good then great. 


So in Part of the King’s Entertainment, 
Know greatest Iames (and no lesse good, then great). 


Similar expressions are in Epigrams, cxiil, cxvi; Forest, xiii; Under- 
woods, xxxili. The theme that virtue is the true nobility Jonson 
also handles in Epigrams, cix, Forest, xiv, Underwoods, \xiii, and 
Eupheme, No. VIII. In his collocation of “good” and “great,’’ 
Jonson may very well have been thinking of such passages as Seneca 
Epist. xc. 4, where we are told that in the Golden Age, “summa 
felicitas erat gentium, in quibus non poterat potentior esse nisi 
melior’’; De Ira I. xx. 6: ‘“‘Nec est quod existimes verum esse, quod 
apud disertissimum virum Livium dicitur vir ingentt magni magis 
quam boni. Non potest illud separari: aut et bonum erit aut nec 
magnum,” etc.; De Clem. I. v. 5; “‘Magnam fortunam magnus 
animus decet,” etc. Satire viii of Juvenal is entirely devoted to the 
theme that virtue is the true nobility. See also Pliny Paneg. 21: 
‘‘et hoc tantum ceteris maior, quod melior.’”’ Cf. Aristotle Ethtcs 
iv. 8, and the saying of Zeno (Diog. Laert., Bohn’s transl., p. 267) 
“that excellence did not depend on greatness, but greatness on 
excellence.” 


I meant shee should be curteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemne vice of greatnesse, pride. 


Claudian De Cons. Stilt ii. 160-62: 
Quin ipsa superbia longe 
Discessit, vitium rebus sollemne secundis 
Virtutumque ingrata comes. 
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Epigram lIxxix: 
That Poets are far rarer births then kings, 
Your noblest father prou’d. 


Jonson is here adapting the thought of the proverbial 


Consules fiunt quotannis et novi Proconsules: 
Solus aut rex aut poeta non quotannis nascitur, 


which he quotes at the end of the Panegyre, and which he utilizes 
elsewhere, as in Every Man in His Humor, V, v—Poets “are not 
borne euerie yeere, as an Alderman’’—and also in the dedication to 
Prince Henry of the Masque of Queens. 
Epigram lxxxi: : 2 
Forbeare to tempt me, Provle, I will not show 
A line vnto thee, till the world it know. 
Cf. Martial I. lxiii: 


Ut recitem tibi nostra rogas epigrammata. Nolo. 
Non audire, Celer, sed recitare cupis. 


Martial has several other epigrams dealing with plagiarism, as I. 
xxix, xxxviii, lii, 1111, xvi, Lxxii. | 


Epigram xci: 
Humanitie, and pietie, which are 
As noble in great chiefes, as they are rare. 
And best become the valiant man to weare, 
Who more should seek mens reuerence, then feare. 


Seneca De Clem. I. v. 4: Clementia in quamcumque domum pervenerit, eam 
felicem tranquillamque praestabit, sed in regia quo rarior, eo mirabilior; 
Pliny Paneg. 46: et quis terror valuisset efficere quod reverentia tui effecit ? 
Epigram xciii: 
Then whose I doe not know a whiter soule, 
Nor could I, had I seene all Natures roule. 
Cf. Horace Serm. I. v. 41-42: 
animae, qualis neque candidiores 
terra tulit. 
Epigram xciv: 
Yet, Satyres, since the most of mankind bee 
Their vn-auoided subiect, fewest see. 
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Jonson has here apparently Horace Serm. I. iv. 22 ff. in mind: 


cum mea nemo 

scripta legat volgo recitare timentis ob hanc rem, 
quod sunt quos genus hoc minime iuvat, utpote pluris 
culpari dignos. Quemvis media elige turba: 

aut ob avaritiam aut misera ambitione laborat ... . 
omnes hi metuunt versus, odere poetas. 


For none ere tooke that pleasure in sinnes sense, 
But, when they heard it tax’d, tooke more offence. 
Apuleius Apologia 3: cum etiam hi, qui sibi delicti alicuius conscii sunt, 
tamen, cum male audiunt, impendio commoueantur et obirascantur. 

This is the only poem of Jonson in which he repeats at the end 
the opening lines (with a slight variation); Catullus does so several 
times (cf. xvi, xxxvi, lvii), Martial occasionally (VII. xcii, and else- 
where), and various authors in the Latin Anthology. 


Epigram xcv: | 
Mineruaes loome was neuer richer spred. 


The allusion is not simply to the fact that Minerva was the patroness 
of spinning, nor to her contest with Arachne in Ovid Met. vi. 1-145. 
Savile is urged to write history, and Jonson compares the history 
that he might write with “Minerva’s mighty mantle consecrated 
and embroidered,’’? which was ‘‘an enormous piece of tapestry 
adorned with the actions and figures of the naval heroes and pro- 
tecting deities. It was renewed every year; and was carried to the 
temple, at the Panathenaic procession, suspended and displayed 
from a tall mast fixed on a movable carriage. See Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Attica, p. 184” (Frere’s transl. of Arist. Knights, p. 129). 


For who can master those great parts like thee, 
That liu’st from hope, from feare, from faction free; 
That hast thy brest so cleere of present crimes, 
Thou need’st not shrinke at voyce of after-times; 
Whose knowledge claymeth at the helme to stand; 
But, wisely, thrusts not forth a forward hand, 
No more then Salvst in the Romane state! 
As, then, his cause, his glorie emulate. 
Although to write be lesser then to doo, 
It is the next deed, and a great one too. 
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Sallust’s Catilina III and IV [with the ideas somewhat rearranged]: Pul- 
chrum est bene facere reipublicae; etiam bene dicere haud absurdum est; 
vel pace vel bello clarum fieri licet; et qui fecere, et qui facta aliorum scrip- 
sere, multi laudantur. Ac mihi quidem, tametsi haudquaquam par gloria 
sequitur scriptorem et auctorem rerum, tamen in primis arduum videtur 
res gestas scribere..... Igitur ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque peri- 
culis requievit, et mihi reliquam aetatem a republica procul habendam 
decrevi, non fuit consilium socordia atque desidia bonum otium conterere 

. - 8ed ἃ quo incepto studioque me ambitio mala detinuerat, eodem 
regressus, statui res gestas populi Romani carptim, ut quaeque memoria 
digna videbantur, perscribere; eo magis, quod mihi a spe, metu, partibus 
reipublicae animus liber erat. 


In III and IV of the Jugurtha Sallust explains why he does not 
engage in public affairs, and remarks that if he writes the great 
deeds of former times ‘‘maius commodum ex otio meo, quam ex 
aliorum negotiis, reipublicae venturum.” With the last two hnes 
of the passage quoted from the epigram, cf. Cicero De Or. i. 2: ‘‘ Quis 
enim est, qui, si clarorum hominum scientiam rerum gestarum vel 
utilitate vel magnitudine metiri velit, non anteponat oratori impera- 
torem?’”’ And see the fragment of Plutarch usually called De 
Gloria Atheniensium. 

Epigram xcvi: The phrase “with the better stone”? seems a 
reminiscence of Martial IX. lii, “‘melioribus lapillis’’; or perhaps 
rather of Persius Sat. ii. 1. | 


A man should seeke great glorie, and not broad. 


Pliny Epist. IV. xii. 7: “etenim nescio quo pacto, vel magis homines 
luvat gidria lata quam magna.” Jonson’s idea is that a man should 
seek claritas rather than fama; see the distinction between the two 
in Seneca Epist. cii. 11 ff.; in particular: ‘“ Deinde claritas non desid- 
erat multa suffragia; potest et unius boni viri iudicio esse contenta, 
si nos bonos bonus iudicat. Quid ergo? inquit, et fama erit unius 
hominis existimatio et infamia unius malignus sermo? gloriam quoque 
inquit, latius fusam intellego: consensum enim multorum exigit.’’ 
In the fragmentary De Moribus (Teubner, III, 462), Seneca says: 
“Non quam multis placeas, sed qualibus, stude.”’ | 


Epigram xcviii: 
And studie conscience, more then thou would’st fame. 
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Seneca De Ira III. xli. 2: Conscientiae satis flat. nil in famam laboremus; 
Pliny Epist. I. viii. 14: praeterea meminimus, quanto maiore animo hones- 
tatis fructus in conscientia quam in fama reponatur. 


Epigram xcix: 
Hast taught thy selfe worthy thy pen to tread, 
And that to write things worthy to be read. 


Pliny Epist. VI. xvi. 3: equidem beatos puto quibus deorum munere datum 
est aut facere scribenda aut scribere legenda, beatissimos vero quibus 
utrumque. 
How much of great example wert thou, Roe, 
If time to facts, as vnto men would owe? 
But much it now auailes, what’s done, of whom: 
The selfe-same deeds, as diuersly they come, 
From place, or fortune, are made high, or low, 
And euen the praisers iudgement suffers so. 


thid. xxiii: Quam multum interest a quo quid fiat! eadem enim facta clari- 
tate vel obscuritate facientium aut tolluntur altissime aut humillime depri- 
muntur. [After narrating an instance of remarkable wifely devotion, he 
continues]: quod factum ne mihi quidem, qui municeps, nisi proxime auditum 
est, non quia minus illo clarissimo Arriae facto, sed quia minor ipsa. 

Epigram cii [the greater part of this epigram is made up from passages 
in Seneca and Valerius Maximus]: 


Against the bad, but of, and to be [the] good: 
Both which are ask’d, to haue thee vnderstood. 


De Trang. Anim vii. 5: Utraque enim turba opus erat, ut Cato posset 
intellegi. habere debuit et bonos, quibus se adprobaret, et malos, in quibus 
vim suam experiretur. 
And scarse one knowes, 
To which, yet, of the sides himselfe he owes. 
They follow vertue, for reward, to day; 
To morrow vice, if shee giue better pay. 


Epist. cxv. 10: ad mercedem pii sumus, ad mercedem impii, et honesta, 
quamdiu aliqua illis spes inest, sequimur, in contrarium transituri, si plus 
scelera promittent. 


A similar idea in Epigram lxxi has, as there pointed out, a different 
source. 


But thou, whose noblesse keeps one stature still, 
And one true posture, though besieg’d with ill 
Of what ambition, faction, pride can raise. 
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The reference is to what Seneca says of Cato in Epist. xxi. 8: 


eadem enim virtute et mala fortuna vincitur et ordinatur bona. virtus 
autem non potest maior aut minor fieri: unius staturae est. 
Whose life, eu’n they, that enuie it, must praise. 
De Benef. IV. xvii. 2: adeoque gratiosa virtus est, ut insitum sit etiam malis 
probare meliora. 
That art so reuerenc’d, as thy comming in, 
But in the view, doth interrupt their sinne. 


Valerius Maximus II. 10. 8 [speaking of Cato Uticensis]: Eodem ludos 
Florales, quos Messius aedilis faciebat, spectante populus ut mimae nuda- 
rentur postulare erubuit. quod cum ex Fauonio amicissimo sibi una sedente 
cognosset, discessit e theatro, ne praesentia sua spectaculi consuetudinem 
impediret. quem abeuntem ingenti plausu populus prosecutus priscum 
morem iocorum in scaenam reuocauit, confessus plus se maiestatis uni illi 
tribuere, quam sibi universo uindicare. 


And they, that hope to see 
The common-wealth still safe, must studie thee. 


Perhaps we have here a reminiscence of the words used by Scipio 
Nasica in leading the senators against Tiberius Gracchus, Valerius 
Maximus, III. ii. 17: “qui rem publicam saluam esse uolunt me 
sequantur.” 

Epigram cix: Gifford and D.N.B., 8.0. “Sir Henry Neville,” 
interpret the phrase “‘lent life’? quite wrongly. The allusion is not 
to any danger that Sir Henry underwent, for in that case “lent life”’ 
would have to mean life lent by those who freed him from prison. 
Jonson, however, is merely expressing the classical doctrine, par- 
ticularly the Stoic doctrine, according to which one’s life should be 
regarded as a loan from the fates or from God, and one should stand 
ready to repay the loan at any moment. See above under Epigram 
xlv. The idea is common enough, and Gifford should have recog- 
nized it at once. Sir Henry’s imprisonment, then, cannot be utilized 
as a means of determining the terminus a quo of this piece: 

To be the same in roote, thou art in height. 
Virgil, Georgics ii. 290-92: | 
altior ac penitus terrae defigitur arbos, 


aesculus in primis, quae quantum vertice ad auras 
aetherias tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
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For the source of another passage in this epigram, see my article on 
“‘Cynthia’s Revels,” in Flagel Memorial Volume, 1916, 62. 
Epigram cxv: 
Being no vitious person, but the vice. 
Martial XI. xcii: 
Non vitiosus homo es, Zoile, sed vitium. 


A good part of this epigram is founded on Horace Serm. I. iv. 81 ff.: 
Absentem qui rodit, amicum 
qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos 
qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis, 
fingere qui non visa potest, commissa tacere 
qui nequit: hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
But there are also hints from Seneca De Ira II. xxix. 4: 

Hic ipse qui ad te detulit, desinet dicere, si probare debuerit. ‘‘non 
est, inquit, quod me protrahas, ego productus negabo, alioquin nihil umquam 
tibi dicam.”’ 

Epigram cxvi: 

That Nature no such difference had imprest 
. In men, but euery brauest was the best. 
Sallust Jugurtha lxxxv [in the speech of Marius to the Romans]: Quamquam 
ego naturam unam et communem omnium existimo, sed fortissimum quem- 
que generosissimum. 
Several lines in this epigram seem to owe their origin to what Marius 
says in this part of his speech. 


Epigram cxix: This contains a number of ideas from Seneca Epist. v: 
illud autem te admoneo, ne eorum more, qui non proficere sed conspici 
cupiunt, facias aliqua, quae in habitu tuo aut genere vitae notabilia sint 
. sed non putemus frugalitatis indicium auro argentoque caruisse: 
id agamus, ut meliorem vitam sequamur quam volgus, non ut contrariam. 
So Seneca tells Lucilius that he must not go to extremes in separating 
himself from the crowd: ‘‘Quemadmodum desiderare delicatas res 
luxuriae est, ita usitatas et non magno parabiles fugere dementiae,”’ 
i.e., these things should be governed by judgment, not disease. Cf. 
also De Trang. Animi vii. 4: “pro optimo est minime malus,”’ 
though Seneca is there speaking of persons, not actions. Cf. Frag- 
ment xx: ‘Omnia, quae luxuriosi faciunt quaeque imperiti, faciet 
et sapiens, sed non eodem modo eodemque proposito.”’ 
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Which is to liue to conscience, not to show. 
Pliny Epist. I. xxii. 5: ornat haec magnitudo animi, quae nihil ad ostenta- 
tionem, omnia ad conscientiam refert. 
Epigram cxxii [apparently modeled on Martial I. xxxix]: 
Si quis erit raros inter numerandus amicos, 
Quales prisca fides famaque novit anus, 
Si quis Cecropiae madidus Latiaeque Minervae 
Artibus et vera simplicitate bonus, 
Si quis erit recti custos, mirator honesti 
Et nihil arcano qui roget ore deos, 
Si quis erit magnae subnixus robore mentis: 
Dispeream, si non hic Decianus erit. 
Perhaps this is the model for all of those epigrams of Jonson in which 
he first paints an ideal and then points out that this ideal describes 


the subject of the epigram; see Epigram Ixxvi. 


Epigram cxxvii: 
I know no abler way 
To thanke thy benefits: which is, to pay. 


This is Senecan doctrine, of course. Epist. lxxiii. 9: “interdum 
autem solutio [beneficii] est ipsa confessio.’”’ And see De Beneficiis, 
passim. 
Epigram cxxxi: 
When we doe giue, Alphonso, to the light, 
A worke of ours, we part with our owne right. 
Cf. Horace Epist. I. xx. 6, but more particularly Symmachus (Teub- 
ner ed.), p. 221: “Cum semel a te profectum carmen est, ius omne 
posuisti. oratio publica res libera est.” 
| For, if the hum’rous world will talke at large, 
They should be fooles, for me, at their owne charge. 
Say, this, or that man they to thee preferre; 
Euen those for whom they doe this, know they erre: 
And would (being ask’d the truth) ashamed say, 
They were not to be nam’d on the same day. 
Then stand vnto thy selfe, not seeke without 
For fame, with breath soone kindled, soone blowne out. 
The point of view, together with certain expressions, recall 
Roman 1. 4 ff. 


ne mihi Polydamas et Troiades Labeonem 
praetulerint ἢ nugae. non, si quid turbida Roma 
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elevet, accedas examenque improbum in illa 
castiges trutina, nec te quaesiveris extra. 
Epigram cxxxiii: 
The oxe in Livie. 
Livy I. vii gives the account of the theft of Hercules’ cattle by Cacus. 
My Muse had plough’d with his, that sung A-iax. 


Judg. 14:18: If ye had not ploughed with my Heifer, ye had not found out 
my riddle. 


II. Forest 
Forest, ii: 
Thy Mount, to which the Dryads doe resort, 
Where Pan, and Bacchvs their high feasts haue made, _ 
Beneath the broad beech, and the chest-nut shade; . . . 
And thence the ruddy Satyres oft provoke 
The lighter Faunes, to reach thy Ladies oke. 


The mere mention of Pan, the Dryads, and the Fauns would mean 
little, but when Jonson refers to the revelry of these rural deities, 
we can hardly doubt that he has in mind lines from Martial IX. Ixi: 
Dumque fugit solos nocturnum Pana per agros, 
Saepe sub hac latuit rustica fronde Dryas. 
Saepe sub hac madidi luserunt arbore Fauni, 
Terruit et tacitam fistula sera domum. 
Atque oluere lares comissatore Lyaeo, 
Crevit et effuso laetior umbra mero; 
Hesternisque rubens deiecta est herba coronis, 
Atque suas potuit dicere nemo rosas. 


In 11. 25 ff. Jonson describes the land surrounding Penshurst as 
taking pleasure in providing food for its lord; cf. Virgil Georgics 
li. 501-2: 

quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 

sponte tulere sua, carpsit. 
The “fat, aged carps, that runne into thy net,” are marked by 
Gifford in his edition of Juvenal as from Satire iv. 69; in his Jonson 
he says nothing. 


Where comes no guest, but is allow’d to eate, 
Without his feare, and of thy lords owne meate; 
Where the same beere, and bread, and selfe-same wine, 
That is his Lordships, shall be also mine. 
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And I not faine to sit (as some, this day, 
At great mens tables) and yet dine away. 
Here no man tells my cups; nor, standing by, 
A waiter, doth my gluttony enuy: 
But giues me what I call. 
See Martial III. lx, especially: “Cur sine te ceno, cum tecum, 
Pontice, cenem”’ (as noted also by Amos, p. 157), which may perhaps 
be the source of Jonson’s reproach to Salisbury (Conversations, xiii). 
Jonson very possibly had also an eye upon the lively account in 
Juvenal v. 24 ff. of the different wines and breads eaten by dominus 
and chens; at least, it is rather significant that he should single out 
wine and bread for comment and say nothing about meats. A 
passage in Lucian’s Saturnalian Letters (Fowler, IV, 119) is worth 
citing: 

Further let them [the rich] entertain us .... more on principles of 
equality; let us all share alike. The way now is for one to gorge himself 
on some dainty, keeping the servant waiting about him till he is pleased to 
have done; but when it reaches us, as we are in the act of helping ourselves 
it is whisked off. .... And pray charge the butlers not to make us call 
unto seven times, but bring us our wine when we ask for it first; and let 
it be a full-sized cup and a bumper, as it is for their masters. And the same 
᾿ς wine, please, for every one at table; where is the legal authority for my host’s 
growing mellow on the choicest bouquet while my stomach is turned with 
mere must? | 
In this connection Pliny Epist. II. vi is interesting. 

Forest, 111: The first half of this, roughly speaking, seems adapted 
from Martial 1. xlix, the second half from the latter part of Book ii 
of the Georgics. In neither case is Jonson slavishly imitating, but 
there are clear indications that he had both pieces in mind. For 
instance, note that Martial runs over the seasons of the year, as 
Jonson does, and that he condemns the life of the city, though in 
Jonson the order of the two topics is reversed. In Martial each 
season of the year will provide its appropriate occupations, hunting 
or other. The logs piled on the hearth recall the ‘vicina in ipsum 
silva descendet focum,”’ and the rout of rural folk that come throng- 
ing in remind us of the 

Vocabitur venator et veniet tibi 
Conviva clamatus prope; 

Lunata nusquam pellis et nusquam toga 
Olidaeque vestes murice. 
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As for Virgil, note that Jonson contrasts the happy life led by Wroth 
with the life of the soldier (with Jonson’s lines on the soldier, cf. 
Tibullus I. x. 29-32), the miser, and the lawyer; Georgics 505 ff.: 

hic petit excidiis urbem miserosque penatis, 

ut gemma bibat et Sarrano dormiat ostro; 

condit opes alius defossoque incubat auro; | 

hic stupet attonitus rostris, hunc plausus hiantem, etc. 
Just preceding this passage Virgil has celebrated the Golden Age, as 
Jonson does. When in the earlier part of the poem Jonson speaks 
of securer rest, of polished pillars and gilded roofs, of lowing herds, 
of sleep under the trees, of the cool shade, and of rivers, he is utilising 


ll. 460 ἢ: 
si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
mane salutantum totis vomit aedibus undam, 
nec varios inhiant pulchra testudine postis ... . 
at secura quies.... 
speluncae vivique lacus et frigida Tempe 
mugitusque boum mollesque sub arbore somni. 
Furthermore, the passage beginning 
The whil’st the seuerall seasons thou hast seene, etc., 
with its mention of the sheep, the ripened ears, the furrows laden 
with their weight, the apple harvest, the hogs returned home fat 
from mast, recalls ll. 516 ff.: 
nec requies, quin aut pomis exuberet annus 
aut fetu pecorum aut Cerealis mergite culmi, 
proventuque oneret sulcos atque horrea vincat. 
venit hiems: teritur Sicyonia baca trapetis, 
glande sues laeti redeunt. 
In addition there are one or two other allusions worth noticing. 
‘“Unbought provision” is apparently suggested by “Et sua non 
emptus praeparat ova cinis,’’ Martial I. lv, or the “leporem inemp- 
tum”’ of IV. lxvi, or the ‘dapibus inemptis”’ of Georgics iv. 133, or 
the ‘‘dapes inemptas” of Horace Epodeii.48. The last is the likeliest, 
perhaps, as Jonson translated this epode. For life as a thing but 
lent, see above under Epigram xlv. With the passage 
Let thousands more goe flatter vice, and winne, 
By being organes to great sinne, 
Get place, and honor, and be glad to keepe 
The secrets, that shall breake their sleepe, 
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compare Juvenal iil. 49: 


Quis nunc diligitur nisi conscius et cui fervens 
Aestuat occultis animus semperque tacendis, 


and Martial VI. 1: 
Vis fieri dives, Bithynice? conscius esto. 


With the usurer brooding over his wealth, cf., in addition to the 
passage above, the “‘incubasque gazae”’ of Martial XII. lili. 3 and 
Virgil Aeneid vi. 610: 
aut qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis. 
The rout of rurall folke .... 
And the great Heroes, of her race, 
Sit mixt with losse of state, or reuerence. 
Freedome doth with degree dispense. 
Cf. Statius, Stlvae i. 6. 43: 
una uescitur omnis ordo mensa: 
parui, femina, plebs eques senatus; 
libertas reuerentiam remisit. 
Forest, iv: 
Or, hauing scap’d, shall I returne, 
And thrust my necke into the noose, 
From whence, so lately, I did burne, 
With all my powers, my selfe to loose? 
What bird, or beast, is knowne so dull, 
That fled his cage, or broke his chaine, 
And tasting ayre, and freedome, wull 
Render his head in there againe ? 


Horace Serm. 11. vii. 68-71: 
Euasti. Credo, metues doctusque cauebis; 
quaeres quando iterum paueas iterumque perire 
possis, o totiens seruus! quae belua ruptis, 
cum semel effugit, reddit se praua catenis ? 
Forest, xi: 
Not to know vice at all, and keepe true state, 
Is vertue, and not Fate: 
Next, to that vertue, is to know vice well, 
And her blacke spight expel. 
Plato Gorgias (Jowett, 3d ed., II, 364-65): He, then, has the first place in 
the scale of happiness who has never had vice in his soul . . . . and he has 
the second place, who is delivered from vice. 
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Seneca Herc. Furens, 1098-99: 
proxima puris 
sors est manibus nescire nefas, 
and Phaedra, 140-41: 
Honesta primum est velle nec labi via, 
pudor est secundus nosse petcandi modum. 


The comparison of the soul to a kingdom ruled by reason is to be 
found in the Stoic philosophy; cf. Seneca Epist. cxiv. 23-24, and 
Plutarch (transl. of 1870) iii. 173, 175; and see his own words, p. 489. 
Plato Republic iv. 441-42 (Jowett, III, 134-35) is apt, but the 
closest passage is in Timaeus 69-70 (Jowett, III, 491-92): 


That part of the inferior soul which is endowed with courage and passion 
and loves contention they settled nearer the head, midway between the 
midriff and the neck, in order that it might be under the rule of reason and 
might join with it in controlling and restraining the desires when they are 
no longer willing of their own accord to obey the word of command issuing 
from the citadel. 

The heart . . . . was set in the place of guard, that when the might 
of passion was roused by reason making proclamation of any wrong assail- 
ing them from without or being perpetrated by the desires within, etc. 

Cf. Aristotle Politics i. 5. Jonson used the same figure in a long 
passage in Every Man in His Humor, not reprinted in the Folio 
(see Bang’s reprint of the Quarto, 890 ff.). The figure is, of course, 
very common in one form or another. 
The thing, they here call Loue, is blinde Desire... . 
Inconstant, like the sea, of whence ’tis borne, 
Rough, swelling, like a storme: 
With whom who sailes, rides on the surge of feare. ... . 
. . . . Now, true Loue 
No such effects doth proue; 
That is an essence, farre more gentle, fine, 
Pure, perfect, nay diuine; 
It is a golden chaine let downe from heauen, 
Whose linkes are bright, and euen. 
That falls like sleepe on louers. ... . 


Cf. Lucian Demosthenes (Fowler, IV, 149): 

And so, my dear sir, your way is open to a disquisition upon the two 
kinds of human love, the one sprung of a desire that is like the sea, out- 
rageous, fierce, stormily rocking the soul; it is a true sea wave, which the 
earthly Aphrodite sets rolling with the tempestuous passions of youth; but 
the other is the steady drawing of a golden cord from heaven; it does not 
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scorch and pierce and leave festering wounds; it impels towards the pure 
and unsullied ideal of absolute beauty, etc. 


The doctrine is Platonic, but I find no passage in Plato so close to 
the one in Jonson. 


He that for loue of goodnesse hateth ill, 
Is more crowne-worthy still, 

Then he, which for sinnes penaltie forbeares. 
His heart sinnes, though he feares. 


Horace, Eqist. I. xvi. 52 ἢ: 

Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 

Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poense: 

sit spes fallendi, miscebis sacra profanis. 
Idem. Serm. II. vii. 72-74: 

Tolle periclum: 

iam vaga prosiliet frenis natura remotis. 

Ovid Amores III. iv. 3-4: 


Siqua metu dempto castast, ea denique castast; 
Quae, quia non liceat, non facit, illa facit. 
Seneca De Benef. IV. xiv. 1: Non immerito in numerum peccantium refertur, 
quae pudicitiam timori praestitit, non sibi. 
Forest, xii (the opening lines seem to be an adaptation of Tibullus III. i): 
Martis Romani festae venere kalendae 
(exoriens nostris hic fuit annus avis), 
et vaga nunc certa discurrunt undique pompa 
perque vias urbis munera perque domos: 
dicite, Pierides, quonam donetur honore 
seu mea, seu fallor, cara Neaera tamen. 
carmine formosae, pretio capiuntur avarae: 
gaudeat, ut digna est, versibus illa meis. 


Those other glorious notes, 
Inscrib’d in touch, or marble, or the cotes 
Painted, or caru’d vpon our great-mens tombs, 
Or in their windowes; doe but proue the wombs, 
That bred them, graues: when they were borne, they di’d, 
That had no Muse, etc. 


Gifford, of course, points out the familiar ode of Horace that inspired 
this part of the poem, but the lines quoted seem to be especially 
illustrated by Seneca Ad Polyb. de Cons. xviii. 2: 


hoc enim unum est rebus humanis opus, cui nulla tempestas noceat, 
quod nulla consumat vetustas. cetera quae per constructionem lapidum 
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et marmoreas moles aut terrenos tumulos in magnam eductos altitudinem 
constant, non propagant longam diem quippe et pee intereunt: immortalis 
est ingenii memoria. 


Forest, xiii: 
And no man know, 
Whether it be a face they weare, or no. 
This is explained by Catiline IT: 


They say, it is 
Rather ἃ visor, then a face shee weares. 
A Greek epigram by Lucilius was translated into Latin by Sir 
Thomas More (see Florilegium Epigrammatum [1629], p. 28; an 
English translation by Sir George Buck in the 1631 ed. of Stowe, p. 
1085). It contains these lines: 
Desine iam faciem stibio depingere totam, 
Ne larvam, haud faciem quis putet esse tuam. 


May they haue nothing left, whereof they can 
Boast, but how oft they haue gone wrong to man: 
And call it their braue sinne. For such there be 
That doe sinne onely for the infamie. 


Seneca Epist. xxviii. 10: Quidam vitiis gloriantur; Epist. cxxii. 18: nolunt 
solita peccare, quibus peccandi praemium infamia est. 
Forest, xiv: 
*T will be exacted of your name, whose sonne, 
Whose nephew, whose grand-child you are; 
And men 
Will, then, 
Say you haue follow’d farre, 
When well begunne. 
See Cicero De Off. ii. 18. 44: ‘‘Nam si quis ab ineunte aetate habet 
causam celebritatis et nominis aut a patre acceptam, quod tibi, mi 
Cicero, arbitror contigisse, aut aliquo casu atque fortuna, in hunc 
oculi omnium coniciuntur atque in eum, quid agat, quem ad modum 
vivat, inquiritur et, tamquam in clarissima luce versetur, ita nullum 
obscurum potest nec dictum elus esse nec factum.”’ 


Leann SranrorD Junion UNIVERSITY 
June, 1915 


THE INSTITUTION OF ATHENIAN ARBITRATORS 
By Ropgert J. BONNER 


Written evidence is inferior to the testimony of witnesses liable 
to cross-examination. No satisfactory explanation of the reason 
for the change from oral to written evidence has ever been advanced.! 
The plaintiff in Apollodorus v. Stephanus, a perjury case, remarks 
that the law required written evidence: ἵνα μήτ᾽ ἀφελεῖν ἐξῇ μήτε 
τροσθεῖναι τοῖς γεγραμμένοις μηδέν. This statement does not neces- 
sarily mean that the sole purpose of the provision was to facilitate 
the punishment of perjury, for the practice was never extended to 
the Blutgerichte, where the consequences of perjury were likely to be 
more serious than in the other courts. In modern practice evi- 
dence is reduced to writing mainly for purposes of appeal. In 
Athens also appeals were based almost entirely on the affidavits 
presented at the arbitration.‘ It seems quite plausible, therefore, to 
suppose that the real motive for requiring affidavits was to insure 
that the appeal should be taken substantially on the evidence as 
originally presented. Written evidence is fundamental in arbitra- 
tion proceedings as described by Aristotle. Consequently the law 
instituting arbitration was either first enacted or radically revised 
when written evidence was introduced.® 


1 Both arbitration and perjury had occurred to me as probable reasons (Evi- 
dence in Athenian Courts [1905], p. 47). Leisi, Der Zeuge tm Altischen Recht (1908), 
p. 87, does not suggest any special reason for the innovation but thinks it was intro- 
ducted by litigants: ‘‘ Allm&hlich mochte es sich fir die Parteien als praktisch erweisen, 
den Worlaut der Zeugnisese schriftlich su fixieren, um das Pl&doyer gans genau auf 
sie einrichten su kénnen und vor nachteiligen Ausserungen besser geschitst su sein 
.... Ob suerst noch beide Modalitdten nebeneinander bestanden, oder ob das 
echriftliche Verfahren sogleich gesetslich vorgeschrieben wurde, ist nicht su ent- 
scheiden.” 

᾿3 Demosthenes xlv. 44. 

3 Bonner, ‘‘ Evidence in the Areopagus,’’ Class. Phil., VII (1912), 450; cf. Lipsius, 
Das atttsche Recht (1915), p. 883. 

‘For exceptions see Evidence tn Athenian Courts, Ὁ. 55. 

* Const. of Athens 53. 

* Leisi, op. ctt., pp. 85 ff.; Lipsius, op. cit., p. 883; ‘Evidence in the Areopagus,” 
Class. Phil., VII (1912), 450, n.1. 

(CuasstcaL Pario.oey XI, April, 1916} 19] 
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According to the older view, public arbitration was introduced 
in the archonship of Euclides.'' More recently the date has been 
pushed back into the fifth century because of the mention of arbi- 
tration by Andocides*: τὰς μὲν δίκας ὦ ἄνδρες καὶ τὰς διαίτας ἐποιή- 
gare κυρίας εἶναι, ὁπόσαι ἐν δημοκρατουμένῃ τῇ πόλει ἐγένοντο. It 
is assumed that both public and private arbitral awards were 
reaffirmed by this enactment. But why should the awards of 
public arbitrators be reaffirmed? They were not final; the defeated 
party had the right of appeal. If he failed to exercise this right it 
was because he acquiesced in the decision. Accordingly there was 
no reason for expecting that there would be any general disposition 
to reopen cases settled by public arbitration. But private arbitra- 
tions were final; appeals were not allowed. Naturally the defeated 
party would welcome an opportunity for reopening the case. Thus 
the Andocides passage furnishes no proof of the existence of public 
arbitration before the archonship of Euclides. Furthermore, it is 
entirely improbable that arbitration was introduced under the demo- 
cratic régime of the fifth century, though it was never more needed, 
for it would have materially lessened the amount of litigation and 
relieved the congestion of the courts. But one may very well doubt 
whether the ecclesia would have passed a measure that tended to 
lessen the activities of the popular courts even if a reformer was bold 
enough to propose it.2 The popular jealousy of any interference 
with the courts is seen in the success of Themistocles’ charge that 
Aristides by his activity as a private arbitrator was subverting the 
popular courts as a step toward tyranny.‘ 

The earliest certain references to public arbitration are subse- 
quent to the Peloponnesian War. A law dealing with arbitration 


1 Pischinger, De Arbitris Atheniensium Publicis (1893), pp. 45 ff.; of. Lipsius, 
op. cvt., p. 220. 

2i. 88. In reference to the view that this passage proves the existence of public 
arbitrators before the time of the Thirty, Caillemer (Daremburg and Saglio, Diction- 
naire des Antiquites, 8.0, ‘‘ Diaitétai’’) inquires: ‘‘ Mais l’argument tiré de oe texte 
est-il bien probant ?’’ 

3It is worth noting that Aristophanes, who has much to say about litigation, 
makes no mention of arbitration. 

4 τῷ δ᾽ ody ᾿Αριστείδῃ συνέβη τὸ πρῶτον ἀγαπωμένῳ διὰ τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν ὕστερον 
φθονεῖσθαι, μάλιστα μὲν τοῦ Θεμιστοκλέους λόγον els τοὺς πολλοὺς ἐμβαλόντος, ὡς ᾿Αρισ- 
τείδης ἀνῃρηκὼς τὰ δικαστήρια τῷ κρίνειν ἅπαντα καὶ δικάζειν λέληθε μοναρχίαν ἀδορυφό- 
ρῆτον ἑαυτῷ κατεσκενασμένος (Plutarch Aristides vii). 
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is mentioned in a fragment of Lysias. In a suit to recover a sum of 
money (περὶ τοῦ χρέως) the defendant claims that he exhausted every 
means to effect a settlement without litigation, but in vain. The 
plaintiff constantly refused either to effect a friendly settlement or 
δίαιταν ἐπιτρέψαι, ἕως ὑμεῖς τὸν νόμον τὸν περὶ τῶν διαιτητῶν eeobe.! — 
Schoemann,? contrary to the generally accepted view, argued that 
this law did not establish arbitration but merely extended its scope 
by increasing the amount that could be referred to arbitration. 
But why should the law have placed an upward limit on claims 
subject to arbitration? Amounts up to ten drachmas were exempt, 
not because it was not deemed desirable to have such claims settled 
by arbitration, but to prevent them from finding their way into 
court on appeal.? But no consideration could justify the exemption 
of a case from arbitration on account of the largeness of the sum 
involved. Indeed, the larger the amount in dispute the more desir- 
able it was to afford an opportunity fora compromise. There is even 
less reason for the view that this law was an amendment to the 
original law, extending it so as to include the kind of claim in question. 
The claim was for a sum of money (περὶ χρέως) and was based on 
8 συμβόλαιον. This is precisely the kind of case that would lend 
itself most readily to arbitration. It is inconceivable that even a 
limited measure of public arbitration exempted a dispute regarding 
a debt. Unquestionably the reference is to the law that established 
arbitration. The speech cannot be dated, but it is not earlier than 
the archonship of Euclides. 

A technical phrase (μὴ οὔσας διώκειν) always used of appeals 
from an arbitrator’s award occurs in Lysias’ speech against Diogeiton‘* 
delivered in 401 or 400. The arbitration law, then, was part of the 
legislation enacted by the restored democracy between 403 and 400. 
At this time the Forty were organized in place of the Thirty: ol 
καλούμενοι κατὰ δήμους. Owing to the intimate relations between 
the Forty and the arbitrators it is more than likely that the two 
boards were instituted at the same time, if not by the same law. 

1 Lysias, frg. KIX (Thalheim). 

2 Die Verfassungegeschichte Athens, pp. 44 ff. 

2 Doubtless in these cases the Forty attempted to induce the parties to reach an 


agreement, thus in practice giving them the benefits of arbitration. 
¢ Lysias xxxii. 2. 
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This relationship was not accidental. The Thirty as originally 
constituted by Pisistratus were primarily arbitrators. For while 
they were empowered to give binding decisions on the merits of the 
cases, their chief function was to induce the disputants to reach a 
compromise: διὸ καὶ τοὺς κατὰ δήμους κατεσκεύασε δικαστὰς καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἐξήει πολλάκις εἰς τὴν χώραν ἐπισκοπῶν καὶ διαλύων τοὺς 
διαφερομένους. ᾿ 

The implication is that Pisistratus διαλύων τοὺς διαφερομένους 
did precisely what the Thirty did. Regarding the functions of the 
Thirty rural justices instituted in 453 no information is available, 
but it may be safely assumed that they were essentially the same as 
those of the itinerant judges of Pisistratus.2 When the board was 
reorganized under the restored democracy and increased to Forty, 
its duties were fundamentally changed. The arbitral functions of the 
original board were assigned to the arbitrators, a board instituted 
for this purpose. Hence the close connection between them and 
the Forty.? 

Written evidence came into general use about 390, more than 
a decade after arbitration. But there is no objection to assuming 
that ὁ τῶν διαιτητῶν νόμος" contained a provision requiring affidavits 
for all arbitration cases. The words καί ἀνάβητε τούτων μάρτυρες 
in the earliest case involving arbitration do not necessarily imply 
oral evidence, as expressions of similar import are found in speeches 
delivered long after all evidence was required to be reduced to writing.® 
The other alternative is to assume a thorough revision of τὸν τῶν 


1 Aristotle Constitution of Athens 16. 4. 

4 Ibid. 26. 3; 53. 1. 

*In a paper entitled, ‘‘The Jurisdiction of Athenian Arbitrators,"’ Clase. Phil., 
II (1907), 407 ff., I pointed out that, so far as citisens were concerned, only the cases 
that came under the jurisdiction of the Forty were subject to arbitration. Conse- 
quently neither the archon nor the thesmothetae sent cases to the arbitrators. Lipsius, 
Das attische Recht (1905), p. 228, reached the conclusion that the only cases involving 
property rights that were exempt from arbitration were the monthly suits (ἔμμηνοι 
δίκα.) which came within the jurisdiction of the εἰσαγωγεῖ. In Nachtrage und 
Berichtigungen (1915), p. 981, he accepts my view so far as concerns the διαδικασίαι 
κλήρου, which are much the most important cases that came before the archon. The 
considerations drawn from the evolution of the Forty from the Thirty rural judges 
afford additional confirmation of my theory. 

¢ Demosthenes xxi. 94. This comprehensive piece of legislation dealt with private 
as well as public arbitration (Lipsius, op. cif., ἡ. 221). 

‘ Lysias xxxii. 18; cf. Demosthenes xliv. 14: καί μοι κάλει rods μάρτυρας δευρί. 
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διαιτητῶν νόμον in 390. The former alternative is to be preferred. 
In either case it is clear that the purpose in introducing. written evi- 
dence was to facilitate appeals from the awards of arbitrators. 

The extension of the practice to cases not subject to arbitration 
need occasion no difficulty.!. Testimonial evidence was not of para- 
mount importance in an Athenian trial. The facts of the case were 
developed by the speakers with or without corroboration of the details. 
Corroboration was always desirable but never essential. In modern 
practice the facts in the case must be presented entirely through the 
medium of evidence. Thus the disadvantages resulting from the 
presentation of evidence in an inferior form were outweighed by the 
accruing advantages, among which uniformity in practice, saving 
of time, and greater certainty in dealing with perjury are obvious. 


University oF CHICAGO 


1The words ὀνθυμεῖσθ' ὅτι διὰ ταῦθ' ὁ νόμος μαρτυρεῖν ἐν γραμματείῳ κελούει 
(Demosthenes xlv. 44) suggest that the practice was extended by law. 


THE DATE OF THE LATERCULUS VERONENSIS 


By Ciinton WALKER KEyrs 


The list of the Roman provinces usually called the Laterculus 
_ Veronensis was printed in 1742 in Maffei’s Opuscol: Ecclesiastici, 
but remained entirely neglected by classical scholars until it was 
rediscovered and edited from the original manuscript by Mommsen 
in 1862.! Since that time the question of the trustworthiness of the 
document and the problems in regard to the mysterious province 
Arabia Augusta Libanensis mentioned in it have frequently been 
treated, but the question of the date of its composition has not been 
investigated since Mommsen’s original article. It seems very gen- 
erally to have been thought that Mommsen had proved that 297 
A.D. was the exact date of composition, and this year has sometimes 
been so far taken for granted as the proved date of the document 
that the mention of a province in it has been accepted as conclusive 
evidence that this province existed in 297.2 In actual fact, however, 
Mommeen does not claim to be able to fix definitely the year of com- 
position. After proving that the document must be dated between 
296 and 342, he continues: 


Fs ist nichts im Wege und vieles spricht dafiir, dass es unmittelbar nach 
der Einrichtung der neuen Didcesen, im J. 297 oder bald nachher, aufgesetzt 
und eben nichts anderes ist als das nach dieser wichtigen administrativen 
Umgestaltung officiell in Umlauf gesetzte neue Didcesen- und Provinzen- 
verzeichniss. ... . Auf jeden Fall ist das Veroneser Verzeichniss das alteste, 
das wir besitzen.* 


Kuhn, in his attack on the trustworthiness of the Laterculus,‘ 
did not question Mommsen’s dating of the original document, but 


1 Mommsen, Abhandl. ἃ. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. K]., 1862, pp. 419-518 = 
Histor. Schriften, II, 561-88. My references below will be to the Histor. Schriften. 

2 See, for example, ἢ. Cagnat in Melanges ... . Havet, 1909, p. 70: ‘‘Entre 295 
et 303 les documents nous fait défaut. Heecisatnent la liste de Vérone nous fournit 
une date moins reculée: 297. .... La division de la Numidie se placerait donc entre 
295 et 297.” 

ὃ Mommeen, op. ett., Ὁ. 587. 

¢E. Kuhn, “Uber das Verzeichnis der rim. Prov. aufgesetst um 297," Neue 
Jahrod. f. Philol. u. Paedag., CKV (1877), 697-719. 

(CuassicaL Paro.oey XI, April, 1916) 196 
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asserted “ dass das Verzeichnis . . . . die Aenderungen in der Provinz- 
einteilung von 297 bis gegen 380 zum gréssten Teil in sich aufgenom- 
men hat,” and “dass das Veroneser Verzeichnis als ganzes betrachtet 
fir irgend eine bestimmte Zeit als zutreffend nicht erachtet werden 
kann.’! As far as I know the first expression of doubt as to the 
accuracy of Mommsen’s estimate of the date was made by Mispoulet, 
who stated the opinion? that the document could not be dated before 
the end of Constantine’s reign. He added that he was preparing an 
article in which he intended to uphold this view; but it seems never 
to have appeared. More recently G. Costa® expressed the opinion 
that Mommsen’s date was too early and Mispoulet’s too late. He 
did not discuss the question further, but said that his treatment of 
the epigraphical evidence for the provincial government of Diocletian 
might throw some light on the subject. In this I believe he was 
right, as will appear below. 

What I wish to do in this paper is to attempt to fix the date of 
the Laterculus as closely as possible by the use of evidence which 
has become available since the time of Mommsen’s article. 

Mommseen found indications in the document itself which seemed 
to him to point to the reign of Diocletian. His most convincing 
arguments were drawn from the names of Egyptian, Pontic, and 
Numidian provinces, and these are the only parts of the empire which 
we need to consider here, as they give us our only good evidence as 
to the date of the Laterculus. 


EGYPT 


The former imperial domain of Egypt was divided into three 
provinces at the time of the Laterculus: Thebais, Aegyptus Iovia, 
and Aegyptus Herculia.‘ The names of two of these provinces 
obviously refer to the titles Iovius and Herculius assumed by Dio- 
cletian and Maximian. At the time of Mommsen’s article the names 


1Op. cit., p. 701. Kuhn's theory has been refuted by C. Cswalina, ‘‘Uber das 
Verseichnis der τόσω. Prov. vom J. 297,"" Progr. Wesel, 1881, and W. Ohnesorge, ‘‘ Die 
rém. Provinsliste von 297,᾽ Teil I, Progr. Duisburg, 1889. Mommasen’s view that the 
only interpolations are the obvious ones mentioned by him, op. cit., p. 576, seems now 
to be generally accepted. 

2 Acad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus, 1908, p. 255. 

3 De Ruggiero, Diz. Epigr., 11, 1833. 

«Cf. Mommeen, op. cit., pp. 571-72. 
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of these two provinces were found only in the Veronese list. Now 
we have evidence from the papyri for governors of Aegyptus Herculia 
in 316 and 322.! Our earliest evidence for the province Thebais 
seems to be the governorship of Satrius Arrianus in 307.2. The first 
change from the arrangement of the Egyptian provinces given in the 
Laterculus, as far as we know, was the formation of the province of 
Augustamnica, which occurred in 341.2 Thus the evidence from 
Egypt shows us merely that the Laterculus cannot be dated after 
341. In fact, there is no actual evidence that any of these three 
Egyptian provinces existed in the reign of Diocletian at all; it is 
perfectly possible that they were formed after his abdication, and 
that two of them were then named after the two retired Augusti. 


PONTUS 


The name of the province Diospontus may also refer to Diocle- 
tian’s title Iovius. The province was later named Helenopontus 
after Constantine’s mother.‘ The epigraphical evidence in regard to 
the matter is as follows: 


i ὁ Ἧς 
n. Epvor., ; 
ΠΑΡΌΝ 


. 


CIL, ITI, 141848: =| Val. CIIPVS—VR v.p. pracs. 

JHS, Xx (1900), provinc. Diospont({i] 

p. 164 

ΟἿΣ, III, 141877", ΕἸ. Τὰ]. Leontius praes. pr. 
1418787 ee 


{ oon } ( =Helenoponti) 


I shows that Pontus was not divided before 293. How much later 
in the reign of Diocletian this governor comes we cannot tell. There 
is no evidence whatever for the division of the province or the exist- 
ence of the name Diospontus during Diocletian’s reign. 


1 Pap. Oxyr., VI, 896, 28; Pap. Theadelph. (ed. Jouguet), 13,11. Cf. Pap. Thea- 
delph. 19, 1. 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Gr. Pap., II (1897), 78, 1; cf. Pap. Flor., I, 33, 9. 

8 E. Schwarts, “‘Zur Gesch. des Athanasius,” Nachrichten d. Ges. d. Wées. su 
Gottingen, phil.-hist. ΚΊ., 1904, p.354; cf. M. Gelser, Stud. zur byzant. Verw. Agyptens. 
Diss. Leipzig, 1909, pp. 5 f. 

4 Οἵ. Mommsen, op. cti., pp. 575, 586, 587. 
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II, which mentions Diospontus, shows that the name Heleno- 
pontus was not given to the province before 317 at the earliest, for it 
was called Diospontus at least up to that date. 

III shows the existence of the title Helenopontus in the last 
years of Constantine. The province would hardly have been named 
after Constantine’s mother before she became Augusta, which prob- 
ably occurred in 325. Perhaps this change of name is to be connected 
with the foundation of Helenopolis (=Drepana) in Bithynia in 327.! 

The evidence from Pontus, then, gives us no reason for connecting 
the Veronese list with the reign of Diocletian rather than with that 
of Constantine. It merely proves that the list must have been 
drawn up before the end of Constantine’s reign in 337. 


NUMIDIA 


In the large number of inscriptions containing the names of 
governors of Numidia we find evidence which enables us to date the 
Veronese list more closely. A list of the governors of that province 
from 303 to 314 follows: 


Reference 
ΟἿΣ, VIII, 4764 = 
18698 


Governor's Name and Title 


—regente p. N. vestra. 
Aurel, Quintiano v.p. 


11. ως CIL, VIII, 2345, Valerius Florus_ v.p. p.p. 
2346. Of. 4334 N.M. 
CIL, VIII, 6700 = —marturum qui sunt passi 
19353 sub preside Floro in civi- 
tate Milevitana in diebus 
turificationis 
| 9 0 eee CIL, VIII, 4766= | Val Antfoninus v.p. p.p. 
18700 (Diocletian) N.C.] 
CIL, VIII, 5526 = | P Val(AJnton{inus p.p.] N.C. 
18860 (a. 306) 
CIL, VIII, 7965 Valerius Antoninus νὉ. 
p. N.C. 
CIL, VIII. 7067 Valer{ius Antonijnus_v.p. 
{p.p. Numi]diar{um] 
τιον νου CIL, VIII, 7004 = Scironius Pasicrates’ v.p. 
19419 (p.p. Numijdiar{um] 
Watt eae CIL, VIII, 18905 Val. Paulus v.p. p.p. N. 


Pallu “de Lessert? puts Valerius Florus (II) before Aurelius 
Quintianus (I). The persecution of the Christians at this time 


1 Pauly-Wizss., s.v. ‘‘Helena,’’ VII, 2, 2821. 
8 Fastes des prov. Afr., II, 311-14. 
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consisted of two periods, the dies traditions and the dies turificationis, 
with an interval between them. Diocletian’s first edict ordering the 
persecution was issued at Nicomedia, February 23, 303, and was put 
into effect in Numidia, May 19, 303. According to the inscription 
cited above (II), Florus was governor of Numidia during the dies 
turificationis, and Pallu de Lessert, believing that he was succeeded 
by Quintianus (I) before November 20, 303, is puzzled to find time 
for the two periods of persecution between May 19 and November 20. 
It seems to me that Costa! is undoubtedly right in placing these 
governors in the order in which I have put them above. He argues 
plausibly that the “edict of amnesty” which came between the two 
periods of persecution was issued at the time of the celebration of 
Diocletian’s vicennalia (November 20, 303).2 But whether this is 
true or not, Eusebius tells us that the emperor’s edict ordering the 
second period of persecution, the dies turificationis, was received in 
Palestine in the second year of the persecution; i. e., in 304.2 That 
this is the right chronological order of the two governors is also 
clearly shown by the fact that Quintianus (I) is the last of a con- 
tinuous line of governors of the simple provincia Numidia, while the 
governorship of Florus (II) marks the beginning of aseries of governors 
of one or both of the two provinces into which Numidia was divided. 
Also, we have definite evidence that this division took place while 
Florus was governor.‘ During the dies turificationis he superin- | 
tended the persecution at Milev, which is very near Cirta, and in the 
part of the province which became Numidia Cirtensis. But in the 
other inscriptions he is called p(raeses) N(umidiae) M(ilitianae). The 
natural inference is that during the persecution he was governor of 
the undivided province (as was Quintianus, his immediate prede- 
cessor), and that, after the division, he became governor of Numidia 
Militiana. And since one of the inscriptions’ in which he holds this 
title also mentions Diocletian as emperor, the division was made 


1 0». cit., pp. 1833 f. The argumente I give below for this arrangement of the 
governors and for the division of Numidia in 304 are for the most part Costa's. 

a Op. cit., p. 1860. 

? De Mart. Palaest. 3. 1; cf. A. Maranesi, L’'Imp. Rom. e i Cristianesimo (Torino, 
1914), p. 4601. Cf. also Costa’s argument from St. August. Conira Cresc. III. 27 (op. 
ctwt., p. 1861). 

«Cf. Costa, op. cit., p. 1834. 8 CIL, VIII, 2345. 
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before his abdication. We can therefore fix this division of Numidia 
definitely in 304 or very early in 305. 

Valerius Antoninus (III) governed Numidia Cirtensis under both 
Diocletian and Constantine; he was probably its first governor. 
Later he seems to have governed both of the provinces, though they 
were still formally separate, as did also Pasicrates (IV), whose gov- 
ernorship comes under the pretender Domitius Alexander. 

The earliest governor of the reunited province whose date can 
definitely be fixed is Paulus (V), who held the province in 314. 
After that we find no further reference to a division of the province. 
The reunion of its two parts is doubtless to be connected with the 
rebuilding of Cirta, which was renamed Constantina,? after the over- 
throw of Alexander, which occurred m 311. 

Since Numidia was not divided before 304, and the division did 
not last after 314, the Laterculus Veronensis, which lists the two 
provinces Numidia Cirtensis and Numidia Militiana, must have been 
drawn up between these two dates. I do not see how we can fix its 
date more closely. Of course the theory that it was drawn up about 
the time of Diocletian’s retirement and represents his final arrange- 
ment of the provinces is a very plausible one, but we must remember 
that it is quite possible that the document dates from the time 
of Constantine and contains the names of provinces which were 
formed by him or some of his colleagues. As mentioned above, we 
have no proof whatever of the existence of the new Egyptian prov- 
inces or of Diospontus under Diocletian, and this statement applies 
to many other provinces. We can no longer accept the appearance 
of a province in the Veronese list as definite evidence that it existed 
in Diocletian’s reign. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Δ This is also proved by the inscriptions of Valerius Antoninus (III). 

3 Aurel. Victor De Caess. 40. 28. 


DISSIMILATIVE WRITING IN REPUBLICAN LATIN AND 
UO IN PLAUTUS 


By E. H. SrurTsvant 


Several scholars! have in recent years shown quite conclusively 
that in certain important respects Latin orthography did not accu- 
rately represent the pronunciation, and they have traced a group of 
these irrational spellings to the influence of a precept of the schools. 
During the last century or two of the Republic there was a widespread 
prejudice against writing vv or 11, and consequently it was customary 
to spell QvoM, INGENVOS, SERVOS, ADICIO, INFERIS*® to indicate the 
pronunciations quum, ingenuus, servus, aditcio, inferiis. 

Niedermann (p. 60) and Anderson (pp. 103 f.) feel that the 
aversion to vv was at least in part due to a desire to avoid ambiguity; 
but Kent justly remarks (p. 41) that seRvvs and the like are not 
ambiguous to one who speaks Latin. We may add that apicio and 
INFERIS are much more misleading than if written with m. Then 
what was the origin of this bit of Roman pedantry? So pointless a 
theory could scarcely grow up except as an attempt to explain some 
previously existing anomaly, although when once adopted the theory 
may well have tended to perpetuate the anomaly. We may safely 
assume that the facts which we have before us—or some of them, 
at least—are older than the theory by which the Romans accounted 
for them. Lindsay, Niedermann, and Kent are quite right in think- 
ing that pedantry was wholly responsible for the persistence in the 
last years of the Republic of such spellings as qvom for cum, SERVOS 
for servus, ADICIO for adiicio, etc., but they must be wrong in suppos- 
ing that the Romans chose so perverse a system of orthography for 
its own sake. 

As far as origins are concerned, we are driven back upon the older 
explanation; the spellings with vo and with a single 1 were phonetic 


1 Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 227, 271; Niedermann, Mélanges de lingutstique 
offerts ἃ Saussure, pp. 58-65; Mather, Harvard Studies, VI, 83-151; Anderson, TAPA, 
XL, 99-105; Kent, TAPA, XLIII, 35-56. 

3 Τὴ this paper small capitals are used to indicate spelling, while italics indicate 
that the pronunciation of quoted words is chiefly thought of. 
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to start with, although, as we have just seen, they continued in use 
after they had ceased to represent pronunciation. In some cases 
there is no doubt that a pronunciation once existed which would 
normally be represented by the spellings we have called anomalous. 
Thus compounds of iacio have an initial short syllable in the early 
dramatists (e.g., ddiceret, Plautus Poen. 1174), and consequently the 
spelling apicro was at that time phonetically correct. When i had 
been reintroduced from tect, iactus, etc., the old spelling was retained 
for the new adticio, and now the pedantic theory about 1 was called 
in to explain the anomaly. Similarly pompst originally stood for 
Pompét and Pompei (both from Pompeq32), and when the analogy of 
Pompetius, etc., restored 43, the shorter spelling was retained to repre- 
sent Pompeyy:. Infertis regularly became inferts about 150 8.c., and 
led to the spelling 1nrerRis, which was presently employed for the 
analogically restored infertis. So, too, such spellings as ΒΟΟΙΞΙΒ at 
first accurately represented the pronunciation, but when the phonetic 
distinction between et and 7 broke down they required explanation, 
and so helped to suggest the rule that the letter 1 could not follow itself. 

Kent understands ADIESE, ADIESET, aNd ADIESENT in the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus as dissimilative writings for aditzsse, etc. 
But this view is uncalled for if we accept Brugmann’s identification! 
of Latin 77 (perfect of eo) with Sanskrit iy-dya, iy-étha, a perfect with 
“Attic”? reduplication. Latin shows the diphthong, which should 
appear in the strong forms, in red-ieit (CIL, I, 541), inter-tersti (CIL, 
I, 1202), ad-iese (i.e., ἐξ from tet), and sub-iti, etc., in the poets, while 
tero (Plautus Capt. 194), terant (Terence Ad. 27), etc., and Umbrian 
tust preserve the 7 (from %-t- of the weak forms) which appears in 
Sanskrit iy-ug, ty-déhus. 

If Kent is right (p. 47) in interpreting ABIEGNIEIS, AESCVLNIEIS 
(CIL, I, 577) as abiegnéts, aesculnéts, the pedantic aversion to double 
vowel signs must here have operated as an impelling cause, and it 
may indeed have done so at any time after it gained acceptance as 
an explanation of other phenomena. It is, however, still possible to 
interpret these words as abiegnis and aesculnis, as I formerly did.? 


1 Grundriss*, II (1913), No. 3, pp. 34f. 


8 Contraction in the Case-Forms of the Latin ‘‘to-’’and ‘‘ia-'"Stems and of " deus 
δὲ 5 ts,"’ απὰ' “ἑάσηι,᾽" p. 35. 
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It is certain that the spellings gvoM, INGENVOS, and SERVOS once 
represented the pronunciation; but here there is a difficulty. If, as 
Anderson seems to think (p. 105), servos became servus at the time 
*dolos became dolus, we have no explanation of the survival of the 
old spelling szrvos beside the newer DOLvs; as we have already seen, 
the pedantic aversion to doubling a vowel sign cannot be the cause 
of the phenomena which that theory was invented to explain. It is, 
then, extremely probable that the pronunciation servos persisted after 
*dolos had become dolus. This phonetic difference may have lasted 
only a short time; once a distinction in spelling has established iteelf 
it tends to persist after all reason for it has vanished—-as witness a 
hundred anomalies in the traditional English orthography. It is 
possible, therefore, that s—ERVos was pronounced servus even as early 
as Plautus’ time; whether it actually was so pronounced or not is a 
question that will claim our attention later. At present we are 
merely contending that the pronunciation servus was of somewhat 
later origin than the pronunciation dolus. 

The same reasoning goes to show that the change of voltis to 
vultis must have been somewhat later than the change of *moltus to 
multus. That this actually was the history of the sounds we have 
fairly conclusive evidence. Anderson (pp. 102f.) holds that no 6 
before | became ὥ until after Plautus, but the evidence he cites 
scarcely justifies so wide a generalization. His argument is based 
upon the following: (1) CONSOLVERVNT, COSOLERETVR, TABOLAM, 
OQVOLTOD in the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus of 186 B.c., 
(2) MOLTARE in Eph. Ep., II, 298, and moxtrar in CIL, XI, 4766, 
(3) σο(Ν) 801, in various early inscriptions, and (4) four passages in 
early authors where assonance makes the pronunciation vol for the 
later vul seem probable, e.g., Plautus Amph. 114, volt voluptatem. 
The evidence of the fourth group concerns the words voltis, volt, and 
volta (Ξευοϊ 8), and it is therefore quite in harmony with the current 
opinion that the early Latin orthography vo was phonetic. Although 
evidence from puns and plays on words must be used with great cau- 
tion, we may grant that Anderson has given us a valid reason for 
pronouncing early Latin vol-+consonant as we have been accustomed 
to do. 
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His first three groups of evidence, however, can scarcely stand 
against the great host of words with ul from earlier ol which occur 
in our manuscripts of Plautus and Terence in the same form as in 
classical Latin. Such words are mulfus, culpa, consultus, pulvs, 
fabula, stabulum, vestibulum, tetuli, postulo, and others far too numer- 
ous toname. It is granted that one form on a stone is more valuable 
than many forms in manuscripts, since the orthography of the 
dramatists may have been largely modernized; but it is after all 
scarcely credible that so far-reaching an alteration as this should have 
been made in Plautus’ spelling without leaving some traces of the 
original state of affairs. 

We must, therefore, inquire whether Anderson’s epigraphic 
instances of oL may not be archaistic spellings of ul. In the first 
place, it is well known that the legal phraseology of the Romans was 
in general very conservative, and furthermore that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables were so thoroughly learned by every schoolboy that 
they had a powerful influence upon the development of the Latin 
language. We cannot, then, lay much stress upon the archaic spell- 
ing of a legal word like molto or molta, or of a publicist’s word like 
co(n)sol. There remain the four forms in the Senatus Consultum de 
Bacchanalibus, a document which is known to contain archaisms 
(e.g., the ablatival -d). Some of the forms themselves are rather 
suspicious: the phonetic interpretation of oQVOLToD is too uncertain 
to serve as the basis of an argument; the verb consulo was popularly 
connected with consul (Varro LL. 5. 80: “consul nominatus qui con- 
suleret populum et senatum, nisi illinc potius unde Accius ait in 
Bruto ‘qui recte consulat, consul ciat’”’), and therefore OL in σον - 
SOLVERVNT and COSOLERETVR may be due to the traditional spelling 
co(n)sou (note the omission of N in the second word). 

As far as ol-++consonant is concerned, we have in Plautus’ sultis 
for st voltis indubitable proof that the change to wl (except after v) 
was earlier than that author’s day. Since v is lost only between like 
vowels, sultts must be due to the analogical proportion, vis:sis= 
voltis:x,! which could yield nothing but *solits. This *soliis changed 
before Plautus’ time to sultis, which occurs with this spelling in the 

1 Cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, p. 230. 
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Ambrosian manuscript in Stich. 65, and many times in the other 
manuscripts, and whose τ is guaranteed by such vv. 1]. as stulits (BCD) 
in Rudens 820. In this word a modernizing of Plautus’ spelling is 
out of the question, since sulfts is not quotable from any later author. 
The contrast in pronunciation between volits and mulius, which we 
found ourselves bound on theoretic grounds to assume for some early 
period, is shown by sultts to have belonged to the period of Plautus. 
That voltis was still pronounced with an o in Caecilius’ time is Ander- 
son’s inference from Aethrio 5 (cited by Diomed. 1. 386 K.): ‘‘Actu- 
tum, voliis, empta est; noltis, non empta est.” 

Anderson argues that before Plautus’ time uo and vo became uu 
and vu in all circumstances under which Imperial Latin shows the 
change, excepting only in the position before 1. Although Kent 
(p. 41) accepts the conclusion, the present writer is still unconvinced. 
The first argument is this: ‘‘It seems certain ...., inview.... 
of the fact that vowel weakening normally came later in accented 
than in unaccented syllables, that servos began to be pronounced 
servus at a considerable interval before volnus began to be pronounced 
vulnus.” We may admit the validity of the reasoning, merely sub- 
stituting the word “likely” for the word “certain,” but as long as 
we do not know when volnus became vulnus such a consideration can 
scarcely be said to ‘‘establish’’! servus in the plays of Plautus. The 
only other evidence adduced that applies to words of the type of 
servos is the’spelling FLavs in CIL, I, 277 (an early coin inscription), 
which Anderson interprets as Flavus.? It seems more likely that it 
is a phonetic spelling of the form which regularly developed from 
Flavos.* Flaus then stands in the same relation to Flavus as deus to 
divus, oleum to olivum, and Gnaeus to naevus. 

The words with quo>cu form a special class, since they exhibit 
two changes which may or may not have taken place at the same 
time. The confusion between the preposition cum and the conjunc-. 


1 Kent, loc. crt. 


2 Anderson’s citation of Ritschl’s theory (Opusc., IV, 488) about this form is 
incorrect, but, as Ritschl’s discussion of the matter is now antiquated, we need not 
consider it here. 


See Solmsen, Studien sur lateinischen Lautgeschichte, pp. 37f.; ef. Sommer, 
Handbuch}, p. 162. 
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tion, which is proved by the use of qvom! for the preposition in CIL, 
I, 34 (about 150 8.c.), shows that the conjunction had come to be pro- 
nounced cum shortly after Terence’s death. Although it is possible 
that the influence of tum made quom become cum before equom 
became ecum, it is probably safer in the absence of further evidence 
to assume that all words with unaccented quo suffered the change at 
about this time. Anderson’s argument that since u after 4 was a 
weak sound it could not have prevented equos from becoming equus 
at the time *dolos became dolus is not convincing. There seems to 
be no cogent reason for doubting the phonetic character of the 
Plautine and Terentian spellings qvom, EQvos, etc. 

The conclusions which Kent draws from his own paper and those 
of Mather and Anderson (Kent, pp. 55 f.) require one modification. 
The use of 1 for 77 and 73% and the use of vo for uu and vu was due in 
each case to the retention of an old orthography to denote a changed 
pronunciation. The resulting anomalies were explained in the schools 
as due to the impropriety of doubling vowel signs,? and the satisfac- 
tion given by this explanation perpetuated for varying lengths of 
time some of the unphonetic spellings. 

Anderson’s conclusions need revision in two points. His attack 
upon the traditional interpretation of vo in Plautus is not successful, 
and he is wrong in dating after Plautus the weakening of ol (except 
when v precedes) to ul. On the other hand, he supplies a useful prop 
for the current theory in regard to the pronunciation of voléis, etc., in 
Plautus. He shows that the change of unaccented quo to cu took 
place about 150 B.c., a hundred years earlier than had been sup- 
posed, and he makes it probable that the spelling vo for imperial vv 
was no longer phonetic in Cicero’s time. 


CotumBia UNIVERSITY 


1A less satisfactory explanation of this form is suggested by Sommer, Handbuch’, 
p. 158. 

? Was this explanation due to the same grammarians who rejected Accius’ plan 
for denoting vowel length by doubling? 


SOME LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Hebeo ‘be blunt or dull; be sluggish, inactive; lounge, idle 
about,’ hebes ‘blunt, dull; dim, faint; sluggish, stupid’ may be 
referred to a root *ghebh- ‘yield, give way’ and compared with give: 
OE. gtefan ‘give, grant,’ Goth. gtban ‘geben,’ etc. This primary 
meaning survives in NE. give, give up, give in, give out, give way, 
Goth. afgiban stk ‘sich wegbegeben, χωρισθῆναι, OHG. geban 
‘dare, tribuere, reddere, indulgere,’ gigeban ‘dare, largiri, concedere, 
expendere, removere,’ bigeban ‘linquere, derelinquere, dimittere,’ 
zigeban ‘dehiscere, patere,’ MHG. begeben ‘auf-, hingeben, von 
etwas ablassen, unterlassen.’ 

2. Helluor, héluor ‘gormandize, devour; squander, lavish’ 
probably meant primarily ‘gulp.’ We may therefore compare 
Gr. xeAboow, -ὕσσομαι ‘cough up, expectorate,’ and the following 
words in Germ.:early Du. gullen ‘absorbere, ingurgitare, vorare, 
intemperanter devorare,’ gulle ‘vorago, gurges,’ NE. gull ‘swallow, 
gulp’: ME. gulchen, NE. dial. gulch, gullock ‘swallow greedily, gulp,’ 
Norw. dial. gulka, Swed. dial. gylka, gélka ‘gulp up, spew out’; 
ME. gulpen, NE. gulp ‘swallow greedily,’ dial. gollop ‘gulp,’ Dan. 
gulpe, gylpe ‘gulp up, disgorge,’ Du. gulpen ‘swallow greedily; gulp 
up,’ gulp, golp, galp ‘a gulp; a sudden gush,’ EFris. gulpen 
‘ausstossen, rilpsen; gierig hineinschlucken.’ Cf. author, Hesperia, 
Ergdnzungsrethe I, 12, 62. 

3. Honés, honor ‘honor, esteem; official dignity, office; reward, 
fee, sacrifice, legacy; ornament, grace, charm’ is unexplained. If the 
connection I shall suggest is correct, the primary meaning would be 
‘a prosperous, flourishing condition, prosperity (: honor, preferment, 
etc.); bloom (: beauty, charm).’ For honds may be from an earlier 
*yYonds (*g“honds), with loss of the labialization before o, parallel 
with the development of IE. q¥o- to Lat. co-. Against deriving 
honés from *g¥honds might be cited formus:Skt. gharmd-h ‘Glut, 
Hitze.’ But formus may be rather from *y¥ermos:Gr. θερμὸς 
‘warm.’ 
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Compare Skt. d-handh ‘schwellend, strotzend, ippig,’ ghand-h 
‘kompakt, dick, dicht,’ Gr. εὐθενής εὐθηνής ‘in good case, flourishing,’ 
εὐθενέω ‘be lucky, prosper, flourish,’ εὐθήνεια ‘a flourishing state, 
health, plenty, wealth,’ etc. 

4. Infans ‘child, young of animals,’ is supposed to be identical 
with infans ‘speechless, dumb’ from in- ‘un-’ and fart ‘speak.’ 
Though confused, the two words are better separated, Varro and 
his followers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Infans ‘infant, child, young of animal,’ adj. ‘young, new, fresh,’ 
of inanimate things, infantia ‘infancy,’ infantilis ‘belonging to 
infants; young, little,’ etc. may be derived from *en ‘in’ and 
*bhudnt-, root bheud- ‘grow, become, be,’ with ablaut as in -bam, 
-bds,etc. Hence the primary meaning of infans was ‘growing within, 
ingrowth, ἔμφυσις, and then ‘a new-born child, a young animal.’ 
For meaning compare Gr. βρύω ‘swell,’ ἔμβρυον ‘embryo; lambkin, kid.’ 

5. Liidus ‘play, sport, jest, trick,’ ldo ‘play, sport, frolic; ridicule, 
banter; delude, deceive’ may represent both *loid- and *leud-. For 
the former cf. Walde’*, 444 with references. For tlie latter compare 
ChSl. ludit “μωρός, téricht,’ Russ. ludtf ‘betriigen, tduschen,’ Bulg. 
ludét ‘Narretei treiben,’ Czech loudits ‘locken, betriigen,’ ludar 
‘Gaukler,’ Goth. lsués ‘heuchlerisch,’ pl. ‘Gaukler,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, 
Slav. Et. Wb. 743). 

6. Luscus, luscinus, lusctésus ‘that can see in the dusk, but not 
by lamp-light, dim-sighted, purblind,’ luscitio ‘vitium oculorum, 
quod clarius vesperi quam meridie cernit’ may have lusc- from 
*lut-sk-: Russ. lida ‘Triibung der Hornhaut’ (cornea), dial. ludd 
‘blendender Glanz,’ ludé& ‘durch Glanz blenden, spiegeln,’ LRuss. 
tudd ‘Schuppe auf dem Auge; Blendwerk, Trugbild,’ Czech ob-luda 
‘Gespenst, Phantom,’ Pol. tudzic ‘t&uschen, trigen; blenden, 
locken,’ OE. ldtzan ‘lie hid, lurk, skulk,’ OHG. ldézén ‘verborgen 
liegen, heimlich lauern,’ MHG. lizen id., ‘heimlich hervorschauen,’ 
loschen, OHG. loskén ‘verborgen liegen,’ with lusk- from *lut-sk- as 
in Lat. luscus. Cf. No. 5. 

The forms nuscitidsus, nuscitiénes have n from noz, as if meaning 
‘seeing by night.’ 

Compare the same development in meaning in Germ. lir-: 
MHG. laren ‘lauern,’ lire ‘schlauer, hinterlistiger Mensch,’ lér(e) 
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‘Lauer, Hinterhalt,’ NHG. lauern, Als. luren ‘heimlich aufpassen; fau- 
lenzen; halb schlafen, halb wachen,’ Icel. léra, ‘doze, nap,’ ME. laren 
‘lurk,’ NE. lower ‘look sullen, watch in sullen silence; appear dark 
and gloomy,’ early Du. loeren ‘mit den Augen blinzeln, auflauern.’ 

7. Patrdre ‘bring to pass, perform’ may be for *partrdre ‘bring 
through, further,’ with loss of the first r by dissimilation, from 
*nr-t(e)rd-, -tero- ‘further.’ Compare OE. furbor ‘further,’ OHG. 
furdar, furdir, etc., whence OHG. fordarén ‘fordern,’ NHG. fordern 
and, with loss of r as in Latin, fodern, OHG. furdiren ‘fordern, 
vorwarts bringen,’ OE. fyrbran ‘advance, further, promote,’ etc. 
Compare also OE. forp ‘forth, forward,’ fordian ‘promote; accom- 
plish, patrare.’ For the long syllabic r compare Skt. pirva-h 
‘former,’ Lith. pirmas ‘first.’ 

In this connection it may be noted that eztrdre (:exterus, extra), 
antrdre (:tnterus, intrd) do not justify us in assuming a *trdre. The 
verbs are formed as indicated above. Compare OE. innian ‘enter; 
lodge,’ ge-annian ‘admit; entertain’: inn ‘house, chamber,’ inn, 
inne ‘within’; MHG. innern ‘erinnern’:inner ‘inner’; OE. ytan 
‘expel,’ MLG. dten herausgeben; dussern: dt ‘aus’; dteren ‘hin- 
austreiben; ausgeben; dussern,) NHG. dussern, NE. utter:OS. 
titar ‘ausser,’ etc. 

8. Vadum ‘a ford,’ vaddre ‘ford, wade,’ vddere ‘advance, go,’ 
invddere ‘go, come, or get into; enter upon; rush upon, assault, 
attack, invade; fall upon, seize,’ OHG. wat ‘vadum,’ watan ‘waten, 
schreiten, gehen, dringen; tr. durchwaten, durchdringen,’ etc. are 
from a root *uadh- of the a-series with dehnstufe d, 6. The primary 
meaning was probably ‘push (forward), thrust, pierce,’ and hence 
like the root *per-, gives ‘ford’ and ‘push through, penetrate.’ I 
therefore compare Gr. ὠθέω ‘thrust, push, shove,’ Skt. vadh- ‘schlagen, 
téten.’ With Gr. ὠθεῖν ξίφος διά τινος ‘thrust a sword through one’ 
compare ΜΗ. ir pfile kunnen waten durch daz fleisch; der slac, daz 
sper im durch daz hirn wuot, ΜΙ. waden ‘schreiten, waten,’ 
with dor ‘durchdringen, durchbohren,’ MDu. waden ‘wade; pierce, of 
& weapon in the body,’ wade ‘a ford; a break in a dike,’ OE. wadan 
‘advance, go,’ gewadan ‘penetrate,’ etc. In all these the primary 
meaning ‘push, thrust’ is still apparent. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF HALAE, AJA, 1915, 438 ff. 


In the course of the excavations conducted by Miss Goldman and Miss 
Walker at the site of Halae in Locris, a few inscriptions came to light, and, 
with the exception of the grave stelae, these are now published by Miss Gold- 
man in the current number of the American Journal of Archaeology (Second 
Series, XTX [1915], 438 ff.). The publication is wholly creditable, and in mat- 
ters of reading and interpretation there is little occasion for added comment. 
The purpose of this note is to call attention to some points of linguistic 
interest, for the material from eastern Locris is so limited that any addition 
to it is scanned with more than usual curiosity. 

No. 1 is a sixth-century dedication, in two hexameter verses: 


Εὔρανδρος μ᾽ ἀνέθεκε [κόρ]ον περικα(λ)λάι ποίιδ]ν 
[χ]έρσσι φιλαῖσιν ἔδο[κεν τἀθάΪναι [πολ)ιόχίοι]. 


The dialect is epic (note the form and use οὗ φιλαῖσιν and the ν movable, 
necessary for the meter, in {o[xev]), with nothing distinctively local. Etpay- 
Spos is to be added to the examples of the ¢ representing the glide between 
vand a following vowel, as Boeot. Βακεύραι, Cypr. κατεσκεύρασε, Lac. Εὐβάλκης. 
The restoration ποίιο]ν, which fits precisely the requirements of space and 
of sense, Miss Goldman hesitates to adopt, because one would expect ποιήσας.. : 
But the use of the present participle referring to action prior to that of the 
leading verb is paralleled in Homer (e.g., Od. i. 126, 130) and elsewhere. 
Cf. Gildersleeve, Syntaz, I, §337; Stahl, Syntax des griech. Verbums, p. 209. 
So long as the participles, except the future, remained independent of pure 
time relations, there is nothing abnormal in this, and for such a use of ποιῶν 
in particular it is pertinent to compare the appearance of ἐποίει beside 
ἐποίησε in dedications, in about the proportion of one to three (Loewy, p. xiii). 

No. 2 is a fifth-century dedication: @eayéveos x’ ᾿Αριστομένεος καὶ ὥσανο 
ἀρχόντον Hareés ἀνέθεαν τἀθάναι. Σφόπα éorace. It is of interest to find, at 
this early date, the Boeotian ἀνέθεαν, and Sodwa belongs to that type of 
masculine nominatives in -a which, though found elsewhere in Northwest 
Greek, is by far most common in Boeotian. Ψανός is an addition to Bechtel’s 
collection of Personennamen aus Spitenamen. 

No. 3 is a third-century inscription of twenty-one lines, containing a list 
of officials, and dated by the archon of the Boeotian League. It is not 
in Boeotian, but Boeotian influence is apparent in the ¢ of πολεμαρχιόντων, 
χοραγιόντων, Καλλιφάνιος (but "Exixpdreos, Mevexpdreos, Κλεομένης), in the 
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dative rot κοινοῖ, and in γραμματίζοντοςς. For this last is the Boeotian ypap- 
ματίδδω = Att. γραμματεύω, with elimination of the Boeotian phonetic pecu- 
liarity, just as in some κοινή inscriptions of Boeotia. Of the personal names, 
᾿Οφέλανδρος is known in Boeotian (also Corinthian), and Xapivooros reminds 
us that Εὕνοστος, the only other name in -vooros, is especially common in 
Boeotia. Ἑπάρμοστος is ἃ good Locrian name; cf. Διδύμων Ἑπαρμόσστω 
*Oxoévrws, IG, ΙΧ, 1, 393, and Pindar’s ode to "E¢dppocros of Opus. Φυτόλ- 
λων is new, and an unusual type of hypocoristic from names in -Aaos. Cf. 
"Eppoddos, Κρίνολλος, and Boeot. Τιμόλλει, Τιμολλώ. Μνασήν was already 
known as one of the many such names in -ἥν on the coins of Apollonia and 
Durrhachium (SGDI, 3225), but its occurrence here in Locris adds to the 
rare examples of the type in this part of Greece (cf. Solmsen, Bettrdge cur 
griech. Wortforschung, 116 ff.), namely Delph. Χερσήν (SGDI, 2504), Boeot. 
TeAA in an inscription of Delphi (BCH, X XVII, 51), and Boeot. ᾿Ακζρη)φείν 
="Axpady (fragment of Corinna, Berl. Klassikertexte, V, 30). Observe 
Κλάμαχος, like Meg. Θέδωρος, etc., beside Κλεομένης, and Κλευόμαχος in No. 4. 
This last is paralleled only by Arg. Κλευάνδρα (BCH, XXXII, 236), and both 
probably owe the -ev to the hypocoristic KAevas which is attested for Thes- 
salian (a new Theasalian example of this type is Kparevas, 16, [X, 2, 508, 55, 
᾽ρχ. Ἐφ., 1915, p. 9). . 

Of the official titles the most interesting is πεταμνυφάντειραι, “evidently 
women acting in an official capacity, as rerdoparos ὑφάντειραι, weavers of the 
spreading cloth,’’ that is ‘‘the garment woven for the Athena of Halae,’’ as 
Miss Goldman justly explains it. This implies a πέτα-μνο-ν formed from 
wera- in the manner of répa-pvo-v, Berc-pvo-v, xpyde-pvo-v. The πεντάμεροι 
are officials appointed for five days, such as were implied by the Delph. 
πενταμαριτεύων οὗ the Labyadae inscription. Others, not new, are the 
λανπάδαρχοι, the ἀπόλογοι, known at Thasos and Agrigentum (cf. Miss 
Goldman’s citations, p. 449), and the ἱεροί, known as officials in the Andania 
inscription. For the forms which Miss Goldman transcribes τοάροι, τἀπολόγοι, 
and understands as datives with participle omitted (comparing ἄρχοντες τῷ 
tape from Orchomenos), are surely titles in the nominative, like the others, 
standing for τοὶ ἱεροί and rot ἀπόλογοι The form roapo: is surprising in 
any case, for one would expect τιαροι (cf. Elean ruapot=rot iapot), or, if the 
spiritus asper was still pronounced, θιαροι (cf. Att. θυιῶι Ξε: τῷ υἱῷ). Without 
resorting to the assumption of an error of the stonecutter, I can see only one 
possible explanation. At the time when ro before an initial vowel, e.g., in 
τοὶ ἀπόλογοι, lost its now intervocalic 4, and subsequently the o by elision, 
it remained unchanged before the spiritus asper of Βιεροί (strictly Βιαροί at 
that period). After the spiritus asper ceased to be pronounced, rot tepot 
was blended into rogepoi, which then lost the z, but stopped short of elision 
of the o. Such a loss of intervocalic ¢ without any resulting change of the 
preceding vowel is of course common enough in the interior of a word (ποέω, 
etc.), but almost unknown in sentence combination (cf. xa ἐν, 16, II, 50, cited 
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by Blass, Aussprache, 54). On the other hand, no difficulty is involved in 
the history of the spiritus asper assumed here. It existed in the Locrian 
of the fifth century (cf. Hades in No. 2), but was already on the verge of 
disappearance, if we may judge from the irregularities of its representation 
in the West Locrian inscriptions (cf. my Greek Dialects, ὃ 58, d). Ita loss in 
later Locrian is indicated, not necessarily by πεντάμεροι (tbid., ὃ 58, ὃ), but 
by "Exdppooros. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cart D. Bucx 


EMENDATION OF Puato Laws 795 B 


διαφέρει δὲ πάμπολυ μαθὼν μὴ μαθόντος καὶ ὁ γυμνασάμενος τοῦ μὴ γεγνμνα- 
σμένου. καθάπερ γὰρ ὃ τελέως παγκράτιον ἡσκηκὼς ἢ πυγμὴν ἢ πάλην οὐκ ἀπὸ 
μὲν τῶν ἀριστερῶν ἀδύνατός ἐστι μάχεσθαι, χωλαίνει δὲ καὶ ἐφέλκεται πλημμελῶν, 
ὁπόταν αὐτόν τις μεταβιβάζων ἐπὶ θάτερα ἀναγκάζῃ διαπονεῖν, ταὐτὸν δὴ τοῦτ᾽, 
οἶμαι, καὶ ἐν ὅπλοις καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις πᾶσι χρὴ προσδοκᾶν ὀρθόν. 

For ἀδύνατος here I would read δυνατός. 

Plato is arguing for ambidexterity. He says that just as a good pan- 
cratiast or boxer can use his skill equally well on the left or the right, so it 
should be with a man trained to fight in arms, etc. This idea is put in the 
familiar Greek form of the argumentum ex contrario and the clew to the con- 
struction is the fact that the οὐκ, as normally in this idiom, negates the two 
following conjoint clauses and its force is thus carried on to yw Aaive and 
ἐφέλκεται. Just as it is not true that a good boxer or wrestler can fight ἀπὸ 
τῶν ἀριστερῶν, but limps and drags if you compel him to turn the other way, 
so the same ability to fight either way is the right thing to expect of a man 
at arms. This imperatively requires δυνατός, as will perhaps appear more 
clearly from a comparison with 634 A, not, I believe, hitherto cited in this 
connection. 

Ὁ Διὸς οὖν δὴ καὶ ὁ Πυθικὸς νομοθέτης οὐ δήπου χωλὴν τὴν ἀνδρείαν vevo- 
μοθετήκατον, πρὸς τἀριστερὰ μόνον δυναμένην ἀντιβαίνειν, πρὸς τὰ δεξιὰ καὶ 
κομψὰ καὶ θωπευτικὰ ἀδυνατοῦσαν; ἢ πρὸς ἀμφότερα; 

Here too it will be observed that the ability to act in both directions, 
πρὸς ἀμφότερα, is affirmed by negating the conjunction of ability to work 
in one direction with inability to work in another. 

The affirmative δυναμένην comes in the first clause and the negative 
ἀδυνατοῦσαν follows in the second.! 

What has misled the interpreters in 795 B is the fact that for the simple 
negation in the second clause Plato substitutes the periphrastic description, 
χωλαίνει δὲ καὶ ἐφέλκεται πλημμελῶν, which, however, is obviously equivalent 
to a negative. 

1I of course do not mean to imply the identity of the two passages, for 634A is 
mainly figurative, δεξιά is used in a special sense, and the preposition is πρός. 
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The reading ἀδύνατος can hardly be construed. Ritter and Richards 
ignore the difficulty. Stallbaum gives no aid. Ast seems to understand 
the force of οὐκ, but does not draw the necessary inference as to the text, 
and he is only half right about δέ. Hesays: ‘‘Negatio οὔκ, orationi praefixa, 
etiam ad ywAaiva δὲ καὶ ἐφέλκεται pertinent; δέ enim post χωλαίνει non 
particulae οὗκ oppositum est, sed verbis ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν ἀριστερῶν, quibus 
respondent ἐπὶ Odrepa.”’ 

Miller translates impossibly, apparently misunderstanding πλημμελῶν 
(p. 214): ‘‘Denn sowie, wer den Gesammtkampf vollstandig eingeiibt hat, 
oder den Faustkampf und das Ringen, nicht unvermégend ist, von der linken 
Seite aus den Kampf zu bestehen, vernachlissigte er Das aber, erlahmt und 
nachhinkt, wenn Jemand die Richtung dndert und ihn seine Kraft nach der 
andern Seite zu wenden néthigt: ebenso lasst sich Dasselbe auch mit Recht 
in Waffenkampfe und allem Andern erwarten.”’ 

The Didot Latin version reads somewhat obscurely: ‘‘nam sicut is, qui in 
pugilatu vel in luctatione vel in utroque perfecte se exercuit, non ad pugnam 
ὃ, sinistra ineptus claudicat insciteque membra trahit, si quis eum in alteram 
partem transferre laborem cogat; eodem modo,’’ etc. 

Jowett, perhaps intending to reproduce the Didot Latin, renders: ‘For 
as he who is perfectly skilled in the pancratium or boxing or wrestling is 
not unable to fight from his left side, and does not limp and draggle in 
confusion when his opponent makes him change his position, so,” etc. 

This is a barely possible, though obscure, English expression of the main 
idea, but it is hardly a possible translation of the Greek. Surely the δέ 
must oppose χωλαένει, etc., to its opposite, and the words xwAaiva δὲ καὶ 
ἐφέλκεται. . . . ὁπόταν αὐτόν τις μεταβιβάζων ἐπὶ θάτερα ἀναγκάζῃ διαπονεῖν 
to a Greek ear imply an antithesis with the ability to fight ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν, 
and this necessitates the reading δυνατός. To justify Jowett’s or a similar 
rendering, we must (1) take δὲ as “and.” Is this likely in a δὲ καί clause 
following a μέν clause preceded by a negative applying to both clauses? 
The examples of the negative carried on to καί in Kiihner-Gerth, sec. 513, 
2 An. 1, are not relevant. (2) We must take ἐπὶ θάτερα as the wrong side 
virtually repeating ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν. Such an extension of the idiomatic 
use Of ἕτερος in the δαίμων ἕτερος is of course possible. But I cannot find a 
case οὗ ἕτερος 80 used to repeat an unfavorable synonym or an extension of 
this meaning to the prepositional phrase ἐπὶ θάτερα. And surely when one 
direction is specified or implied, ἐπὶ θάτερα would naturally suggest the 
opposite. Cf. Laws 7710. In Laws 758A τῇ ἑτέρῃ (not ἐπὶ θάτερα) does in 
fact imply the worse of two. But it is defined by τῇ τῆς τύχης δεομένῃ and 
there is a distinct antithesis. 

The argument ez contrario is well known from the collections of Gebauer, 
but a parallel or two may be cited here: 

Demosth. 29. 54: οὐ τοίνυν ἐγὼ μὲν ταῦθ᾽ ἕτοιμος ἦν, of δὲ μάρτυρες οὐ τὴν 
αὐτὴν γνώμην ἐμοὶ εἶχον. 
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Hyp. Pro Euz. xxxviii: καὶ od σὲ μὲν οὕτως οἴομαι δεῖν πράττειν, αὐτὸς, δὲ 
ἄλλον τινὰ τρόπον τῇ πολιτείᾳ κέχρημαι. 

Aristid. ii, p. 685 Df.: καὶ οὐχὶ πάλαι μὲν οὕτω πρὸς πάντας θαυμαστῶς 
ἔσχεν ἡ πόλις, νῦν δὲ ὡς ἑτέρως. 

The application of the construction here seems quite independent of any 
question as to the technical force of ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν in Greek boxing or 
wrestling. It is enough for our purpose that it is opposed to ἐπὶ θάτερα. For 
the rest, the relativity of the phrase may be illustrated from the observation 
of Herodotus ii. 36: γράμματα γράφουσι καὶ λογίζονται ψήφοισι Ἕλληνες μὲν 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν ἐπὶ τὰ δεξιὰ φέροντες τὴν χεῖρα, Αἰγύπτιοι δὲ ἀπὸ τῶν δεξιῶν 
ἐπὶ τὰ ἀριστερά. καὶ ποιεῦντες ταῦτα αὐτοὶ μέν φασι ἐπὶ δεξιὰ ποιέειν, Ἕλληνας 
δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά. Still if ἀπὸ τῶν ἀριστερῶν designates the abnormal and 
harder way, it would in strict logic make against my interpretation. But 
Plato need not have been thinking of this any more than Hector was in the 
boast (Jl. vii. 238): 


οἶδ᾽ ἐπὶ δεξιὰ οἶδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ νωμῆσαι βῶν. 


The only escape I can see from the emendation is to assume that Plato 
himself by inadvertence wrote ἀδύνατος. Such momentary mental confusion 
is of course always conceivable. The sentence, “No event is too extraor- 
dinary to be impossible,”’ stands today in the printed text of Huxley’s 
writings. But Huxley would doubtless have welcomed an emendation. 
And if by an oversight Plato wrote ἀδύνατος, it is, I think, probable that 
he meant δυνατός. 


Pau SHOREY 


THE DATE OF CICERO Ad Att. xv. 6 


Cicero’s Letter Ad Att. xv. 6, is dated on May 28 or 29, 44 B.c., by all 
recent editions, apparently because of its position in the manuscript in a 
series of letters that fall between May 24 and June 2. Position in the manu- 
script is, however, no criterion, for when Atticus was traveling about—as at 
this time he was moving about between Rome, Lanuvium, and Tusculum—he 
did not always receive his letters in their due order, and in such cases he fre- 
quently placed them in his roll in wrong sequence. A brief examination will 
show that the letter should be dated about June 2, and that in consequence 
two passages that have been misunderstood because of the erroneous dating 
will at once become clear. 


1 Logical confusions between affirmative and negative, positive and privative are 
common in idiom, colloquial speech, and literature. Campbell (easay on the text, 
Republic, Vol. II, p. 106) says that there are more than fifty instances of this form of 
error in the MSS of the Republic. In Shakespeare’s Trotlue and Cressida III, 2, 205 
the text reads, ‘‘Let all constant men be called Troiluses,’”’ where strict logic requires 
“inconstant.” ~ 
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First as to date: the letter contains a letter from Hirtius to Cicero written 
upon his leaving Rome, in which he says: ‘Noli autem me tam strenuum 
putare ut ad Nonas recurram.” Now it will be remembered that Antony 
on June 1 or 2 amazed Rome by passing a plebiscite which conferred upon 
himself the Gallic provinces for five years, and about the same time he 
announced a senate meeting for the Nones at which Brutus and Cassius were 
to be “‘kicked upstairs” by means of a grain commission (see Sternkopf, 
Hermes, 1912). Now Cicero, who was at Tusculum, received the news of 
this announced meeting directly from Balbus on the evening of June 2 
(At. xv. 9.1). The announcement could hardly have been made before the 
evening of June 1 or the morning of June 2. This, then, is the meeting to 
which Hirtius (in Att: xv. 6) says he has no intention of going, and his letter 
is doubtless to be dated on or very soon after June 2. Because of the impor- 
tance of the matter contained in it Cicero probably sent it to Atticus at 
once, which gives us June 2-3 as the date of AW. xv. 6. 

Because of the misdating of this letter the editors have concluded from 
xv. 6. 2: “Etiam ex urbe sum profectus. Utilius enim statui abesse,”’ that 
Hirtius was not at Rome on the eventful June 1, though it is now clear that 
he was. They have accordingly changed the text of Ad. xv. 5. 2: “Et 
Hirtius quidem se acturum,”’ to afuturum, and misinterpreted the phrases that 
follow. Since Hirtius did go to Rome! for the senate meeting of June 1, it 
is entirely natural that he should, two or three days before, say that he 
intended to further (acturum) the interests of peace by supporting a con- 
ciliatory measure? by which the liberators should be assigned provinces at 
once. Noone then knew that the commission which Antony had in mind was 
to be in the form of an insult. Acturum found in M. should therefore be 
rehabilitated. The phrases that follow the passage prove, therefore, to refer, 
not to Hirtius’ fear of danger to himself, but merely to Hirtius’ fear of 
danger to Cicero: ille quidem and ego autem both refer back to the causes 
(auctor) why Cicero should remain away from Rome. 

Finally, to come back to Hirtius’ letter (At. xv. 6. 2), the editors by 
placing the letter before the plebiscite of June 1-2 have failed to see the point 
of the words: ‘‘ Nihil enim iam video opus esse nostra cura, quoniam praesidia 
sunt in tot annos provisa.’’ Tyrrell and Purser give the usual view: ‘‘[This] 
seems to refer to all the measures, military and otherwise, by which Caesar 
had sought to ensure the stability of the State.” However, it is strange that 
measures taken by Caesar before his death on the Ides of March should now 


1If further proof of his presence at Rome were necessary, Att. xv. 8, written on the 
day before the Calends, says: ‘‘After your departure I had a letter .. . . from Hirtius 
who writes that he is very much out of favor with the veterans.” Hirtius was certainly 
then at Rome and not with Cicero at Tusculum as he had been when xv. 5 was written. 

: This was also Hirtius’ réle early in April, as appears from Ad. fam. xi. 1, that 
extremely important letter which Professor Merrill has now convincingly dated (Class. 
Phal., 1915, pp. 241 ff.). 
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suddenly induce Hirtius to hurry away from Rome where he had just arrived 
a day or two before. The reference is clearly a sarcastic reference by the 
consul-elect to the surprising plebiscite of June 1-2, whereby Antony gained 
command of Gaul for five years, a plebiscite which at once revealed Antony’s 
plan to become master of Rome as Caesar had been and which might soon 
place Hirtius in the painful predicament of choosing between his promised 
consulship and a position as supporter of his old-time friend Antony. 

The conclusion of this note is that Hirtius was at Rome on June 1, that 
acturum should be restored to the text of Ad. xv. 5. 2, that Hirtius’ letter 
(Att. xv. 6. 2-3) should be dated about June 2, and that the phrase praesidia 
sunt in tot annos provisa in his letter may safely be added to Sternkopf’s 
arguments (Hermes, 1912, p. 340) to prove that Antony had the lex de per- 
mutatione provinciarum passed on June 1-2. 

TENNEY FRANK 

Bryn Mawr Co.iecn 
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~'~ The Scholia on the “Aves” of Aristophanes. With an Introduction on 
the Origin, Development, Transmission, and Extant Sources of 
the Old Greek Commentary on His Comedies. By JouN 
WiLuiaMs WHITE. Boston and London: Ginn & Co., 1914. 
Pp. cxii+378. | 


All Hellenists and lovers of Aristophanes in particular are under obliga- 
tion to Professor White for his valuable studies of the manuscripts and 
meters of the comic poet. Soon after writing the preface to the Facsimile 
of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474 of Aristophanes he began this edition of 
the scholia on the Birds. It was completed and put in type ten years ago, 
but publication was delayed until the Introduction could be prepared. 
Meanwhile his attention was drawn away to the subject of Greek meter, as 
his numerous magasine articles, and especially his recent book The Verse 
of Greek Comedy, testify. Now at length he has found time to resume his 
studies of the old Greek commentary on Aristophanes. 

The Introduction contains an admirably clear account of the sources of 
this commentary. Its provenience is Alexandria, the literary center of 
Hellenism from the third century on, famous alike for the rich treasures of 
literature in its great library of half a million papyrus rolls, and for its 
museum in which were gathered together the most celebrated scholars from 
all parts of Greece. These men wrote treatises and commentaries on the 
old Greek authors and among others on Aristophanes, for the comic poet 
dealt so largely with local affairs that many of his allusions had by this time 
become obscure and required elucidation. Foremost of the commentators 
on Aristophanes in Alexandria were Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, Callistratus, and Aristarchus, and these, says Professor White, 
must be regarded as the main source of the commentary on Aristophanes. 
Their commentaries were collected shortly before the time of Christ by 
Didymus, a compiler rather than an original genius, and arranged by him in 
what may be called the first variorum edition. About a century later Sym- 
machus, perhaps a specialist on comedy, produced a second variorum edition, 
drawing his material chiefly from Didymus, but using other sources of infor- 
mation as well. These commentaries were large separate works; they were 
not written on the margin of the text in the way that is familiar to us. But 
in the fourth or fifth century, according to Professor White, some scholar, 
probably in Constantinople, the new center of Hellenism, transferred to the 
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same parchment codex both the text of the poet and the commentary “of 
Symmachus and others,” in order to preserve them against the possibility 
of loss, and this codex with its marginal scholia is the archetype of the extant 
manuscripts of Aristophanes. 

“The Venetus furnishes the fullest and most trustworthy text now 
extant of the learned comment of the Alexandrine scholars on Aristophanes. 
In contrast with this, the scholia in the Ravennas may justly be character- 
ized as meager, incomplete, and often incoherent.” Consequently in this 
edition of the scholia on the Birds Professor White has placed a literal tran- 
script of the Venetus scholia on the right-hand pages of his book facing his 
restored text of the scholia which appears on the left-hand pages. The 
transcript includes also any additional scholia in RIE that are not found 
in V. Below the transcript is a collation of all the important manuscripts, 
and on the opposite page below the editor’s text are the critical notes. The 
collation gives all variants from the text of the transcript in GRIEM and 
the editio princeps, the readings of E—the Codex Estensis in Modena— 
being now for the first time fully reported for the scholia. The collation of 
manuscripts and the tabulation of all this manuscript evidence are a great 
service which will lighten the labors of the student of the future. 

More than two hundred new conjectural readings, including some by 
friends of the editor, notably Professor Capps, are either adopted in the text 
or suggested in the notes. Nearly all will be readily accepted; some are 
very good; but in the nature of things a few are open to criticism. An 
objection to.the emendation ὡς for καὶ in schol. Av. 17 is the use of the article 
with the predicate, i.e., ὁ xoAows. For the predicate without the article 
compare λέγεται κολοιός in line 12 of this scholium, and schol. 762, 876 
(κωμφῳδεῖσθαι ὧς), 168, 290 (δαβάλλειν os). The same objection applies to 
the conj. οὕστινας, schol. 450. The conj. ἧξασιν for ἐοίκασιν in schol. 96 is 
attractive but questionable: attractive because it explains παρεγένοντο, but 
questionable because it occurs nowhere in the literature as the third person 
plural of the indicative, whereas the somewhat more regular form of the per- 
fect ἥκασιν does occur (cf. Lobeck, Phryn. 744; Mayser 372), especially in 
the Septuagint. If ἥξασιν is kept, it must be regarded either as a late aorist 
like ἐποιήσασι (cf. Hatzidakis, Einl., 8. 112), though προῆξαν is found in Clem. 
Homil. 12, 3, or as a perfect formed with the ending -σασι, like εἴξασι and 
ἴσασι. In the latter case some confusion would arise in view of forms of the 
aorist ἧξα which occur in Pausanias, Galen, and the New Testament. Pro- 
fessor Wright’s emendation εἰσᾷξαι and Clausen’s punctuation are unneces- 
sary in schol. 228, since the first aorist of dyw is common enough in late 
Greek. εἰσάγω in this sense is familiar; cf. Ach. 11, schol. Av. 1242. A 
proverb is likely to be a statement rather than a question, and so the order 
of words in the MSS should not be changed in schol. 369. The manuscript 
reading οἰωνοὺς might well be kept in schol. 719, as being more common than 
ὄρνις in the secondary meaning omen. Better than the editor’s ἐξέρραπται 
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in schol. 1247 are the previous conjectures ἐνέρραπται, προσέρραπται, and 
προσέρριπται. ἐκράπτω does not occur elsewhere, nor does it give a suitable 
meaning here. The conj. τὸν ὀνοκίνδιον αὐτοῦ is not as good as τὸ (sc. ὄνομα) 
ὀνοκίνδιον αὐτοῦ of the MSS in schol. 1559, for while the former is intended 
to mean “his nickname otvoxivéus,”’ it may also mean “his donkey-driver.”’ 
Rutherford’s τὸ ὀνοκίνδιον αὐτὸν εἶναι gives the sense required. 

Professor White reads xnpvAos with the manuscripts in the text of Aris- 
tophanes (A». 299), against all the editors except Bergk. ‘The form κεζυλος 
is a pure fiction,” says he. “To foist it into the text of Aristophanes is a 
mistake, since it is not the poet’s practice to explain his puns.” Again in 
Av. 307 he differs from all the editors in reading πιπίζουσι rather than 
πιππίζουσι. 

Among the valuable contents of the book one must not fail to mention 
the three excellent indexes compiled by Professor Capps which greatly facili- 
tate its use, and the editor’s full account of the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
that contain scholia on the Birds. The completeness and the high character 
of the work, and the scholarship, sound judgment, and fine discrimination 
of its author make us hope that he will not keep us waiting long for similar 
editions of the scholia on the other plays. 

CHARLES W. PEPPLER 

Triniry CoLLecn 


Menschen- und Weltenwerden. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Mikro- 
kosmosidee. Von KonraT ZIEGLER. Leipzig u. Berlin: Teub- 
ner, 1913. Pp. 45. 


The myth concerning the origin of man put into the mouth of Aristoph- 
anes in the Platonic Symposium is the subject of the investigation of Professor 
Ziegler in this monograph, now reprinted from Neue Jahrbitcher fair das 
klassische Altertum, XX XI, 529 ff., with the addition of an autotype cut of a 
relief at Modena supposed to represent the birth of Phanes. 

What the author claims to establish is outlined on p. 568, and is as follows: 
(1) the Symposium myth parodies Empedocles and Anaximander; (2) it 
touches very closely upon the account of man’s creation in Gen., chap. 2; 
(3) it is an analogue of the Orphic cosmogony. We find that, more exactly, 
he believes that Plato parodied an unknown philosopher who devised a 
cosmogonic system based upon Orphism but made to agree with Empedocles 
to a certain extent. ; 

The study falls into two parts, taking up the philosophical and the 
mythological connections of the Symposium myth respectively. The general 
fact of a metamorphosis of the human race, which took place before its natural 
propagation was possible, is common to the myth and Anaximander (pp. 533- 
34) and leads Professor Ziegler to find in the latter a Vorbild (p. 546). This 
may perliaps be doubted; there is nothing else in common between the two, 
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and not only does Empedocles furnish a more probable source for Aris- 
tophanes’ foolery, but, it seems to me, a sufficient one without calling in the 
aid of Anaximander. It is also to be remarked that Anaximander does not 
so surely as Professor Ziegler thinks furnish an example of the macrocosmos- 
microcosmos comparison (cf. Diels, Vorsokr., 3d ed., p. 16, 16 ff. and p. 21, 
7 ff.; Ziegler, p. 567), if we accept the contention of Professor Heidel that 
Anaximander speaks of a circular and not a spherical world (see Proc. Am. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, XLVIII, 686 ff., and Classical Philology, I, 279 ff.). 

The author very carefully works out the similarities between the Sym- 
posium myth and the doctrines of Empedocles, at the same time mentioning 
with at least partial approval Bury’s reference to Hippocrates as a source 
(p. 532). As, according to the myth, there were at first spherical beings, 
double-faced and double-breasted, so Empedocles declares that at first there 
existed various separate bodily members, which, in what may be called the 
second stage, were united indiscriminately by Love, producing among others 
something like the Aristophanic monsters (frgg. 57-61 Diels). This genera- 
tion, incapable of self-perpetuation, perished. Only when self-propagating 
beings arose did normal man exist (frgg. 62-64); so, in the myth, men were 
loosed by the device of Zeus from their constant embracing of one another 
and given Lebens- und Fortpflanzungsméglichkeit (p. 541). Love enters 
prominently into both narratives (:bid.). Professor Ziegler recognizes that 
Aristophanes does not use the common motives in the same order and to the 
same purpose as Empedocles (p. 545). His additions to the narrative are 
sometimes pure comic fiction, sometimes strokes taken from mythology. 
Granting that it is only the salient features of the Empedoclean system, not its 
details, that suggested the trend of Aristophanes’ speech, one is disposed to 
agree that there may be a real relation between the two, and the author’s 
service in so carefully investigating all possible points of contact between 
them is highly to be commended. But the commonplace parallels of detail 
are not so convincing as the case taken as a whole. 

Turning to mythology, and especially to the Orphic cosmogonic myths, 
the author finds here the source of many of the details of the Aristophanic 
story. The spherical shape of the double men and their insolence to the gods 
he thinks were suggested by the giants and monsters of mythology; so, too, 
the method whereby the double men were propagated calls to mind among 
others the Greek myth of the birth of Erichthonios (pp. 554-55). The later 
creation of woman, involved in the narrative, is characteristic of Hesiodic 
tradition (cbid.),1 but the peculiar way in which she was made, according to 
Aristophanes, that is, by division, finds no counterpart in Greek anthropog- 
ony. It does, however, remind us of the account given in Gen., chap. 2 
(pp. 557 ff.), and Professor Ziegler strongly believes that this ultimately 


1 On p. 556 the remark is made that the quintessence of the Pandora myth is that a 
new, lees happy, age was introduced by the creation of woman. It should be noted that 
C. Robert, in Hermes, xlix, 17 ff., argues that Pandora was originally the earth goddess. 
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Babylonian tradition influenced the various Orphic doctrines of the world- 
egg and its division into male and female parts, which in turn suggested the 
cutting apart of the double men in the Symposium (pp. 560 ff.). So the 
double men of Aristophanes are microcosmoi (p. 566); as the world is 
divided, so are they.! 

Thus Professor Ziegler distinguishes two influences exercised upon the 
Symposium myth, that of Empedocles and that of the Orphics, and in order 
to explain how this came about he postulates the existence of the Empedo- 
clean-Orphic Anonymus mentioned above, who combined features of both 
systems and was Plato’s immediate source. Aristophanes, who twice in his 
extant plays satirizes Orphism, would more properly be represented as jesting 
at the Orphics than at Empedocles (p. 570). This of course is only a con- 
jecture, and an argument might be made against its necessity; granting 
that the material Plato uses is not original but even very old, must we assume 
that Plato was not capable of himself mingling in one context for comic effect 
the ideas of many men—the more incongruous the better? 

Professor Ziegler’s arguments are all interesting and suggestive, some 
of them convincing; but to secure the complete concurrence of scholarly 
opinion throughout the complexities of so involved a subject, calling often 
for conjectural explanation, would be well-nigh impossible. The use of 
fragmentary text material, over-ready assumption of the existence of real 
literary parallels, and the nice distinction between actual sources and the 
far less tangible ancestry of those ideas which filter down from age to age 
and finally become incorporated in literature—all these have their perils 
for the investigator. Professor Ziegler, I think, has for the most part 
avoided these pitfalls, and thus presents in this monograph a valuable study 
of an important question. 

FRANK EGGLESTON ROBBINS 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. An amplified version with supple- 
mentary illustrations for students of English. By Lane 
Cooper. New York: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. xxix+10l. 
$0.80. 


_ Though the author, who is assistant professor of English in Cornell 
University, is hopeful that his work will not be without suggestiveness even 
to classical scholars, it is primarily intended for students of literature in 


1 It is to be noted that Professor Ziegler finds a reference to the division of the world- 
egg in the supposedly Orphic cosmogonic passages, Euripides Melanippe fr: 484 and 
Apoll. Rhod. I. 494 ff. This involves the assumption that the μορφή referred to in each 
is that of an egg, corresponding to other Orphic sources. The usual viewis that the word 
indicates something like the chaos of Hesiod Theog. 116 ff. (cf. Ovid Met. I. 6-7), and, 
as Miss Harrison remarks about the Hesiod passage (Prolegomena, 627), if the poet 
meant that the chaos was egg-shaped, he does not say 80. 
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general and of English literature in particular. He thinks that these “gain 
less on a first acquaintance with the Poetics in any modern translation than 
their efforts commonly deserve.”’ To this end he has first of all subdivided 
the translation into small sections and provided it with marginal glosses, 
often as many as four or five to a page. Secondly, he has expanded the 
text by frequent interpolations, printed in the same type as the translation 
itself. These insertions often occupy a page and in one instance three pages; 
all but the short ones are inclosed in brackets. They serve different pur- 
poses, sometimes merely marking a transition, amplifying an elliptical say- 
ing, or explaining an obscure point; sometimes emphasising matters the 
importance of which might not be foreseen at a first reading or guarding 
against misconceptions; frequently suggesting that Aristotle’s principles 
“have a wider application than his own illustrations, drawn solely from 
Greek literature, may serve to reveal.” Such interpolated illustrations are 
taken chiefly from English literature and are supplied “in the spirit of the 
original.” It may be stated at once that these devices and additions result 
in a book which cannot be otherwise than helpful to the readers for whom 
it was primarily written. 

Professor Cooper lays no claim to independent authority as a Greek 
student but relies chiefly upon Bywater, “from whose conception of the 
text,” he says, ‘‘I have but seldom intentionally departed.’’ He acknowl- 
edges minor dependence upon Margoliouth, Butcher, and Tyrwhitt. In this 
I think he has not always been wise. Butcher’s fourth edition, corrected in 
1911, embodied that scholar’s judgment upon Bywater’s edition of 1909 and 
is not lightly to be set aside. In my opinion, Cooper incorrectly followed 
Bywater and rejected Butcher in explaining the two natural causes of poetry 
in 144864 and 20 (p. 10), in elucidating the phrase πολιτικῶς λέγοντας in 
5067 (p. 26), and in punctuating and interpreting 60a35 (p. 83). But in 
such matters there is, of course, ample room for difference of opinion. 

For classical scholars the book’s value will consist principally in the 
modern parallels adduced, of which I cite some of the more apposite and 
important. Erasmus Darwin’s versified botany is quoted as a parallel to 
Empedocles’ metrical science (p. 4). Rembrandt’s “Lesson in Anatomy”’ 
illustrates Aristotle’s statement that we may admire in a painting what is 
repulsive in nature (p. 10). Beowulf and Don Juan exemplify the mistaken 
notion that a plot must needs have unity if it deals with one personage 
throughout (p. 30). Act IV of The Merchant of Venice shows a double 
reversal of action, since Portia’s argument at first cheers Shylock and dis- 
courages Antonio but later has the opposite effect; and recognition and 
reversal are combined in Joseph and his brethern (Ὁ. 36). ‘‘Man’s first diso- 
bedience”’ in Paradise Lost, the jealousy of Othello, Macbeth’s ambition, and 
Lear’s rashness are included under the ἁμαρτίαι from which tragic themes 
are produced (p. 41). Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor displays the truly tragic 
ending, but Ivanhoe yields to the public’s weakness for a happy dénouement 
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(p. 43). Aristotle criticizes most severely the situation which results when 
someone, though aware of the relationship, seems about to do his kinsman 
a deadly injury and refrains; such a situation occurs in Hamlet, III, iii (Ὁ. 47). 
Baseness beyond what is necessary for the plot is seen in the Edmund and 
Regan of King Lear; inappropriateness to the manly type in the title réle 
of King Richard II, and to the womanly in the clever speech of Portia at 
the trial in The Merchant of Venice; and inconsistency in the Oliver at the 
beginning and end of As You Like It (p. 50). Both external tokens and 
reasoning are used to bring about a recognition in The Winter’s Tale (pp. 53 
and 57), and a display of feelings caused by memory is employed for the 
same purpose in Paradise Lost, IV (p. 55). Failure to visualize the action 
accounts for certain inconsistencies in King Lear (p. 58). Shakespeare is a 
poet of the plastic sort, Marlowe one with the touch of madness (p. 59). 
The meaning of what Aristotle called the intellectual element is clearly 
elucidated from Claudius, Iago, and Hamlet (pp. 64f.). Satan’s speeches 
in Paradise Lost illustrate the difference between the morally good and the 
artistically good in literature (p. 88). How far these parallels are new needs 
no detailed consideration here. I judge that Professor Cooper himself would 
not claim originality for all of them. Certainly few of them lie beyond the 
ken of the ordinary classical scholar. It might be expected that a specialist 
in another department would be able to enlighten us more. But perhaps 
Hilty’s dictum holds true here: “Truth, wherever it may be sought, is, 
as a rule, so simple that it does not look learned enough.” 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Dioniso: Saggio sulla religione e la parodia religiosa in Aristofane. 
By A. Carto Pascat. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1911. 
Pp. xv+259. L. 5. 


This book is a series of graceful essays, conceived in a popular manner, 
though fortified with a considerable apparatus of footnotes, about one-third 
of which is devoted to Dionysus and the Mysteries in partial justification of 
the main title. The author has a contagious admiration for Aristophanes, 
and enlivens his pages with an occasional exclamation of pleasure and 
approval. | 

Pascal’s general conclusions are substantially sound. He expresses them 
thus: ‘‘That the elements of the comic representation of different divine 
personages were already contained in embryo in literary and popular tradi- 
tion, and markedly so in tragedy”’ (referring here especially to the satyr 
plays; cf. pp. 57 ff.); “. . . . that Aristophanes, like so many others of the 
ancients, has a purely political conception of religion,” whence, given his 
passionate local patriotism, it follows that ‘‘the satire of the poet is implacable 
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against gods of foreign origin,’’ and in him “the Athenian prejudice is domi- 
nant, subordinating to itself every other spiritual activity and every other. 
conception, even in the field of the religious 116 (pp. 252 f.). The strength 
of the work lies in its lucid narrative and exposition, and in its happy char- 
acterization of the spirit of Aristophanic satire, and it should be greatly 
appreciated by a cultured reading public which has not perhaps wholly dis- 
appeared as yet upon the Continent. 

The specialist also will find not a few interesting theories and interpre- 
tations. Some will undoubtedly commend themselves, as, for example, the 
combination of frgg. 645 and 655 of Koch’s edition (p. 156), and the really 
brilliant argument that the mysterious hero Orestes of the Acharnians and 
the Birds can be understood only in connection with the Orestes of the 
Χόες and the peculiar ritual of that feast. Pascal conjectures with great 
plausibility that originally some man feigning intoxication, i.e., possession 
by the god, stripped and beat (as at the Lupercalia) chance comers in an 
act of lustration. Certainly the old footpad theory is demolished, whether 
applied in a generic or a specific sense, even if the new view may not quite 
amount to a demonstration. 

Most of the contributions, however, can neither inspire confidence or 
claim plausibility. Pascal belongs to that school, which, though growing 
less numerous, will probably never disappear, that persista in taking Aris- 
tophanes quite too seriously as a reformer. With such a presupposition you 
may support almost any contention from some portion of his works, but very 
few indeed from the whole. Pascal’s whole treatment of Dionysus, for 
example, is vitiated by the assumption of a serious ulterior motive. We may 
grant that Aristophanes was violently opposed to strange gods, and in the 
Ὧραι would eradicate them root and branch, but it is quite inconceivable 
that he should have been un oppositore dei τι diontsiact (p. 45), and have 
regarded Dionysus wholly as un dio barbaro (p. 65), falso e bugiardo (p. 33), 
or that he saw in the cult merely ‘‘a symbol of the triumph of democracy 
and a menace to social order” (p. 47). Aristophanes was a moderate demo- 
crat himself; surely no one can doubt that after Croiset. And if Dionysus 
plays a stupid and silly réle in the Frogs, yet the phallic procession of the 
rural Dionysia in the Acharnians is treated with genuine sympathy and 
approval. Besides, if to laugh at Dionysus meant to attack the very cult 
itself, as was the case with Sabazius, then Aristophanes must have had 
sinister designs upon the cults of Zeus, Hermes, and Herakles, not to mention 
others who are treated, Zeus in particular, certainly no better than Diony- 
sus. Again, whatever the early status of Dionysus among the Olympians, 
he had been worshiped in the countryside from almost immemorial antiquity, 
his cult being associated with many of the oldest names in Attic constructed 
history, while his worship had been established for nearly a century and a 
half in Athens itself, and without it the very existence of tragedy and comedy 
would have been inconceivable. That Euripides calls Dionysus psapwrar’ 
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ἀνθρώπων means nothing in view of the fact that Poseidon and Plutus are 
addressed by the same phrase (Birds 1638 and Plutus 78). Finally, if 
Aristophanes’ ridicule of Dionysus is to be taken seriously, then a general 
conspiracy on the part of the whole guild of comic poets to overthrow the 
worship of Dionysus must be assumed, for they had crowded the boards with 
representations of ‘‘a hungry Heracles, a cowardly Dionysus, and an adul- 
terous Zeus”’ (schol. to the Peace 741), while Eupolis, Crates, and many 
another showed a marked preference for making Dionysus the butt of their 
‘jibes. 

Again, it seems quite impossible that the Frogs is a counterblast to the 
Bacchae, as Pascal labors at great length to establish (pp. 36 ff.), partly 
because the Bacchae was certainly not produced at Athens before the Frogs, 
and it is improbable that Aristophanes could have known about its contents 
while composing his play, and partly because there is no direct reference 
where such would have been eminently in place, and the supposed “indirect” 
references are wholly vague and inconclusive. One might observe in passing 
that Koch, on the basis of vs. 320 and W. Schmid on that of vs. 631, had 
suggested the possibility of a reference to the Bacchae, but Pascal does not 
use either of these passages, and seems to be unaware that the suggestion 
had been made before. 

It is difficult likewise to accept the identification of Basileia in the Birds 
with the Queen of the Nether World (pp. 99 ff.). This Basileia has no 
attributes of a death-goddess, but resides with Zeus in heaven; she is wholly 
unknown to Pithetaerus and is so described and treated as to make it quite 
clear that she is a mere invention of the poet, devised in part to symbolize 
the transfer of sovereignty from the gods to the birds, and especially to 
bring the play to a brilliant conclusion with a wedding-feast somewhat like 
that of Trygaeus and Opora in the Peace. Finally, the suggestion that a 
marriage with Basileia as Queen of Death meant a sudden transfer to the 
next world is both too subtle and wholly out of keeping with the context. 

Pascal can hardly be right in claiming that Asclepius is made the object 
of ridicule in the Plutus (pp. 169 ff.). Tobe sure, as a physician the god must 
put up with some bad smells, but his treatment of Plutus is a pronounced 
success, and Neoclides gets his just deserts. Whatever satire there is falls 
on the priests; but that is a very different matter. 

The last chapter is devoted to an unsuccessful attempt to prove that 
Socrates ‘‘of the first manner’’ was really a physical scientist, as depicted in 
the Clouds. This view is based primarily on the assumption that Aris- 
tophanes was incapable of a serious misrepresentation (p. 238), a position 
amply refuted by the notorious unfairness of his treatment of Pericles and 
Euripides, to mention no others. The supplementary arguments are for 
the most part quite inconclusive. Certainly such a comparison as that of 
the μαίευσις with the miscarriage of the idea when Strepsiades knocked rudely 
at the door of the φροντιστήριον, or of Δῖνος with the οὐράνιαι δῖναι νεφέλας 
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δρομαίου of the Alcestis, is very far from constituting substantial evidence. 

A few obvious slips like the statement that the Protagoras of Plato was 
earlier than the Birds (p. 148, note 1), that Polycrates wrote a defense of 
Socrates rather than an accusation (p. 237), or the assumption that the 
Καινόν in the Wasps, vs. 120, was a center of Corybantic worship instead of 
a law court (p. 171), while not seriously affecting the argument, do never- 
theless, in conjunction with the astonishingly numerous misprints in citations 
from Greek texts, mar somewhat the appearance of the book, at least for the 
fastidious. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
Unrverssiry or ILLINOIS 


Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilium Baehrens iterum recensuit 
FRIpDERICUS VOLLMER. Vol. II, fase. 3. Homerus Latinus. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. x+65. M. 2. 


Zum Homerus Latinus. Kritischer Apparat mit Commentar und 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte. Von F. Vottmmr. Sitsungsberichte 
der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philo- 
sophisch-philologische und historische Klasse. Jahrgung 1913, 

3. Abbandlung. Pp. 152. M. 3. 


We have in these two publications the mature fruit of collections and 
studies that extend over some fifteen years. Briefly to summarize the 
formal contributions to the text criticism of the Homerus Latinus, all eight 
manuscripts used by Baehrens have been recollated, and, as one familiar 
with this side of his work might readily believe, numerous corrections made; 
six hitherto unused manuscripts of the tenth to the twelfth century have 
been added, one of which, discovered by Vollmer himself at Antwerp, together 
with a manuscript of Valenciennes, constitutes a wholly independent arm 
of the tradition; seven of the earliest editions between 1477 and 1513 have 
been examined, and selected readings from them reported; a full list has been 
drawn up of all recorded codices from the time of the oldest catalogues to the 
present day, including more than sixty now in existence, a dozen or so of 
which have been examined and reported upon, and a few, notably the Helm- 
stadtiensis 384 and the Vindobonensis 3509, laid under contribution for 
important results; and finally, a restatement has been made, with occasional 
corrections and elaborations, of the manuscript classification set up in part 
in the Festschrift Joh. Vahlen (1900), and in greater detail, under Vollmer’s 
supervision, by his pupil Remme in a Munich dissertation (1906). All this 
has been done, it need scarcely be added, with that mastery of technique 
and critical acumen which is characteristic of Vollmer’s work as an editor, and 
constitutes the most notable addition yet made to our knowledge of this text. 
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Even more important is the contribution to the understanding of the 
author, but unfortunately this cannot be summarized. Numerous passages 
have received their definitive interpretation, and it would be tempting to give 
examples, did space permit. And yet the dagger-mark of despair appears 
frequently enough, for Vollmer is conservative in the constitution of the text, 
and few editors have exercised more self-restraint in printing their own 
suggestions. The principal emendations I have noted are in vss. 246, 286, 
601, 751, 891, 983, and 1010, all quite convincing, except possibly vs. 983, 
where a brief statement of reasons would have been helpful. In vs. 286 the 
rare regemet has been restored with certainty from regem et of the archetype- 
To the instances cited in the commentary may now be added Avianus 42. 8, 
where some manuscripts preserve the correct regemens and errors in the 
others point clearly to the same form. There should also be noted an 
important change in punctuation in vs. 489, the establishment of a lacuna 
after vss. 385 and 696, and the determination of the correct position of vs. 790, 
i.e., after 793. 

Of course not everyone will agree with each conclusion reached by the 
editor. I should be inclined to dissent, for example, in two instances where 
the reading of the archetype has been changed, as it appears to me, with 
scarcely sufficient warrant. In vs. 900, instead of laetis in arvis (80 Barth 
for the impossible armis), Vollmer accepts Bondam’s Lattis. The phrase 
may not be wholly perspicuous or satisfactory, yet Vergil’s laeta arva of 
Elysium (A. 6. 744), and tllic res laetae of Latium (A. 2. 783), both cited by 
Vollmer, give it some support, while just such a word as laefts serves to con- 
trast the present scenes of war and peril with the felicity of Aeneas’ future 
destinies, and to foreshadow the peace and prosperity of the Augustum genus 
which the poet would honor. Again in vs. 216 Schrader’s emendation Oxleos 
has been accepted in place of the archetype’s Orleus. Hyginus, Dares, and 
Dictys may be but bruised reeds on which to support our manuscripts at 
this point, but surely Seneca’s use of Or:leus=the son of Oileus (Medea 661), 
followed and so supported by Sidonius 5. 196 f., makes this reading to say the 
least possible. The peculiar AIAX OILIOS (or ILIOS ?) of a cista Praenes- 
tina (CIL, XIV, 4108) may perhaps point in the same direction. 

The most general interest, however, of these studies, and indeed perhaps 
their greatest value, lies in the elaborate critical commentary where thousands 
of variants are once for all carefully recorded and in the many elaborate 
discussions of text history and manuscript classification. Numerous typical 
cases of errors in tradition are discussed, with rich illustrative material, glosses, 
simplifications of word order and of construction, mistakes in initial letters, 
emendations both learned and impudent, interpolations of familiar parallels— 
in a word the countless pitfalls to which the text tradition of a popular classical 
author, especially one read widely in the schools, was subject. The method 
is detailed, severe, and objective; it succeeds, as far perhaps as that end 
can ever be reached, in elevating text criticism to the rank of a science. It 
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would be hard to find a critical commentary better adapted as a model for 
philological exercises in a pro-seminar, where it would furnish an excellent 
addition and supplement to Lindsay’s brilliant Introduction. 

Among minor points of interest might be noted Vollmer’s acceptance of 
the name Baebius Italicus for the author, as given in the late Vindob. 3509, 
together with convincing arguments for its correctness (pp. 16, 142 f.); the 
suggestion that the mediaeval ascription to Pindarus is due solely to a mis- 
understanding of Bishop Benzo’s Pindarus seu Homerus, by which really 
the Greek authors were meant (p. 143, nn. 1 and 2); and that the well-known 
vss. 900 f. point rather to the period of the Flavian emperors than to that of 
the Claudian. An interesting separate report upon the early printed editions, 
from 1477 to 1541, has been made by the skilled hand of Dr. Fr. Bock, of 
Erlangen. The printer has unfortunately marred somewhat the appearance 
of the Greek citations by the almost uniform use of a Latin italic c for uncial 
sigma, and of three separate fonts for minuscule theta. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNrIversITy OF ILLINOIS 


Aegyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit der Ptolemder und Romer. Von 
Dr. Jug. Maritano San Nicoid. Erster Band. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1913. Pp. vili+225. 


Three very different legal and economic systems successively influenced 
the development of the ‘‘ Vereinswesen”’ of Egypt; in none of them was a 
clear distinction drawn between public and private corporations and associa- 
tions. Dr. San Nicold, therefore, well aware of the complications and rami- 
fications of his subject, very wisely defines the scope of his study by a few 
specific exclusions, and arranges his material according to the aims and 
activities of the organizations which it represents. The clubs and societies 
found in Egypt during the period dealt with are grouped in five chapters, 
which deal respectively with ‘‘ Kultvereine,” “ Vereine von Altersgenossen,”’ 
“‘Agonistische Vereine,” ‘‘Berufsvereine,” ‘‘ Private und sonstige Vereine.” 
Of the great mass of facts presented, only a few of the most interesting and 
important can be mentioned here. 

Cult societies first made their appearance in Egypt in the Hellenistic 
period, but were speedily adapted to the worship of the native divinities and 
seem to have played an important part in the struggle of paganism against 
Christianity. With Hellenism came also the institution of the gymnasia and 
ephebic service, which were the source of numerous organizations, both large 
and small, composed of age-fellows. Agonistic societies, too, are found, 
among them the Dionysiac players. Perhaps the most striking array is 
that of the “‘ Berufsvereine,” which range from gilds of brewers and bartenders 
(if I may so translate {vrow@Aa:), bakers and beekeepers, gravediggers and 
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gooseherds, to societies of physicians and philosophers. If anything more 
be needed to give the modern touch, we hear of monopolies in various com- 
modities. Among the most important documents are several which have 
to do with ἔρανοι. They support the view that ἔρανοι were not at all times 
simple cult societies, but were, at least in some instances, mutual credit 
associations. | 

Dr. San Nicoldé’s work as a whole presents most vividly the Greek fond- 
ness for clubs and associations and its profound effect upon the life and insti- 
tutions of the Hellenistic world. Many of the details which are here 
developed are extremely suggestive to the student of the clubs and societies 
of the classic period, as for example the adoption of cults and cult-names 
by organizations whose aims were primarily social or economic, the masking 
of political activity by religious or convivial practices, the origin of clubs 
and societies in the association of the gymnasia or ephebic classes, etc. 
Dr. San Nicold has made a valuable collection of material and has handled it 
in a thoroughly scholarly way. It is to be regretted that the pleasing 
format of the book is marred by a number of typographical errors. 

GEoRGE MILLER CALHOUN 
University oF ΤΈΧΑΒ 


Nekyia. Beittrdge zur Erkldrung der neuentdeckten Petrusapokalypse. 
By ALBRECHT DietericH. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig-Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner. Pp. xvi+238. 


This second edition of another of Dieterich’s fundamental studies upon 
the relationship between the eschatology of the syncretistic religion of the 
Hellenistic mysteries and the equally syncretistic eschatology of the Chris- 
tian apocalypses becomes at once, like the second edition of the Mithras 
Itturgie, and in the literal sense of the word, a standard work for all students 
of comparative religion. For the new edition is a norm for measuring the 
rapid advance made by the profound studies of the past twenty years in 
this important field of spiritual relationships. By means of the Nachtrdge 
of Winsch (pp. vi-xiv) we may test the extent to which a changed temper 
has come to animate such comparative studies. 

The task of the first edition was to trace similarities. The temper of 
this as of nearly all of Dieterich’s studies is that of the pioneer. He is pri- 
marily concerned with the collection and analysis of fundamental similarities, 
with establishing the broad limits, the common spiritual heredity, which 
determine the great genera of ancient religious thought. The time for 
observing the individual variations and modifications wrought by race, 
creed, and teacher, which result in the later splittings into the minuter 
species under Gnosticism, neo-Platonism, Christian Mysticism, had hardly 
then arrived. Of the new temper, however, with its proper preoccupation 
with such intensive study of differences, the recent work of Carl Clemen, 
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Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das dlteste Christentum, may serve 
as an example. 

Since the Nachtrdge of Winsch is the best index of the extent to which 
Dieterich’s original thesis has been accepted and buttressed by new evidence 
or modified as the result of subsequent assaults, it will be well to cite a few 
examples illustrating the trend of more recent investigations. 

In chap. i, “‘Griechische Volksglaube vom Totenreich,” while the theory 
of Elysium as a land of happiness lying in the west is partly a figment of the 
imagination, it seems clear that mariners’ legends played an important part 
in molding such conceptions (cf. the bibliography quoted in the Nachirdge, 
p. vii, 1. 2). On p. 25 Dieterich’s interpretation of Lycia as light-land and 
Phoenicia as red-land has properly been criticized by H. Lewy, Berl. Philol. 
Wochenschr. klass. Phil., p. 917. On p. 35, 1. 10, we may now refer to the 
article by O. Schréder, ‘“‘Hyperboreer,” Archiv fir Rel. Wiss., VIII (1905), 
69 ff. In chap. ii, “‘Mysterienlehren tiber Seligkeit und Unseligkeit,” p. 80, 
1. 4, the theory of the symposium of the blessed in Elysium is discussed by 
Karl Kircher, ‘‘ Der Sakrale Bedeutung des Weins im Alterthum,” Relgesch. 
Vers. und Vorarb., IX, 2, 56 ff. In chap. iii, ‘Orphische-Pythagoreische 
Hadesbiicher,’’ pp. 114-18, we have references to the attempt of R. Eisler, 
Weltmantel und Himmelzelt, I, 97, to trace back the Platonic myth of Er to 
Iranian sources, and to the studies of Norden on the Platonic myths. One 
misses, however, a reference to The Myths of Plato by J. A. Stewart (Mac- 
millan). On p. 128, the articles by E. Kuhnert, ‘‘Orpheus in der Unter- 
welt,” Philol., LIV, 193 ff., and A. Milchéfer, ebenda, supplement Dieterich’s 
discussion upon the ὄρφέως dis Αἴδου xaraBdoes. The theories of Norden as 
to the relations of Virgil’s Seelenwanderungslehre in Aeneid vi (set forth in 
the introduction and commentary to his edition of the sixth book passim, 
and especially p. 52 in the Einleitung) with two Orphic καταβάσεις of Heracles 
and Orpheus may well be added. In chap. iv as supplementary to the types 
of sins and penalties, the references on p. 170 to Zéckler, Das Lehrstick von 
dem 7 Hauptsunden, Miinchen, 1893, Bibl. und Kirchen hist. Stud., Heft 3, 
and on p. 206 to the article by E. Gortein, ‘Das Vergeltungsprinzip im 
biblischen und talmudischen Strafrecht, Magazin fir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, XIX (1892) and XX (1893), are especially important. 

In general the feeling of admiration for the depth, range, and scholarly 
precision of Dieterich’s great study is but augmented by the second edition. 
While certain of the finely pointed salients of the original thesis have crumbled 
under the attrition of later investigations, the broad and deeply based out- 
lines of the whole loom majestic and firm. The whole system of sins and 
penalties revealed in the Christian apocalypse of Akmim has been shown 
definitely, we may now say, to rest upon the Orphic-Pythagorean eschatology 
with but few and superficial accretions from later syncretistic Jewish theo- 


logical sources. 


GEORGE CONVERSE ΕἾΒΚΕ 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Kennt Arvstoteles die sogenannte tragische Katharsis? Von HEINRICH 
Orre. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 59. 
M. 1.60. 


The tardiness of this review was partly unavoidable and partly due to a 
desire to weigh again carefully the argument of Margoliouth, whom Otte 
dismisses very curtly. Otte follows and enlarges upon Joseph Egger in his 
destructive criticism of Bernays and he is not more successful than was Knoke. 
It is a beaten road, beginning with attacks upon details, such as Bernays’ 
effort to distinguish πάθη from παθήματα and ending in much ridicule of a 
theory that reduces the theater to a psychiatric asylum. It isa relief to know 
from Margoliouth that at least Bernays’ ‘‘personal character... . is 
pleasing.” But a metaphor is not an enunciation of Euclid and the essential 
consideration is whether Bernays was right or wrong in assuming that Aris- 
totle coined a metaphor from the treatment of religious ecstasy. The fact 
that Aristotle uses the word κάθαρσις for the first time without the article and 
without comment (Pol. 1341423), as Otte notes, may simply mean that the 
reference to such treatment is too obvious to require emphasis. If Aristotle 
prefixes the article to κάθαρσιν in the famous locus following (1341639), it 
is only what we should expect; and here no juggling of words can destroy the 
conviction that he was as conscious of difficulty in the idea to be conveyed as 
of novelty in his use of the word. He can pause only to explain it ἁπλῶς, 
but he will explain it later on more clearly ἐν rots περὶ ποιητικῆς. Now Otte 
finds it necessary for his argument to adopt the theory that Aristotle’s 
reference is to a later discussion which he made or intended to make in the 
Politics of the use of poetry for wadeia, διαγωγή (Unterhaltung), ἄνεσις καὶ 
τῆς ovvrovias ἀνάταυσις. He goes even farther and supplies for us this missing 
doctrine of the social function of tragedy. The κάθαρσις of tragedy intended 
in the Politics is summed up, in short, in the verse of Timocles, τέθνηκε τῳ 
παῖς" ἡ Νιόβη κεκούφικε. In the Poetics no explanation occurs, simply 
because Aristotle is using κάθαρσις in a sense understood by all Greeks and 
requiring no comment. 

What then does the definition of tragedy come to be? Minors is the 
σύστασις τῶν πραγμάτων, περαίνουσα agrees With μίμησις not rpayydia. Πραγ- 
μάτων may be a better suggestion than Trincaveli’s παθημάτων for the μαθη- 
μάτων of Ac. But in any case παθημάτων is here a synonym for πραγμάτων 
and Aristotle may have employed the word intentionally (cf. τί ᾿Αλκιβιάδης 
ἔπραξεν ἣ τί ἔπαθεν 1451b11) to bring in the note of suffering. We may 
admit that all this certainly does no violence to the Poefics. 

Finally we may paraphrase Otte’s interpretation thus: Tragedy is the 
proper treatment of a grave subject that is an organic whole. Pity and 
fear constitute the essence of a tragic theme, and artistic treatment lies in 
stamping these on the incidents of the story. The μιαρόν and even the 
φιλάνθρωπον (145343) are not enough; indeed, the playwright must sift out 
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- all μιαρά from his material, and this sifting out is the κάθαρσις of the Poetics, 
and would be so understood by any Greek reader. Why not, we ask, add 
τὰ ἄλογα to the matter which requires to be sifted out? Because by reference 
to & passage in the Odyssey, another in the Oedipus Tyrannus, another in the 
Phaedo you shall see that μιαρός suggests itself to the mind as the opposite of 
καθαρός, and in the light of this possibility compare ov φοβερὸν οὐδὲ ἐλεεινὸν 
τοῦτο, ἀλλὰ μιαρόν ἐστιν, 1452639, as 1453039 and 1454a3. 

At this point we must part company with Otte. Each link except the 
last in his argument is made of genuine iron, but when put together they 
make, not a cable, but'a watch-chain. It is singular, however, how many 
such investigations as Otte’s, while mistaken as interpretation, are yet sound 
in aesthetic principles, raising problems of first-rate importance, but ending 
by bringing back the original difficulty. What is the alchemy by which the 
artist transforms some story of violence and sordid details into a thing of 
beauty? The incidents are indeed purified, but how is this achieved by the 
impress of pity and fear? 

The writer still believes that the definition of tragedy includes the ἔργον. 
The πόλις is 80 defined in the Politics, and there is no more difficulty in accept- 
ing this addition here than in believing with Otte that Aristotle adds in the 
concluding line a hint of treatment for the playwright. Aristotle flatly 
asserts that the function of tragedy is to produce an effect which he describes 
88 K s. The effect of great tragedy upon the Greeks was what it is upon 
ourselves. We may presume that Aristotle was as much interested as we in 
the nature of this effect, and this presumption must be the starting-point of 
all attempts to unravel the problem. 

The artificial nature of Otte’s argument appears in his explanation of 
τὴν ἀπὸ ἑλῶν καὶ φόβου διὰ μιμήσεως ἡδονὴν (1453012) by a reference to the 
Rhetoric 137164 ff.: πᾶν ὃ ἄν εὖ μιμημένον ἦ κἂν ἦ μὴ ἡδὺ αὐτὸ τὸ μιμημένον. 
οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τούτῳ χαίρει; ἀλλὰ συλλογισμός ἐστιν ὅτι τοῦτο ἐκεῖνο Gore μανθάνειν 
τι συμβαίνει (note particularly the next sentence)! So that the οἰκεία ἡδονή 
of the drama lies simply in a ‘“‘convincing’’ presentation of a terrible and 
pitiful theme. Indeed, this is putting it more than fairly. It would be 
truer to say that it lies in mere vraisemblance. In short, if one submits 
Otte’s main position to the same torture that he applies to Bernays’, he 
might ask how impressing pity and fear upon the incidents may be said to 
sift out μαρά. By squeezing them out? 

It is now in order for some victim of this greatest literary crux to work 
out an ingenious thesis from this μανθάνειν τι συμβαίνει by starting with Poetics 
1448616 and comparing Politics 1339a35-36, 1341a23-24, 134106. But, 
before setting out in pursuit of this will-o’-the-wisp, let anyone so tempted 
examine Politics 1340a1—14 and ask himself whether this is not a preliminary 
sketch of κάθαρσις. 

To this great chapter of the Politics all argument must return. One 
line is sufficient to upset the whole argument of Margoliouth, i.e., ὁρᾶν εἰ πῃ 
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καὶ πρὸς τὸ ἦθος συντείνει (ἡ μουσική) καὶ πρὸς τὴν ψυχὴν. The πάθη of the 
melancholic men of genius, and of all of us in minor or occasional degree, as 
described in the Problems, ὃ 30, are σωματικὰ. When κάθαρσις is resumed in 
the seventh chapter of Politics v, the language is metaphorical throughout. 
Now if Problems, ὃ 30, suggests any treatment of these πάθη, it is a bottle of 
good wine, the μέθῃ of Politics 1339020. Why turn to passages in Hippocrates 
for treatment which when examined contain no idea of homeopathy? As in 
the Problems, it is a matter of “‘feeding up”’ the element in defect, except in 
cases where, as 8 modern would put it, the vitality is too much depleted. 
The truth is that these πάθη on this higher plane are not to be extinguished, 
or purged away, or even purged themselves, but to be given their proper 
τροφή, which produces a high and legitimate delight, something very different 
from the φυσικὴ ἡδονὴ of music. This latter it is which is to be used καιροφυ- 
λακοῦντα (Politics 1337641) as a drug, an anodyne for the strees of life. The 
former is of the same stuff as the high passion of θεωρία, pure, untiring, 
were we only gods, but since we are only men (see Ethics vii. 11-14) “1 
seldom happens,” alas, ‘‘ that we find ourselves at the goal” (Polttics 1339627). 

As we sit, then, in our seats at the Dionysia, we do not require to sink 
back after the first tragedy into a former morbid condition, but we can go on 
to experience from a second and a third play a pleasurable excitation of 
emotions which are the better for being exercised, not starved, an experience 
for which we can find some parallel in the relief afforded to religious ecstasy 
by the sacred airs of Olympus. We shall tire at last, as we tire of speculation, 
but that is because we are human. 

In any case the riddle of κάθαρσις can never be solved along the line of a 
purely philological investigation. The hints in the Politics are too scanty. 
It cannot be solved apart from the Politics, but it requires as a preliminary 
a thorough delving into the psychology of Plato and Aristotle. 

W. 5. Miner 

University ΟΟΙ 1568 

TORONTO 


St. John Damascene, Barlaam and Ioasaph. With an English Trans- 
lation by G. R. Woopwarp and H. Mattinaty. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. xx+640. $1.50. 

Of the volumes of the Loeb Library the ones with which the present 
translation may best be compared are Professor Lake’s Apostolic Fathers. 
The translators of St. John Damascenus have produced a far livelier version 
than Professor Lake, but are not so careful of their renderings; like him, they 
have forsaken the English of today for a dialect with a mediaeval flavor, 
but they have not kept so closely within bounds as he did. An examination 
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of this translation raises a few questions in one’s mind regarding what is 
and what is not permissible in such matters for a Loeb translator. One 
cannot, to be sure, quarrel with the translator for choosing to use antiquated 
English, although one sometimes trembles for him when a phrase with a peri- 
lously modern sound reminds the reader that after all it is no Elizabethan 
that is writing, and perhaps even to an American ear ‘‘dis-fleshed’’ (p. 603) 
may have a somewhat uncanny sound; but one may well contend that in 
any translation, and particularly in one of the Loeb series, his desire to pro- 
duce a smoothly flowing “literary” version should not lure the translator so 
far from the literal sense that one with little Greek, or one whose Greek is 
moribund or comatose, would frequently be unable to follow the text or even 
be wholly misled. It may be overzealous criticism to call attention to this, 
and especially in bespeaking a genial and graceful translation such as that 
of Messrs. Woodward and Mattingly; but it has impressed the reviewer that 
often the text could have been more closely rendered at no cost to the 
literary form and to the profit of the non-professional users of the library. 

But this is really a well-executed translation and a useful one, giving as 
it does the first complete English version of Barlaam and Ioasaph, which is 
itself, despite prosiness and preaching, an interesting narrative full of the 
naive superstition of early times and of the wisdom of the Fathers. There 
are, besides the version itself, a discussion of the question of authorship and 
a Life of St. John Damascenus, both brief, and at the back of the book a 
general index, a Greek index, and a Bible index of some value. Useful, too, 
are the marginal references to Scripture passages and the marginal headings 
which run along with the translation. 

Among passages that the reviewer has noted for criticism the following 
may be cited: p. 16, end of 2d paragraph, τῶν ἡδέων καὶ ἀπολαυστικῶν τοῦ 
γλυκυτάτον βίου, “the pleasures and enjoyments of the palace”; p. 10, 
οὕτως ἔχων τῆς γνώμης, “such his condition”; p. 20, νύττουσά μον τὴν ψυχήν, 
“pricking my conscience.” These three instances illustrate the cases referred 
to above; they might easily mislead a beginner, and could as easily be cor- 


rected. P. 12, τοῦ. . .. πικροῦ τῆς ἀπάτης... . σκότους is balanced by 
τῷ . . .. γλυκεῖ τῆς ἀληθείας φωτί and can scarcely mean ‘‘the bitterness of 


the error of darkness”; p. 52 (cf. also p. 347), ὡς προϊὼν ὁ λόγος δηλώσειε, ‘as 
our tale shall go on to tell’’; p. 60, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ is “upon him,” ‘‘in his 6486); 
Ρ. 194, top, ἐλπίδα, “help”; p. 238, . . . . πολλῶν ἀπήλαυσα καὶ μεγίστων 
τοῦ Δεσπότου pov δωρημάτων, οὐμενοῦν ἐχόντων ἀριθμὸν ἣ εἰκασμῷ ὑποπιπτόντων, 
“many and great the blessings that I have enjoyed of my Lord, without 
number and beyond compare,” fails to take account of the corrective force 
in οὐμενοῦν; p. 243, “1 have already proved them and known how wise”’ 
(“know” better translates ἔγνωκα); p. 250, ὃ τῆς σοφίας χορηγός is better 
taken as the “giver” of wisdom than as the “leader”; p. 264, ἐχομένη τούτων 
means “joining them”; p. 362, ἀκηράτων should be “pure,” not ‘imperish- 
able”; p. 406, ὃ Ζεύς, dv φασι βασιλεῦσαι τῶν θεῶν αὐτῶν, “who, they say, is 
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king of the gods,” should be rather ‘‘who became king of the gods them- 
selves,” “the very gods” (one of the points of the argument is that it is 
absurd that the gods should have a king or that the king of the gods should 
masquerade). 

For such a long text the volume seems remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors and lesser slips; but I have noted the following: p. 114, 
εδίδαξαν; p. 228, ὠφελουντων; p. 274, γινώσκων (faulty breathings or accents); 
p. 354, εἰ-δεχθές (wrong syllable division); “straight” for τεθλιμμένην on 
p. 47, but “strait” on pp. 22 and 157; p. 194, οὐ σχολάζω σήμερον συνα- 
γωνίσασθαί σοι is omitted in the translation, as is also, p. 240, ταύτην προκρίνας 
τῆς αὐτοῦ δόξης; a question mark is wrongly used for a period in p. 229, 
‘“““Would God,’ said Ioasaph, ‘that he too were instructed in these mys- 
teries?’’’ (sic); the same mistake occurs on p. 417, ninth line from the bot- 
tom; p. 545, second line, “‘have” should be “‘has”’ (cf. the Greek); p. 559, 
line 8, “has” for “hast.” On p. 400, rod ὄντως Θεοῦ is read, but the variant 
ὄντος (which is noted) is translated. 

The translators have contented themselves with Boissonade’s Greek 
text and note but few variants. I suspect that a change should be made in 
p. 44, ἐποίησε κατὰ δὴ καὶ αὐτῷ λελάληκεν, reading either καθό or καθά. I have 
not been able to inspect Boissonade’s text, but have noted that in the Migne 
edition κατά occurs. 

FRaNK EGLESTON ROBBINS 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN , 


Propertius with an English Translation. By H. E. Butuzr. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xvi+363. 


Professor Butler has equipped his translation with a brief Introduction 
on the Life of Propertius, the Manuscripts, the Division into Books, a Bib- 
liographical Note, and an Explanatory Index. In the Introduction there 
are a great many errors of fact and some expressions of opinion with which 
few students of Propertius will agree. The cognomen Nauta, for example, 
is certainly not “‘demonstrably absurd’ because ‘ Propertius expresses the 
liveliest terror of the sea in his poems.”’ Indeed, no convincing argument 
has ever been brought forward against the manuscript authority on this 
point, and of recent years scholars have even shown a disposition to retain 
Aurelius, which Professor Butler rejects for the traditional reasons; cf. 
Marx (Lucilius, II, 198), ‘‘librarios Aureli nomen temere addidisse Propertio 
in codicibus nondum demonstratum est : immo commendat poetae nomen 
duplex Aurelii Opilii grammatici ratio.” 

The text seems to be a slightly revised version of that contained in Pro- 
fessor Butler’s complete edition of 1905, which was based upon the work of 
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Baehrens, Postgate, and Phillimore. The editor believes that the “text of 
Propertius is undoubtedly very corrupt. The sequence of thought is at 
times so broken that the reader necessarily concludes that one of two things 
has happened: (a) couplets have been lost, or (Ὁ) the order of the lines has 
been dislocated.’”’ This is an untenable position. The supposed dislocations 
of the thought are, in the vast majority of instances, merely a reflex of the 
elegiac mood. If we add to this generic incoherence those difficulties which 
are due to the very peculiar style of Propertius, we have accounted for a 
very large part of the supposed corruptions. The residue is no greater than 
one would expect of a text which rests upon manuscripts of the eleventh 
and later centuries. 

Professor Butler’s practice, however, is better than his theory. He 
accepts only a dozen of more than a thousand transpositions which have been 
proposed. and he marks only half a dozen lacunae. In the more circum- 
scribed difficulties which are so numerous in Propertius he has not always 
displayed the best judgment (cf. i. 2. 25; i. 8. 19; i. 17. 11; i. 18. 23, ete.), 
but his text is on the whole conservative and good. 

In the Note on the Division into Books I miss a reference to Birt’s 
attractive explanation of the tres libelli—the very explanation, apparently, 
for which Professor Butler is seeking; cf. Birt, Antike Buchwesen (1882) and 
Rhein. Mus., LXIV (1909); Ullman, Class. Phil., IV (1909). 

Some errors have crept into the Bibliographical Note. Beroaldus did 
not publish the “‘first edition of Propertius.”” Lachmann, not Baehrens, 
‘‘was the first to put the text on a scientific basis.” Lachmann’s edition of 
1829 was not, as Professor Butler implies, a commentary. The date of 
Plessis’ Etudes sur Properce is 1884, not 1886. Whatever the cause of these 
errors—perhaps the hurry with which the Loeb series is being rushed through 
the press—it is regrettable that the readers who may be stimulated to use 
this material should find it so inaccurate, for they are the very readers who 
should be made to feel that the series is reliable. 

Translations of Propertius must be judged with more than ordinary 
charity. The difficulties are so great that, as Professor Butler says, “an 
apology for ... . deficiencies is . . . . unnecessary.” Indeed, a fitting 
caption for the attempt would have been the words of the poet about another 
insuperable task, in magnis et voluisse sat est. And yet Professor Butler 
would have succeeded far better if he had consistently maintained the only 
principle which he professes to follow—that of keeping close to the original. 
But closeness is very often directly opposed to Mr. Loeb’s ideal of a rendering 
that shall be ‘‘a real piece of literature,’ and to this ideal the translator 
evidently inclines in spite of the fact that a prose translation of a Greek or 
Roman poet cannot be at the same time “‘a real piece of literature” and (in 
any true sense) a faithful rendering. The result in the present instance is 
but a loose approximation of Propertian values. The translation belongs 
in fact to the familiar type for which a sort of translation prose has been 
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developed—a style employed exclusively for the rendering of classical poets. 
This type of translation is usually explicit where the original is vague; it 
intrudes metaphors where the original has none, or changes unnecessarily 
those which exist; it expands and interprets, and the English is shot with 
an excess of archaisms and toplofty expressions. These are little things 
when viewed separately, but wrong pigments distort the finished picture 
and the constant recurrence of these little things makes of elegy something 
all too lofty. Elegy is often lofty, but it is often just the opposite; it is not 
epic nor even lyric, but a much more elastic medium than either. The system 
which Professor Butler follows causes him not infrequently to miss the many 
gradations of tone—especially the colloquial, which is so prominent in 
Propertius. 

This translation, therefore, will appeal to those who like such renderings 
as “love-distraught’’ (amens), ‘‘the frown of heaven” (adversos deos), ‘in 
the gyves of love’ (in amore), ‘“‘by Colchian charms” (Cytaeines .... 
carminibus), etc.—it will be reckoned good work of its type. But to the 
present reviewer the most successful passages are those which are least 
typical. The pretty renderings of ii. 11 and parts of iv. 8, for example, 
prove that the translator might have reached a high average of excellence 
if he had not chosen a wrong system. 

ArTHUR LESLIE WHEELER 

Bryn Mawr Co.Liecs 


τς, Xenophon Cyropaedia. Translated by WatTer Mur. (Loeb 


Classical Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: 
Macmillan. In 2 volumes. $1.50. 


The sketch of the life and works of Xenophon in the Introduction, 
though brief, gives the readers the point of view necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of the work to follow. 

The translation is an admirable example of clear readable English. It 
is free from pedantry and yet as precise as could be desired in the interpre- 
tation of the Greek text. In style it reproduces successfully the easy-going 
and semi-colloquial manner of the original. The precision of the translation 
is, perhaps, best seen in the particles. The author does not hesitate to devote 
a phrase or a clause to rendering the full meaning of an elusive particle or to 
supply the ellipsis arising from the combination of two particles. A few 
instances are ἄρα (“‘as it may well be”), i. 6.41; δ᾽ οὖν (“be that as it may’’), 
1i.3.11; καὶ γάρ, iv. 3.3 and v.1.25; ἀλλὰ γάρ, vi. 2.22; καὶ yap δή, vii. 5. 11. 

For the ellipsis ‘‘Then too he rather wished to stay where he was” in 
translating καὶ γάρ (iv. 1. 13) I should like to suggest ‘‘This too was to be 
expected.”’ The particles do not add any new idea but give the reason for 
μὴ πάλιν κινδυνεύειν to which Cyaxares refers again at the close of his speech— 
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ἀναγκάζειν κινδυνεύσοντας ἰέναι. In a few other passages also I am inclined 
to differ with the translator. The position of ér: before οἴκοθεν in ii. 2. 19 
would point to the reading of ἔτι with οἴκοθεν rather than with νομίζουσιν. 
οἴκοθεν is not clearly rendered in the translation. The passage should read, 
“They consider the command of the army, perhaps, mine already by inherited 
right.”’ For this meaning of é: compare Thucyd. viii. 45; Plato Meno 93 A, 
etal. οὐκέτι, vii. 1. 39, seems to bear its usual force “no longer.” That the 
Persian cavalry have already been attacking the Egyptians is shown by ἤδη 
παιομένους Which the καὶ γάρ clause explains by mentioning the fact that the 
Persian cavalry had already arrived. In i. 6. 8, “to show respect”’ is too 
mild a rendering of ὑποπτῆξαι which always implies “‘ crouching in fear before.”’ 
The translator reads ἔχων οἴσεις in ii. 4. 31, but does not justify this most 
difficult reading either in critical footnote or in translation. ἔχων ἀπίῃ, 
adopted by most editors, seems much to be preferred. The point of the 
paragraph iii. 3.9 is obscured by the translation of τῆς καλῆς παρασκευῆς 
ἀλλοιοῦταί τι as “some even of their best laid plans brought to naught.” 
The reference is rather to the deterioration in the morale of even excellently 
trained armies owing to delay. Iniv. 1. δ, ῥᾷον ἀπαλλάττουσιν, there would 
seem to be no reason for the deviation from the well-known idiomatic trans- 
lation of dwadAdrrovow. Holden cites numerous examples in a note on this 
passage. There is no evidence for the use of this word for the military move- 
ment of withdrawal. In Xenophon the technical words are ἀναχωρεῖν and 
ἐπανάγειν. 

For translating εἰ τοῦτο λέγεις, iv. 1. 23, “if you talk that way,” I can 
find no support. The speaker Artabazus takes up Cyrus’ jesting allusion to 
the former’s devotion to himself when a boy and says, ‘‘If you mean by your 
remark that you wish to test this devotion I will prove it by never leaving 
you.” The translation of ἔγνω τά παρὰ τῆς γυναικὸς σύμβολα, vi. 1. 46, 
by ‘“‘read the cipher message sent by his wife,” a modern equivalent, 
might be misleading to the casual reader. Why not render it simply 
“recognized the tokens sent by his wife’? The English text viii. 3. 14, 
dre καὶ τῷ ὄντι εἴτε καὶ ὁπωσοῦν, reads “but neither in reality nor in 
appearance so tall as he,”’ an interpretation which neither the Greek nor 
the logic of the sentences would admit. The charioteer was tall, but 
shorter than Cyrus; whether he was in reality so or however it was, Cyrus 
appeared much taller. In viii. 1. 31 “‘considerateness”’ is not an apt word 
for αἰδῶ which is being contrasted with σωφροσύνη. A “sense of shame” 
would be closer to the original. There remains one more point—the meaning 
of ἐξάλλομαι in two passages, Cyr. vii. 1. 27, of δ᾽ ἐξήλλοντο, Cyr. vii. 1. 32, 
ὑπὸ τῶν παντοδαπῶν σωρευμάτων ἐξαλλομένων τῶν τροχῶν. The translation of 
the first reads, ‘others [horses] began to rear,” of the second, ‘“‘the wheels 
bounded over the heaps of every sort.’’ Greek usage, however, seems to 
me to support the rendering of Holden, who for the first gives “‘saltu facto 
deflectebant,’”’ and for the second, “the wheels bounded off their axles.’ 
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The only other instance of ἐξάλλομαι in the sense “leap up’’ given in the 
lexicons is Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 33, καὶ αὐτὸς Σεύθης ἀναστὰς ἀνέκραγε πολεμικὸν 
καὶ ἐξήλατο ὥσπερ βέλος pvAarrépevos μάλα ἐλαφρῶς, where, as the verb refers 
to the imitation of the movements of βέλος φυλάττεσθαι, the better rendering 
would be “‘leap aside.’”’ The verb is used also in Xen. Cyr. viii. 8. 25 of 
“jumping out of a chariot,” and again De re equestri viii. 4, διαπηδῴη δ᾽ ἂν καὶ 
ἐξάλλοιτο καὶ τἄλλα πάντα ὑπηρετοίη ἄν, where it must mean either “start 
forward” or “turn aside quickly,” as rearing would hardly be an instance 
of τἄλλα πάντα ὑπηρετοίη dy. In Homer Il. xv. 57; xvii. 342; xxiii. 399, it 
means “leap out from.’”’ Plutarch 341 B, στε τῆς κερκιδος τό ὀστόον dro- 
κλασθὲν ὑπὸ τῆς πληγῆς ἐξαλέσθαι, and Hipp. Art. 811 are close parallels to Cyr. 
vii. 1. 32. In both cases the verb plainly bears the sense “‘leap or start out 
from.”’ For “leaping up” and “rearing” the usual Greek equivalents are 
ἀναπάλλομαι, 1}. viii. 85 (of a horse); xxiii. 692; xx. 424; Pind. O. xiii. 102, 
ὀρθός ἵσταμαι; Herod ix. 22 (of a horse); ἀναχαιτίζω (of rearing and throwing 
rider), Eur. Bacch. 1072; Hipp. 1232, et al.; ἀναπηδῶ, Xen. Cyr. i. 4.2; 
dyopovw, Xen. De re equestri iii. 7. 

The following textual errors occur, in the Greek, iii. 3. 12, παρῷ δὲ 
πρεῖναι, for πρῷ δὲ παρεῖναι, and iv. 5. 38, rd δέον radu for τὰ δέοντα οὐ, 
in the English (Vol. II, p. 197), ‘‘chariat’’ for “‘ chariot.” 

GENEVA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

CANADA 


Tacitus: Dialogus, translated by WiILLiAM PETERSON; Agricola 
and Germania, translated by Maurice Hurron. (Loeb Classical 
Library.) New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. 371. $1.50. 


Principal Peterson’s contribution to this volume displays the merits that 
his reputation as a Tacitean critic and editor would lead us to anticipate. 
The English version is characterized by lucidity and taste. A careful perusal 
reveals much to praise and little to which exception can be justly taken. 
Perhaps there are a few tokens of a tendency to embellish or modify the 
original by a graphic insertion or a metaphorical turn alien to the Latin. 
This is a temptation to which a translator finds it easy to succumb, if he 
have the gifts of vivid diction and lively imagination. Cases in point are: 
pp. 30-31, novam et recentem curam, ‘“‘some new composition, just off the 
stocks”; pp. 46-47, inter... . lacrimas reorum, “in association with 
accused persons, weeping for all they are worth”; pp. 100-101, satis mulios 
offendi, ‘‘I have put up the backs of quite a number”; pp. 124-25, omnia 
ον ν΄. omnes poterant, ‘‘the crowd ruled the roost.”” One is puzzled to see 
why, with the classic precedent of “Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring,” the metaphor in quasdam artes haurire, omnes libare debet (pp. 98-99) 
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was shifted thus: “he ought thoroughly to absorb certain branches of 
study, . . .. have a bowing acquaintance with them all.”’ On pp. 90-91 
Tacitus can scarcely have meant by infante domino what Principal Peterson’s 
“lisping little lord’’ reads into the passage; ‘‘baby- ” is far enough 
to go—der tunge zukiinftige Herr, according to Gudeman, 2d ed. The 
translator will relish the practical joke which his psychological processes 
_ have played on him on pp. 72-73, where inter Menenios et Appios is rendered 
“in the company of people like Menenius and Agrippa.” The latent 
memory of Menenius Agrippa, of course, has cast out poor Claudius Caecus 
into the outer darkness! 

An important feature of Principal Peterson’s offering is the text, embody- 
ing as it does a careful revision of his own previous work in this field and an 
evaluation of the views of other scholars. In so many as thirty-six instances, 
most of which are discussed in critical notes, the author has departed from 
the text of his edition. Other times, other opinions! On the whole, the 
new text is marked by a greater conservatism than the old and by a more 
critical attitude toward his own conjectures. In eleven contexts he has 
rejected emendations of his own or of other scholars in favor of the manu- 
script readings. In six he has abandoned a former reading of his own and 
incorporated the conjecture of another. 

The text is all but free from misprints. However, on p. 122, Publico 
. . . . Sciptone, a mistake in Halm, has insinuated itself. 

It is the ungracious duty of the reviewer to point out that the Agricola 
and the Germania have been handled in a manner that bring disappointment 
to students of Tacitus and no credit to the Loeb series. It is kind to suppose 
that the translator did not take the exegetical and the critical part of his 
work seriously. The information dispensed to the reader concerning the 
literary form, the purpose of the Agricola, and the textual tradition of both 
treatises, is of the vintage of the late nineties. Thus we are told that “only 
two manuscripts {of the Agricola, i.e.] practically are in existence” (p. 149). 
Gudeman is quoted as authority for the existence of the Toletanus; the 
statement in question is found in the preface to the American edition, issued 
in 1899. Leuze’s collation of the Toletanus, the accuracy of which was after- 
ward confirmed by Professor Abbott, has evidently escaped Professor Hut- 
ton’s notice. If he had glanced at the critical appendix of Gudeman’s 
German edition of the Agricola, a book which is duly listed on p. 161, under 
the caption of ‘Other Authorities Consulted,” he could have saved himself 
from making the obsolete assertions contained on pp. 149-51. Of the 
Aesinus he has heard, Principal Peterson having been his informant. How- 
ever, the translator has no cognizance of the revolution which the discovery of 
this manuscript has effected in the text tradition. It goes without saying, 
therefore, that the numerous certain corrections which the Aesinus has made 
possible, notably in the text of the Agricola, are withheld from the readers 
of Professor Hutton’s work. 
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Professor Hutton solves the problem of the literary form of the Agricola 
by dubbing the treatise a “ballon d’essai, . . . . an introduction to and 
excerpt from” the Histortes. Such a conclusion does scant honor to Leo’s 
masterly discussion of this subject in Die griechisch-rémische Biographie and 
is at variance with the consensus of latter-day opinion. In his work on the 
Germania, when he goes beyond Church and Brodribb, Furneaux, and Gude- 
man for information on matters pertaining to ethnology, religion, and 
institutions, Professor Hutton has placed his reliance on the ancient Ger- 
mania of Latham (London, 1851). There is no indication of anything save 
utter ignorance of the books of Miillenhoff, Baumstark, Andresen, Wolff, 
Schweizer-Sidler, and the host of other German scholars who have made this 
field so largely their own. 

We read on p. 160 that the Agricola was selected for translation by 
Professor Hutton because of the appeal of its “purple passages’’ and of such 
chapters as 30, 32, 45, and 46. The reviewer is glad to believe that the 
English versions were the parts of the work which were wrought con amore. 
Skilful rendition and happy phrase are not lacking. Occasionally, labored 
vivacity or exuberance of imagination surprises the reader with such expres- 
sions as, p. 239, ““ἴο put his hatred in cold storage” (reponere odium); Ὁ. 315, 
“‘mighty trek” (magni exitus). Candor compels the assertion that the 
accuracy of the translations leaves much to be desiderated. The number of 
mistakes, quite apart from debatable contexts where the translator adopts 
questionable mterpretations discarded by recent critics, actually mounts into 
the scores. These blunders comprise omissions, failure to grasp and to repro- 
duce the sequence of thought in sentence structure, ambiguous English, 
errors of a rudimentary type. Few pages of the Agricola are free from 
blemishes of these kinds; in the Germania they are not so frequent. A few 
specimens must suffice: p. 171, in comitio ac foro, ‘‘in the courtyard of the 
Forum”; p. 191, viva ac sptrantia saxis avelli, ‘torn alive and still breathing 
from the shell’”’: p. 197, compositis prioribus, “‘he arranged the outstanding 
difficulties”; p. 205, multus in agmine, “constantly on the march”; p. 213, 
mixtt copiis et laetitia, “‘gathering their exultant forces”; Ὁ. 237, fumantia 
procul, ‘‘smoking to heaven”; Ὁ. 271, argentea vasa, ‘‘silver vases’’; legatis 
et principibus, “commanders and chieftains.” Some of the more serious 
omissions are: p. 221, varia fortuna; Ὁ. 225, silvas; Ὁ. 231, conext; p. 279, 
publice. 

The appendices contain a miscellany of notes which offer little of moment 
to those who are acquainted with the critical literature. 


DuanE Reep Sruart 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Marci Antonini Imperatoris in semet ipsum libri. Recognovit 
HENRIcUs SCHENEL. Editio maior. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Pp. xl+267. M. 4.80. 

Idem. Editiominor. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp.x+168. M. 2. 

The editio maior contains an ample Praefatio, pp. iii-xxxi, a Conspectus 
Notarum, pp. xxxiii-xxxviii, Inscriptiones Testimonia, pp. xxxviii—xxxix, 
Corrigenda et Addenda, p. xl, Text, with testimonia and brief apparatus 
criticus, pp. 1-159, Scholia, pp. 160-61, Capitum Divisiones, pp. 161-64, 
Adnotationis Supplementum, pp. 165-95, Index Nominum et Locorum, 
pp. 195-98, Index Verborum, pp. 198-267. The editio minor omits the 
Praefatio, Adnotationis Supplementum, and Index Verborum. 

This new edition of Marcus Aurelius in the Teubner series naturally 
challenges comparison with those of Stich and Leopold, and the comparison 
is distinctly in its favor. As against the former, the collation and evaluation 
of the manuscripts and the criticism of suggested emendations given by 
Schenk] is a great step in advance; in comparison with the latter, the Index 
Verborum constitutes a valuable addition. We have thus an edition which 
all readers of the philosopher on the throne should use. So thoroughly has 
the editor studied the MSS, editions and critical literature dealing with his 
author that we are safe in saying that it will be long before anything material 
shall be added to our resources, and consequently before another editor 
will be justified in undertaking a critical edition. What may be expected 
is at most a revision by the editor himself. 

Of the editor’s laborious and meticulous study of the MSS a reviewer can 
say nothing except in its praise. In so difficult an author, where the best 
. tradition is extremely faulty, one may differ in details from the conclusions 
and preferences of the editor; but in most cases one will feel that the editor, 
after his comprehensive study, is as likely to be right as another. I have 
long read Marcus Aurelius and have made many tentative suggestions as 
to readings. This edition has shown that in most cases others had hit upon 
the same things, and I am pleased to see about half of their number adopted 
in the text duly credited to those who proposed them. As I have hitherto 
refrained from publishing emendations of Marcus Aurelius, I will here set 
down one which seems to have occurred to no one else, and yet seems to me 
all but certain: vi. 43 (p. 73, 9): Μήτι 6 ἥλιος τὰ τοῦ ὑετοῦ ἀξιοῖ ποιεῖν; μήτι 
ὁ ᾿Ασκλητιὸς τὰ τῆς Kaproddpov; Here I should read ὁ Ἥλως τὰ τοῦ “Yeriov. 

The editor himself has been prolific of emendations and more or less 
hesitating suggestions introduced with fortasse or malim. A rough count of 
their number yields upward of a hundred instances. It is needless to say 
that many will never be adopted. One addition to the criticism of Marcus 
Aurelius which Schenk! has made available is the contribution of a scholar in 
whom American classical scholars are sure to take an interest. It was 
Capell Lofft, the younger, who made this contribution. Born in England 
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in 1806, entered at King’s College, Cambridge, 1825, where he subsequently 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar and became a Fellow, he resided 
in America during the Civil War and “while living in the wilds of Minnesota, 
prepared an edition of the Self-Communion of Marcus Aurelius with critical 
notes to the Greek text. Mapxov Αντωνινου ra ds éavroy, sive ad seipsum 
commentarii morales. Recensuit, denuo ordinavit, expurgavit, restituit, 
notis illustravit . . . . C. L. Porcher, N. Eboraci U.S. a.p. 1861. A. libera- 
tae reip. 1” (so the National Dictionary of Biography). I have never seen the 
book, which the editor, as in several other instances, signed with a pseudonym. 
Whether he took the name Porcher in allusion to the Stoa or Porch, or 
because he had been called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 1834, I do not 
know. It is interesting to think of a scholar “in the wilds of Minnesota” 
engaged in textual criticism at a time when American scholars generally were 
content to work with things classical in a very different spirit. It is said 
that many of his suggestions were wild, as were his surroundings, but Schenkl’s 
notes show a goodly number which are eminently deserving of consideration. 
In his old age Lofft purchased an estate called Millmead, in Virginia, where 
he died October 1, 1873. 
W. A. Heme. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Cicero und die epikureische Philosophie. Eine quellenkritische 
Studie. Munich Dissertation by Hans Uni. Leipzig, 1914. 
Pp. 116. 


Hunting for sources will never cease, for probability and not certainty 
is the usual result of such speculation. Scholars are agreed that Cicero’s 
knowledge of Epicureanism was derived from Greek sources, but beyond that 
there is no agreement and there cannot be. Uri would have Antiochus 
Cicero’s principal authority in the refutation of Epicureanism, but he thinks 
that the exposition of the ethics of the school, given in the first book of the 
De finibus, was drawn from one compendium; and that Cicero was often — 
independent in his treatment. Naturally, there can be no certainty in such 
theorizing; and, indeed, it is of no very great importance whom Cicero 
followed. His exposition is readable, even if not always accurate, and he has 
saved for us by the charm of his style and through his eloquent diction much 
that has perished of the work of the post-Aristotelian schools. His object 
was to present the broad outlines of the ethical systems that were popular 
in his day. He never took Epicureanism seriously; it was to him verily 
a simple philosophy, but it had not the simplicity of a gospel. We cannot 
suppose that, having this mental attitude, he was careful about the com- 
petency of his authorities. Uri has in his 116 pages covered the subject 
well. There is much polemic against earlier investigators, but most people 
will be satisfied with the supposition that book i of the De finibus was founded 
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on & compendium and book ii on Antiochus, so far as Cicero needed an 
authority. Whether Cicero used one or two or three pamphlets is really 


of little consequence. 
W. A. MERRILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kleine Schriften. By Otro Hirscuretp. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1913. Pp. 1011. M. 30. 


Fifty years after the appearance of his dissertation, Hirschfeld has 
gathered into a book of over one thousand pages the more important of his 
shorter studies. The volume contains seventy-four numbers, fifteen of which 
have not appeared in print before. Twelve of his published papers are not 
included in the book. 

Much that is here has been summed up in masterly fashion in that vade 
mecum of historical students, Die katserl. Verwaltungsbeamten, but even 80 
we welcome in a single volume the fuller treatment of such important papers 
as “Der Grundbesitz der rémischen Kaiser’’ (No. 38), ‘‘ Die Sicherheits- 
polizei’”’ (No. 39), and ‘“‘Die Rangtitel der rémischen Kaiserseit’”” (No. 42). 
And Hirschfeld’s essays have always been so orderly, so thorough, and so 
packed with matter that they will continue to have a real value even when 
partly superseded by the discovery of new material or new arguments. 

The older essays are so well known that they hardly call for new com- 
ment now. Those published now for the first time are not of great im- 
portance, having apparently been left unprinted hitherto because of their 
slightness. However, they all contain suggestions of value, and a few may 
be mentioned. No. 14, ‘Zur Geschichte der rémischen Tribus’’ (1908), pro- 
poses the theory that the Roman tribes were first created in 495 B.c. in con- 
nection with the secession of the plebs and the division of the ager publicus. 
Support for this theory he seeks in a literal interpretation of factae in Livy 
ii. 21. 7, “‘Romae tribus una et xx factae.”” This may be correct, but we 
must note that Livy himself did not take the word in this sense, since he 
assumes the existence of tribes before 495. A precise authority is obviously 
not worth much if it must be interpreted contrary to the spirit of the author. 
In No. 16, “ Die Beseitigung der Comitia centuriata fiir die Beamtenwahlen”’ 
(1912) he concludes, from Cic. Ad. Ad. iv. 16. 8 and Suet. Jul. 41, that the 
election of magistrates was taken from the centuriate assembly before, but 
not long before, 54 8.c. No. 17, ‘‘Zur Geschichte des Decemvirats’’ (1909), 
points out that since the decemviral board contained plebeians as well as 
patricians, and in its executive functions it displaced the patrician consuls, 
its overthrow was probably not due to plebeian opposition but to the patri- 
cians, who desired to regain exclusive control of the executive office. In 
No. 28, “Augustus ein Inschriftenfalscher ?”’ (1908), Hirschfeld opposes the 
theory of Dessau that Augustus had changed an early inscription of Cossus 
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(see Livy iv. 20) in order to honor a friend. Our author saves the emperor’s 
reputation for veracity by suggesting that he may inadvertently have taken 
the archaic form (Ὅ80 τ (0880 as an old abbreviation for Consul. No 68 
(1913) is an interesting essay on political conditions during the empire. 
TENNEY FRANK 


Bryn Mawr Co.ieGce 


Euripides Medea mit Scholien. Von Ernst Digest. Bonn: Marcus 
u. Weber, 1911. Pp. 116. M. 2.60. 

Supplementum Euripideum. Von H. von Arnm. Bonn: Marcus 
u. Weber, 1913. Pp. 80. M. 2. 

Supplementum Sophocleum. Edidit Ernestus πηι. Bonn: 
Marcus u. Weber, 1913. Pp. 33. M. 0.90. 


These three volumes are Nos. 89, 112, and 113 in the series known as 
“Kleine Texte fir Vorlesungen und Ubungen.’’ The publishers are to be 
congratulated for their enterprise in issuing so useful and inexpensive a 
collection. Every number has some distinctive feature and comprises 
material which could be assembled in the usual form only at much greater 
cost. Diehl’s edition of the Medea, containing as it does a judicious selec- 
tion of scholia and critical notes, is particularly valuable for use in a pro- 
seminar. I think, however, that an error of judgment was made in not 
mentioning the following conjectural readings: Earle’s yap γῆς at vs. 106, 
Musgrave’s οἵῳ at vs. 240, and Barnes’s γάρ νυν at vs. 1296. The two 
Supplementa naturally are most serviceable to those who do not have access 
to the latest papyri publications, but provide a convenient résumé also for 
others. The one for Sophocles is mainly devoted to the Ichneutae, the text 
of which has been bettered at several points in the last two years and still 
demands many additional improvements. It is too bad that the fragments 
of the satyr-play in Oxyrhynchus Papyri VIII, which many scholars attribute 
to Sophocles, could not have been included in this volume. The Supple- 
mentum Euripideum begins with Satyrus’ Vita and contains fragments from 
ten plays. As I have already stated on several occasions, it is desirable 
that all the fragments of Euripides, old as well as new, should be assembled 


into a fascicle by some competent editor. 
ΒΕ. C. F. 


Morphologie historique du latin. (Nouvelle collection ἃ l’usage des 
classes XXXII.) By A. Ernovut. Paris: Klincksieck, 1914. 
Pp. xili+367. Fr. 3.50. 


The present handy little volume forms a continuation of Niedermann’s 
Phonétique historique du latin, which appeared in 1906 in the same series. 
The necessity of referring to another volume for a statement of the phonetic 
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laws which have operated in the terminations discussed is of course a handi- 
cap; but against this we may set the advantage of having a whole volume at 
disposal for the discussion of the terminations alone. We have a right, 
therefore, to expect the discussion to be full and accurate, and free from 
carelessness of statement in the minutiae of the subject. 

Precisely here is where the reviewer finds the book unsatisfactory. A 
few instances from the early part of the book will suffice. Page 6: a refer- 
ence to JF., XXX, 219, would give a clue to other supposed duals of the type 
Cestio; but there is no such reference, and we miss also a positive interpre- 
tation of the form, for it is unsatisfactory to find merely that ‘‘ces formes 
isolées ne suffisent pas ἃ prouver |’existence en latin d’un duel ἃ |’époque 
historique.””’ What does Ernout himself think of them? Page 15, infra: 
that an ὁ, situated like the second e in generis, might represent an earlier u 
is certainly not among the accepted theories of sound development in Latin. 
Page 17, infra: the -is of the genitive singular of the fourth declension is 
said to rest upon IE. -ous; but -eus is equally possible, and is distinctly 
favored by the -e1s (not -o1s) of the genitive of 7-stems in Oscan. Pages 
21-27: the discussion of the case endings is here partly from the Latin stand- 
point and partly from the Indo-European, and is therefore quite confusing. 
Pages 22 and 43: On the origin of the genitive singular in -7, the view of 
Ehrlich, Untersuchungen aber die Natur der griechischen Betonung, pp. 67 ff., 
should at least be taken into consideration and a reference given; and so 
should that of Wackernagel, Mélanges Saussure, 125 ff. The claims of -ai 
as the ending of the dative singular in consonant stems (witness δόμεναι) seem 
stronger than those of -et, despite Διρείφιλος (cf. KZ., XLIV, 161 ff.). 
Pages 25 and 29: that -a of the neuter plural is really based on IE. short a 
can hardly be maintained in the face of the Oscan and Umbrian forms and 
_ the tens from friginta to néndginta. Pages 26 and 50: the original length 

of the diphthong in the dative-ablative plural of d- and o-stems should be 
indicated. Pages 30-31: the explanation of the genitive -di and -ae is quite 
unsatisfactory. For the late popular form in -aes, the Greek influence is 
certain; to suggest as an alternative the influence of an Oscan-Umbrian form 
in -ds is unnecessary and without plausibility, on grounds of chronology. 
Page 33, infra: the citation of a Sanskrit form or two would establish the 
genitive plural ending -s6m infinitely better than anything else. Page 34: 
the forms in -dbus are patently new forms, not survivals. Page 39: the 
production of nominative -ἴ8, accusative -im, in jo-stems is not to be set 
earlier than the syncope in ro-stems. Page 40: through careless expression 
the preposterous development *agros > *agrs > *agrr > *agr > *agr>ager is 
given, whereas the second form must at once change the r from consonant 
to vowel. Page 42: there is no evidence that the vocative of ro-stems is the 
phonetic descendant of the original vocative form rather than a nominative 
used as ἃ vocative. Page 45: the presence of adverbs in -éd suggests that 
this form was not originally an instrumental in -é, but an ablative in -éd, 
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and that the distinction between the adverb and the noun form in -dd was 
@ mere artificial distinction, like that between dcer and dcris in the nomina- 
tive singular (cf. Ernout, p. 75). Page 46: here, as also at several other 
points, the results of Sturtevant, Contraction in the Case Forms of the Latin 
io and 44-Stems, and of “‘deus,’’ “ts,” and “‘idem,”’ might profitably have 
been utilized. Page 47: on the value of Lucilius’ rules for distinguishing 
between + and οἱ in writing, the fantastic view of Sommer seems less likely 
than either of two other views recently put forth in print; cf. AJP., XXXIV, 
315 ff., with bibliography. Page 51: the influence of πλῆθος and venénum 
on the gender of vulgus and virus seems at least a factor that might be 
mentioned. 

But enough; page after page could be filled with such details, and what 
has been said should show satisfactorily that Ernout’s book must be used 
with care and with reserve. Another disappointment is his failure to indi- 
cate his own view as to the solution of problems of particular difficulty, where 
he might surely give the alternative views which seem to him least unlikely, 
with reference to the important articles. A few examples from the latter 
portion of the book: why be so noncommittal about the passive infinitive 
in -ter, p. 244? about the origin of sdns, p. 245? about the origin of the 
gerundive, p. 247? about that of the perfect in -ui, p. 291 (cf. Sommer, 
Handbuch d. lat. Laut.- u. Formenlehre, 603 ff.) ? about the third plural ending 
of the perfect in -ére, p. 307? | 

Misprints are none too infrequent; and when we discover three mis- 
prints in the list of errata, tucked away at the end of the volume where we 
can hardly find it at all, c’est a rire. 

Frankly speaking, the book is unsatisfactory. Its excuse for being 
should lie in newness of theories; or in accuracy and fulness of detail; or in 
being scrupulously up to date in the evaluation and utilization of periodical 
literature. Were it first class in all these points, it would be a welcome 
addition to our philological handbooks; but as it is, it will not serve to warn 
off others from the field, in the way in which Caesar’s historical writings, 
through their surpassing qualities, deterred other historians of the first class 
from writing on the same events, according to what Cicero represents Brutus 
as saying (Brut. 75. 262). 

ΒΟ ΑΝ G. KEnt 
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᾿ HORACE AND VALERIUS CATO! 
By G. L. HENDRICKSON 


I 
THE ORIGINAL OPENING OF Serm. i. 10 


The eight lines prefixed to the tenth satire in a considerable 
number of Horatian manuscripts have been looked upon with suspi- 
cion from the beginning of modern criticism. They were con- 
demned by Lambinus, passed over in silence, and not even printed, 
by Bentley, and since to these judgments was added Jacobs’ detailed 
study? and rejection of them, it has become and remains an almost 
universally accepted conclusion of Horatian criticism that they are 
spurious. Occasional protests against this unanimity of judgment, 
and efforts to rehabilitate them as Horatian, have been made, but 
it must be confessed that these have failed to shake the steadfast 
verdict which three centuries of scholarship have passed. In fact, 
it may be said that the persuasion of their spuriousness has almost 

1 The study presented herewith is a continuation of some earlier investigations. 
To avoid needless repetitions I would refer especially to the paper entitled ‘“‘ Horace 
and Lucilius: A Study of Horace Serm. i. 10,’’ Studves in Honor of Gildersleeve (Balti- 
more, 1902). In “Satura—the Genesis of a Literary Form,’’ Class. Phil., VI (1911), 
142, n. 2, I stated very briefly the position which I shall here defend. In my article 
on ‘The De analogia of Julius Caesar,’’ Class. Phil., I (1906), 104, I indicated a thesis, 
with regard to the influences which shaped the poetical style of Horace and Tibullus, 


which will form the subject of a sequel to the present paper, drawing for the history 
of style the larger conclusions derived from the details of this investigation. 


* Friedrich Jacobs, Vermischie Schriften (1834), IV, 224-63. 
(CLAssICAL PmrLouoey XI, July, 1916] 249 
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ceased to be a reasoned judgment, and has passed over to an article 
of faith, which the student of our day accepts for the most part 
without inquiry. If, then, an attempt is made to reopen the ques- 
tion and to claim these lines as the original beginning of our satire— 
subsequently deleted by the poet himself—it must appeal first of 
all to the larger experience of modern scholarship in problems of 
text tradition like that which our satire presents, and to the growing 
conviction, arising from that experience, that, in the case of a text 
established so early and so securely, the assumption of deliberate 
interpolation is by no means the first and most probable of the 
possible alternatives.' A symptom of this feeling and a trend toward 
a less drastic treatment of the question are discernible in the now more 
widely accepted explanation of the verses as a fragment, drawn 
from some source contemporary with Horace, which has reached us 
through citation in an early commentary. 

But no theory of text tradition, however well fortified with 
analogies drawn from the textual history of Juvenal or Terence or 
Ausonius, for example, can save our fragment if, as is the verdict, 
it lacks intrinsic evidence of authenticity. Nothing is more exas- 
perating in the busy world of scholarship than proffered solutions 
of old problems which turn out to be nothing more than restatement. 
On the other hand, it is certain that one will not win the reader’s 
benevolence by claiming novelty of treatment in so old a question. 


17 refer especially to such studies as the first chapter of Leo’s Plautinische For- 
echungen, and the same author's discussion of the text tradition of Juvenal, in Hermes, 
XLIV (1909), 600. It is not my purpose now to formulate a precise theory of the 
channels by which our fragment found its way into extant manuscripts. That would 
involve a larger study of the whole first book of Sermones than is here necessary. 
Let me indicate briefly, however, the most essential points. Satire 10 existed as a 
separate pamphlet before it was incorporated into the libellus of ca. 353.c. In date 
it was considerably earlier, and separated only by weeks or months, not by years, 
from i. 4. When it was made the epilogue of Book i the situation of Horace and his 
relations to contemporaries had considerably changed. This led to deletion and ampli- 
fication (the list of names at the end). Some subsequent editor, such as Probus, for 
example, finding a copy of the original detached satire, preserved that portion which 
was not contained in the poet’s edition of Book i, whether in a text with diacritical 
marks, or in a commentary. That the scholia do not comment on them only shows 
that their authors recognized the true beginning of the poem; it need not mean that 
they were unknown to them. In the same way, Servius does not comment on the 
introductory four lines to the Aeneid. The fact of preservation I would attribute to 
that conscientious principle of conservation to which we owe the presence of different 
versions side by side in the text of the Greek tragedians, of Plautus, of Terence, or 
of Juvenal. 
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Indulgence therefore must be asked for the assurance that within 
the text itself, and apart from the problem of its provenance and 
preservation, there are two new considerations which seem to justify 
the reopening of a discussion so definitely closed. One rests upon the 
interpretation of the lines themselves, and consists in the disclosure 
of a relationship between them and the beginning of the poem as 
it was ultimately fixed by the poet himself. The second, less im- 
portant but more striking, was the starting-point of my inquiry and 
the impelling cause for my re-examination of the whole question. 
It cannot be stated so briefly as the first, and demands a slight sum- 
mary of an earlier study. In my paper entitled “Horace and 
Lucilius,”’ I called attention to resemblances between the discus- 
sion of the wit and style appropriate to satire which our composi- 
tion contains (vss. 7-15), and matter of a kindred nature which 
is found in the Greek treatises περὶ κωμῳδίας. To the matter derived 
from this source I should have added, obviously, the opening of the 
fourth satire, which reproduces in Latin version almost literally a 
characterization of Greek Old Comedy such as may still be read in 
the prolegomena to Aristophanes. None of this material is presented 
per se, but in its application to Lucilius, and I therefore drew the 
conclusion (which is not likely to be disputed) that Horace in our 
tenth satire was criticizing an estimate of Lucilius framed upon a 
characterization of Old.Comedy or of some typical representative of 
it. It is obvious therefore that Horace’s use of ideas and judgments 
drawn ultimately from the Greek treatises is contingent upon their 
presence in the discussions of his opponent or opponents. 

In my earlier study I did not go beyond this point, nor did it 
occur to me to inquire into the immediate occasion for Horace’s 
excursion into this field of literary criticism. But if one is not con- 
tent with merely illustrating the general environment and source 
of the ideas which Horace combats, and insists on trying to see how 
or in what form his opponent presented the material, he will inevitably 
suspect that it was a Latin work, similar in character to the Greek 
treatises which our two satires reflect—in short, a treatise de Lucilio. 
A very sober, but fruitless, conclusion, doubtless; for here then, in 
the absence of other clues, we must come to a full stop. But what 
if the eight lines in question be the work of Horace? The path 
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would then open before us and we should recognize in the edition of 
Lucilius which they disclose (emendare parat) the very source which 
we had postulated by inference from the authentic text of Satires 4 
and 10: not an isolated work de Lucilio, but the prolegomena to an 
edition. ‘The unforeseen patness with which our doubtful fragment 
came to the rescue of a result arrived at independently, and almost 
named concretely the next step in the argument, was, I confess, a 
shock which made me look upon the question of authenticity with 
new eyes. It was not, of course, demonstration of genuineness out 
of hand, but it seemed to contribute a new element of probability 
which could not be ignored. The results, too, which would follow 
from the establishment of the authenticity of these lines would not 
consist merely in the solution of a problem of Horatian text criticism. 
For if, as authenticity would prove, Horace wrote with some part of 
Cato’s recension (including of course the initial prolegomena) before 
him, this circumstance would furnish a specific background of motive 
and occasion in the literature of the time not only for the tenth satire 
but also for the fourth. It would put ground under our feet for the 
interpretation of the literary theory of both these satires, it would 
furnish definiteness of outline to the vague atmosphere of polemic and 
recrimination which runs through the tenth, and finally it would yield 
@ guiding thread to some of the confused and obscure literary move- 
ments of the whole period of transition from Catullus to the early 
Augustan poets. But even if it should be impossible to prove that the 
lines are Horatian, nevertheless they afford a valuable clue to interpre- 
tation which has not been made use of. For in any case it is granted 
that they are well informed,' and either the grammarian who cited 
them from a source contemporaneous with Horace, or the later 
scholar who forged them, must have meant to define more closely 
the mark toward which Horace’s words are directed: that is, if they 
be either citation or forgery the prime motive of their presence must 
be seen in the explanation afforded by the words teste Catone .... 
qui emendare parat. 

1 Although the lines are rejected, Lucilian scholars employ them confidently as 
evidence for Cato’s Lucilian studies, and Marx (Prol., p. lii) assigns the edition of 
Cato to the same approximate date as Horace’s first book, i.e.,358.c. His assumption 


is that the interpolator was cognizant of the date of Cato’s edition and therefore 
knowingly framed the indications of contemporaneity (para). 
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The controversy between Horace and the champions of Lucilius, 
represented by Cato and his pupils, may have had ramifications and 
elements of complexity in it which quite escape us, but the main 
outlines as revealed by our two satires are fairly obvious. Their 
reconstruction, however, is conjectural, and in endeavoring to sketch 
the situation I shall anticipate my effort of demonstration and use 
the doubtful eight lines as Horatian. Cato, it would seem, at a 
time slightly antedating Horace’s fourth satire, had begun his 
edition with prolegomena de Lucilio. In this he had set forth the 
relation of Lucilius to Old Comedy, and praised both his wit and his 
style. Horace was not in the first instance provoked to any general 
or universal dissent from Cato’s presentation. He borrowed from 
it the description of Old Comedy with which the fourth satire opens, 
and the affirmation of Lucilius’ dependence on it. He allowed the 
praise of Lucilius’ wit and keenness, deliberately making concession 
to Cato’s presentation, it would seem, for the sake of recording more 
emphatically his dissent from the praise of Lucilius’ style and 
versification—durus componere versus; nam futt hoc vitiosus. From 
this utterance and the development of it into other personal 
allusions—Crispinus, Fannius—the exacerbation of tone which is dis- 
cernible in the tenth took its rise.' Horace was answered, not prob- 
ably by Cato himself (for we must recall that Horace was young and 
unknown, while Cato held a position of eminence and authority 
both as poet and as scholar), but by lesser figures from his circle, as 
is indicated in vs. 19, Hermogenes and simius iste. They defended. 
Lucilius against Horace’s criticism, repeating in polemical tone what 
Cato had already said in praise of the style of Lucilius, of the nature 
of satirical wit and its derivation from Old Comedy—of which as 
Horace says they were quite ignorant. This passage is important 
because it reveals very clearly that the dogma of Lucilius’ relation 
to Old Comedy was not Horace’s invention, but belonged to the op- 
posing camp. It is this consideration which justifies us in assigning 
the beginning of i. 4 to Cato’s prolegomena, where it obviously 
belongs. To these attacks Horace made reply with the tenth satire, 
which in its original form must have followed quickly upon the hostile 


1 There are other passages in the fourth satire which have, I suspect, their origin in 
material derived from Cato’s prolegomena, but their discussion must be taken up in 
another connection. 
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reception accorded to the fourth. That Horace had not been 
attacked directly by Cato himself may be concluded from the fact 
that in our initial eight lines (the authenticity of which, for this 
hypothetical sketch of the situation, I am assuming) Horace does 
not approach him directly, but, through the conceit of addressing 
Lucilius, introduces Cato in the third person as his champion, and 
satirizes him indirectly: 

Lucili, quam sis mendosus, teste Catone 

defensore tuo, pervincam, qui male factos 

emendare parat versus; hoc lenius ille, 

quo melior vir ef est longe subtilior illo 

qui multum puer et loris et funibus udis 

exoratus ut esset opem qui ferre poetis 

antiquis posset contra fastidia nostra, 

grammaticorum equitum doctissimus—ut redeam illuc:! 

nempe incomposito dixi pede, etc. 

The abrupt beginning Lucili quam sis, etc., is genuinely Horatian, 
and in formal structure resembles Epp. i. 3, Jule Flore quibus, etc. 
The suggestion of an argument and demonstration may recall the 
debate to which Horace invites his vilicus in Epp.i.14. In tone and 
spirit it is frivolous and without respect, since to challenge Lucilius 
mockingly as if living is to pay scant honor to the famous dead.’ 
In conscious contrast to this frank brutality of criticism, Cato’s 
procedure is called (though ironically) kindlier (lentus) and more 
in the spirit of a gentleman (melior vir) and scholar (subtilior). The 
point of contact with the fourth satire is mendosus, an echo and un- 
compromising resumption of nam fuit hoc vittosus. Either word 
is technical in grammatical parlance for faults of Latinity or com- 
position, though mendosus is probably more vigorous. The reason, 

ΤΊ give the text as it is preserved in the MSS F λ' ( πῷ, y, A, and J), all of which 
according to Keller and Holder belong to the ninth or tenth century. The only certain 
corruption of the text is the omission of ein vs.4. It is due to the unusual hyperbaton, 
which is, however, genuinely Horatian. Cf. Serm. i. 8. 30, and Luc. Miller ad loc. 
For the rhythm, quo melior vir et est, cf. Serm. i. 3. 63, simplicior quts et est, where a 
disturbance of the text is also found in some manuscripts. It is possible that e 
before loris should be changed to est. But the omission of eet in a relative clause with 
a participle is paralleled by the Virgilian preface—qut quondam modulatus avena; see 


Luc. Maller ad loc. For the grammatical construction and punctuation see below, 
p. 257, note, and p. 260, note 1. 


3 On the general tone and quality of these lines see the remarks below, p. 263, and 
the estimate of Lehrs there cited, note 1. 
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however, for its choice here is somewhat different, and leads us to the 
᾿ first problem of interpretation which these lines present. 

One of the principal grounds of suspicion of these lines, to the 
critics who have considered them, is the persuasion that ‘the promise 
quam. sis mendosus is not fulfilled.’’! This omission is the less toler- 
able because the author says pervincam, “1 will demonstrate trium- 
phantly.”” But is it true that the promise is not fulfilled? In any 
large or genuine sense, most certainly it is not; but for the captious 
satire which is here intended the argument is flawless. Fer the 
whole of this opening is merely a sophistical cenceit playing upon 
the words emendare and mendosus, and starts from Cato’s profession 
of purpose, which was emendare Lucilium (to make a recension or 
edition, διόρθωσις). But qui emendare profitetur thereby on his own 
evidence (teste Catone) confesses that the object of his labor is 
mendosus. The demonstration is complete and admits of no cavil: 
hence pervincam. 

That all of this is spun out of a verbal quibble on the meaning 
of emendare had perhaps some justification in Horace’s day in the 
fact that the grammatical usage of the word, as the equivalent of 
the Greek διορθοῦν, διόρθωσις, was, if not absolutely novel, at all 
events technical, and restricted to a narrow audience. Many 
scholars have inferred from this passage that Cato’s activity was an 
attempt to rewrite Lucilius in the taste and versification of his day. 
But apart from the a priori improbability of such a procedure for 
@ grammarian versed in the conscientious methods of Alexandrine 
διόρθωσις, it would seem.to me a clear inference from our passage 
that the author is playing sophistically upon a double meaning of 
the word. In this malicious distortion of the name of Cato’s activity 
lies the humor of the conception.2. To ‘‘emend” the text of an author 


1 Mustard (p. δ), in his serviceable but unfortunately inaccessible paper in 
Colorado College Studies, TV (1893), reviews the extensive literature which has accumu- 
lated about these verses. Cf. also the dissertation of M. Miller, Num Hor. Sat. liber 
prior retractatus sit (Jena, 1899)—good bibliographical material, but nalve and without 
judgment. 

4 Cic. De or. ii. 255 (de risu) has some remarks which elucidate Horace’s witticism: 
“Hoc [genus praeter expectationem] tum est venustum, cum in altercationes arripitur 
ab adversario verbum et ex eo... . in eum ipsum aliquid infligitur.’’ As in our 
example, emendare is taken from Cato, and from it (mendosus) a means of attack is 
derived. He continues: ‘‘attendere et aucupari verba oportebit, in quo ut ea quae 
sunt frigidiora vitemus—est enim cavendum ne arcessitum dictum putetur—permulta 
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is, by eliminating the errors of record and tradition, to restore him 
to his original purity—emendatus; to ‘“emend”’ in the ordinary moral 
_ or aesthetic sense is to postulate an original mendosus. To the tech- 
nical usage of Cato our author applies the implications of the word 
in its ordinary sense. | 

It is clear that this demonstration, slight as it is, looks to work 
already in progress, and not to something which was merely known 
to be planned or contemplated for the future. Parat stands here in 
a kind of periphrastic usage to indicate emphatically an activity 
going on in the present—‘is emending,” “18 trying to emend.” 
This meaning is recognized by Marx, who suggests various equiva- 
lents, of which, however, sfudet is the only one applicable. The 
idiom is in fact very frequent in Latin, though I have been unable 
to find any comment upon it or collections of examples. One of 
the clearest illustrations is afforded by Ter. Phor. prol. 3, maledictis 
deterrere ne scribat parat, which obviously refers to an activity going 
on in the present (and in the immediate past as well). The maledicta 
have already been uttered and continue to be (qui ita dictitat). A 
good illustration is afforded also by Hor. Serm. ii. 3.13. Damasippus 
upbraids the poet for his sloth, which has gone on for some time and 
still continues. ‘“‘What does your inability to write mean? Are 
you trying to placate hostility by neglecting your talent ?’’: invidiam 
placare paras virtute relicta? As an interpretation of his sloth it 
applies to the present, and, as the context shows, to the immediate 
past as well.! The point of this observation is to show that the 
edition or recension of Cato was not merely a plan entertained, but 
tamen acute dicemus.’’ There follow then, as another division of the topic, examples 
of a parva verit. immutatio: nobilior mobilior, adversus aversus, etc., illustrative of 
aucupari verba. In Horace examples of this sort of trifling are not common—gnoras 
tgnosco in i. 3. 22, the double sense of mala carmina in ii. 1.83. But in Lucilius it was 
quite the fashion: 171, edit comedit, 320, amptruet redamptruet, 1136, ludet eludet, 185, 
nolueris debuerts. For the sophistical argumentation (pervincam) based upon such 
word-play Lucilius affords a good example, 1285: oculis equitare videmus: ergo oculis 
equttat (see the whole fragment). 


1 Demonstrable examples of this usage, that is, examples in which the context 
reveals continued action in the present, or by some parallelism with other words 
shows definitely the periphrastic character of parare, are in the nature of things not 
easy to find. To those cited above I would add Cic. Ad. Att. 14. 21. 4, sic hominem 
traducere ad optimates paro: λῆρος πολύς, “1 am trying to bring him over, etc. .... 
but it’s wasted pains.”” The added Greek tag shows that the action has been continued 
from the immediate past into the present. An instructive parallelism is found in 
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was actually in progress, and that therefore at the writing of these 
lines the prolegomena as well as some portion of the text may be 
assumed to have been known in literary circles. 

With emendare parat the sophistry of a demonstration with which 
the writer started is complete. To this then is appended in loose 
conversational manner (and without definite grammatical con- 
struction)! an ironical comment introduced by hoc, and extending 
through the remainder of the fragment. It contrasts the gentleness 
of Cato’s criticism (hoc lentus ille) with the criticism of another 
(tllo), whose identity will engage us presently. The praise of Cato’s 
gentleness in the procedure, to be expected of his greater goodness 
(meltor) and more finished scholarship (subéilior), is meant to con- 
trast ironically with the completeness of his unconscious demonstra- 
tion of the faultiness of Lucilius. One is reminded of a Lucilian 
fragment of literary criticism which the author may have had in 
mind (1025): quanto blandior haec, tanto vehementius mordet; for the 
point of the banter 18 to show that the more effective demonstration 
of Lucilius’ faultiness had proceeded from a friend. 

We now come to the main crux of the whole passage—subtilior 
allo, qui mulitum puer, etc. The phrase is‘ obviously meant to be 
one of covert allusion, but, whether the work of Horace or of an inter- 
polator, it certainly was not meant to be obscure beyond divining, 


Hor. Serm. ii. 3. 271, between laboret (reddere) and (insanire) paret, both actions per- 
taining to the (universal) present. Wickham translates ‘‘than if he set himself to be 
mad,”’ etc. Mackail uses the same phrase for translating Virg. Ecl. 2.72. In Catul- 
lus 40. 4 the parallelism of agit and parat excitare is noteworthy. Ellis ad loc. makes 
the only comment on the usage that I have found anywhere. Juv. 8. 130 is the only 
example cited by Marx; it undoubtedly belongs in this class, but like very many 
others it is not objectively demonstrable. A more detailed study of this idiom would 
be of value. 


1 Pliffses of comment of this sort introduced by hoc (haec), sometimes paren- 
thetical, sometimes merely appended, are frequent. A simple example is afforded 
by Epp. i. 17. 19, rectitus hoc et splendidius mulio. Our example is of this type—hoc 
lenius tlle . . . . grammaticorum equitum doctissimus, but it is obscured by the long 
intercalation of four lines, quo melior .... fastidia nostra. To punctuate with 
marks of parenthesis would help the eye, but it would do violence to the easy conversa- 
tional drift of the lines, which ramble off first at the suggestion of lentus and again under 
the impulse of subiilior. Not until these promptings are exhausted does the poet 
return to cap tle with its satirical epithet. The objection to sharp punctuation, such 
as the marks of parenthesis, is that they seem to imply a foresight and definiteness of 
ultimate intention, which is not in harmony with the stylistic ethos. Similar passages 
of loose drifting amplification are, e.g., Serm. ii. 3. 308; the more definite parenthesis 
of i. 7. 10; the punctuation puzsle at the end of i. 1. See also p. 260, note 1. 
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either in itself or in the subsequent development of the composition. 
The affectation of mystifying reference in place of plain statement 
belongs to a pretty well-defined rhetorical category, as I shall show 
presently. We have then two critics of Lucilius: one at all events 
is Cato, the mild and good; the other presumably not so, that is, 
harsh and inconsiderate. Cato had not called Lucilius faulty; he 
had only unconsciously demonstrated him so (showing thereby 
his gentleness). Who then should be the other, less considerate 
critic, but the one who had said flatly Lucilt quam sis mendosus, 
taking up and reiterating the affirmations of 1.4? Whether Horace 
or an interpolator wrote this, the text at all events distinguishes 
thus two critics, and before looking outside it is reasonable to ask 
whether that other (zllo) is ποῦ the writer himself, who began with 
so brutal an assault upon the old poet. Cato’s qualifications, he says 
with playful irony, are those of a better man and a better scholar; 
his own were acquired under the coaxing pedagogy of the lash applied 
in tender years. What but harshness should such a training yield? 
If we assume now for a moment that the writer—and the other 
critic therefore—is Horace, we have this added help toward identi- 
fication, that the circumstances under which Horace served his 
apprenticeship to the older poetry are described by him later in 
life in words which are not without some echoes and reminiscences 
of this passage: 

non equidem insector delendave carmina Livi 

esse reor, Memini quae plagosum mihi parvo 

Orbilium dictare.—[Epp. ii. 1. 6θ.] 

This identification, which we have derived thus far by inference 
from the text of the eight lines, becomes perfectly clear—in fact is 
specifically made—when we read our fragment in connection with 
the traditional opening of the satire. For the initial word nempe 


1 The resemblance of plagosum to loris et funibus, and of mtht parvo to multum 
puer, has of course been frequently noted, but with singular unanimity the wrong 
inference has been drawn from it. It should obviously have pointed to the identifica- 
tion of wlo qui multum puer with miht parvo, i.e., with Horace. The majority of 
scholars, however, seeking to identify «lo qut with Orbilius, have changed (or accepted 
Reisig's change of) exoratus to exhortatus, and puer to puerum, and thus have obscured 
the reference of the whole passage. There is no occasion for touching the text as it has 
come down: ezoratus, ‘‘coaxed by thong and lash,’’ has a touch of ironical humor 
(wanting to exhortatus) which defends it in the whimsical banter of the context. (I 
should add that I find myself anticipated by Déderlein in this identification.) 
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stood here originally in order to point the precise application of the 
obscure reference to the critic and his criticism which was contained 
in the preceding lines. 

It is the commonest function of nempe to introduce the precise 
application or meaning of something general or ambiguous, or 
otherwise insufficiently defined, which has preceded. The usage is 
surely familiar, though it is inadequately explained in most of the 
manuals, and in the citing of illustrations Hand, for example (Tursel- 
linus s.v.), is constantly at fault in omitting the antecedent word 
or context which gives significance to the particle. In its simplest 
form the antecedent may be merely a pronoun (tlle or iste), which 
is followed by nempe introducing the exact name. E.g., Ter. Phor. 
305: Dem. conmostrarier istum volo. Get. nempe Phormionem ? 
Or, again, Cicero Brutus 14: an mihi potuit, inquam esse gratior 
ulla salutatio .... quam dallius libri quo me hic adfatus quasi 
iacentem excitavit? tum 1116: nempe eum dicis, inquit, quo iste, 
etc.1 The example is simple and obvious, but its general resemblance 
to our text will be plain: ἐδ hori .... nempe eum ~ illo 
qui... .mnempe dizi. Ambiguous allusion has been made to 
another critic of Lucilius. It started with the appended or paren- 
thetical words hoc lenitus ille, and, through the mocking praise of 


. 1 The usage is frequent in Horace, e.g., Serm. ii. 3. 206, ‘‘ prudens placavi sanguine 

divos. nempe tuo furiose,’’ where nempe defines the intentionally generalised sanguine 
preceding. Epp. i. 16. 75, adimam bona. nempe pecus, rem, etc., where nempe specifies 
bona. 
Of peculiar interest in this connection (since it is generally held to be an imitation 
of Horace) is the familiar opening of Persius’ third satire, nempe haec assidue. If the 
words have been rightly interpreted, the commentaries do not record it, and without 
exception they have entirely missed the significance of nempe. The received explana- 
tion starts from assidue as equal to continuo or semper, and so Conington renders, “18 
this always the order of the day then?’’ Similarly, Jahn, before him, and most recently 
Némethy. But assidue touches only one side of semper; it is not merely ‘‘con- 
stantly,’’ but “faithfully,” ‘‘sealously.”’ It is the characteristic word for diligent 
application to study. So assidue audire of pupils in relation to teachers. Thus here, 
our young sluggard professes to be a student (vss. 10, 19), and has assured his friend 
or mentor (unus ait comitum) that he is working hard—assidue versatus in studiis, in 
philosophia. This is the presumptive background whith the real fact (introduced by 
nempe) unmasks. Persius’ opening places the reader at the moment of an unexpected 
visit from the aforesaid friend, and what does he find of all this vaunted assiduity ? 
Zealous slumber, instead: nempe haec assidue. That is, nempe defines, or rather 
introduces the definition of, an implied assidue contained in the antecedent situation: 
“80 this is what you are doing so diligently.” The use of the particle belongs to the 
same general category as Horace’s, but there is no other reason to speak of imitation. 
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Cato and the humorous portrayal of the unnamed critic’s qualifica- 
tions, it has extended to a considerable digression. At vs. 8 he 
returns to the banter begun with hoc lenius ille and completes it 
with a final shot of satirical praise for Cato, grammaticorum equitum 
doctissimus.! But these words, by reaching back over the relative 
clause intervening, have cut off the opportunity to proceed at once 
to the specification of the ambiguous allusion to the writer himself. 
He returns to it now with the formula ui redeam illuc? (where illuc 
resumes the covert reference) and then proceeds to the precise 
indication of that unnamed critic and of his criticism: 


nempe incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
Lucili. quis tam Lucili fautor inepte 
ut non hoc fateatur ? 


Introduced by nempe, we have here the resolution of the obscure 
allusion contained in illo qui, which is made specific by dizt, while 
the vagueness of mendosus is resolved by incomposito pede, etc. 
But not only in these words does he take up the content of the pre- 
ceding verses. Along with the masked allusion to himself he throws © 


1 The general interpretation of this much-disputed phrase I have relegated to an 
excursus (p. 267). Here, however, it is pertinent to justify my punctuation and 
explanation, which carries it back over the intervening relative clause to dle, which it 
completes. There is no novelty in this suggestion, but it can, I think, be defended 
rather better than has usually been the case. The syntactical awkwardness or diffi- 
culty is of a kind which Horace has made for his readers not infrequently (cf. Serm. i. 
7 init. and Epp. i. 15, and the examples collected by Kirchner on Serm. i. 6. 60; Epp. 
i. 19. 32, where the reference to Alcaeus or Archilochus is still disputed and was in 
antiquity). It arises from a loose conversationalism of tone, and may usually be 
condoned by the obviousness of the relationships intended. In this case it is clear 
that quit... . emendare parat, with ita continuative ile, should by every ‘mplica- 
tion of the words be a grammaticus. Furthermore, just as doctiesitmus is a proper 
epithet within the grammatical guild, so is subttlie, and these obvious associations of 
linguistic sphere prevented any ambiguity of application, in spite of the intervening 
words. Subttlior, although it diverts the course of the language, already envisages 
its kindred grammaticorum doctissimus. It is scarcely necessary to illustrate subtslis 
in ita application to the grammaticus, but let Pliny’s single phrase perversa gram- 
maticorum subtilitas (N.H. 35, § 13) stand instar omnium. See p. 257, note 1. 

Concerning ut redeam illuc, it is commonly held that it is a mere patch to fill 
out the line (whether of fragment or interpolation), and to make a rude joining with 
the true beginning nempe. But the necessity of a resumptive phrase I have already 
explained. Jiluc (like illo above) is just the kind of an undefined demonstrative 
which craves more precise definition. E.g., Ter. Phor. 310 (in a literal sense, of 
direction), ‘‘recta via quidem slluc. nempe ad Pamphilam.”’ The formula redire tluc 
(huc, ad me, etc.) is one of a considerable class of phrases of circumstantial transition 
which belong to Horace’s early work. It is found only in Serm. i (1. 108; 6. 45; 7.9). 
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off the mask of ironical banter, and passes from the special case of 
Cato to universals. Catone defensore tuo becomes any apologist, 
quis tam Lucili fautor inepte; the special case of Cato’s unconscious 
confession (non potest emendari nist mendosus) 18 rescued from a 
verbal quibble and turned into a universal judgment, ut non hoc 
fateatur. The purpose of my argument is not of course to contend 
that the initial eight lines are indispensable, but only to answer the 
frequent assertion that no satisfactory relation between them and 
the beginning of our satire (as finally published) exists. When the 
eight lines were deleted nempe lost, to be sure, something of its original 
preciseness of reference, but it still could serve to resume and define 
the offensive vitiosus of the fourth satire. This was the easier now 
that both compositions were gathered up into a libellus, and the 
author could assume on the part of his reader a knowledge of i. 4. 
But in the first instance, when the fourth and tenth satires were both 
isolated pamphlets, mendosus and the obscure allusion to the author 
himself served as an initial summary of the earlier stage of the 
controversy. 

The general relation of the initial lines to the traditional opening 
of the composition is of a kind of which Horace makes frequent use 
in his satires and epistles. If the reader will put side by side the 
first two and one-half lines of each beginning, he will recegnize the 
close parallelism between them to which I have already called atten- 
tion. He will see that to impress Cato into service as a critic of 
Lucilius is a whimsical prelude, analogous to the use of an illustra- 
tion preceding a direct and positive statement as in the opening of 
the epistle to Florus. The conceit of a playful and disguised allu- 
sion to himself, which the subsequent argument then discloses, 1s 
also Horatian. Of this general type is the description of the scurra 
Volanerius (in Serm. ii. 7. 15) whose steadfast vice Davus depicts, 
and praises in contrast with his master’s instability: 

quanto constantior idem 
in vitiis, tanto levius miser ac prior illo 
qui iam contento iam laxo fune laborat. 
But this allusion the poet professes not to recognize: 


non dices hodie quorsum haec tam putida tendant 
furcifer? ad te, inquam. quo pacto, pessime? 
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and thereupon Davus goes on to express in direct terms (laudas, etc.) 
what he had before spoken obscurely. The language, it will be seen, 
has some noteworthy resemblances to our fragment, not only in the 
disguised description (ac prior illo qui ~ longe subtilior illo qui), but 
also in its resolution (ad te, inquam .... laudas~ nempe.... 
dizi). 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the situation. If these 
words are not Horace’s they must be either the product of deliberate 
interpolation (which is the view most widely held) or else they are 
the work of some other satirist of Horace’s time, who shared his point 
of view and whose words were preserved by some early commentator 
as a parallel to the opening verses. With regard to the first of these 
hypotheses, the assumption of interpolation, starting from the 
absence of the lines from the current text of later antiquity, has 
rested its case chiefly on the obscurity and purposelessness of the — 
fragment itself. That charge I have endeavored to remove by show- 
ing its organic relation to the opening words of the satire. In the 
next place I would urge that the fragment bears none of the ordinary 
marks of interpolation. As a rule, the interpolator is recognized 
becauses he chooses the broad highway and concocts something of 
a general or universal character drawn from known facts and opinions, 
pertinent to the author whom he impersonates. Of this type are 
the lines prefaced to the Aeneid, ille ego, etc. But there is nothing 


1 Examples of this type of utterance—obscure or veiled allusions of the speaker 
to himself or to another—are frequent in Greek drama: ὡς περὶ ἑτέρου λέγων αὐτὸν 
αἰνίττεται is the comment of the scholiast on the famous example Oed. Rex 449, and 
_ it could be applied with slight modification to our passage. For estimating the 
Horatian quality of our example it may be worth while to call attention to one or two 
others. The opening of the letter to Florus tells the hypothetical case of the slave- 
dealer who sells his slave, with a warning to the purchaser of his one defect. The 
application of the story is left in obscurity down to line 20, where the poet applies it 
to himself: dizi me pigrum, etc. The comment of the Ps. Acron. scholia is interesting 
as showing the use of nempe in the resolution of such passages of obscure allusion— 
interrogative: ut stt nempe dixi, etc. Porphyrio comments: per allegoriam . 
significat, etc. Allegoria is the generic term for every form of oblique or enigniatic 
speech. To the Auctor ad Herenn. our example would be a case of ‘‘significatio . 
quae plus in suspicione relinquit quam positum est in oratione.’’ See the illustration 
under the subdivision per consequentiam (4 [53]. 67). For the figure in the Greek 
scholia to tragedy, see Trendelenburg, Gram. Graec. de arte tragica, Ὁ. 139. Another 
related example in Horace is Epp. i. 15 ad fin. The picture of the scurra Maenius is 
drawn at some length, but the poet leaves in obscurity the purpose of his narrative. 
At line 44 he applies it to himself: nimirum [like nempe] hic ego sum. Examples are 
numerous in Latin comedy, e.g., Ter. Phor. 811; Plaut. Men. 649. 
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of the sort here; our interpolator has out-Horaced Horace. Instead 
of drawing universals from particulars he has reversed the process 
cunningly. Upon quis tam Lucili fautor inepte, with erudite knowl- 
edge of the time and relationships, he has constructed Catone defensore 
tuo; upon ut non hoc fateatur he has invented the conceit of Cato’s 
unconscious confession (emendandi mendosum). Again, feeling (as 
a good Latinist should) that nempe dizi craved some antecedent 
reference to the speaker less direct and specific, he constructed the 
covert allusion subtilior allo qui multum puer, etc. For good measure 
he threw in grammaticorum equitum doctissimus to plague posterity, 
and when he had finished he must have enjoyed the sensation of 
having done a good job. But, alas! too good; for, having worked 
with the knowledge that it was the common fate of interpolations 
to be recognized and thrown out because they were general and com- 
monplace, his spirit must grieve to find that his work is rejected 
because it is found too precise, too concrete, and too well informed. 
But seriously this is not the path of probability. 

Not very different would be the assumption of a contemporary 
author. We should still confront the fact that the contents of the 
eight lines run absolutely parallel to the opening verses of Horace’s 
satire, and bear a distinct relation to it. In short, when it is recog- 
nized (as I hope I have made clear) how the opening lines of the 
satire as usually accepted are the direct outgrowth of our fragment, 
there is only one conclusion left in probability, and that is to recog- 
nize that in origin they were one and continuous. 

In deleting, Horace let go a clever piece of detailed personal 
satire, pungent and whimsical.! What he left as the beginning of 
his revised composition is by contrast colorless and vague. It is 
the generalized complement (τὸ καθόλου) to his preceding detail 
(τὸ καθ᾽ ἑκαστόν). And in this very circumstance we can divine a 
reason which impelled him to cancel his original opening, when in 
the calmer retrospect of a year or two he incorporated the satire 


1 Cf. Lehrs, Q. Hor. Flaccus (Leipsig, 1869), p. cxli: ‘* Dass die ersten vor den gans 
kenntlichen Anfang nempe gesetsten Verse sehr gut sind (ich meine nicht nur metrisch) 
das ist gewiss. Dass der Ton grober ist als Horas ihn je vor dem Publicum anstimmte 
.... ist auch gewiss. Dass sie deshalb nicht von Horas sein kénnten folgt noch 
nicht.” But apparently Lehrsa does not venture to claim the verses as Horatian 
because of the belief (which was common before Holder's edition and is still repeated 
by Luc. Miller) that they are only preserved in late manuscripts. 
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into the first collection of his Sermones. For doubtless the main 
consideration was suppression of the name of Cato, both because the 
use of so prominent and honorable a name seemed a violation of 
that urbanity which Horace professed and of accepted standards of 
personal satire,! and because he no longer chose to do him the honor 
of mention.?, Furthermore, the abrupt beginning with its conceit 
of a demonstration through the quibble mendosum emendare may have 
seemed to him trivial and frigid. For Horace does not often play 
with language and with verbal resemblances. It was undoubtedly 
to him one of those rusticities of a nalver literary taste (so much 
cultivated by Plautus, Lucilius, and even Ennius) which he learned 
early to avoid. But whatever we think of the opening jest, the 
ironical contrast of the critical procedure of Cato and himself is 
clever and in the best satirical vein. 


1 For all the study which has been devoted to Roman satire we still have need of 
an accurate survey of Roman practice and Roman feeling concerning personal satire 
and invective. Leo’s remarks at the beginning of his ‘‘ Varro und die Satire’ (Hermes, 
XXIV [1889], 67) might have furnished the starting-point for such an .nvestigation, 
but they seem to have found little echo in subsequent studies. (Knapp in AJP, 
XXXIII [1912], 134, n. 3, takes issue with Leo, but through strange inversion or mis- 
apprehension of Leo’s meaning, his polemic only reaffirms the same position.) One 
general observation may be made, vis., that personal attack at Rome fluctuates from 
restraint to license according to the stability and order of the commonwealth. In 
Plautus and Terence, we have restraint; in Lucilius license. Again, there is a period 
of license at the end of the Republic and in the period of transition, but restraint with 
the establishment of Augustus’ régime and under the emperors. 

Three stages in the employment of true names in the history of Roman satire are 
briefly summarized by Martial in the preface to his first book. His epigrams, he says, 
are written “Salva tnfimarum quoque personarum reverentia; quae adeo antiquis 
auctoribus defuit, ut nominibus non tantum veris abusi sint, sed magnis."’ Lucilius 
did not hesitate to name the great in his attacks; Horace uses true names but humble 
ones; Juvenal and Martial abstain from real names of living persons altogether. 

2 The gentle art of slaying one’s enemies (or antipathies) by silence was certainly 
not unknown to Horace, and it may explain the pussling absence of not a few names 
of contemporaries who might be expected to appear. But he practiced it silently 
(as, e.g., against Propertius, Epp. ii. 2. 100; perhaps also against Domitius Marsus, 
Carm. iv. 4. 20) and without avowal of purpose such as constitutes the pungent theme 
of two of Martial’s epigrams (δ. 60: ‘‘certum est hanc tibi pernegare famam .... 
nam te cur aliquis sciat fuisse?’’ 12.61: ‘‘frons haec stigmate non meo notanda est’’). 
The familiar couplet of Ovid ex Ponto 4. 3 init. will be remembered in this connection: 

nomine non utar, ne commendere quereila, 
quaeraturque tibi carmine fama meo. 
This form of warfare is especially characteristic of groups or cliques conscious of some 
esoteric bond, like the neo-purists of Horace’s day. The formidable proportions of 
this weapon of Todtechweigen in the annals of German polemics, and Bentley’s famous 
nolus hominem aeternitats tradere, may be recalled ‘n passing. 
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But let no one think that with the deletion of this opening of 
brusque and sprightly satire the composition was thereby reduced 
to restraint and sobriety. For although by this excision the satire 
lost something of its initial keenness of edge—not to say point—it 
still retained some of the most vigorous personal satire that remains 
in the Sermones. An echo of its effectiveness of fire can still be heard 
from the dialogue with Trebatius, to which our. poem furnishes the 
principal background of circumstance and motive. But shorn as 
it is of the words which defined with precision the goal of attack, 
enough is left to testify to the warmth of temper in which it was 
originally composed. For throughout there are touches of vigorous 
and drastic language, sometimes verging on coarseness, which are 
at variance with the fundamentally gentle disposition of Horace, 
and with the avowed principles of i. 3 and 4. I refer not merely to 
the satirical mention of living persons—Hermogenes, Pantilius, 
Demetrius, Fannius—but to the use of offensive epithets of satire 
(especially physical ones, against the Aristotelian precept): pulcher 
Hermogenes (who is let go without epithet in i. 4); simius iste, 
turgidus Alpinus (perhaps unparalleled as a personal epithet); 
Canusinz bilinguis (with double meaning); ineptus Fannius (touched 
only by innuendo in 1. 4, beatus Fannius); an tua demens, vel- 
οὶ absentem Demetrius (cf. absentem qui rodit amicum in i. 4). To 
these might be added such expressions as sale defricutt, risu diducere 
rictum, vilibus in ludis, discipularum ... . plorare—a sufficient 
array of examples to show that here, if anywhere in the writings of 
Horace, our fragment should feel at home. 

I find it hard to understand what stylistic objection can be 
brought against these lines except that of their obscurity, which 
after all is not found to be so very great. When once they are under- 
stood I think that open-minded students must subscribe to the 
judgment of Peerlkamp (who did not claim them as Horatian): 
“utut est, non abhorrent ab ingenio Horatiano et forma satirarum.”’ 
The same extravagance of tone and vigor of language, which the 
examples just cited reveal, serve to explain the two or three peculiar- 
ities of usage which our fragment possesses. They form the principal 
concrete evidence which has been adduced to demonstrate non- 
Horatian origin. Of mendosum emendare I have spoken above. 
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It led, because of the completeness of the sophistical demonstration, 
to the employment of pervincam, which in a more literal meaning 
Horace employs from similar motives of emphasis in Epp. ii. 1. 200. 
Longe with the comparative is rejected by Wélfflin as quite impossible 
for Horace, though he grants it in Serm. 11. 5. 73, vincit longe prius. 
This latter example is admissible because prius is an anomolous form, 
longe subtilior impossible because the comparative form is regular. 
But he allows Sallust at about the same time to use longe saevior. 
But this is statistics gone mad—or blind. The fact is obviously 
overlooked that in both Horatian examples longe is determined not 
by mechanical rule but by emotion, the desire to speak with emphasis 
and vigor, though in this case it be ironical. Multo subtilior, which 
Wolffiin assures us Horace must have used, would be obviously much 
tamer. As I have noted above, longe subtilior is an anticipatory 
step toward the culminating irony—which demanded a superlative— 
of grammaticorum equitum doctissimus.1 This phrase, the boldest 
and most extravagant of the whole composition, because it is bound 
up with considerations of the life of Valerius Cato, it has seemed 
worth while to discuss more at length in the appended excursus. 
Much criticism has been directed against ile and illo in close prox- 
imity referring to different persons. The occurrence of the two words 
at the end of successive verses may be an inelegance which Horace 
would later have avoided (and it might therefore have contributed 
to the deletion of the lines), but no criticism can arise from the differ- 
ence of reference, which would not touch a multitude of other passages 
from every period of Latin usage.? 

1 The other early examples of longe with the comparative, which Wdlfflin cited, 
are likewise determined by a reaching out for more vigorous expression. See 
Bel. Alex. 46. 4 (where the emphasis is marked by the preceding admiranda virtute) 
and Bel. Hisp. 7. 6 (where note δὲ. ... 6). In this whole discussion Wdlfflin seems 
to have overlooked one of the principles of innovation, which in later work he did most 


to illustrate: the wearing out and weakening of familiar formulae (as muito in this 
case) and the search for novel and more effective means of expression. 

* There is no obscurity in tlle . . .. tllo, for tlle obviously continues quit... . 
parat, and tllo is another. The designation of different persons by «le within the same 
sentence or context is extremely common in the comic poets, and examples are collected 
by Bach, in Studemund’s Studien, II, 311. It was undoubtedly a colloquial habit 
throughout the whole history of Latin, and the encroachment of tle upon ἐδ gave to 
the Romance languages their regular pronoun of the third person. Horace does not 
furnish another parallel example, but it is hard to see how he could have expressed 
himself here more in accordance with Latin idiom. For after qui... . parat, ille 
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EXCURSUS: GRAMMATICORUM EQUITUM DOCTISSIMUS 


Among the Greeks at great centers like Alexandria, and in a 
lesser degree at Rome, the grammaticus might exercise his profession 
in the larger and more liberal sense of the word, as the ‘“‘scientia 
eorum quae a poetis historicis oratoribusque dicuntur”’ (Varro); 
but for the most part he was condemned to earn his living by teach- 
ing privately the elements of Greek and Latin to boys and girls— 
litteras doctrinamque puerilem, as Cicero in one place (De or. iii. 38) 
renders the alien word grammatica. The poverty and wretchedness 
of the career were proverbial—‘‘vos, turba Phari censu fraudata, 
magistri.”! Nor did Cato, in spite of his distinction as a teacher and 
the eminence of his friends and pupils, fare better than the rest: 
‘“‘vixit .... ἴῃ summa pauperie et paene inopia” (Suet.). The 
generosity of no patron seems to have rescued him from the condi- 
tions which were common to his guild. But he bore his deprivations 
with philosophical fortitude, which (as his pupil Furius says) evoked 
wonder, ‘‘quibus ille disciplinis | tantam sit sapientiam assecutus”’ 
(Suet. tbid.)—a quality of goodness which may be reflected in 
Horace’s ironical quo melior vir et est. That he was hot-tempered 
and polemical may be guessed from the same pupil’s en tecur Cratetis! 
(ibid.), a characteristic which would perhaps explain the warmth 
with which Horace’s strictures upon Lucilius in the fourth satire 
had been resented by Cato and his school. This same quality led 
him to reply to his enemies and critics in general, and especially 
to the imputation of servile origins, in a work entitled Indignatto, 
affirming “ingenuum se natum ... . et pupillum relictum, eoque 
facilius licentia Sullani temporis exutum patrimonia” (ibid.). That 
is the idiomatic and only reasonable continuative pronoun; while after a comparative, 
sllo is regularly employed, especially at the end of the verse. Cf. Serm. ii. 3. 311, minus 
illo; Juv. 7. 109, acrior illo; 4. 100, saevior illo; δ. 139, dulcior illo; 11. 61, minor 
tllo. In our passage tsto has been proposed and is read by Luc. Miller, but the cor- 
rection has no more claim to consideration than many such which the older critics 
made in Plautus and Terence. See, e.g., Bentley, on Ter. Phor. 332, who is offended 
by ‘‘in sllés fructus est, in tills opera luditur.’’ Good examples from later usage are 
Ovid Ars am. i. 227, and Quintilian iii. 6. 93 (where Spalding proposed hic for the 


Second sile). 


1Ovid Fastt iii. 829. For the reading Phars (=Alezandriae or Aegypti) cf. 
Merkel ad loc. For other references see the passages collected by Becker-GGll, Gallus, 
II, 85, Suetonius De gram. passim, and the familiar line of Juvenal (7. 215) quantum 
grammaticus meruit labor. See also the epitaph in Dessau 8436. 
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he convinced or silenced his detractors is not likely. On the con- 
trary, it is the nature of such replies to afford new material for satiri- 
cal attack. Our perplexing phrase grammaticorum equitum might 
in fact yield the surmise that Cato claimed to have lost a patrimony 
in his youth, which would have entitled him to the census equester.! 
It is perhaps with malicious irony that Horace sets side by side the 
fact of Cato’s real position and poverty (grammaticus) with his 
pretensions to social position and wealth (eques). The best possible 
commentary on the paradox which these words contain is furnished 
by Horace himself in this same satire at vs. 75: 
an tua demens 
orltbus in ludts dictari carmina malis ? 
non ego: nam satis est eguifem mihi plaudere. 
The humor of the phrase lies not only in the paradoxical juxtaposition 
of ideas, but also in an element of verbal parody. Cato is called, not 
Romanorum equitum (the metrical equivalence of which with our 
phrase underlies its satire), but grammaticorum equitum doctissimus. 
The grammatici are organized into a state with an aristocracy of 
their own. It is the same figure of humor that is employed in 
Epp. 1. 19. 39: 
non ego nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor 
grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor, 
where Horace attributes to the grammatici the tribal organization 
of the city. But apart from the speculative element in this explana- 
1The autobiographical apologia seems to have been a literary form much in 
vogue, especially among scholars and literary men of humble origin. It probably 
owed something both in form and in spirit to the example which Lucilius had set 
(Book xxvi). Defense of humble origin or refutation of the charge of servile birth 
was one topic which can still be detected, and furnishes us a clue to the character of 
this literature. Thus Cato in his Indignatio had affirmed ingenuum se natum. Saevius 
Nicanor, besides his grammatical commentaries, was the author of a “ satyram quoque 
in qua libertinum se esse indicat.’’ The more accurate biographical detail concerning 
Orbilius (which includes the statement of his equestrian rank) is probably due to some 
such work, possibly to the “‘librum, cui est titulus Περιαλγής, continentem querelas 
de iniuriis,’’ etc. (Suet. 9). The classical example of this type is Horace's sixth satire 
(‘‘cum referre negas quali sit quisque parente | natus, dum ingenuus’’). Cf. the 
writer's paper on ‘The Literary Form of Hor. Serm. i. 6,” in AJP, XXIII (1902), 
388. When Horace came before Maecenas he did not claim that he was sprung from 
ap illustrious father; ‘‘non ego circum | me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, | sed quod 
eram narro.’’ This and other similar observations may suggest the nature of the 
claims that were commonly made in works of this sort, and the hint that he might 


have represented himself ag a knight (Satureiano caballo?) with large estates may 
cast some light on the satire contained in our phrase. 
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tion the general purpose and meaning of Horace’s phrase is clear—to 
make mocking recognition of Cato’s distinction in his profession. To 
call him a grammaticus eques accomplishes this, just as Juvenal 
(ix. 10) mocks at the distinction of gentility which the now wretched 
Naevolus once enjoyed in his low profession, calling him with similar 
phrase vernam equitem.' But real equestrian rank was as alien to 
one as to the other. 


Nzw Haven 


1 Lewis renders ‘‘ genteel buffoon’’; Weidner, ‘‘scurra elegantior.’”’ As applied to 
the creature of Juvenal’s page the general aristocracy of the equites is sufficient 
motive; as applied to a grammaticus subtiior like Cato, critic and arbiter of things 
literary, there would come into play a further connotation of equites, as discriminating 
judges—in the first instance of the drama, and by natural extension of literature in 
general. Cf. Serm. i. 10. 75 (cited above), Ars. Poet. 248, Epp. ii. 1. 185-87. 


A NEW CLUE TO THE EMENDATION OF LATIN TEXTS 
By W. M. Linpsay 


Everyone knows that minuscule, even early minuscule Latin 
MSS written in Ireland or England, or at Continental monasteries 
where Irish or English script was practiced, are full of abbreviation- 
symbols, such as ἢ, “non,” p, “prae,’’ δα, “esse,” tm, “tantum,” 
tn, ‘‘tamen,” 29,“contra,”’ also that those written in other Continental 
scriptoriums use abbreviation too, but not to the same extent. For 
example, of these half-dozen symbols only the first three would be 
current in Continental script of, let us say, the ninth century. And 
everyone believes that all ancient MSS (let us say of the fifth century) 
wrote words in full and eschewed abbreviation. It does not seem to 
play a part in Latin MSS until minuscule writing comes into vogue 
(in the eighth century). 

Only one class of ancient MSS is recognized as an exception, 
namely legal MSS (before Justinian’s famous edict). The fifth- 
century uncial codex of Gaius at Verona is crammed with abbrevia- 
tion-symbols, such as n, “non,” p, “prae,” ée, “esse,” qd, “quidem,” 
tm, “tamen,”’ qa, 66 quia,” at, “etiam,” ig, “igitur,”” qi, “ quamvis.” 
These are partly the same as the minuscule symbols, partly different. 
For example, qd would not denote “quidem” in a minuscule MS, 
but “quod.” 

The accepted theory of Latin abbreviation fails to account for the 
difference. It declares the eighth-century minuscule scribes to have 
revived these old symbols of fifth-century legal writing, symbols that 
had remained in abeyance for some two hundred years. But if this 
“resuscitation” theory be true, why should qd, which in the fifth 
century denoted “quidem,” denote ‘‘quod”’ in the eighth? 

Anew theory was broached in Zentralbl. f. Bibliothekswesen, X XIX, 
56, that abbreviation had never really fallen into abeyance, but was 
practiced continuously in non-calligraphic script, developing and 
altering from one generation to another; that these symbols in the 
Verona Gaius were not really restricted to legal MSS and should not 
(CLassicaL ParLo.toay XI, July, 1916] 270 
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be called “Νοῖδο Juris’”’ but rather “ancient Notae.” This ‘“con- 
tinuity’”’ theory was confirmed by the discovery in Egypt of papyrus 
fragments containing speeches of Cicero written with these ancient 
Notae (n, ‘‘non,’’ ée, ‘‘esse,” qd, “quidem,’’ tm, “tamen,”’ tb, “tibi,”’ 
ig, “igitur,’”’ and so on). A new avenue was opened for the emenda- 
tion of texts. Till this discovery was made it had been thought that 
it was only editors of legal texts who had to reckon with the possibility 
of errors caused by abbreviation-symbols of the pre-minuscule period. 
The Cicero papyrus proved the contrary. Suppose it had fallen into 
the hands of ninth-century transcribers. They would have had no 
difficulty in interpreting rightly some of the symbols (such as ἢ, 
‘“‘non,”’ δα, “esse’’) which had remained in continuous use down to 
their own day. But they would have stumbled at others (such as 
tb, “‘tibi,” ig, “igitur’”’) which had gone out of fashion long before. 
And they would have been led into error by a few (such as qd, “qui- 
dem,’’ tm, “‘tamen”’) whose meaning had changed in the interval (qd 
now denoting “quod,” not “quidem,” and tm, “tantum,’’ not 
“tamen’’). 

The plate which accompanies this article exhibits another example 
of an ancient (fifth- or sixth-century ?) non-calligraphic MS which 
used these ancient Notae, a MS of the grammarian Marius Victorinus. 
The plate represents (in natural size) fol. 4° of a MS in the Vatican 
Library, Pal. lat. 1753. 

Not that the ancient MS itself is there. What we actually have 
is a transcript made at Lorsch not later than the first half of the 
ninth century. But the ancient exemplar is reflected in the tran- 
script as in a mirror. The Lorsch transcribers have (more or less 
thoroughly) transferred the abbreviation-symbols bodily from the 
exemplar into their transcript, and so have enabled us almost to see 
the exemplar with our own eyes, without requiring the aid of 
imagination. 

This precious relic of the ancient book-world we owe, not so much 
to the conscientiousness of the transcribers, as to the nature of the 
text they were transcribing. An early section (from which the plate 
is taken) deals with spelling. The several letters of the alphabet 
come under mention. A ninth-century transcriber would soon 
realize the impossibility of picking his way through the obstacles 
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offered by these letters on the one hand and the puzzlingly similar 
abbreviation-symbols on the other. Look at the sentence (a little 
below the middle of the page) on the spelling with C and with QU: 
“nam concussus QU a quatio habeat originem ... . at tamen per 
C quam per Q scribuntur”’ (Keil, Gram. lat., VI, p. 13, ll. 21-23). 
How could an ignorant scribe distinguish QU, the abbreviation- 
symbol of ‘‘quamvis,’” from QU the letter-group? It is no wonder 
that, although he attempted to grapple with these symbols in the 
first page or two (misrendering the ancient ‘‘quod”’ symbol in p. 3, 
1. 9K., as “‘quia’’), he soon gave up the struggle and resigned himself 
to making exact copies of them, as they stood in the exemplar, without 
troubling his head over their meaning. The exemplar seems to have 
been an uncial MS, for the symbol tm (‘‘tamen’’) in the sentence 
just quoted is written in uncial, not minuscule, letters. Anyone 
can see the difference between its m (uncial m) and the other m’s on 
the page. And the αὖ (“quamvis’’) has uncial lettering too, although 
leas easily recognized; for the minuscule on this page is fairly large 
and regular, not far removed from the half-uncial and uncial types. 
The transcription of the exemplar was divided among a number of 
monks. Some of them use much smaller and less regular script; 
and in their pages a transferred symbol in its uncial lettering stands 
out far more clearly from the context. Others again are less chary of 
interpreting the unfamiliar signs. 

There is (or was) in the: Valenciennes Library a MS copied 
directly from the Lorsch (now Vatican) MS. It was written in the 
St. Amand scriptorium, and a few of its readings are given in Keil’s 
critical apparatus. One or two of the ancient Notae have actually 
survived into this ‘‘second remove” from the archetype, especially 
on the pages where they stood in clear contrast to the neighboring 
words. But on such pages as that represented in the plate the St. 
Amand scribe could hardly be expected to realize that he had to deal 
with anything else than ordinary Lorsch abbreviation, and must be 
forgiven for his attempts to interpret it. 

More important is another ninth-century transcript (more prob- 
ably mediate than immediate) from the ancient exemplar. It is a 
Paris MS, marked B in Keil’s critical apparatus, while the Lorsch 
transcript is marked A. Where it was written is not known, but we 
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can guess that the scriptorium (Corbie?) was not so thoroughly 
under Insular (English or Irish) influences as the Lorsch scriptorium 
(where Anglo-Saxon script was still practiced at this time). For 
the ancient Nota of “quod,’’ namely g with an oblique cross-stroke, 
would denote in Insular script “‘quia,’”’ but in (some) Continental 
scripts ‘“‘qui.’”’ In the Paris MS we sometimes find the error “qui” 
whereas the Lorsch transcribers regularly write “quia,” as often as 
they are not content to leave the symbol as they found it. 

The text of Marius Victorinus, derived from a single archetype 
which was permeated with this fertile causa erroris—a partially 
obsolete system of abbreviation—is clearly a case where paleography 
can help textual criticism. Paleography has already provided a list 
of all known ancient Notae (see the Index to Studemund’s apograph 
of the Verona Gaius, and my additions in Mélanges Chatelain) and 
a list of all symbols current’ in (1) Insular, (2) Continental script of 
the eighth and ninth centuries (see my Notae Latinae). The Vatican 
MS, however, makes everything easy. It is the key to the gate 
between the (nearly) correct text of the ancient exemplar and the 
corrupt text of the Paris transcript. When we have collected 
all its symbols in uncial lettering we find ourselves provided with a 
passably full list of the ancient Notae employed by the writer of the 
exemplar. One or two more can be guessed with fair certainty from 
mistakes of the Paris or the Vatican MS or both. A rough list will 
be found on p. xiv (‘‘Additions and Corrections’’) of my Notae Latinae. 
Here I will mention only the symbols most likely to mislead a ninth- 
century transcriber and will put them in capitals, omitting the 
abbreviation-stroke above (partly for convenience of printing, partly 
because ancient scribes often omitted it and contented themselves 
with a dot on each or one side of the symbol): 

AT, ‘“‘a(u)-t(em).”’ At the beginning of the ninth century this 
symbol was known only? at a few centers of English script. The 


1 Something still remains to bedone. Separatelistsof the symbols current at Lorech, 
at St. Amand, and the other writing-centers would be very handy. 

81] would now print on p. 13 of Notae Latinae, instead of “δια also still shows itself,” 
rather ‘‘Where it shows itself . . . . it may come from an Anglo-Saxon exemplar or one 
with ancient Notae.” In the sentence cited at the beginning of § 14 the Monte Cassino 
scribe (who found the symbol in his Fulda exemplar) probably meant ater, not autem: 
“‘Livy was singularly black and beardless’’(!). The Fulda scribe may have meant the 
same. 
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ordinary transcriber would interpret it either as ater (for ¢ with 
abbreviation-stroke above denoted ‘“‘ter”) or aut (for wu was often 
expressed by a suprascript stroke exactly like the abbreviation-stroke) 
or at (see below on the “‘etiam’’ symbol). . 

2 (like a large “‘two”’ or a form of capital Q), ‘“‘contra.’’ Since q 
denoted quae (in Insular script mainly) this would be the natural 
expansion of the strange symbol by a ninth-century transcriber; : 
though he might, if the sense seemed to require it, substitute some 
other small word beginning with g. He would never dream of 
contra. 

ET, ‘‘e-t(iam).” An Irish transcriber might interpret this 
symbol rightly; others would be likely to take it for ef with an apex 
(or sign of long quantity, a sign often shaped exactly as the abbrevia- 
tion-stroke) added above. This addition was not uncommon with 
monosyllables, even with short vowel, e.g., an. 

I with oblique cross-stroke, “inter.’’ Irish transcribers were 
quite familiar with the symbol. To others it might appear an 
unusual symbol of zn, but would rather suggest an 7 which had been 
written in error and obliterated. They would be likely to omit it in 
their transcript. Among the ancient Notae were a number of 
symbols of this misleading shape, such as D (with transverse stroke) 
for any part of the verb dico, R (with the same) for any case of the 
noun res. To indicate the plural these symbols were doubled, DD, 
RR. They would be productive of omissions in transcripts. 

QU, “‘q(uam)-v(is).” Absolutely anintelligible to ninth-century 
transcribers. They would interpret it as “‘qum,’’ understanding the 
stroke above the u to be the m-stroke, and would put cum (the usual 
spelling of the word) in their transcript. 

QS, ‘q(ua)-s(i).”” An Irish (or Insular?) scribe (who expressed 
the word by “‘qsi”) might interpret this rightly. The scribe of the 
Paris MS seems to have fallen victim to the delusion that it meant 
quibus. 

QA, “q(ui)-a.” Absolutely unfamiliar in the ninth century, 
when it would suggest rather qua than quam. But a lucky guess at 
quia would not be impossible; for it has the form of a “contraction” 
(the final letter being part of the symbol), and most mediaeval 
symbols were “contractions”? (as opposed to “suspensions’’). 
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QD, “q(ui)-d(em).” Would mean quod in the ninth century, 
except to Irish scribes, who had a symbol of their own for quod. 
Many English scribes used both the Irish sign and the other. 

ΤῊ, ‘“‘t(a)-m(en).”’ In the ninth century this was the Insular 
symbol of tantum. Continental scribes, if quite unaware of the 
Insular practice, might interpret it as tum, taking the abbreviation- 
stroke for a suprascript (conventional) wu. 

The list might be extended, but the purpose of this article is 
to stimulate rather than to carry out investigation. Provided with 
these nine examples alone, anyone who takes the trouble of reading 
through a few pages of Keil’s text and critical apparatus will see how 
wonderfully this clue guides him through the labyrinth. Nine-tenths 
of the manuscripts’ corrupt readings he finds to be misinterpretations 
of ancient Notae. The Paris MS reads with fatal consistency at for 
autem, et for etiam, cum for quamvis, and so on. And he can improve 
Keil’s text on page after page: e.g., on p. 4, 1. 5, add, not eorum, but 
rerum (RR with transverse stroke); on p. 5, |. 6, read not quia 
but quod (Keil’s account of the reading of A is imperfect here); 
on p. 11, 1. 16, not sed et but sed etiam, and so on. [If all the ancient 
Notae of the exemplar had been interpreted rightly in the extant 
MSS the text would hardly require editing. There is only a single 
gate that shuts off the corrupt text from the true. And the Vatican 
MS is the key that opens the gate. 

Will not some student of the American School at Rome take for 
his thesis an investigation of the Vatican MS and publish (1) a fuller 
list of its ancient Notae than iny brief examination in the Easter 
holidays of last year allowed; (2) details of the corrupt readings 
due to misinterpretation of them? There must be other Latin 
authors (perhaps chiefly grammarians) the tradition of whose text 
has been like that of the text of Marius Victorinus, but for whom a 
key-codex, like the Vatican MS, is wanting. In editing them we are 
under the same difficulty as we should be if we had only Keil’s B, 
not his A, to help us. These details would be useful sign-posts to 
guide an editor. A thesis by a former student of the school, Shipley, 
Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin MSS (Macmillan, New York, 
1904), contains a study of another Vatican MS, Reg. lat. 762, and has 
proved of great value to editors. The MS was a Tours ninth-century 
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transcript of an uncial MS of Livy (the Codex Puteanus, now at 
Paris); and the booklet explains in detail the various errors to which 
the ninth-century transcribers of this fifth-century uncial exemplar 
(without ancient Notae) show themselves liable. We all realize 
nowadays the necessity of paleographical knowledge for Latin 
scholars. ‘Textual emendation at haphazard is going out of fashion. 
It is true that discoveries in the Fayoum have here and there con- 
firmed a conjecture which previously had no stronger claim than 
half-a-dozen rivals. But we may say of conjectural emendations 
what Cicero says of dreams: Out of so many, what wonder if one or 
two become true? Seeing that texts took their corruptions mainly 
from the hands of inediaeval scribes, common-sense tells an editor that 
his first duty is to acquaint himself with these obvious inlets of error. 
Most editors have neither time nor opportunity for a minute study 
of mediaeval paleography and must look for help to manuals like 
Shipley’s. It shows us how errors crept into the transcription of 
uncial exemplars, especially of historical texts. The thesis now sug- 
gested would do the same for grammatical texts and perhaps others. 

For we may fairly assume that technical treatises—on law, 
grammar, rhetoric, etc.—would be the most suitable for the non- 
calligraphic form of publication, in which economy of material was 
secured by a free use of ancient Notae. Of the wonderful collection 
of grammatical works amassed by Columban in the library of Bobbio 
at the beginning of the seventh century, many would in all probability 
be so written. They are often the archetypes of all existing MSS and 
have disappeared after being transcribed. A theological work, 
perhaps by Columban himself, a commentary on the Psalms, seems 
to have been written’ with pre-minuscule Notae (see p. 70 of my 
Early Irish Minuscule Script, Parker, Oxford, 1910). And a St. 
Bertin transcript of Augustine’s Letters appears to come from a 
similar exemplar (zbid.). Perhaps another grammatical instance is 
the exemplar of Berne 207. But a re-examination of this MS is neces- 
sary before one can be sure. Marx’s paleographical account (hardly 

1A copy made for private use would be likely to be non-calligraphic. The subscrip- 
tion at the end of the Marius Victorinus exemplar: “FELICITER UTERE STEPHANE 
SCRIPTOR ET LECTOR,” suggests at first sight that Stephanus wrote it for his own 


use. But a comparison of the subscription at the end of Book II makes the suggestion 
lees attractive. 
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satisfactory to paleographers) of the archetype of the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium (see the preface to his edition) suggests the possibility of a 
rhetorical example. But here too re-examination of the evidence is 
necessary. Mommeen infers from certain corruptions of the text 
an exemplar of this kind for the Vegetius-portion (Hermes, I, 130) - 
and the Prosper-portion (Chronica Minora, I, 371) of that uncial MS 
in the Vatican Library (Reg. lat. 2077) which contains the palimpsest 
Cicero Verrines fragments. The investigation proposed above will 
also improve both Keil’s apparatus for the text and the text itself. 
And although Apthonius’ work on Metre, which has been incorporated 
with Victorinus’ grammar (pp. 31 med.—173K.), is rather dull, the 
preceding pages are of great interest to students of the Latin language. 
They seem to be notes taken from Victorinus’ lectures (see American 
Journal of Philology of this year). But the chief result of the investi- 
gation will be to provide a new clue to emendation, especially of 
grammatical texts. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 
March, 1916 


THE LOT ORACLE AT DELPHI 
By Frank EGiLeston Rossins 


The inquiry! begins with a graceful painting on the inside surface 
of a fifth-century Attic cylix now in the museum at Berlin (Fig. 1).? 
Aegeus is seen in the very act of consulting the oracle about his child- 
lessness, and is about to receive the obscure answer which, according 
to the story preserved by the Greek authors, puzzled him so much.® 
The column which divides the scene shows that the consultation takes 
place within the sanctuary; Aegeus, at the right, awaits the answer 
of the prophetess seated to the left on a tripod, and the names of the 
two, Aegeus and Themis, are given above them. For the rest, 
Furtwingler’s comment may be quoted: “Die Priesterin, durch — 
deren Mund Apollon spricht, sitzt, genau so wie es die Pythia zur 
Zeit des Malers auch tat, auf dem Dreifuss, um géttliche Eingebung 
zguerhalten. Sie wird hier Themis (Θέμις) genannt, mit einem mytho- 
logisch nicht gerechtfertigten Namen. Denn unter Themis ver- 
standen die Griechen eine Doppelgingerin der Erdgottin, die 
ihrerseits einst allerdings auch in Delphi Spriiche erteilte, aber schon 
vor Apollon, sogar vor Phoebe, welche dieser abléste. Dem schlan- 
ken, ziichtigen Madchen, das wir hier sehen, fehlt ja auch véllig 
die matronale Erscheinung welche sich vom Bild der Erdgéttin 
nicht trennen lasst. Aigeus konnte nur eine Pythia befragen. 
Dichterischer Sprachgebrauch, welcher Orakelspriiche mit θέμιστες 
bezeichnet, verfiihrte wohl dazu, der Sprecherin Apollons den Namen 
Themis zu verleihen. Das Madchen auf dem Prophetenstuhl sinnt 
in sich gekehrt, in der Rechten Apollons heiligen Lorbeer, in der 

1The author wishes hereby to acknowledge the great help he has derived from 


his colleague, Professor Campbell Bonner of the University of Michigan. Many of 
the essential arguments of this paper are due to Professor Bonner’s suggestion. 

2 Furtw&ngler-Reichhold, Grtechische Vasenmaleret, Taf. 140; Arch. Anseiger 
(1854), p. 427; Winter, Jangere attische Vasen, Ὁ. 52; Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 4, pp. 103—4, Taf. 327-28; Miller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der alten Kunst, II, 947; 
Welcker, Alte Denkmdaler, II, 237; Decharme, Mythologie, p. 107, Fig. 65; J. E. Harri- 
son, Themis, p. 481. 

3 Euripides Medea 678 ff.; Plutarch Vit. Thes. 3 ff. 
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Linken eine Schale, wie wir annehmen miissen, angefillt mit dem 
Wasser der kastalischen Quelle, welches sie zum Weissagen begeis- 
tert. .... 


Fia. 1 


Furtwingler devotes most of his attention to the name given to 
the prophetess: does the painter intend her really to be the Themis, 
who, according to one account, took over the ancient oracle at Delphi 
from the earth-goddess Gaia, her mother, and in turn was succeeded 
by Apollo, or, according to another, receiving the oracle from Gaia 
turned it over to Phoebe, who in her turn gave it to Apollo;' or is she 
simply a priestess of Apollo, a Pythia, named Themis perhaps because 
the responses of the god were sometimes called θέμιστες ἢ Fortu- 
nately the present investigation does not require a definite solution 


1 Paus. x. 5. 6; Aesch. Zum. 1 ff. 
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of this difficulty; but at the same time Furtwangler’s conclusions 
are not, to me at least, entirely satisfactory. It is, in the first place, 
a very striking coincidence that the painter should have chosen to 
assign to a mortal prophetess the name Themis, when the tradition 
that the goddess Themis once ruled the Delphic shrine was so well 
known; this is a prima facie improbability; and it may be doubted, 
furthermore, whether the purchaser of this vase would appreciate 
such a reason as Furtwiingler gives for the assignment of the name. 
Nor is it agreed among archaeologists that Themis should be repre- 
sented, as he says, by a matronly type;! and, with regard to the 
vase under discussion, other critics are content to believe that our 
Themis is really the goddess.? As for the undoubted fact that all the 
accessories of the scene are Delphic—the laurel,® the tripod, and, 
we may add, the phialé—this need cause no great concern. The 
vase-painter has taken them from the Delphi he knew; if he tried 
to represent some more obscure form of consultation, his public would 
probably fail to understand the narrative he is trying to tell, and 
would certainly fail to locate the scene at Delphi; and, in fine, he 
is no archaeologist, but only an artisan of moderate education and 
attainments, and we may expect of him inconsistency and even 
inaccuracy. Surely to such a man it would be natural enough to 
show Themis, the predecessor of Apollo, in the surroundings of 
Apollo’s priestess, and giving oracles in the already time-honored 
manner.‘ 


1 Welcker, Alte Denkm., II, 325 (and Taf. XVI, 31), in his essay “Themis als 
Schlafprophetin,’’ endeavors to show that the figure of a maiden sleeping in front of 
the Delphic tripod is Themis; the sleeping figure by no means agrees with Furt- 
wiangler's notion of the type. Themis as Justitia (see s.v., ap. Daremberg-Saglio, 
Dict., III, 1, p.777, with the citation of Aulus Gellius xiv. 4) was represented as a maiden, 
the Astraea virgo. 

2 Welcker, op. ctt., 237: ‘‘Dass anachronistisch Themis anstatt des Apollons 
ihm wahrsagt schmeichelt in lockrer Weise der attischen Stammeseitelkeit’’; also 
Decharme, loc. cit.; Miss Harrison, op. cit., p. 480: ‘seated on it is not any one par- 
ticular Pythia but Themis herself.”’ 

ὃ Of the laurel Miss Harrison, loc. cit., remarks, ‘‘she is thallophoros.”’ But the 
laurel must be indicative of Delphi as well as the other attributes. 

41 is to be noted that Euripides speaks of a tripod of Themis, to which Apollo 


has succeeded: 
ἐρῶ ἄδικος ἄδικα τότ᾽ ἄρ' ἔλακεν ἔλακεν ἀπό--- 
ῴονον ὅτ᾽ ἐπὶ τρίποδι Θέμιδος ἄρ᾽ ἐδίκασε 
φόνον ὁ Λοξίας ἐμᾶς ματέρος. 
The passage is Orestes 162-65 (Murray's text) and is of later date than the vase-painting. 
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There is, then, after all no compelling reason for the adoption 
of Furtwingler’s dictum that the girl is a priestess and no goddess. 
Welcker! on the contrary has well said that her anachronistic appear- 
ance here flatters the Attic pride of race. Certainly the scene, if 
shared by the father of the national hero, Theseus, and the ancient 
goddess Themis herself, is no commonplace one. But however we 
decide this point, it remains to consider the more important question 
of the girl’s attitude and what she is doing with the objects which 
she holds in her hands, in the explanation of which Furtwangler’s 
statements, I feel, are quite inadequate. 

No one can, I think, doubt that Themis is on the point of uttering 
the answer for which Aegeus came; that is, the painter has shown 
no preliminary rite, but the most dramatic moment of the whole 
story, the actual delivery of the oracle. The laurel twig and the 
phialé, then, are, strictly speaking, out of place; for we read that the 
laurel was chewed, and the water of the sacred spring drunk, before 
the answer was returned, as a means of inspiration.? In fact, the 
drinking of water from some sacred spring seems to have been a pre- 
liminary rite at all the oracles of Apollo.* The anachronism, however, - 
by which the laurel and the phialé appear in the painting is a common 
one in the Greek vases; by this method the artist either epitomizes 
ἃ whole narrative by inserting in the culminating scene, which alone 
is represented, details suggesting the previous steps, or simply indi- 
cates more definitely the place or the mythological story that is 
treated by the use of such objects in a purely symbolic manner.‘ 
Now the laurel may be easily accounted for in this way, but the pose 
of the girl’s figure absolutely forbids us to say the same of the phialé. 
She is too intent upon it or its contents for it to be merely symbolic 
of Delphi, and, furthermore, it is not enough to assert that she is 
about to drink the cup; this, the usual explanation, is entirely 


1 Supra, p. 280, n. 2. 

2 Laurel chewed: Lucian Bts. ace. 2; water drunk, Lucian wdid., 1 and Herm. 60; 
Rohde, Psyche (2d ed.), II, 58, n. 1; Hermann, Lehrbuch (Heidelberg, 1858), II, 257, 
sec. 40, n. 12; Castalia or Cassotis: BouchéLeclerq, La divination dans l’antiquité, 
II, 100, n. 3. 

ὃ Fraser on Paus. ix. 2. 1. 

‘Gardner, Principles of Greek Art, pp. 246, 279-80. 

5 There is no indication that Themis received inspiration thus. 
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inadequate to account for her curious absorption as she looks at it. 
It is part of the painter’s story which he has admirably told in the 
intentness of the prophetess; the cup is no mere symbol, but integral 
and essential to this very scene, and to find the key to the whole 
situation we must find out what the phialé was used for, what is in 
it, and why Themis so earnestly contemplates it, discarding at the 
outset the theory that it contained water from the sacred spring, 
which when drunk was to inspire her. 

Perhaps the explanation that will most readily suggest itself is 
that Themis is reading the future in the surface of a liquid in the 
phialé. This would account very well for her intentness, and if the 
scene were not so plainly Delphic might perhaps be accepted without 
further question, for there is abundant evidence to show that the 
Greeks practiced lekanomancy or hydromancy in various forms.! 
But I have been unable to discover any proof, either literary’? or 
artistic,* that lekanomancy was ever employed at the oracular 
establishment at Delphi, and since it seems quite certain, both from 
the painting itself and from the literary version of the Aegeus legend, 
that the artist intended to locate this scene at Delphi, I am content 
to dismiss the suggestion that Themis is here shown in the rdle of 
lekanomancer. 

There are, however, some scenes of ancient art which from their 
likeness in certain respects to the Themis vase deserve to be exam- 
ined in connection with it. These include groups where Apollo and 
others hold a phialé and seem to be engaged in divinatory rites, and 
the same specious resemblance to lekanomancy is present in most 
of them. It is no easy task to sift out those which are pertinent 
from the great number which are wholly irrelevant; for in many 
parting scenes a girl proffers a phialé to a warrior or warriors, and 
often gods are represented with a phialé as a libation vessel or as 
an even more indefinite attribute. The only groups which will have 


1 3006 Daremberg-Saglio, art. ‘‘Divinatio’’; Paully, art. “Μαρία: Bouché- 
Leclerq, op. cit., I, 184 ff., 339-40; III, 354; W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, chaps. 


vii, viii. 

$ Paus. vii. 21. 13 tells of a spring of Apollo at Kyaneai in Lycia where hydro- 
mantic oracles were delivered; but there is no such testimony as to Delphi. 

δ Daremberg and Saglio give two illustrations of hydromantic acts, Dicé., IT, 1, 
Figs. 2478 and 2481. Neither concerns Delphi. 
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significance for the present purpose are those where the phialé is 
something more than the mere parting or welcoming cup or the 
libation vessel, and I am inclined to think that it will be possible to 
work out an interpretation for them along with the Themis vase 
and on the same lines. 


Fia. 2 


\] 

Most striking among these is the scene engraved on a Praenestine 
cista of the Barberini collection, showing, according to the current 
interpretation, the consultation of Apollo by Oedipus at Delphi 
(Fig. 2).1 Apollo, seated by the Delphic omphalos and holding the 
laurel branch in his left hand, extends toward Oedipus with his right 
a patera which tilts noticeably toward Oedipus. The latter regards 
the contents earnestly, and evinces plain surprise and even con- 
sternation at what he sees. It must certainly be said of this, as 
of the Themis vase, that in view of the attitude of Oedipus it is 
wrong to imagine that the cup is only a welcoming or parting bowl or 
se 1 Mon. Ined., VIII, Pls. XXV-XXX; Daremberg-Saglio, I, art. ‘‘Apollo,’”’ Fig. 
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one for pouring a libation. It is perfectly clear that the proffering 
of the cup and the surprise of Oedipus are essential features of the 
artist’s narrative, and to assume that this is anything else than the 
actual delivery of the oracle is in the nature of an anticlimax. The 
contents of the patera, then, must be in a way the answer itself, and 
it remains to discover what they are. The angle at which the cup is 
held would certainly make it difficult to avoid an awkward spilling 
of any liquid contents, and I believe that therefore it is necessary 
to seek another explanation than lekanomancy for this engraving. 

With this Apollo and with Themis is to be compared the figure 
of Apollo on a vase reproduced in various publications.!. Here he 
is seated, but on a βωμός, and similarly holds the laurel and the phialé. 
Many interpretations have been given by scholars, of which the one 
most generally adopted is that it is connected with the legend that 
Apollo and Artemis visited the hyperborean region.? Others have 
suggested that it is to be linked with the Ion legend,® or that it 
represents the visit of the Amazons to the temple of Apollo Patrois 
after their defeat by Theseus; back of Apollo, according to this view, 
stand Hermes and Theseus.‘ One critic, less explicit, says that it 
shows two young warriors, a Greek and a barbarian, who have come 
to the seat of Apollo to learn an oracle.’ If my surmise is correct, 
that Apollo with the attributes shown in this painting is essentially 
the prophesying god,° this last view has at least so much that is true 
in it, although I am inclined to think that the figure in front of 
Apollo is Artemis and not a barbarian.’ Whatever the story illus- 
trates, the scene is probably one of divination, that is, a consul- 
tation of Apollo, who himself presides over his own oracle. 


1§. Reinach, Petntures de vases antiques recueillies par Millin οἱ Millingen (Paris, 
1891), Millin I, 46; Mialler-Wieseler, op. cit., II, No. 142; Panofka, Heilgdtter, Pi. I, 
10; Lenormant et DeWitte, Elite céramographique, II, Pl. 88 A; Heydemann, Pariser 
Antiken, p. 38; Furtw&ngler, Sammlung Saburoff, I, Einleitung, Vasenbilder 14, No. 12. 

2 Overbeck, Griechtsche Kunstmythologie, ‘‘ Apollon,”’ III, 326, No. 43. 

3 Furtw&ngler. 

4 Lenormant and DeWitte. : 

δ Stephani, Compte rendu de St.-P. (1873), pp. 208, 211; cf. dbid., 1861, Pl. IV. 

6 Cf. the attributes of the god in the Praenestine cista, in the paintings that are 
immediately to be mentioned, and in Arch. Zeit. (1858), Taf. 120, 1. 

7 Cf. the very similar group shown by De Ridder, Vases peints de la Btbliothaque 
Nationale, II, 320, No. 428, where Artemis is unmistakable. 
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Apollo appears in a somewhat similar pose, and with similar 
attributes, in a few other paintings which may be mentioned, although 
there is much less probability than in the ones just mentioned that 
divination is the subject. In one, he is seated on the tripod, in the 
position normally occupied by his priestess, holding with his right 
hand on the level of his eyes a phialé, and with his left a rod or 
scepter. The laurel grows by the side of the tripod, which is also 
flanked by two attendant women, one carrying an oenochoé.' The 
purpose of the phialé may be rather uncertain, but there is a strong 
possibility that it is no more than a libation vessel. Another vase, 
perhaps a forgery, shows the god sitting in a chair, his hand and arm 
resting on the back and holding a wreath; the extended right hand 
supports a bowl deeper than the usual phialé. Before him dances 
Cassandra with torches in either hand.? Another very striking 
scene, which strongly suggests lekanomancy, is engraved on an 
Etruscan mirror; but it has been interpreted with some degree of 
certainty as the rejuvenation of Aeson by Medea in the presence of 
Athena.? 

These groups are all that I am at present able to compare with 
the Themis vase as divinatory scenes of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter. Since the hypothesis of lekanomancy has been dismissed for 
them all, for the reasons stated, the original question still remains 
to be answered, and it will be best to inquire whether there was any 
other form of divination practiced at the Delphic shrine, or con- 
nected in any way with the name of Apollo, by means of which a 
more satisfactory and better grounded explanation of these scenes 
may be presented. 

I believe that they can be satisfactorily explained and the inter- 
pretations successfully defended on literary and historical grounds 
if it be assumed that this class of paintings and engravings has to do 
with kleromancy or thrioboly, that is, some form of divination by 
means of lots or dice. It is hardly necessary to repeat here all the 
abundant evidence that exists to prove the antiquity and the preva- 
lence of such arts in Greece, or even what is known of the various 
forms of manipulation of the divinatory objects employed; but it 

1 Reinach, Répertoire, II, 286, 2. 3 Reinach, op. cit., 296, 2. 

8 Mon. Ined., XI, Pl. III; Annals (1879), pp. 38-53. 
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is enough for the scope of this inquiry to show that Apollo was known 
as a patron of kleromancy, that kleromantic divination was practiced 
at Delphi before the foundation of the later oracle and continued 
there in historical times, and thaf the divining counters used by the 
Delphic kleromancers were kept in a phialé.! 

There is in the first place a valuable bit of evidence to be drawn 
from linguistic sources, which applies both to the question of lot 
oracles in Greece generally and to the existence of one at Delphi. 
It has long been recognized that the term ἀναιρεῖν, “‘to deliver an 
oracular response,’”’ the one most frequently used of the Pythia by 
prose writers, implies the use of lots, from which the priestess selects 
or “‘raises’’ the one that determines the answer; and it has also 
been suggested that χρᾶσθαι, χρησμός, “to give an oracle” and “88 
oracular response,” ordinarily connoting ‘“‘use” and ‘thing used’’ 
in their various allied forms, tend to show the same thing.? 

Tradition, too, makes Apollo a very early patron of kleromancy, 
almost its inventor, in fact. His cult name Klarios is probably 
derived from κλῆρος, “lot,” and this with other facts points, as 
Hermann! says, to the lot as a part of the oldest, essentially Ionian 
cult of Apollo. But the actual use of the lot is far better attested 
for Delphi than for Klaros; at the latter place the priest was inspired 
to prophecy by drinking from the sacred spring,‘ whereas there is 
reason to believe that at Delphi the lot was used either as a primary 
or as a secondary means of divination throughout its history.* The 
sacred lots at Delphi were known as μαντικαὶ ψῆφοι or θρίαι;5 the latter 
word is not well understood, but may perhaps originally have meant 
‘‘ fig leaves,”’ and may give a clue as to the earliest form of the oracle.” 


1Qn kleromancy in general Halliday, op. cit., chap. x, may be consulted. The 
author has collected most of the pertinent passages from the literature. J.G. Fraser's 
annotations to Paus. vii. 25. 10 set forth an important variety of kleromancy practiced 
in Greek temples in later times. 

2 Halliday, p. 211, with citations in ἢ. 1; Farnell, IV, 191. Cf. too the use of 
πεσεῖν with χρησμός. 

8 Op. cit., p. 247, n. 15. 4Tambl. De myet. iii. 11 (Parthey). 

5 Cf. Bouché-Leclerq, I, 194. 

δ Suidas, s.vv. Opal, Opia; Hesychius, 8.00. Opal, θριάζειν; Etym. Magn. s.vv. 
Opla:, Opla; Bekker, Anecd., I, 265, 8.0. θριάσιον πεδίον; Philochorus fr. 196 ap. Zen. 
Prov. cent. v. 75; schol. in Callim. Hymn. Ap. 45. 

7 Etym. Magn. Opla: κυρίως τὰ τῆς συκῆς φύλλα’ καὶ θριάζειν τὸ φυλλολογεῖν. Suidas 
8.0. Opta has a similar statement; and cf. Hesychius 8.0. θριάζειν. For another mean- 
ing (probably not original) see Lobeck, Aglaophamus 13465. 
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According to the legends these mantic lots derived their name 
from the Thriae, three nymphs, and popular etymology connected 
their name in turn with the numerals τρεῖς or τρισσαί. The lexi- 
cographers and mythologists, together with the Homeric hymn to 
Hermes,! afford considerable information about them and Apollo’s 
use of them. According to the lexicographers the three nymphs, 
daughters of Zeus, were the nurses of Apollo and dwelt on Parnassus; 
they discovered the three mantic counters and offered them to 
Athena; she, however, disclaimed them as a thing that did not 
belong to her (for this was in the province of Apollo) and threw them 
into the Thriasian Plain, which thus received its name. According 
to this form of the legend the Thriae were the originators of klero- 
mancy, and they may be supposed to have taught it to their ward. 
Since Apollodorus, in relating the story of Apollo’s cattle, represents 
Apollo as practicing kleromancy, we may infer that this was actually 
the case. Here Apollo is said to have learned “from his divining 
art’”’ who stole the cattle; he exchanged the herd for the lyre of 
Hermes, and later, when Hermes made his flute, he bought this for 
the staff he had formerly used in tending his cattle, together with 
a lesson in divination by lot (διὰ τῶν ψήφων). 

The Homeric hymn to Hermes (ll. 550 ff.) treats of this bargain: 

ἄλλο δέ τοι ἐρέω, Mains ἐρικυδέος vie 

καὶ Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο. . . . .......Ὁ 

σεμναὶ γάρ τινές εἰσι κασίγνηται γεγανῖαι; 
πάρθενοι ὠκείῃσιν ἀγαλλόμεναι πτερύγεσσι 

τρεῖς" κατὰ δὲ κρατὸς πεπαλαγμέναι ἄλφιτα λευκὰ 
οἰκία ναιετάουσιν ὑπὸ πτυχὶ Παρνησοῖο, 

μαντείης ἀπάνευθε διδάσκαλοι, ἣν ἐπὶ βουσὶ 

παῖς ἔτ᾽ ἐὼν μελέτησα' πατὴρ δ᾽ ἐμὸς οὐκ ἀλέγιζεν. 
ἐντεῦθεν δὴ ἔπειτα ποτώμεναι ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ 

κηρία βόσκονται καί τε κραίνουσι ἕκαστα. 

ai δ᾽ ὅτε μὲν θνίωσιν ἐδηδυῖαι μέλι χλωρὸν 
προφρονέως ἐθέλουσιν ἀληθείην ἀγορεύειν" 

ἣν δ᾽ ἀπονοσφισθῶσι θεῶν ἡδεῖαν ἐδωδήν, 
ψεύδονται δὴ ἔπειτα 5? ἀλλήλων δονέουσαι. 

τάς τοι ἔπειτα διδωμι, σὺ δ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἐρεείνων 

σὴν αὑτοῦ φρένα τέρκε, καὶ εἰ βροτὸν ἄνδρα δαείης 
πολλάκι σῆς ὀμφῆς ἐπακούσεται, αἴ κε τύχῃσι. 

1 The lexicographers as cited above; Apollodorus Bidl. iii. 114f.; Hom. Hymn. 
Herm. 550 ff. See also Lobeck, Aglaophamus 814. 
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This passage gives rise to many questions which have no place here. 
It is evident that it has reference to a different set of traditions from 
those found in the other sources, and it may not, indeed, concern 
kleromancy at all, but rather a variety of augury from the flight 
of bees. : , 

It has been said with regard to these legends that they show that 
the lot oracle was abandoned by the cult of Apollo as a lower and 
more fallacious form of divination. This it may well have been, 
and it is true that Hermes was regarded as the patron of dicers. 
But Hermes did not become the possessor of great kleromantic 
oracles, nor do the myths (though I would not press this argument) 
represent Apollo as formally abandoning the lot; he teaches its use 
to Hermes, and only in the Homeric hymn, which probably has no 
reference to kleromancy, gives up the instruments of augury. The 
most that can be inferred is that kleromancy became in the Apolline 
cult secondary to other modes of prediction, and there is strong testi- 
mony for the belief that it was still practiced in historical times at 
Delphi and was always given a place in the ritual of the shrine. 

There is, for example, the story that the Thessalians sent to 
Delphi a number of beans inscribed with the names of persons,' with 
the request that the god should draw one of these and indicate to 
them who was to be their king. Hyginus too uses language of the 
Delphic oracle that fits only kleromancy, when he states that 
Thyestes came to Delphi ad sortes tollendas and of Telephus that he 
petit sortem ab Apolline,? although too much weight should hardly be 
given to the mere verbal expressions of a late Latin writer. The fact 
is better attested that the lot continued to be used at Delphi as a 
means for determining the order of consultation,*? and an obscure 
and corrupt passage of Plutarch refers to the use of the lot, apparently 
not in the actual delivery of the response, but in connection with 
some ritual observances.‘ The best piece of evidence, however, and 
one that throws light upon the question under discussion, is the 

1 Plut. De frat. amor. 21. 492 A., Halliday, p. 211; Farnell, IV, 191. 

3 Fab. 88, 101. 

3 Hermann, op. ctt., p. 253, and p. 258, n. 15. 

4 De οἱ ap. Delph. 16: τῆς γὰρ ἕκτης τοῦ νέου μηνὸς ὅταν xardyy els τὴν Πυθίαν εἴς 


τι πρυτανεῖον, ὁ πρῶτος ὑμῖν γίνεται τῶν τριῶν κλήρων εἰς τὰ πέντε πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἐκείνοις 
τὰ τρία οὐδὲ τὰ δύο βάλλοντες. 
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statement of Suidas preserved in his note on the word Πυθώ; ἐν @ 
[the Delphic sanctuary] χαλκοῦς τρίπους ἵδρυνται καὶ ὕπερθεν φιάλη 4 
τὰς μαντικὰς εἶχε ψήφους, αἵτινες ἐρομένων μὲν τῶν μαντευομένων 
ἥλλοντο καὶ ἡ Πυθία ἐμφορουμένη ἔλεγεν ἃ ἐξέφερεν ὁ ᾿Απόλλων. 

So it seems certain that the counters were in existence in historic 
times and were kept in a phialé. Suidas’ passage, however, gives rise 
to some further questions; for example, just what was the significance 
of the “jumping” of the counters? Farnell! speaks of this as being 
“‘in response to the questions of the consultants; and the functions 
of the Pythoness would seem to be entirely dispensed with in this 
process”; and in a note he says that Suidas seems to contaminate 
two distinct methods. He apparently understands that the two 
methods existed together, which may well have been the case. 
Bouché-Leclerq? too admits that Apollo’s arrival at Delphi did not 
wholly exile kleromancy, which was certainly there in earliest times, 
but that it was used in conjunction with other methods, for example, 
to determine the order of consultation (a fact generally admitted) 
or to decide which of two meanings was to be adopted, in the case 
of an ambiguous oracle; perhaps, too, in cases resembling that of the 
Thessalians already mentioned. Undoubtedly, it is due to the con- 
servatism of religion that this earlier and half-superseded form of 
divination retained through the centuries a place in the ritual, and 
that the mantic counters kept in the sacred place still showed by 
their “jumping’”’—managed we know not how—that the memory of 
their former importance must not fade out of the traditions of the 
shrine. 

The painted and engraved scenes which have already been 
adduced show, I think, that the Greeks did in fact preserve the 
memory of the old lot oracle at Delphi, perhaps even that it did not 
lose its importance until a time much later than usually imagined, 
for artists seldom archaeologize.* I suggest, therefore, that the 

1 Op. cit., IV, 191. 


2 Op. cit., I, 194. Halliday, pp. 211-12, suggeste that ‘‘the consultation of the 
pebbles was a preliminary rite to discover whether Apollo would vouchsafe an answer.’’ 

3 There is evidence in Euripides, of uncertain value to be sure, that the Athenian 
of the fifth century turned as naturally to a kleromantic oracle as to any other, 
when necessity arose. I refer especially to Hipp. 1057 f.; ἡ δέλτος ἥδε, κλῇρον οὐ 
δεδεγμένη, κατηγορεῖ cov πιστά, κτλ, κλῇρος here is usually interpreted (e.g., by 
Wecklein, Paley, Mahaffy and Bury, and Murray in his translation) on the basis of 
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Themis vase, the Praenestine cista, and perhaps the other vase 
whereon Apollo appears are satisfactorily explained by the assump- 
tion, in each case, that the phialé is that mentioned by Suidas, the 
receptacle for the sacred divining counters. In the absence of 
information about the kind of lots used, and about the method of 
interpretation, 1t would be better perhaps to refrain from a fuller 
explanation of these scenes, and especially of the last-mentioned, 
the subject of which is so doubtful. But the Praenestine cista seems 
to show Apollo and Oedipus after the drawing has been made, and 
it is the result of the drawing which causes Oedipus so much surprise, 
while Themis is shown in a moment of deliberation just before 
“taking up”’ the lot. 

It may be well at this point to consider an obvious objection 
to the explanation proposed for the Themis vase. Will this form of 
divination fit the story of Aegeus handed down in literature? . The 
Euripidean version—which is substantially that of Plutarch—is 
found in the Medea, ll. 678-81. Aegeus has told Medea that he has 
returned from the ancient oracle of Phoebus—observe that in the 
literary form of the legend it is not Themis—and Medea has been 
informed that she may ask of him what the god said. Then follows 
(ll. 678 ff.): 

MH. τί δῆτ᾽ ἔχρησε; λέξον, εἰ θέμις κλύειν. 
ΑΙ. ἀσκοῦ με τὸν προύχοντα μὴ λῦσαι πόδα 
ΜΗ. πρὶν ἂν τί δράσῃς ἢ τίν᾽ ἐξίκῃ χθόνα; 
ΑΙ. πρὶν ἂν πατρῴαν αὖθις ἑστίαν μόλω. 
The answer of the god was certainly cryptic and complicated; could 
it have been gained by the use of lots? I believe that this difficulty, 
the reality of which must be granted, can be met, and I shall outline 
a few reasons for such a belief. (1) It is possible—though I do not 
think it necessary to assume this—that the vase-painter has in mind 
a version of the legend of Aegeus entirely different from the literary 


scholia on these lines and on Phoen. 838 ff. as referring to signs used by augurs to 
describe the flight of birds; but the scholia have only the doubtful (and hesitating) 
support of Eustathius, In Il., p. 317, 52; and Weil in his note confidently explains 
the passage as referring to kleromancy. As to Phoen., 838 ff., which has been inter- 
preted on the same grounds as a reference to ornithoscopy alone, it is to be noted 
that Hermann (op. cit., II, 248, n. 16) pronounces it a combination of ornithoscopy 
with kleromancy, with the excellent confirmation to be taken from Pindar Pyth. 
iv. 190. The scholia may easily be worthless, and most probably kleromancy enters 
into both Euripidean passages. Nothing, however, can be inferred from Jon 908. 
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one, and that in this version the oracle appeared in simpler form. 
We have already seen that in the introduction of Themis for Apollo 
he has violently disagreed with the better-known form of the story. 
But there is no further suggestion in ancient records of a different 
version from that known to Euripides, so that it will be well, if pos- 
sible, to rest the defense of this interpretation on other grounds. 
(2) Although in its simplest form lot divination must have given for 
the most part simple ‘‘yes” and “no” answers, or have served to 
designate names and individuals out of a group, there were forms 
that could return answers of greater complexity; and although we 
know little of the form of the old Delphic oracle, it may well be 
that it too could on occasion return more than mere positive and 
negative responses. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
priests at the shrine, who were of course experts in the science of 
kleromancy, would have at their command various forms to suit the 
different needs of consultants. As a bare suggestion it might be 
said that if the science of interpreting the veining of leaves, for 
example, as developed in ancient Delphi, there would be a possi- 
bility of great complexity in the responses. It has been seen that the 
name θρίαι may well have meant originally “fig leaves,’”’ and there 
is evidence of the employment of very similar means of divination 
elsewhere, so that this suggestion, which, however, I do not care to 
insist upon, is not so unlikely as it may seem at first sight.' (3) It 
must be remembered that the form of the oracles as finally delivered 
to the consultant was the result of formulation of the original material 
derived from the god’s mouthpiece. In later times it is well known 
that the priests of the temple interpreted and put into verse the unin- 
telligible mutterings of the Pythia and that often their cunning led 
them-to employ enigmatic or ambiguous terms. The form of the 

1 Professor Bonner has pointed out to me that there is a Japanese custom of 
divining by the interpretation of the cracks in a heated tortoise-shell. Omoplatoscopy 
in fact, a rite practiced by many races (and in certain forms by the classical nations; 
cf. Halliday’s index), is of the nature suggested. Cf. Hastings, Encycl. of Religion 
and Ethics, IV, 789, 802 (for the Japanese custom). There is a record of divination 
by means of palm leaves, on which the names of the gods were to be written, in Pap. 
Oxy. 886 (Grenfell and Hunt, Ozyrhynchus Papyri, VI, 200f.; also in G. Milligan, 
Selections from the Greek Papyri [Cambridge, 1912], pp. 110 ff.). The South American 
Aymar& Indians practice divination by means of coca leaves (reported, but with not 


much detail, by Adolph F. Bandelier, The Islands of Titicaca and Koats, Hispanic 
Society, New York, 1910, Part III, 126). 
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response to Aegeus as reported by Euripides, in fact, gives evidence 
in its cryptic wording of having been subjected to this very process. 
So too in the early days, or whenever kleromancy was used, the klero- 
mantic oracles may have been delivered in verse based upon a much 
simpler original derived from the nature or the combination of the 
lots. (4) The best way out of the difficulty, however, is to point to 
the usage of vase-painters generally and to say that our artist did 
not in the first place attempt to illustrate, accurately and consistently, 
the Aegeus legend, and that in the second place he did not stop to 
analyze the whole matter as closely as we have done. The results 
of studies of the vase-paintings based on Homeric subjects have 
conclusively shown that the painter’s object was not to illustrate, 
in the proper sense of the word. So here the artist has in the first 
place made so free with the legend as to introduce Themis—a grati- 
fying mark of antiquity, doubtless—and then in keeping with his 
portrayal of the ancient goddess he has depicted a form of divination 
different from the one ordinarily employed in his time, but still in 
use at Delphi and bearing the reputation of the highest antiquity. 
And he did this without considering the difficulty it makes with 
regard to the form of the oracle traditionally received by Aegeus. 
But even this, the last remaining obstacle, might perhaps also be 
removed if we knew exactly what the Delphic oracular lots were, 
how they were interpreted, and how the answers were finally formu- ὁ 
lated, or, what is more to the point, with what sort of kleromancy 
the artist himself was familiar and which he had in mind when he 
depicted this scene. 

I realize that the question here considered is of such a nature that 
one would be rash to call the conclusion that has been reached 
a solution and not a theory. But though these arguments may not 
amount to an exact demonstration, I would again point out, in 
closing, that the hypothesis here advocated has strong support from 
the side of sacred history, and that it affords a better explanation 
than has hitherto been advanced for the deep meditation of Themis 
and the dismayed surprise of Oedipus. Perhaps further investi- 
gation might show that other scenes in which Apollo holds the phialé 
are capable of similar interpretation; but this would have to be 
done with the greatest caution. 

Universiry oF MICHIGAN 
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THE COST OF LIVING IN ROMAN EGYPT 
By Louis C. Wrst 


The material here presented has been gathered in a search after 
evidence relating to the exchange of commercial products between the 
different provinces of the Roman Empire, a work still uncompleted. 

While having little, if any, direct connection with the larger 
problem, the facts gathered together in the accompanying tables 
are interesting and valuable, for they show clearly the conditions 
under which one part of the Empire lived and worked; they also 
show the nature of the objects which entered most largely into the 
internal trade of Egypt. 

The lists of articles with their prices are in large part self- 
explanatory, and accordingly no attempt will be made here to do more 
than emphasize in a general way the main points of interest. This 
will be done by considering the material from two different points 
of view; in the first place by dividing it into chronological periods, 
so that the relationship of prices within each period and in com- 
parison with other periods may be seen; in the second place by select- 
ing some commodity other than money as the standard of value, and 
on this basis considering the relation of prices to the wages of labor. 
Finally, an attempt will be made to compare the prices in the papyri 
of the early fourth century with those in Diocletian’s edict and to 
point out how far our opinion of that edict is affected by the 
comparison. 

In the way of a thorough understanding of all the information 
offered by these prices there is at present one great difficulty: Le., 
the impossibility of determining the exact value of the coins men- 
tioned in the papyri. But despite this, many interesting facts are 
clear, and there is always the hope that new discoveries will lead to 
& more exact determination of the money values. 

It is tempting to draw comparisons between the ancient Egyptian 
workman and our own American workman, but as such comparisons 
are usually misleading, none will be made here. A workman in this | 
country earning $2.00 per day when wheat is $1.00 per bushel is 
(CLassicaAL PaILoO.Loey XI, July, 1916] 2903 
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not five times better off than the ancient workman earning 20 cents 
a day when wheat was 50 cents a bushel. The difference in social 
standards and in climate compels our workman to spend more on 
his food, both in quality and quantity, on his clothing, on protection 
against the weather, on amusements, education, medicine, insurance. 
In fact it is probably not an exaggeration to say that the Egyptian 
fellah earning 20 cents a day at the present time can bring up a 
family with less worry and trouble than one of our own workman 
earning $2.00 per day. 

The most evident feature in any list of prices current during the 
Empire is the fall in the value of money, a movement that began 
early in the first century and that never ceased. It becomes notice- 
able first in the revolutionary period of the third century, when the 
fifty years of internal strife permanently disorganized the industrial 
and commercial life of the entire Empire. But great as was the 
decline in that period, it was nothing in comparison with the fall in 
the fourth century, when the old money terms lose all meaning, being 
partially displaced by the new coins of Constantine, and to a greater 
extent being replaced by barter. This is a phenomenon in no way 
peculiar to Egypt, but one general to the entire Empire. 

In dealing with a people like the Egyptians, whether it be the 
Egyptians of today or of any older period, we are chiefly concerned 
with the subsidiary coinage rather than with the gold coinage. 
The small wages earned by the common laborer made his possession 
of a gold piece a matter of very rare occurrence. Just as today in 
Egypt business is transacted in terms of the piaster (a coin equiva- 
lent to five cents), so in ancient Egypt business was transacted in 
terms of the drachma or denarius. This fact becomes more impor- 
tant when we remember that the debasement of the subsidiary 
coinage was far greater than the debasement of the gold pieces. 
Thus the solidus of Constantine was worth five-ninths of the aureus 
of Julius Caesar, but the denarius of Constantine was worth only 
one four-hundred-and-twentieth part of the denarius of Julius Caesar. 

Among the prices in our table which may be assigned to the 
period before Nero, there is one of great interest: the wage of 82, 
4, and 6 asses paid to weavers in the time of Augustus. With this 
may be compared the wage of 12 asses paid in Rome to day laborers 
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in the time of Cicero, some fifty years earlier (see Pro. Q. Rosc. x. 28). 
As both these workmen were among the more poorly paid classes, we 
may say that the difference between 34 asses and 12 asses represents 
the relative difference of the cost of sustaining life in the two coun- 
tries—a difference made necessary by the greater amount of clothing, 
of food, of protection against the weather, required in Italy. This 
difference is further increased by the fact that these Egyptian 
weavers were probably earning wages slightly higher than those paid 
ordinary laborers. The 34, 4, and 6 asses of the papyrus are equiva- 
lent to 54, 6, and 9 obols which may be compared with the 3, 4, and 
5 obols paid farm laborers in the year 78/79 a.p., when money was 
worth roughly 5 per cent less than in the time of Augustus. 

For the second period into which our material may be divided— 
that between Nero and Trajan—we have one extremely important 
document, i.e., the account book kept on a large estate at Hermopolis 
in the year 78/79 a.p. From the prices given there we find that a 
farm laborer would earn from 13 to 214 drachmae (91 to 1504 obols) 
per month. This would enable him to buy 1} to 2 artabae of wheat; 
from 5 to 9 artabae of vegetables; from # to 1 artaba of lentils. 
If we take prices found in other documents of the same period, we 
find this laborer would need approximately one year’s earnings to 
purchase a donkey, or the entire earnings of 24 to 4 years’ labor to 
purchase the eight-year-old slave girl mentioned in the table. With 
8 superabundance of labor forced to work at such wages, it is easy 
to see why slave owning was not profitable in Egypt. As a matter 
of fact, the slaves mentioned in the papyri are, almost without 
exception, women kept as concubines or persons kept as domestic 
servants. Needless to say, neither class was ever owned by the 
ordinary fellah. 

The prices in the document just mentioned (P.B.M., 131) present 
an interesting problem. The wages paid farm laborers, 3 to 5 obols 
per day, are less than those paid weavers in the time of Augustus. 
and also less than those paid farm laborers in the year 105 a.p. Both 
of these ratios are such as we should expect. In the case of wheat 
and other produce the ratios with prices at other periods are not 
what one would expect. For example, the price of wheat is actually 
higher than in the documents of the years 125, 149, and 183 a.p., 
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while vegetables are higher than in the year 191/92 4.p. Both of 
these differences are greatly increased when we take into account 
the fall in the value of money by the end of the second century. 
There seems only one obvious explanation for these facts, and that 
is a deficiency in the Nile flood of the year 78 a.p. and a correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of arable land and in the quantity of 
grain that was harvested. Under such conditions wages either 
remain constant or actually decrease, while prices of food supplies 
always advance. 

In the period of approximately 35 years after the date of the docu- 
ment which has just been discussed (78/79 a.p.) we find wages of 
farm laborers have approximately doubled. In 105 a.p. wages were 
from 6 to 9 obols per day in place of the 3 to 5 paid in the earlier 
period. Eight years later, in 113 a.p., laborers on the canal banks 
at Hermopolis were paid 40 drachmae per month, or approximately 
9 obols per day. Ox drivers were paid less than half this amount, 
but as far as I know, the reason for this difference is unknown. 
Despite the rise in wages, the price of wheat, judging from the one 
document of the period, is actually lower than in 78/79 a.p. This 
price, however, is in close agreement with prices in the years 149 
and 183 a.p., and so is undoubtedly a normal one. 

It is an interesting fact that in spite of a further fall in the value 
of money elsewhere, both wages and prices remained approximately 
the same until the end of the second century. For this period of 
seventy-five or eighty years, 8 or 9 obols per day was a fair wage and 
8 drachmae (56 obols) per artaba a fair price for wheat. At this 
wage and price a workman could earn between 4} and 5 artabae per 
month, an extremely large sum; as will be shown later. 

From documents of the middle of the second century we have 
much interesting material on the value of farm animals. It is clear 
that their value was so great that the purchase of one was nearly, if 
not altogether, impossible for the common laborer. Averaging the 
value of nine camels sold between 144 a.p. and 160 4.p., we find 
that they represented an investment of about nine months’ labor. 
Compared with modern prices this is extremely interesting. An 
ordinary camel today is worth about $75.00 and represents about 
seventeen months’ labor at the usual wage (8 piastera, or 15 cents 
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per day). It is often said that the position of the common man was 
more favorable during the second century of our era than at any other 
period in Roman history. This seems to be borne out by the evi- 
dence of our tables. If we are justified in estimating the laborer’s 
pay at about 44 artabae per month, we find him earning twice the 
amount the papyri show he earned in the first century or in the fourth 
and later centuries. Compared with conditions today, his lot was 
equally favorable. We have just seen that he could earn a camel in 
about one-half the time necessary today, while for every bushel of 
wheat earned today, he could earn a bushel and a half. 

For the period between the death of Septimius Severus and the 
accession of Diocletian, we are singularly devoid of information on 
which to base inferences of value. At the earlier period the denarius 
seems to have had a value of about seven cents. In the edict of 
Diocletian the value of the denarius is stated to be about four-tenths 
of a cent, but as will be pointed out shortly, there seem to be reasons 
for believing this value is somewhat inflated. In terms of money, . 
the wages of this period have increased greatly over those of the pre- 
ceding century, but the increase was far from proportional to the 
decline in the value of money. In 215 4.p. we find a bricklayer’s 
assistant earning 2 drachmae per day; an amount that is paid to an 
ordinary laborer in 258/59 a.p. Compared with the wage at 9 obols 
paid in the preceding century, this wage of 2 drachmae represents an 
increase of 5 obols per day or of 55 per cent. Wheat likewise 
advanced. In place of the 8 drachmae per artaba of the Antonine 
period we find prices of 16, 18, 19, 20 drachmae, representing an 
advance of 100 to 150 per cent, or two or three times the advance in 
wages. In other words, wages had been greatly decreased. 

It is impossible to compare accurately the wages of labor as 
given in the edict of Diocletian with those paid in Egypt. Those 
of Diocletian are naturally much higher, as they seem to be based 
on conditions found in Eastern Europe and in Asia Minor, rather 
than along the Nile. If we take the wage paid unskilled labor—25 
denarii per day and keep—we have a wage equivalent to 74 artabae 
of wheat per month, leaving the “keep” altogether out of the calcu- 
lation. If we consider the amount of wheat in a contract of the 
year 605 a.p..in which a man agrees to work for two years at a total 
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wage of 19 artabae, as the least amount necessary to support life, 
and add this to the 74 artabae, we have a wage equivalent to 8} 
artabae per month. This is about four times the amount earned 
by contemporary labor in Egypt. It is interesting to recall that 
this ratio is in close accord with the ratio of the wages of 34 and 12 
asses earned in Egypt and Italy respectively at the beginning of 
our era. 

When we reach the period beyond Constantine, the old money 
terms almost cease to have any meaning. During the fourth cen- 
tury we find wheat selling at 26, 30, and 50 talents an artaba; barley 
at 25 and 30 talents an artaba; aracus at 1,800,000 denarii an artaba; 
dates at 15 talents an artaba; a pound of meat at 330,000 denarii; 
chickens at 5 talents apiece; eggs at 2,500 denarii each; two slaves 
at 2,400 talents; 1,800 pounds of straw at 144 talents; a cowhide 
at 75,000,000 denarii. Laborers’ pay had risen to 200 talents a 
month. It is when we compare these values with those of the earlier 
centuries that we realize most forcibly the enormous depreciation 
of the currency. Thus the rise of wheat from 10 drachmae in 
78/79 a.D. to 50 talents in 350 a.p. is equivalent to a fall in the value 
of the denarius from 1 to ;yyyy5y5- This decline may be shown in 
another way: in 134 a.p. a cow was sold for 44 drachmae; in 360 a.p. 
a pound of meat was sold for 145,000 denarii. This means that for 
the price of a pound of meat at the middle of the fourth century, 
over 1,300 cattle could have been purchased at the middle of the 
second century. Other similar examples may be found in the tables; 
for example, the rise of an artaba of lentils from 24 to 800 drachmae 
in the period from 78/79 a.p. to the fourth century. New terms 
gradually took the place of the denarius and talent. Thus, in the 
literary sources we find wheat, wine, and other commodities sold at 
sO Many measures per solidus. For smaller transactions the follis 
was used, but these terms are comparatively rare in the papyri, 
neither of them, apparently, coming into general use in Egypt until 
shortly before the Arab conquest. In the papyri from the fourth 
century onward one new term, the myriad of denanii in place of the 
single denarius, comes into rather general use, but as in all other 
parts of the Empire the common people were coming more and 
more to disregard money and were exchanging their produce by 
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barter. One of our papyri is of particular interest as belonging to 
what may be called an intermediate stage between exchange by 
means of money and exchange by means of barter. In this docu- 
ment of the year 360 a.p. 40 artabae of aracus are said to equal 
in value 72,000,000 denarii or 500 pounds of meat. Here, it is safe 
to assume, the bargaining was conducted in terms of the produce, 
and the money value was written in the papyrus merely as a 
formality. 

The uncertainty as to the value of money was responsible in part 
for the growing custom of paying wages and taxes in kind. For the 
collection of taxes there were two sets of officials, one for payments in 
kind, the other for payments in money. In the payment of wages 
in kind the government perhaps followed the lead of private 
employers. Two private documents mentioning such payments 
are quoted in the tables. Other documents combine payments in 
money and in produce, as does a contract of the year 569 a.p. Here 
a@ man binds himself to act as house servant at a yearly wage of 
10 artabae of wheat, 4 artabae of barley, 12 xestae of oil, 24 cnidia 
of wine, and 95 talents of money. The careful enumeration of the 
articles of food and drink in this document makes it apparent that 
the money was the least important part of the transaction. In 
such contracts, entered into, as we may believe, chiefly from a desire 
to escape the crushing oppression of the tax collector, every advan- 
tage was on the side of the rich man. Having once entered into 
service, the employee lost his freedom of action, and to all intents 
and purposes he became the serf of the employer. From such con- 
tracts the great feudal estates in Egypt and in other parts of the 
Empire, in large part, took their rise. 

If we attempt to draw from our tables any general conclusions 
as to the relation of wages and the prices of commodities, it is neces- 
sary, Owing to our ignorance of the value of the coins, to use some 
standard other than money. Wheat is eminently suited for this 
purpose, both because there can be no great variation due to differ- 
ences in quality, and, secondly, because it formed the chief item of 
food among the common people. If we consider, therefore, the 
papyri in which both the price of wheat and the wage of labor are 
mentioned, we are enabled to figure the amount of wheat earned per 
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month by the common laborer, and so obtain an effective basis for 
comparison. This information may be tabulated as follows: 
78/79 A.D......... 2  artabae per month (P.B.M., 131) 
314 A.D........... 14 artabae per month (Pap. Rainer, Εἰ, 2000) 
Fourth century. ..2145 artabae per month (Pap. Rainer, AN, 205) 
Fourth century...2 artabae per month (Pap. Rainer, AN, 289) 
Averaging....2 artabae per month 


This amount is in exact agreement with P.B.M., 125, where 2 
artabae of wheat are given as a month’s wage. Although such an 
amount looks extremely small to us, it was sufficient to maintain 
the laborer and the non-productive part of his family, namely the 
children under five or six years of age. Under the Ptolemies an 
artaba of dura per month was considered a sufficient amount for 
the proper maintenance of a soldier (see Kenyon, P.B.M., I, 168). 
This grain was slightly cheaper than wheat, but if we disregard the 
difference and consider one artaba of wheat per month as a bare 
living wage, we have a safe basis on which to compare earnings at 
other periods. Even at a wage of one artaba per month, there was 
undoubtedly a small surplus available for needs other than food. 
This is made evident by a contract of the year 605 a.p., already 
referred to, where a worker in purple agrees to serve two years at a 
total wage of 19 artabae of wheat—an amount that must have been 
sufficient to sustain life if nothing else. Even lower than this wage 
is that provided for in earlier contracts governing apprenticeships. 
Here we find that 4 or 5 drachmae per day were paid as the equivalent 
of a boy’s food (see Oxyrhyn. Pap. 275 of 66 a.p. and Tebt. Pap. 385 
of 117 a.p.). At the contemporary prices of wheat these amount 
approximately to 4 artaba per month. 

If we average all the wages of unskilled labor and all the prices of 
wheat available for the first two centuries, we obtain an average 
wage of about 2% artabae per month. Despite the elements of 
uncertainty which enter into such a calculation, the result is in rather 
close agreement with that shown in the preceding table. If, how- 
ever, we take each value of wheat separately and compare it with the 
nearest available wage we obtain results widely at variance with 
those given above, but as we are altogether uncertain whether the 
local conditions which governed the price and the wage are identical 
or not, the result is not trustworthy. 
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Today in Egypt one gains the impression that the common people 
are working for the mere right to exist, their wages permitting 
nothing but the bare necessities of life. That conditions in Egypt 
under the Romans and probably in every other period were not 
different for the bulk of the population is clearly shown by the com- 
parison of wages and prices that has just been made. 

No attempt has been made here to estimate the earnings of 
skilled labor. So many things enter into the question of such wage, 
as for example, the degree of skill in a weaver or an acrobat, the 
reputation of a race-track manager, that it seems impossible to 
deduce any conclusions of value from our evidence. 

In a general way, the articles in our list of prices may be divided 
into two classes: luxuries and necessities. We have just seen that 
the peasant could buy nothing but the necessities. In all probabil- 
ity, to judge from modern conditions, his buying power was limited 
to grain, a few vegetables, herbs for sauces and relishes, a little cloth- 
ing, ἃ covering under which to lie at night, and two or three coarse 
household pots. All other objects were for the richer classes. 

In Table I an effort has been made to show the modern equiva- 
lents of certain coins at different dates in the period under considera- 
tion. It would be idle to claim that the figures represent anything 
but a rough approximation of the truth. There seems no more 
bewildering problem in the whole field of papyrus studies than the 
valuation of the money in use in Roman Egypt. 

Diocletian in his edict tells us the number of denarii, 50,000, in a 
pound of gold, thus furnishing an exact valuation. In certain other 
reigns we are told the weight of the aureus or solidus, but even then 
we cannot be sure that the coin mentioned in the papyrus contains 
the legal weight of gold. Thus in P.B.M., 483 of 616 a.p. the solidus 
there used was said to be one-twelfth below the proper weight. At - 
one time three gold standards seem to have been in use in Egypt. 
In Oxyrhyn. Pap. 154 of the seventh century a sale of 482% artabae, 
1 choenix of wheat was made for 48,%, solidi less 193 ceratia on the 
private standard, or for 36, solidi on the public standard, or for 
363 solidi on the Alexandrine standard. One of the edicts of Jus- 
tinian is directed against the Egyptian custom of making a distinc- 
tion between pure and impure gold, but the document just quoted 
as well as others (i.e., O.P., 126 of 572 a.p.) show it had little effect. 
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Even if we knew the weight of the gold coin we could not be sure 
of its relation to the subsidiary coinage, for the extent to which the 
smaller coins were debased makes it impossible to place any reliance 
on their legal or theoretical values. A comparison of the value 
of the denarius as given by Diocletian with its value in the next few 
years makes it possible that Diocletian’s evaluation is not altogether 
trustworthy. A few years after the abdication of Diocletian, 
Constantine reformed the currency, making the solidus +5 of a pound 
and the denarius του of the solidus or zzy575 Of a pound of 
gold. This is less than one-eighth the value of the denarius as given 
in the edict of Diocletian. Such a drop in the course of ten or eleven 
years is almost unthinkable. The effect of such a depreciation in 
Egypt where business was conducted largely in terms of the sub- 
sidiary coinage may be surmised from the relative depreciation of the 
gold and other coinage. Thus, the solidus of Constantine was worth 
about 16 per cent less than the corresponding gold coin of Diocletian, 
but the denarius of Constantine shows a decrease of 1200 per cent 
from the denarius of Diocletian as given in the edict. Great as are 
these decreases in the value of the coinage, the advances made in the 
price of commodities are even greater. According to Diocletian, 
wheat was to sell no higher than 100 denarii a modius; in 314 a.p. 
it was sold for 10,000 drachmae an artaba, an increase of 57 times. 
In the same way barley in 314 a.p. shows an increase of 95 times the 
price in 301 a.p. Wine sold in 301 a.p. for 8 denarii a sextarius; in 
314 a.p. for 1,800 drachmae a cnidium or 360 drachmae a sextarius, 
an increase of 45 times. Lentils increased about 8 times, a Baby- 
lonian hide, 2,400 times, shoes 20 times. Differences such as these 
are difficult to explain if we regard the denarius in 301 a.p. as actually 
worth what Diocletian said it should be worth. All our facts, how- 
ever, tempt us to believe that Diocletian in his efforts to systematize 
the value of money was endeavoring to give a totally fictitious value 
to the denarius. This hypothesis has been put forward by Biicher 
in ἃ publication so far inaccessible to me. It is supported by the 
familiar quotation from Lactantius who says in reference to the edict: 
“then much blood was shed for the veriest trifles; men were afraid 
to offer anything for sale, and the scarcity became more excessive 
and grievous than ever.” The only condition under which men 
ordinarily refuse to sell is when they are unable to obtain a fair 
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return for their produce. In 80] a.p., therefore, producers must 
have felt that in selling wheat at 100 denarii they were obtaining in 
return far less than they should. 

On the other hand, it seems natural to assume that Constantine, 
in reforming the currency, gave the denarius a legal value approxi- 
mating its true value at the time. From later edicts of the years 
396 a.p. and 445 a.p. we learn that the government at those periods 
was unable to enforce a fictitious value of the denarius and in each 
year promulgated a new legal value in close agreement with the 
actual value of the coin. 

That the subsidiary coinage which was, in reality, nothing but a 
fiat coinage, varied in value from day to day is self-evident from 
modern analogies. It is also supported by an interesting statement 
in a private letter of the late fourth century: “the solidus now 
stands at 2,020 myriads (of denarii); it has gone down” (see O.P., 
1223). 

In conclusion, it should be stated that all references to the papyri 
of the Rainer Collection have been taken from various publications 
by Wessely. All other references have been verified. 


TABLE I 
Rovuawuriy ArrRoxiMATB VALUES OF THE Coins MBNTIONSED IN THE ΤΈΧΤ 


Date Coin 
J. Caesar aureus 
A denarius 
ugustus aureus 
denarius 
Nero aureus 
denarius 
ἐδέετο deat 
8. denarius 
M. Aurelius denarius 
Caracalla aureus 
Gordian denarius 
Diocletian 
folliis | 
denarius 
Constantine 312 a.p. solidus 
: siliqua (or ceratium) 
talent 
follis 
nummus 
denarius 
Middle fourth century talent 
End fourth century fo 
myriad of denarti 
enarius 
445 λ.». follis 
denarius 


Sixth century follis 


denarius 
Sixth to seventh century} myriad of denarii 
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TABLE II 
A. Wacrs or WorxMEN 


Date Employment Term Wage Authority 
1 a.D weaver da. δὲ asses O.P. 737 
a 6 hired man! a ΟἿΣ asses O.P. 737 
foremen of ee 6 asses O.P. 737 
weavers 
8/9 a.D pectoris or o 1 dr., 43 ob O.P. 731 
78/79 a.D. farm laborers* oe 3-5 ob. P.B.M. 181 
bs ᾿ donkey boys ae 8 2% ob P.B.M. 131 
First century guerd Poerdar | ide bbs {| Oe soo 
cen per day 50 
« borers * 4 ob. O.P. 985 
105 a.p. laborers, men‘ ‘1s 6 ob. Fayum Towns 102 
+ 5 ΡΒ . young - -# 5 ob. Fayum Towns 102 
oo oe laborers, boys oI 1—4 ob. Fayum Towns 102 
ss me γόμοι and i 8 7-8 ob. Fayum Towns 102 
yueata 
113 a.p. contractor in per month 40 dr. P.B.M. 1177 
charge of water 
a ΔΒ jahorera on water 8 40 dr. P.B.M. 1177 
works 
o>) 8 contractor for “ Ἧ 32 dr P.B.M. 1177 
ox drivers 
5,8 ox drivers . * 16 dr. P.B.M. 1177 
125 λιν laborers per day 9 ob. Fa Towns 331 
143 a.p . eee 8 ob. B.G. 99 
154 λιν “- oe 8 ob. B.G.U. 391 
160 a.D 5 “δ 8 ob. P.B.M 
162 a.p ia “α΄. ὦ 8 ob. B.G.U. 704 
165 a.p. contractor with 2 .Β 40 dr. P.B.M. 331 
hree camel 
one ee 
our boys 
carry grain 
168 a.p. laborers ew 8 ob. P.B.M. 337 
172 a.D. bricklayer* cardia 40 dr. Tebt. Pap. 402 
178/9 a.p. laborers per day 8 ob. B.G.U. 359 
183 a.pD. wages of weaver’s 
apprentice.’ 
har for 2 
thea reat: of 
third year per month 12 dr. O.P. 725 
fourth “ “ ig 16 dr. 
fifth 5 ᾿ . 24 dr. 


1 This is the rather unsatisfactory translation of the conductet of the papyrus. 

3 This performer contracted to serve 30 days at 1 dr., 2 ob. per day, plus a bakshfsh, 
or tip, of 13 dr., 2 ob., on the completion of his contract. 

?In a Pompeian inscription (C.I.L., 4, 4,000), the sum of 5 asses is allowed for 
diaria. 

¢Frontinus De Aq. 116 gives the sum of 250,000 sesterces as that paid to a familia 
of 240 slaves engaged on the aqueducts. The sum includes both the maintenance of 
the slaves and the cost of the supplies needed in their work. We may perhaps estimate 
the wage alone as 2 or 3 sesterces per man per day. 

8’ Why the laborer should in this instance be paid as much as his foreman is not 
clear to me. 

*In Tebt. Pap. 402 of 172 a.p. the laying of 2,200 bricks is shown to be a fair 
day’s work. At the rate of 40 drachmae for 10,000 this amounts to a wage of 8} 
drachmae per day. It is unfortunate that the number of men necessary to lay 2,200 
bricks is unknown. 

7 In addition to these payments, the teacher was to give the boy a tunic each year 
costing 16, 20, 24, 28, 32 drachmae respectively. 
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TABLE IJ]—Continued 
Date Employment Term Wage Authority 
187 a.pD. nurse for 2 years 400 dr. O.P. 91 
190/1 a.p, sitologos year 400 dr. O.P. 614 
cen stevedores! per day 1 dr., 3 ob. O.P. 6822 
5 5 5 4 ob. O.P. 622 
τ . atone cutter with a? << 4 dr. O.P. 498 
ee 
5 . donkey driver a κα 1 dr., 5 ob. O.P. 1049 
s s ag . s ᾿ 2 dr., 4 ob. O.P. 1049 
. workman tying δ΄ τα 1 dr., 5 ob. O.P. 1049 
bundles 
215 a.p. bricklayer Se te 2) dr. B.G.U. 362 
. 8 = e as- * bs dr. B.G.U. 362 
sistant 
a.D. . is 6—9 dr. B.G.U. 14 
258/59 a.D la “ἃ 2 dr. P.B.M. 1170 
301 λ.Ὁ. manual laborer Ss .α 25 denar. Edict. Dioclet. 7.1 
with keep 
δεν ut bricklayer om 50 denar Edict. Dioclet. 7.2 
“τα stone mason 50 denar Edict. Dioclet. 7.7 
314 a.D. laborers oS oS dr. Pap. Rainer 
2000 
ewe εἰ ας δ 500 dr Pap. Rainer 
e438 “ σι. τῷ 650 dr Pap. Rainer 
340 a.D. - per month 12 tal. G.U. 21 
ies “ “ “ tal. B.G.U. 21 
Ὡς I cd ag 25 tal. B.G.U. 21 
Fourth century | cobblers per month(?) 60 tal. Pap. J einer 
8 τ oll workers . μὲ (?)| 130 tal Pap. Rainer 37 
5 5. carius per day 8 tal. Pap. eeoce 
5 ᾿ weaver per month 136 tal. Pap. Raine 
᾿ . groom 5 - 3,500 dr. Pap. Rainer 
N 299 
ad 8 mulio . . 6,000 dr. Pa aeennee 
μ᾿ “ shipmaster per day 100 tal. Pap. Rainer E 1014 
. τ rer per month 200 tal. rep. donee 
“ . «  , assistant 5 a 60 tal. Pa oon 
5 5 “ 5 8 ᾿ 60 tal. Pap. Rainer 
N 29 
. . . . “ 2 art. of wheat; P.B.M. 125 
τ - lanarius - ιν ad 2 art. of wheat] P.B.M. 125 
με “ mechanic τ . 4 art. of wheat) P.B.M. 125 
bs 5 cook “ ia 25 art. of wheat} P.B.M. 125 
Anastasius parr without per day 4 ceratia Zach. of Mitylene 
re) 3 
5 laborer with o i= 8 ceratia Zach. of Mitylene 
donkey? 7.6 
§90 a.p. laborer = « 4/9 cnidium of} O.P. 207 
wine 
605 a.D. purple worker for 2 years [19 art. of wheat] Erman u. Krebs, 
us d. Pap. d 
hy mus., ἢ 
610/11 a.p. man in charge of per year 72 solidi O.P. 138 
oe ue and 
618 a.p. starterinthe hip-| per month δῇ, ceratia O.P. 152 
rome 


1 This is perhaps the foreman of the stevedores. 


2 These were wages paid in the construction of Dara in Mesopotamia and are 
said to be extremely high. 
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TABLE II—Continued 
B. Foop ann Darnr 
Article Date Measure Price Authority 
Wine 8 B.c. 300 cotylae 18 dr. P.B.M. 1171 
“ 1 a.p. 1 jar 6 dr. O.P. 745 
. 78/9 a.D 1 “ 10 dr. P.B.M. 131 
. 191/2 να ls ib ar: Goodapeed 
A.D. Φ i 
᾿ 2 : ai ὦ ne Pap. 30. 19. 2 
᾿ Pap. 80. 3. 10 
ad - τα 1 cnidium® 24 dr. 7 aes oF 
a e ° 
# second century 1 jar 8 dr., 1 ob O.P. Boo 
“ “ : 1 * ., 4 Ob. wien . G.O., I, 
“ . “ 1 * 8 denar. Giessen Pap. 79 
s 254 a.D. 1 monochorum 8 dr. P.B.M. 12 
is 267 λ.Ὁ. 1 jars 1,100 dr -P. 1055 
τ third century 1 chus 16 pape rea ες σις 
ap. II, 
τ “ “ i “ 20 dr. G : ng a 
ap. 
5 901 a.D 1 sextarius 8 denar 7 a Dioclet. 
« 314 λιν 1 cnidifum 1,800 dr. Pap. Rainer 
Md 340 a.D 1 - 34 tal. B.G.U. 21 
- eee 1 xestes 3 tal. B.G. 21 
¢ 350 a.p. 1 cnidium 2 tal. P.B.M. 429 
“ εις 1 spathium 25 tal. P.B.M. 249 
. fourth century jar 2 tal.,2,000dr. | O.P. 1288 
“ : « 1 spathium 7 tal. O.P. 1208 
- = ie 1 330,000 denar. | P.B.M. 984 
τ . ᾿ 1 “ 4 tal., 2,000 dr ἘΒΡ᾿ ΕΊΤΕ 
. ᾿ 5 1 cnidium 1 tal. Pap. ne ad 
. ᾿ α 1 5 3 tal., 2,000 dr ie Corr aa 
. τ ad 1 . 20 tal. Pep eines 
" τ . 1 spathium δ tal. Pa Pe 
5. - . 1 “ 20 tal. Pa Pape 
5 id od 1 xestes‘ 2 tal. Pap. Rainer 37 
Vinegar 255 a.p.§ 1 jar 12 dr. B.G.U. 14 
s 340 a.p. 1 xestes 1,060 dr. B.G.U. 21 
Beer Tiberius 1 chus 2 ob. Tebt. es 41 
“ 78/79 a.D. 1 measure 14 ob. P.B.M. 131 
5 301 a.p. 1 sextarius denar. 


Edict. Dioclet. 
2.12 


1In this document 150 jars of wine are pledged for the interest on 14 talents of 
money. At the usual rate of 12 per cent, this means each jar was pledged for 7} dr., 


which is probably a little less than the real value. 
2 This price is only approximate. 


In the papyrus 38 jars are sold for 542 dr., 1 


chalcus. Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 33 translates the “᾽λη᾽ of the papyrus as “four 
dozen” thus obtaining a price of 11} dr. per jar. 
ὃ Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 63 favors considering the κνιδίο of the papyrus as a 
diminutive of κνίδη (nettle) rather than from κνίδιον as here in the table. 
«In Mesopotamia in ordinary times 25 measures of wine could be purchased for 
one aureus; in times of famine, the price rose until 2 measures only could be purchased 
for the same amount (see Joshua the Stylite, Chron. 43, 87 for the years 501/2 and 


6503/4 a.p.). 


of 30 amphorae for one solidus (see Frag. Anon. Vales. 73). 
5In Dacia in the year 166 a.p. vinegar was sold at the rate of 4 denarius for 1 
sextarius; see C.I.L., 3, p. 953. 


In the reign of Theodoric wine could be purchased in Italy at the rate 
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TABLE [I—Continued 


Article Authority 
Raphanus oil 255 a.D. B.G.U. 14 
on 18 B.c. ae hr Towns 101 
πὶ 1 a.D. O.P. 739 
5. eas O.P. 739 
5 O.P. 736 
, 191/2 a.p.! Gan aoa 
A.D. 8 ᾿ 
Pap. 30. 24. 16 
« 255 A.D. B.G ia 14 
* (first quality)! 301 a.p. Edict. Dioclet. 
“ (second qual- 
ity) Edict. Dioclet. 
“ (coarse qual- 
( ity) 4 Edict: Dioclet. 
« third century Grenfell, Gk 
Pap. il, 77 
Wheat 69/79 a.p.! P.B.M. 8 
“ 78/79 a.D. P.B.M. 131 
i Bote aa 
« “D. Tebt. Pap, 304 
Siar δορά 
A.D. 8 ᾽ 
: 2 2 Pap. 30. 13. 11 
Pap. 30. 15. 24 
5 255 a.D. B.G.U. 14 
7 250-300 a.p. Great σε. 
ap. 
« 301 a.p.? ct. Dioclet. 1.1 
4 314 a.D. 1 tal. 4,000 dr. | Pa ane 
« 350 A.D. 50 tal. P.B.M. 427 
. fourth century 30 tal. ἂρ Co 
ed 26 tal. ais Cora 
. 1 aureus sri Asceti- 
᾿ ἊΝ um 11 ae 
3 seventh century's 2 ceratia O.P. 154 
Barley 191/92 a.pv.® 10 dr., 1 ob. | Goodspeed, Gk 


Pap. 30. 33. 31 


3.3 
301 a.p.’ 100 denar. Edict. Dioclet. 1. 2 


1 The measure here is not expressed in the papyrus. 

2 As it is doubtful whether this price refers to wheat or some other commodity, 
this item has been disregarded in all calculations. 

ὃ This isequivalent to 744 cents per bushel. In 1912 the average price was $1.06 
per bushel. 

¢ This is a famine price, the preceding price being the usual one. 

8’ Joshua the Stylite (Chron. 26) gives the usual price of wheat in Mesopotamia 
as 30 modii for one aureus. During the Persian Wars at the end of the fifth century 
the price rose until it reached the rate of 13 choenices for one aureus. At Antioch 
in the middle of the fourth century the ordinary price was 10 modii for one aureus; 
see Julian, Opera, p. 369 B. 

* This price is only approximate. In the papyrus 3 artabae are sold for 30 dr., 
2 ob., 1 chalcus. 

ἡ This price is equivalent to 743 cents per bushel. In 1912 the average price of 
barley was $1.01 per bushel. 
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TABLE II—Continued 


Article Date Authority 
Barley 314 a.p. : Fep. Rainer 
a 346 A.D. P.B.M. 248 
. third to fourth Fayum Towns 131 
century 
$ third to fourth Grenfell, Gk. 
century! Pap. II, 77 
Ἢ fourth century Pee 
μι sixth “3 viele ἘΝ ἃ 
‘Pure’’ bread 1 a.v.? each ob. O.P. 736 
Cake αὐ εις - ob O.P. 736 
360 a.p.‘ 1 artaba 1,800, enar.| O.P. 1056 
- fifth century 1 4 1,700 tal Giessen Pap. 105 
. “ 5 1 - 1,800 tal Giessen Pap. 105 
Cummin 18 B.c. 1 . 7 dr Fayum Towns 101 
ad fourth or fifth 1 xestes 1 tal. 4,000 dr ἀν oe ΠΝΙΙΟΣ 
cen 
Cnecus 18 B.c. 1 artaba 4 dr. Fayum Towns 101 
Lotus 05/96 αν 1 a 18 dr. he he Towns 111 
Dates A.D. 1 « 15 tal. P.B.M. 248 
Date palms 348 A.D. 2 trees 124 tal. B.G.U. 458 
Vegetables 78/79 a.D. 1 artaba 20-21 dr P.B.M. 131 
5 191/92 a.p. 1 * dr G Ε 
Pap. 30. 24. 17 
Vetches . . 1 a 18 dr. aoc peed aie 
Lentils 78/79 λ.υ. 1 «“ 23 dr. BM. 131 
᾿ Ol a.p. 1 “ 100 denar pale. Dicciet 
« fourth century 1 “ 800 dr Pap. Rainer E 206 
Onions . “ 1 xestes 500 tal Pere er 
Cabbage 1 λυ. each 10» .P. 736 
Coriander news 1 artaba 6 ar., 3 ob. O.P. 819 
Pease 255 a.v. 1 . 16 dr. B.G.U. 
Fruit of jujube | second to third 1 κ᾿ 20 dr., 2 ob. O.P. 920 
tree century 
Meat 360 a.p.¢ 1 lb 145,000 denar.| O.P. 1056 
‘a fourth century 1.* 330,000 denar.| P.B.M 
- « 1.“ 1 tal., 2,000 ἀν. ; Pa ny ae 
5. # “ 1 * 4 tal., 2,000 dr. Pap. ang 
᾿ ᾿ - 1 “ 3,200 adr. P.B.M. 1289 
Liver - . 1 * 3, dr. P.B.M. 1259 
eons 1 a.b.? each 1 ob O.P. 736 


1 These prices are in close accord with those of the second century and make it 
possible that the documents belong to that period. 

?In Mesopotamia at the very beginning of this century the usual price of barley 
was 50 modii for one aureus; see Joshua the Stylite, Chron. 26. The 12} artabae of 
the papyrus equal 432 modii, so the agreement between the two prices is fairly close. 

3In the English translation of Cassian (Instit., 4, 14) the price of bread is given as 
‘three pence’’ for 2 loaves. The original has been inaccessible to me. In Oxyrhyn. 
Pap. 522 one loaf with relish is the amount given per day to a workman for his ‘‘ keep.” 

‘In this instance 40 artabae of aracus valued at 72,000,000 denarii were given in 
exchange for 500 pounds of meat. This seems a case of barter. 

6 Τὴ Diocletian’s edict (i. 32) the price is given as 200 denarii for one castrensis 
modius. 

¢ In Diocletian’s edict (iv. 2) beef is worth 8 denarii a pound; an enormous differ- 
ence from the prices given in our table. 

1 Τὴ Diocletian's edict (iv. 29) pigeons are worth 24 denarii a pair. 
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TABLE II—Continued 
Article Date Measure Price Authority 
Birds fourth century! each 5 tal. Rep ener 
* - . - 1 tal., 2,000 dr. P.B.M. 1259 
. fourth to fifth . 4 tal., 2,000 dr. Pap. τὼ 
century 
Eggs fourth to fifth id 2,500 dr. Far oe 
century? 
Fish fourth to fifth 60,000 dr. Pap. Rainer 
century* RN 74 
Garum 143 a.p.¢ double jar 2 dr. O.P. 520 
e fourth Ball ae jar 150,000 dr. Pap. J Raine 
cen 
Breakfast 1 a.p. 1 ob. O.P. 736 
Grinding wheat as per artaba | 3 to 4 ob. O.P. 736 
C. Waarina APPAREL 
Article Date Number Price Authority 
Linen cloths 21 a.D each 3 dr O.P. 1281 
- A.D 8 Tebt. Pap. 406 
5 . third to fourth 5 20 dr Grenfell, Gk 
century Pap. II, 77 
Chiton, linen first century® “ 4,600 dr vie ᾿ HA i Pe 
« 50 A.D « 8 dr. O.P. 2856 _ 
« 183 a.p ns 16 dr. O.P. 725 
« “.« . 20 dr. O.P. 725 
. 4 « 24 dr. O.P. 725 
. δ᾿ ΠΝ Ξ 28 dr. O.P. 725 
. eee sd 32 dr. O.P. 725 
= second century’ “ 8 dr. O.P. 1269 
τὸ Dl - 260 a.p. id 100 dr. O.P. 1273 
an 
5 third century . 40 dr. Tebt. Pap. 423 
aenula 1. a.p. . 10 ar. O.P. 736 
resins milk ahi 36 A.D. τ 12 dr. O.P. 267 
an 
um fourth century 5 tal. P. 1288 
Sticharium .D. . 154 myriads of | P.B.M. 247 
enar. 
Delmatica, silvery- 260 a.D sd dr O.P. 1273 
Delmatica, turquoise =. “On . 100 dr O.P. 1273 


1In Diocletian's edict (iv. 23) fowls are worth 60 denarii a pair. 


8 During the Persian invasion of Mesopotamia in the year 500/501 a.p., eggs 
were sold at 40 nummi apiece, a famine price; see Joshua the Stylite, Chron. 43. 

In Diocletian’s edict (v. 3, 4) river fish are worth 12 and 8 denarii a pound. 

¢Garum or fish pickle was made in the Fayum, and this is undoubtedly the 
native product. 

5 In Diocletian's edict (iii. 6, 7) the price is given as 16 and 12 denarii per sextarius. 

¢A comparison of this price with others from the first century makes it evident 
that there is a mistake here either in the date of the document or in the price. Two 
or three slaves at the contemporary prices could be bought for this amount. 

? The price here given is that at which the garment was pawned and ‘s, accordingly, 
something less than the real value. In another second-century papyrus (P.B.M., 
193) various garments are pawned at the following prices: white chiton, 11 dr.; 
green chiton, 16 dr.; scarlet chiton, 20 dr. 
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Article 
Delmatica, white, pur-| 260 a.p. 
le border 
Ddmatica fourth century 


Vest, Dalmatian, onyx) fifth century 


color 
Vest, Xolte ἃ . 
Kerchief εἰ . 
Towel and linen cloth ¢ “ 
Himatium first century! 
Babylonian hide 301 a.D 
s 5 846 a.D. 
Shoes, women’s fourth century 
. A.D. 
*« with hobnails fourth century 
Weaving loom, 3 cubite| 54 a.p 
less 2 palms in width 
Needle poo sat A.D. 
» 80 ® A.D 
quality 16. 8a 
Needle, pore: second 5 aera Dioclet. 
Weaving a paenula 1 a.v. O.P. 736 
D. HovsrHoitp UTENSILS 
Article Date Number Price Authority 
Tin lecythus second century? h dr. O.P. 1269 
Ladles th cen for 4 470 ee O.P. 1289 
enar. 
Curved knives “ “ for 3 120 myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
Scissors ad . for 5 O myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
«  ~, large 5 ad for 2 150 myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
Knife 5 “ each 30 myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
Cups . Ξ for 24 | 1,200 myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
“ , large 5 5 for 13 [1,0δ4 myriads | O.P. 1289 
of denar. 
Triclinium with linen} 255 a.p. §00 dr. O.P. 1277 
cover and four 
ons, embroid- 
ered 
Basket 1 A.D. each 1 4 ob. O.P. 739 
“  , for fish 143 a.p. for 8 1 dr., 1 ob. O.P. 520 
« , small 191/92 a.p. eac 4 dr. . Gk. 
«  , large 314 “ 300 dr πος 2 ieee τὰ 
ΓῚ A.D. ΠῚ . 
ἃ 2000 
« , small 314 a.p. “ 200 dr. Pap. Rainer 
2000 
Wicks 143 a.p. for 50 1 ob. O.P. 520 


1 One copper talent here is worth 36 silver drachmae. 
The price here given is that at which the article was pawned; the real value 


would be somewhat higher. 
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E. Osszcrs or PersonaL ADORNMENT 
Object Price Authority 
Pair of gold earrings 36 A.D. 20 dr. O.P. 267 
Pair of unstamped silver 
bracelets 114 a.p.! 40 dr B.G.U. 22 
F. ANIMALS 
Animal Date Price Authority 
Cow, with calf 124 a.p 62 dr. P.B.M. 839 
4 134 a.p 44 dr. Fa Towns 62 
ad 337-350 a.pD 600 tal. P.B.M. II, 304 
Donkey? 101 a.p 306 dr. viele Pap d. Soc. 
« 111 a.p 208 dr. Tebt. Pap. 474 
“ , young female 126 αν 56 dr. Fa owns 
ig 142 a.p 148 dr. P.B.M. 
“ 143 a.p 160 dr. P.B.M. 466 
“ 148 a.p 64 dr. P.B.M. 313 
“ . female with foal 179 a.p. 160 dr. P.B.M. 339 
ιν 197 a.p. 300 dr. B.G.U. 527 
- second to third cen- 260 dr. B.G.U. 228 
. 216/17 a.p. 1,500 dr viet 18}. ἃ. Soc. 
« 219 a.v. 500 dr. B.G.U. 413 
« fourth century 20 tal. Rep: Rainer 
N 289 
᾿ sixth to seventh 24 solidi O.P. 922 
century® 
Camel 144 a.p 500 dr B.G.U. 87 
8 147 a.p 800 B.G.U. 88 
με 150 a.p 670 dr B.G.U. 416 
- 152 a.p 800 dr B.G.U. 153 
is 154 a.p 580 dr B.G.U. 453 
: 157/8 αὐ 800 P.B.M. 320 
159 a. 780 dr B.G.U. 100 
. 159/60 a.p 680 dr B.G.U. 469 
. 160 a.p 600 dr P.B.M. 323 
5 and 2 foals 177-79 a.pD 900+dr. P.B.M. 1100 
“« ,male Ara 289 a.vD. 16 tal., 3,000 dr B.G.U. 13 
« , female 302 A.D. 9 tal. ΟΥΤΊΘΣ, Gr. Pap. 
oS ae 302 λιν 9 tal. P.B.M. 714 
“ .,.male + 9 tal. miner Y Gr. Pap. 
Pig, young 191/2 λ.Ὁ. 20 dr. ; : 
Pap. 30. 23. 8 
᾿ second century ‘ 40 O.P. 1269 
“ , young bd - 2 dr. 3 ob P.B.M. 928 
fourth century 50 denar Wessely, Ein Alter- 


1 The bracelets were valued, as in modern Egyptian usage, according to the weight 


of the coin silver they contained. 


3 At Pompeii the price of a mule is given at 520 sesterces; see C.I.L., 4, 3340, 1. 
Apuleius records the sale of a donkey at three different prices: 17 denarii, 50 sesterces, 


11 denarii; see Metam. 8. 25; 9. 31; 10. 13. 


The price here mentioned is the average at which ten animals in the papyrus 


were sold. 


‘In the Dacian wax tablets (C.I.L., 3, p. 953, of the year 166 a.p.) the price of a 


young pig is given as 5 denarii. 
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Animal Date Price Authority 
Pig fourth century! 8 tal. P.B.M. 
“ , young fifth century 3 ceratia Pap. Batter E 420 
is seventh century 3 — leas 36 Pap. nen 
olles 
Horse 148 a.p.? 188 dr. ee aoe d. Soc. 
“ sixth to seventh 2 solidi O.P. 922 
century 
2 ‘. from Constanti- | sixth te seventh 3 solidi O.P. 922 
no cen 
Horses 618 xD. 3 solidi O.P. 153 
Sheep second to third 18 dr., 2 ob. O.P. 184 
century 


Kind of Slave Date Price 
Girl, 8 y old 77 A.D. 640 dr. 
Woman, “with two( ἢ) 79 A.D. 1,800 dr.( 7) 
children 
Slave child 85/86 a.v. 140 dr. 
Woman, 35 years old 86 a.D. 10 dr. of silver plus 
10 tal., 3, dr. 
of cop 
Man 100 a.p. 10 dr. of silver plus 
2 tal., 600 dr. of 
P00 
Woman, 25 years old 129 a.p.8 : ἂν. 
Boy 166 a.p.¢ 200 denar. 
Woman, 25 years old 178 λ.Ὁ. 900 dr. 
Man 180 a.p.§ §20 dr. 
Girl, with infant bo 251-53 a.p. 2,000 dr. 
Woman, with 2 children 291 a.p. 14 tal. 
Slaves, two 337-350 a.v. 2,400 tal. for two 
Gallic boy 359 a.p.® 18 solidi 


H. Buritpina MATERIAL 


Article Price 


Outer squared stones 16 for 4 dr. 
Inner 30 for 4 dr. 
Antiblemata . 100 for 3 dr. 


1 The prices given in this papyrus are confusing; i.e., pig or pork, 2,400 drachmae; 
pig, 8 talents; young pig, 10 talents. 
3 The price of this horse is so low when compared with the prices of contemporary 
donkeys and camels that we must infer it was a very poor specimen. 
*In the Dacian wax tablets the sales of three slaves are recorded: 
139 a.p. six-year old girl 205denar. C.I.L., 3, p. 937 
142 a.p. boy 600 denar. C.I.L., ἃ, p. 941 
160 a.pv. girl 420 denar. C.I.L., 3, p. 959 
¢ This sale took place in Italy, the purchaser being an Egyptian attached to the 
fleet at Misenum. 
8 This price is obtained by considering the tax of 52 drachmae paid on the sale 
as equal to 10 per cent of the value of the slave. 
* This sale was made in Ascalon to a soldier from Arsinoe who was temporarily in 
Syria. 
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Article Date Price Authority 
Ours ponies corner second century 16 for 8 dr. O.P. 498 
Inner oblong corner . bs 80 for 8 dr. O.P. 498 

PA Ghia one evone 5 ie δῦ for 4 dr. O.P. 498 
Chipped. nd . 50 for 8 dr. O.P. 498 
Boa ‘eying 10,000 172 a.p. 40 dr. Tebt. Pap. 402 


I. TRANSPORTATION 


Date Nature of Transportation Price Authority 
Second century Donkey hire day} 2 ar. O.P. 1049 
ins Five donk oe 10 dre. Fob Gondapeed 
A.D. ve do ays m .. 2 ob. 
Bee to Memphis 13 dr wiieken, ἢ Go: 1180 
© wagon per day ἢ pee 
Second century Bostload 


as aa leh from| 21 dr. per 100 art. 
to Alexan- 


236 a.D. κάπαν τον on 250 artabae of του. dr. plus 1 iar P.B.M. 948 
vegetable seed carried of wine plus 1 
from Arsinoe to Oxy- dr., if boat held 


rhynchus over 4 days at 

Fourth century Boatload of from μὰ tal. Mitteis, Pap. Leip- 
Fa to Alexandria δ 

534 a.p. ton 1485} artabae| 11 solidi, 33 ceratia| O.P. 142 
of wheat from Oxy- 


Third to fourth Carrying co rpee from 340 dr. one Gk. Pap. 
century Great Oaale to to ae BM II, 7 
Second century Traveling allowan 8 aurei B.G.U. "423 


612 a.p. To Stead: for going! 8 solidi lees 12 O.P. 151 
from pet iret ee to ceratia 
Alexandria bring 


back an Sdvocate 


J. Mrscstiuanzovus [ἘΜ 


Items Date Price Authority 
Hide, cowhide, unworked 301 a.p.? | 500 denar. ae Dioclet. 
a 
© 362 a.v. 78,000,000 coon: O.P. 1057 
Hay, per donkey load 100 a.p.® 2 dr. rag tar Y Towiie 119 
of’ oP on arurae 142 λυ. 276 dr. 


1 Today a donkey may be hired for 30 to 50 cents a day, the owner paying for the 
feed. For a donkey worth $40.00, this is at the rate of about 1 per cent of its value 
per day. If we average all the second-century prices of donkeys, this rent is at a rate 
of a trifle over 1 per cent per day. In Diocletian’s edict the rent of a laden donkey 
is 4 denarii per mile and of a baggage wagon 12 denarii per mile. 

In B.G.U. 655 of 215 a.p. we find a taxpayer giving 8 drachmae in money instead 
of furnishing one or more hides to the army. 

3In Diocletian’s edict (xvii. 7) the price of hay and straw is fixed at 2 denarii 
for 3 pounds. In sbid., xvii. 8 the price of pabulum is fixed at 1 denarius for 6 pounds. 
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Items 
Straw, for 1 500 junds 
Manure, per arta third century? 
Tow, per pound fourth century 
α a α 48 « 
Red pigment (sandyx) * “3 
Colors for painting, per] second century 
Aromatic oil fourth century 
Acacia trees, 2 fallen 13 a.v. 
τ « , each 188 a.D 
᾿ “ ’ for 14 225 a.p. 
Persea tree, 1 small dried 13 λ.υ. 
branch 
Persea tree, branch of 5. ὦ 
living 
Persea tree, 1 branch of . 3 
dried tree 
Reeds, for 1,000 bundles 2 B.C. 
Wax tablet and stylus 1 A.D. 
Water jars, per 1 113 a.p. 
Purse second to third 
century 
Nails. AB acyl te 255 a.D. 
rate le Bone? for 838 a.pD. 
Wrought iron, for 100 Ibs. 816 a.D. 
pitate, century 


Eetume. dry precipi 
cotyla 


Price 
144 tal. 
4 dr. 
4 tal. 
1 tal., 2,000 dr. 
160 tal. 


7 dr. to 9 dr., 1 ob. 


4 tal. 

8 dr. 

13 dr. 

1,200 dr. 

6 dr. 

1 dr. 

1 dr. 

15 dr. 

1 ob. 

6 dr. 

1 dr. 

12 dr. 
1,000 denar. 


6 tal. 
32 dr. 


1In Pompeii the price of straw was 5 asses per pound; see C.I.L., 4, 4000. 
2 Pliny H.N., xviii. 53 gives the price of manure as 1 denarius per cartload. 
Pliny H.N., xxxv. 23 gives the price of sandyx as 24 asses per pound. 


ON THE EXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS FROM ROME 


By Ricuarp WELLINGTON HusBAND 


From the half-imaginary accounts by Livy and Cicero of the 
history of the early kingship in Rome, we derive the impression that 
foreigners were made welcome in the city, and that their desire to 
establish themselves there was a proof of the greatness of primitive 
Rome and of the excellence of its government. We gain no idea 
whatsoever from these two writers that the citizens at any time 
objected to the influx of foreigners until the last two centuries of the 
Republic. Evidently a feeling of uneasiness then sprang up on 
account of the almost continuous arrival of new foreigners, who made 
the orderly conduct of public business more difficult. For this reason 
there arose a series of executive decrees and legislative enactments on 
the subject, which continued almost to the close of the republican 
period. But actual expulsion of foreigners from Rome was very 
infrequent, and seems to have been felt by some citizens as an 
extremely harsh and possibly unnecessary measure. The feeling 
of Cicero toward the phenomenon of expulsion in general is thus 
expressed: ‘‘ Nihil acerbius socii et Latini ferre soliti sunt quam se, 
id quod perraro accidit, ex urbe exire a consulibus iuberi. Atque 
illis tum erat reditus in suas civitates ad suos Lares familiaris, et 
in 1110 communi incommodo nulla in quemquam propria ignominia 
nominatim cadebat.”! This statement, very general in character, 
merely gives the information that even allies and those possessed 
of Latin rights had occasionally been banished from the city, but this 
was very rare, and, whenever it had happened, no disgrace ever 
attached to the individual; that is to say, it was not the habit of the 
Romans to institute definite criminal proceedings on the basis of the 
false assumption of the rights of citizenship. In all such cases the 
resident alien was permitted to return to his home and resume his 
civic position in his own town.? 

1 Sest. 30; of. Livy xli. 24. 


: This interpretation is confirmed by the usé of the imperfects eraé and cadebat, 
as well as by the word tum. 
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Dionysius, in treating of the events of the year 486 B.c., gives 
what purports to be the history of an attempt to expel Latins and 
Hernicans from Rome,! and, although Mommsen has shown that 
the story has little foundation in fact,? it is interesting because it 
probably represents fairly accurately the motives which inspired the 
Romans to form such resolutions, as often as they made efforts in 
that direction. The question arose over the distribution of some 
newly acquired territory, and the Senate debated whether plots of 
land should be given only to Romans, or should be granted also to 
Latins and Hernicans, with whom they had recently made treaties. 
One of the consuls favored the second alternative, and when the 
matter was to be submitted to the people for their decision he caused 
large numbers of the Latins and Hernicans to assemble in Rome, in 
the hope that many of them might succeed in casting their votes also, 
and their right to do so not be challenged. It was this deliberate 
attempt at procuring the false assumption of civic rights that induced 
the other consul to propose the expulsion of the foreigners from the 
city. Expulsion was the remedy frequently adopted for illegal 
usurpation of the franchise. 

The first undoubted instance of the expulsion of foreigners took 
place in the year 187 ΒΟ. Livy’s account of the matter is this: 

Legatis deinde sociorum Latini nominis, qui toto undique ex Latio 
frequentes convenerant, senatus datus est. His querentibus magnam 
multitudinem civium suorum Romam commigrasse et ibi censos esse, Q. Te- 
rentio Culleoni praetori negotium datum est, ut eos conquireret, et quem 
C. Claudio M. Livio censoribus postve eos censores ipsum parentemve eius 
apud se censum esse probassent socii, ut redire eo cogeret ubi censi essent. 
Hac conquisitione duodecim milia Latinorum domos redierunt, iam tum 
multitudine alienigenarum urbem onerante.® 

Thus, delegates of the Latins from all parts of Latium came to 
Rome and complained that many who were citizens of towns had 
removed to Rome and secured the entry of their names in the Roman 
records. This movement was so extensive that the population of 
the towns was decreasing. The Senate, therefore, after studying the 
situation, voted that all those who had settled in Rome since the 
year 204 B.c. should be sent back to their own towns. In order to 
carry out this measure effectively and equitably, an investigation— 

1 viii. 68-76. : Hermes, V, 236 ff. ὁ xxxix. 3. 
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conquisitto—was to be conducted by a praetor, who should inquire— 
conquireret—whether a person was foreign born, and, if he found 
that to be the case, whether he had removed to Rome later than the 
specified date. It is significant that the delegates asserted that 
the persons in question were “their” citizens, that is to say, they had 
not properly acquired the rights of the Roman franchise. As early as 
this time Latins, and other Italians, could obtain practically all the 
rights of Roman citizenship under certain conditions and contingent 
upon the nature of the special treaties between Rome and their towns. 
One who emigrated from his own town to Rome had a limited right 
of franchise; by complete expatriation he could acquire all the 
privileges of citizenship; one who had left a son at home could 
enjoy the franchise at Rome; magistrates of towns received Roman 
citizenship. Under all these circumstances it is not surprising that 
many persons among the thousands of Italians who were living, and 
doing business, in Rome, should seek to have their names entered sur- 
reptitiously, or by false pretenses, upon the censors’ lists as Roman 
citizens, without fulfilling the terms of the treaties with Rome. 

The second instance of expulsion occurred just a decade later, 
in the year 177 B.c. Livy gives the.story briefly: | 

Legem dein de sociis C. Claudius tulit ex senatus consulto, et edixit, 
qui socii ac nominis Latini ipsi maioresve eorum M. Claudio T. Quinctio 
censoribus postve ea apud socios nominis Latini censi essent, ut omnes in 
suam quisque civitatem ante Kal. Novembres redirent. Quaestio, qui ita 
non redissent, L. Mummio praetori decreta est.? 

This situation differs from that of ten years earlier only in the 
fact that the present action was based on a law passed by the people, 
following a recommendation by the Senate, while the other was merely 
an executive order emanating from the Senate alone. It is clear that 
this measure had to do with the present condition only, and did not 
look forward to the future, but it illustrates the interesting fact 
that large questions concerning the acquisition of citizenship were 
decided by the citizen body. The circumstances leading up to the 
enactment are related by Livy in the preceding chapter: 

Postea his quoque imaginibus iuris spretis, promiscue sine lege, sine stirpe 
in civitatem Romanam per migrationem et censum transibant. Haec ne 


1 App. B.C. i. 23; Livy xxv. 3. 16; xli. 8.9; Cic. Pro Caecina 102; Aso. In Pison., p.3. 
 xli. 9. 9-10. 8 Οἵ. Livy xxvi. 33. 10. 
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postea fierent, petebant legati, et ut redire in civitates iuberent socios; 
deinde, ut lege caverent, ne quis quem civitatis mutandae causa suum 
faceret neve alienaret, et si quis ita civis Romanus factus esset, civis ne esset. 
Haec impetrata ab senatu.? 

Evidently many had succeeded in evading the requirements for 
enrolment in Rome, and their fellow-citizens in the towns sought 
for their exclusion from the citizens’ lists in Rome and their return 
to their own proper citizenship. In its purpose it is exactly like the 
decree of ten years before, but there is one important added feature. 
To attend to the cases of those who did not obey the order to depart 
from Rome, a quaestio was created and placed under the presidency 
of L. Mummius, a praetor. In the time of Livy the word quaestio, 
occurring in a legal paragraph, would inevitably be understood by a 
reader to signify ‘‘a criminal court,’ and if the other meaning of the 
word, “investigation,” came into his mind at all he would undoubt- 
edly reject it immediately.2, The power granted to the praetor 
must have been the power of coercitio, that is, the right to compel 
the observance of an executive order. If the order were not obeyed, 
qui ita non redissent, he could threaten prosecution. Who were 
foreigners and who were not foreigners would generally be quite evi- 
dent, so that there would not often be need for an investigation of 
the facts, provided the measure contemplated a general expulsion of 
all foreigners, but cases might arise where the praetor would be 
forced to grant a hearing to those who claimed that they were Roman 
citizens by birth, or that they had acquired the citizenship legally. 
However, if this were what Livy meant, he would not have used 
the expression ‘‘those who did not return,” but would have said 
‘‘those who claimed that they were Roman citizens.’”’ On the whole, 
therefore, we are compelled to believe that this was a second instance 
of the attempt to purify the list of citizens, by placing the penalty of 
expulsion upon those who had been guilty of usurping the rights of 
citizenship. It is to be noticed also that this was a more thorough 
purification than the first, for it included all allies and those possessed 
of Latin rights. The phrase socii ac nominis Latini would include the 


1 xli. 8. 11-12. 


3 For the use of the word quaestto in the meaning of ‘‘a criminal court,’’ or an 
investigation to ascertain the criminality of an action, cf. Livy iv. 51.2; xxxviii. 55. 4; 
xxxix. 14. 6. 
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inhabitants of the whole of Italy,! whereas the earlier decree limited 
its operation to those of Latium itself. 

But it is evident that this measure failed of its intended effect, 
or, through the carelessness of officials, was not strictly enforced. 
Livy says that only nine years later, in 168 B.c., a new effort was 
made to carry out its object: 


Censa sunt civium Romanorum capita ducenta sexaginta novem milia 
et quindecim, minor aliquanto numerus, quia L. Postumius consul pro 
contione edixerat, qui socium Latini nominis ex edicto C. Claudii consulis 
redire in civitates suas debuissent, ne quis eorum Romae, et omnes in suis 
civitatibus, censerentur.? 


This was merely a statement by the chief executive that he 
intended to enforce the measure enacted nine years earlier, and the 
object was to prevent further corruption in the voters’ lists. It 
could not have been a thoroughgoing expulsion of foreigners, for 
Livy says that only those who had escaped the action of the former 
decree were affected by this one. The result of the new edict was 
that the number of names on the citizens’ lists was diminished, and 
this again is proof that the expulsion was simply the penalty for an 
illegal action. | 

The banishment of the Greek philosophers and rhetoricians in 
the year 161 B.c. is of no particular consequence here, except that it 
shows the readiness of the Romans to get rid of undesirable persons 
by a method known to them from the Greeks. Nothing more is 
heard of the matter of expulsion for about forty years, when something 
of the kind was again carried out upon the initiative of a tribune 
named Pennus. This is not mentioned by the historians, but is 
known through a meager reference by Cicero: 


Male etiam, qui peregrinos urbibus uti prohibent eosque exterminant, 
ut Pennus apud patres nostros, Papius nuper. Nam esse pro cive, qui 
civis non sit, rectum est non licere; quam legem tulerunt sapientissimi 
consules Crassus et Scaevola; usu vero urbis prohibere peregrinos sane 
inhumanum est. 


1 For similar broad use of the phrase (with or without ac), of. Livy xxxviii. 35. 9; 
xl. 19. 6; xl. 36. 6; xli. 8. 6. 


2 ΧΙ, 10. 2-3. 
8 De off. iii. 11. 47. 
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The date of this resolution is 126 B.c.!_ It may be that Festus 
refers to the same episode when he writes: 

Respublica multarum civitatum pluraliter dixit C. Gracchus in ea, quam 
conscripsit de lege Ὁ. Enni (Penni, Miller] et peregrinis, cum ait: eae nationes, 
cum aliis rebus, per avaritiam atque stultitiam res publicas suas amiserunt.? 

If this correction of the text by Miiller can be accepted, it is clear 
that the resolution proposed by Pennus was of the same nature as 
the earlier ones, for the words avaritia and stultitia can refer only to 
clumsy attempts to secure enrolment in the censors’ lists. But even 
with this view, it is hard to see what he means by saying that these 
tribes lost their states, for there is no indication that a tribe ever 
suffered, by degradation or otherwise, through the misdemeanors 
of individual members of the tribe. In the uncertainty of the text of 
Festus, it is necessary to rely upon the very brief statement of 
Cicero, and this seems to indicate that the law of Pennus was much 
broader in its scope than any of the earlier laws. Cicero contrasts it 
in point of severity with the next law passed on the subject, that of 
Crassus and Scaevola, and almost expressly states that it had for its 
purpose 4 general expulsion of foreigners, and not simply the purifica- 
tion of the censors’ lists. 

Four years later, in 122 B.c., C. Gracchus made many of his 
important proposals in quick succession, prominent among which 
was one to confer citizenship upon Latins and allies. During the 
voting on these proposals, those not possessing the franchise were 
temporarily expelled from the city, according to Plutarch: 

ἔπεισεν ἡ βουλὴ τὸν ὕπατον Φάννιον ἐκβαλεῖν τοὺς ἄλλους πλὴν 
Ῥωμαίων ἅπαντας. γενομένου δὲ κηρύγματος ἀήθους καὶ ἀλλοκότου, 
μηδένα τῶν συμμάχων μηδὲ τῶν φίλων ἐν Ῥώμῃ φανῆναι περὶ τὰς ἡμέρας 
ἐκείνας, ἀντεξέθηκεν ὁ Γάιος διάγραμμα κατηγορῶν τοῦ ὑπάτου καὶ τοῖς 
συμμάχοις, ἂν μένωσι, βοηθήσειν ἐπαγγελλόμενος.ὃ 

And this is confirmed by the equally explicit account given by 
Appian: 

ἐφ’ ᾧ δὴ μάλιστα ἡ βουλὴ διαταραχθεῖσα τοὺς ὑπάτους ἐκέλευσε 
προγράψαι μηδένα τῶν ob φερόντων ψῆφον ἔπιδημεῖν τῇ πόλει, μηδὲ 
προσπελάζειν ἀπὸ τεσσαράκοντα σταδίων παρὰ τὴν ἐσομένην περὶ 
τῶνδε τῶν νόμων χειροτονίαν." 

1Cic. Brut. 109. 8 Festus, p. 286. 8C. Gracchus 12. «B.C. i, 23. 
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It is obvious that the measure so described was not a matter of 
permanent significance, and the only feature worthy of comment is 
that it was connected with an effort to prevent illegal use of the 
ballot, or, in other words, it aimed at maintaining the sacredness 
of the nights of citizenship. It is very similar to the unfounded 
story told by Dionfysius that the Latins and Hernicans were expelled 
during the voting upon a matter that was of immediate concern to 
then. 

The next law upon this subject, commonly called the lex Incinia- 
Mucia, was passed in 95 B.c., on the motion of the two consuls 
L. Licinius Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola. It is mentioned more 
frequently than the earlier laws, partly no doubt because its influence 
was still felt while Cicero was at the bar, but partly also because it 
was somewhat instrumental in bringing about the social war. It 
is mentioned in the following passages: (1) Cic. De offictts iii. 11. 47, 
cited above; (2) Asconius In Cornel., p. 67: ‘“‘Hi enim legem eam 
de qua loquitur de redigendis in suas civitates sociis in suo con- 
sulatu tulerunt. Nam cum summa cupiditate civitatis Romanae 
Italici populi tenerentur et ob id magna pars eorum pro civibus 
Romanis se gereret, necessaria lex visa est, ut in suae quisque civi- 
tatis ius redigeretur’’; (3) Schoha Bobiensia In Cic. Sest., p. 296: 
“‘Huiusmodi leges ferri dicebantur de civibus redigendis. Qualem 
tulerunt L. Licinius Crassus et Q. Mucius Scaevola: ut redire socii 
et Latini in civitates suas iuberentur”; (4) Cic. Brué. 63: “([Lysias] 
est enim Atticus, quoniam certe Athenis est et natus et mortuus et 
functus omni civium munere, quamquam Timaeus eum quasi 
Licinia et Mucia lege repetit Syracusas’’; (5) Cic. Balb. 48: “Itaque 
cum paucis annis post hanc civitatis donationem acerrima de 
civitate quaestio Licinia et Mucia lege venisset, num quis eorum, 
qui de foederatis civitatibus esset civitate donatus, in ludicium est 
vocatus?’’; (6) Cic. Balb. 54: ‘“‘Quodsi acerbissima lege Servilia 
principes viri et gravissimi et sapientissimi cives hanc Latinis, id est 
foederatis, viam ad civitatem populi iussu patere passi sunt [i.e., by 
successful prosecution for extortion], neque ius est hoc reprehensum 
Licinia et Mucia lege, cum praesertim genus ipsum accusationis et 
nomen et eius modi praemium, quod nemo adsequi posset nisi ex 
senatoris calamitate.”’ 
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In the first of these passages, Cicero says only that the law was 
intended to prevent those who were not citizens from acting as 
citizens. But he contrasts it with other laws by saying that it was 
much less heartless than they, for it was concerned merely with a cer- 
tain class of foreigners, those, namely, who had committed a wrongful 
act. And the fact that the law proposed by the two consuls was 
simply a preventive measure, non licere, makes it reasonably certain 
that there was nothing else in it, but that its sole object was to pro- 
hibit those who had illegally secured the rights that belonged only 
to Roman citizens from exercising those rights any longer. Nothing 
whatever is said about other foreigners, nor is anything said about 
punishment of this special class of offenders. Asconius is indefinite, 
an unusual thing for him, but he does give the information that the 
law was inspired by the efforts of foreigners to use civic rights unlaw- 
fully. The scholiast says explicitly that the law had for its purpose 
the expulsion of those who were not citizens, and probably that would 
be a fair interpretation also of the words of Asconius. The situation 
of Lysias in Athens, cited by Cicero in the Brutus, illustrates a 
position in which it would be absurd to attempt the application of this 
law. One who had lived as Lysias lived during his whole career 
should be secure in his position. And yet one cannot avoid the sus- 
picion that Cicero meant to imply that the law could have been 
applied in the case of Lysias, however unreasonable and ungrateful 
the Athenians would have shown themselves if they had done so. 
Although Lysias spent much of his life in the public service of Athens, 
yet he lived as a resident alien, and never received civic rights. If 
the Licinian-Mucian law could be technically applied to him, it could 
be applied to any resident alien, and we should be obliged to conclude 
that it was broad enough to secure the expulsion of any foreigner. 
That would contradict the interpretation of the passage in the De 
officits given above. 

But the two passages cited from the speech in behalf of Balbus 
make the purpose of the law perfectly clear. The earlier shows that a 
very strict quaestio was established. This may mean, as said above, 
either ‘‘an investigation” or ‘‘a court of law.” If the law were 
intended solely to procure the expulsion of foreigners, an investigation, 
in the case of any individual, would necessarily mean that the 
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individual was threatened with expulsion, but appealed to the person 
(probably a praetor, as in 177 B.c.) in charge of such investigations. 
But in that case the words de civitate would be much less appropriate 
than some such phrase as de civibus redigendis or de peregrinitate (or 
the republican equivalent for this post-Augustan word), because the 
investigation would not be held to determine whether he was a 
citizen, but to determine whether he was a foreigner. And again, 
the phrase in iudicium vocatus would be impossible in that situation, 
for, if the assumed foreigner demanded a hearing, the word vocatus 
could not be used, inasmuch as it necessarily applies only to the 
defendant who is summoned in a case, whereas this man would be 
the complainant. Cicero must mean, therefore, that persons were 
actually accused of being foreigners, and were made defendants in 
suits charging them with a false and criminal assumption of citizen- 
ship. The second of the passages cited from this oration merely 
shows another circumstance in which the law was not applied. The 
citizenship of successful prosecutors in cases of extortion was so 
obvious that no action was brought against them, and no effort was 
made to have them expelled. 

Of the six passages cited in connection with the Licinian-Mucian 
law, three from Cicero are decidedly in favor of the view that the 
object of the law was the establishment of a court to try cases of 
alleged illegal assumption of the rights of Roman citizens. The 
fourth passage of Cicero is inconclusive. Of the two annotators, 
Asconius, while somewhat indefinite, seems to regard the law as one 
for the expulsion of foreigners from the city, and the scholiast 
unquestionably takes the same position. In a choice among such 
authorities we must prefer to follow Cicero, who was living at the 
time the law was in operation and pleaded cases under the law on 
this subject which followed next after the one discussed. 

The last republican law upon this topic was proposed and carried 
by Gaius Papius, a tribune of the year 65 B.c. Since it was under 
the provisions of this law that Cicero pleaded the cases of Archias 
and Balbus, it becomes especially important, and much discussion has 
arisen over its terms. Some scholars are of the opinion that these 
cases, and others of like nature, were mere investigations, carried 
on as an adjunct to one of the established courts, either criminal 
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or civil. Others believe that they were criminal prosecutions, 
directed against those of foreign birth who had unlawfully - taken 
upon themselves the privileges of Roman citizens. But before dis- 
cussing that question, it is desirable to obtain a summary view of 
the results of the examination of the earlier experiences of the Romans 
on the subject of their relation to foreigners. The case given by 
Dionysius may be omitted as unauthenticated, and that of the expul- 
sion of the rhetoricians in 161 B.c. need not be considered, since 
it was an isolated phenomenon of the banishment of an undesirable 
element in the population. Apart from these, there were six occasions 
on which the Romans undertook to get rid of certain persons. A 
careful examination of the sources makes it appear almost a cer- 
tainty that four of them, those of 187, 177, 168, and 95 B.c., had as 
their object the purification of the censors’ lists by striking out those 
names which had been illegally inserted. A fifth, that of 122 B.c., 
excluded foreigners from the city only during the voting upon certain 
proposed laws, and it is, therefore, of no permanent importance. 
The sixth, that of 126 B.c., seems to have been the sole case of a 
general expulsion, and even there the evidence is not quite conclusive. 
It has also been shown by scholars that this whole matter was a 
part of the struggle between the senatorial and popular parties for 
the control of the government, and this view is supported by the fact 
that five of the six instances arose directly from the Senate, either 
by decree or by an act of legislation originating with the Senate. 
With this history in mind, one would naturally approach the law of 
Papius in the expectation of finding that its purpose also was the 
purification of records, rather than the expulsion of foreigners. 
The law of Papius is mentioned eight times by ancient writers: 
(1) Scholia Bobiensia, p. 354, in the argument to the oration for 
Archias: ‘‘reus factus lege Papia, quae lata fuerat ad eos coercendos 
qui temere et inlicite civitatem Romanam usurpassent”’; (2) Scholia 
Bobiensia, p. 354, note on section 3 of the oration: ‘“hanc enim 
causam lege Papia de civitate Romana apud Q. Ciceronem dixit 
Archias’’; (3) Dio Cassius xxxvii. 9: καὶ ἐν τούτῳ πάντες of ἐν Ῥώμῃ 
διατρίβοντες πλὴν τῶν τὴν νῦν ᾿Ιταλίαν οἰκούντων ἐξέπεσον Γαΐου τινὸς 
Παππίου δημάρχου γνώμῃ ἐπειδὴ ἐξεπόλαζον καὶ οὐκ ἐδόκουν ἐπιτή- 
δειοι σφίσιν εἶναι ξυνοικεῖν; (4) Cic. Ad Ait. iv. 16. 12: “absoluto 
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Gabinio stomachantes alii iudices hora post Antiochum Gabinium 
nescio- quem, e Sopholidis pictoribus, libertum atque accensum 
Gabinii, lege Papia condemnarunt”’; (5) Cic. Arch. 10: “cum ceteri 
non modo post civitatem datam sed etiam post legem Papiam aliquo 
modo in eorum municipiorum tabulas inrepserunt, hic qui ne utitur 
quidem illis in quibus est scriptus, quod semper se Heracliensem esse 
voluit, reicietur?’”’; (6) Cic. Balb. 52: ‘‘iudices cum prae se ferrent 
palamque loquerentur, quid essent de lege Papia de M. Cassio 
Mamertinis repetentibus iudicaturi, Mamertini publice suscepta 
causa destiterunt. Multi in civitatem recepti ex liberis foederatisque 
populis sunt; nemo umquam de civitate accusatus, quod aut populus 
fundus factus non esset, aut quod foedere civitatis mutandae ius 
impediretur’’; (7) Cic. De off. iii. 11. 47, cited above; (8) Valerius 
Maximus iii. 4. 5: “Non parvus consulatus rubor M. Perpenna est, 
utpote [quam] consul ante quam civis, sed in bello gerendo utilior 
aliquanto rei publicae Varrone imperator: regem enim Aristonicum 
cepit Crassianaeque stragis punitor extitit, cum interim, cuius vita 
triumphavit, mors Papia lege damnata est: namque patrem illius, 
nihil ad se pertinentia civis Romani iura complexum Sabelli iudicio 
petitum redire in pristinas sedes coegerunt. Ita M. Perpennae 
nomen adumbratum, falsus consulatus, caliginis simile imperium, 
caducus triumphus, faliena in urbe improbe peregrinatus est’’; 
(9) this law was undoubtedly in Cicero’s mind when he wrote, De leg. 
agr. 1. 4. 18: “Hic tamen excipit Pompeium simillime, ut mihi 
videtur, atque ut illa lege, qua peregrini Roma eiciuntur, Glaucippus 
excipitur.”’ 

Of these passages, the first, written by a scholiast, asserts explic- 
itly that Archias was being prosecuted on the ground that he had 
illegally assumed the rights that belonged exclusively to Roman 
citizens. The second scholium, no doubt written by the same hand, 
is less convincing, but contains one or two fairly clear indications. 
The word causa is used more appropriately of a suit at law than of an 
investigation. Also the interesting fact that the case was heard by 
Q. Cicero in his praetorship is suggestive of the situation, but is not 
conclusive. The difficulty here lies in the fact that we do not know 
the functions of a single praetor of this year. The names of four 
of the praetors are known, namely, Quintus Cicero, Julius Caesar, 
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M. Calpurnius, and C. Vergilius. Probably also M. Valerius 
Messala held the office in this year. We are told that Q. Cicero 
went to Bruttium, undoubtedly early in the year, to subdue the 
remaining Catilinanan conspirators,' but no further information 
is given in regard to his duties or functions during the year. Our 
ignorance on these points is particularly unfortunate, for if we had 
as much information about the activities of the praetors of this year 
as we have about those of other years the question of the contents of 
the Papian law might be settled without further difficulty. 

As if to offset the statements made by the scholiast, the sentence 
cited from Dio Cassius asserts very clearly that the object of the 
law of Papius was the expulsion of those who did not have legal 
residence in Italy. Now this introduces an interesting new phase of 
the matter. Since the enactment of the Licinian-Mucian law 
the franchise had been extended to almost all inhabitants of Italy. 
As 8 result, all of these would be exempt from the operation of a law 
passed at the date of the Papian law. And yet whatever decision 
one may reach concerning the purpose of the law of Papius, nobody 
can believe that Dio’s opinion is correct. It would be absurd to 
think that for a period of at least fifteen years inhabitants of the 
provinces, as well as those who lived outside the Roman Empire, 
were forbidden to take up their residence in Rome. And yet that is 
what we are forced to believe if we accept the statement of Dio. 
There were undoubtedly many persons from all parts of the civilized 
world living in Rome in these years, and no effort was made to expel 
them. Naturally the five known cases arising under this law are 
concerned with persons who came from the provinces or from beyond 
the empire. Archias was born in Antioch, then outside the Roman 
Empire; Balbus was born in Gades, a city in one of the provinces of 
Spain; another inhabitant of Gades was prosecuted before the case 
of Balbus arose;? Cassius came from Messana, in the province of 
Sicily;? a freedman of Gabinius, called Antiochus, is unknown, but the 

1 Orosius vi. 6. ; 

2Cic. Balb. 32: ‘‘ipsae [i.e., leges Romanse] enim te a cognitione sua iudicio 
publico reppulerunt.’”’ It should be noted that those who regard these cases as mere 
investigations hold that this person was a Roman citizen who had lost his citizenship 
as the result of a criminal conviction. But in that case he would have no right to 


appear as a prosecutor in a Roman court. 
*Cic. Balb. 38, 52. 
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name implies that he was a slave from Syria, which had been recently 
organized as a province, and of which Gabinius had been governor. 

Cicero mentions the Papian law four times by name. In the 
letter to Atticus he simply narrates an interesting episode, but the 
word condemnarunt is highly significant, for it clearly implies a 
criminal prosecution, and not a mere investigation. The other 
three passages point decisively to a connection between the law of 
Papius and the rights of citizenship, in such a way that the contents 
of the passages cited are quite out of harmony with the idea that 
the law was intended to secure the departure of aliens from Rome. 
In the oration for Archias he says nothing about expulsion, but 
asserts that names had fraudulently appeared in municipal lists, 
and it is to be presumed that they had been transferred thence 
to the lists of the Roman censors, and should be expunged. Indi- 
rectly this remark is of considerable importance. Cicero expresses 
his surprise, or expects his hearers to be surprised, at the fact that 
even after the enactment of the Papian law some aliens had secured 
the fraudulent insertion of their names in these lists. The surprising 
thing is that they should have ventured to do this in spite of the 
Papian law. But if the law contemplated only a general expulsion 
of foreigners, they would have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by this act. For if they succeeded in avoiding the suspicion of 
having illegally inserted their names in the municipal lists, they might 
make it appear that they were citizens, and thus escape expulsion. 
On the other hand, if their very act was an offense, and might lead 
to a criminal prosecution, 1t would be surprising that they should take 
such a risk, but apparently that is just what they did. Hence the 
speaker’s surprise at their boldness. When Cicero, in the speech for 
Balbus, says that many had received the rights of citizenship, and 
that none was ever accused of false assumption of civic rights, on 
the ground of the refusal of his native town to ratify his citizenship, 
or because of special agreements in a treaty with Rome, his words 
would be utterly meaningless in this speech unless the great feature 
of the Papian law was that it made provision for prosecutions because 
of an alleged usurpation. 

In the De officiis Cicero seems to imply a second element in the 
law. He recognized the propriety of forbidding the franchise to those 
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not legally qualified; at the same time he says that the laws of Pennus 
and Papius were broader in their application than that of Crassus and 
Scaevola. How this can be reconciled with the other accounts of the 
law by Cicero is not clear, but it may be suggested, assuming that 
Cicero is here careful in his language, that Papius was responsible for 
two enactments. The first took cognizance of a definite act that was 
illegal, namely, the assumption of the rights of a Roman citizen by one 
to whom they had not been granted in any of the ordinary ways. But 
when this proved tedious and difficult of execution, a second proposal 
was made, to the effect that all non-residents of Italy should be 
expelled. Such a law would be more easily enforced in any specific 
case, but if it was actually attempted it was certainly allowed to lapse 
very quickly, and only the other portion of this legislation remained 
in force. This interpretation suits admirably the words of Cicero 
in his speech for the Agrarian law. There he uses the present tense 
eiciuntur, which would be impossible unless actual expulsion were 
being practiced. 

It is difficult to make much out of the story told by Valerius 
Maximus. He narrates the pathetic history of M. Perpenna, who 
was consul in 130 B.c., and died in the following year. Thus, in any 
case, the words anie quam cannot be taken literally. Moreover, 
it was his father who was condemned and exiled from the city. It 
is therefore quite impossible that he should have been condemned 
under the Papian law. For this reason it has been suggested that 
Iunia lege should be substituted for Papia lege, and that the elder 
Perpenna was prosecuted on a charge of extortion, and not because 
of any connection with a foreign origin. In that case the phrase 
in pristinas sedes need cause no difficulty, for the name seems to 
show that the family was of Etruscan descent, and this man probably 
went back to the early home of his family after his condemnation. 
Valerius seems to be in error on a further point. He implies a severe 
penalty upon conviction under the Papian law. In no other place do 
we derive the idea that there was a penalty beyond exclusion from 
civic privileges. The first indication of a definite punishment arises 
in the reign of Claudius, who is said to have fixed the penalty of death 
upon one who was found guilty of this offense.!. Omitting, therefore, 


1 Suet. Claud. 25: ‘‘civitatem Romanam usurpantes in campo Esquilino securi 
percussit”’; «bid. 15: ‘“‘peregrinitatis reum .... togatumne an palliatum dicere 
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the story of Perpenna, the scholiast in two places and Cicero in three 
give the narrower interpretation of the scope of the Papian law, 
while Dio Cassius and two passages in Cicero seem to express a differ- 
ent view. With this divergence in the sources, it becomes necessary 
to turn to the two speeches of Cicero delivered in actual cases 
which arose, and see what the internal evidence may be that will be 
of assistance. 

So far as the facts can be ascertained, the form of trial in the 
cases arising under the Papian law was the form prevailing in the 
criminal courts. The procedure to some extent resembled that which 
would probably be adopted for an official hearing or a public investi- 
gation. But the parallel breaks down in several respects. 

Cicero calls the case in which Archias was concerned a quaestio 
legitima and a tudicium publicum,' and the similar case of the unnamed 
prosecutor of Balbus is also called a tudicitum publicum.? This is the 
ordinary expression for a criminal case. It isa trial for the determina- 
tion of a matter which had been the definite subject of legislation, 
or of a senatorial decree,® and is used in contrast with tudicium priva- 
tum, which sometimes occurs in the sense of a private suit. Thus, 
Julius Caesar legislated upon the subject of rioting and upon that 
of assault, and the two offenses were distinguished by the names 
vis publica and vis privata.5 Other variations of the name are crimen 
legitimum® and quaestio publica,’ both meaning a criminal suit. It 
is necessary, therefore, to assume that the expression quaestto legitima, 
which Cicero uses as ἃ synonymous term, also means 8. criminal case. 
And this is upheld by the use of the term in the only other place 
where it seems to occur, for it there describes a criminal charge of 
poisoning.® 
causam oporteret’’; Arrian Diss. Epict. iii. 24. 24: ol τῆς Ρωμαίων πολιτείας καταψευ- 
δόμενοι κολάζονται πικρῶς. 

1 Arch. 8. 2 Balb. 32. 

8 Macer, Dig. xlvii. 15. 3. 3.: ‘‘iudicium publicum non est, quia neque lege aliqua 
de hac re cautum est, neque per senatus consultum.’’ Cf. Papinian, Dig. i. 21. 1: 
“συμ publici iudicii habeant exercitionem lege vel senatus consulto delegatam.”’ 
Cf. aleao Dig. xlviii. 1. 1: ‘‘non omnia iudicia, in quibus crimen vertitur, et publica 
sunt, sed ea tantum, quae ex legibus iudiciorum publicorum veniunt.”’ 

‘Ulpian, Dig. xlvii. 15. 1: ‘sive privato iudicio sive publico praevaricatus sit.” 

8 Dug. xiviii. 6; xlviii. 7. * Ulpian, Dig. xlvii. 20. 3. 2. 

7 Pomponius, Dig. i. 2. 2. 32; Cic. Cael. 29. 

8 Cic. Cluent. 2: ‘‘legitimae venefici quaestionis.”’ 
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Still more conclusive that the cases of Archias and Balbus were 
based on criminal charges is Cicero’s use of the word reus.' The 
scholiast uses the same word in describing the Archias situation. Of 
course the word can be used of both public and private cases, but 
the essential fact, wherever the word occurs in forensic literature, is 
that it always denotes the defendant.? It is impossible to assume 
that Archias and Balbus were prosecuted in private suits, even 
under the supposition that the Papian law had the expulsion of 
foreigners as its sole object. According to this hypothesis we should 
be forced to believe that, when the order came for foreigners to depart 
from Rome, Archias remained quiet until suit was brought against 
him to compel him to obey the order. But this is quite contrary to 
all accepted belief regarding the procedure under the laws to expel 
foreigners. It is commonly held that the names of those persons 
of foreign birth who were required to leave were entered in a list, and 
that one whose name appeared there had the right to protest. In 
these circumstances Archias would be in the position of one protest- 
ing rather than in that of a defendant. Perhaps one should not lay 
too much stress upon the use by Cicero of the words defendo® and 
accuso,‘ together with the various derivatives of the latter, accusator,® 
accusatus,® and accusatio,’ for they might be used loosely of one who 
would cause suffering and of one who would be a sufferer in case a 
suit or an investigation went against him. But it seems impossible 
to use the phrase in iudicium vocatus® in any but the technical sense 
_of a person who is a genuine defendant in a criminal suit.® 

The various expressions relating to the personnel of the court are 
scarcely conclusive. In the case of Archias the presiding officer was 
a praetor, and that was true also after the enactment of 177 B.c., 
when prosecution was threatened against those who refused to obey 


1 Arch. 3; Balb. 65. 

3 Cic. De orat. ii. 43. 183; Festus, p. 289; Quint. vi. 1.36. The word is frequent in 
criminal orations; for its use in private cases, cf. Cic. Rosc. Com. 15; Quinct.9; but this 
is rare. 

8 Balb. 1. ’ Ibid. 6, 7, 8, 36. 1 Ibid. 49. 

4 Ibid. 48. 6 Ibid. 52. 8 Ibid. 6, 48, 65. 

®*The following are examples from Cicero's criminal speeches: Sezt. Rose. 113; 
In Caec. 6, 69; Verr. act. pr. 35; i. 34, 108; ii. 1, 3, 217; iv. 25, 104; Font. 14, 34; 
Cluent. 9, 88, 148, 153; Rab. 8, 26, 31; Sest. 75; Cael. 1, 47,72, 78; Mslo40. Inother 
speeches, but in the same sense: De domo 88; Deiot.31; Phil. i. 21. 
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the executive decree that they should leave Rome. The jury is 
addressed regularly by the term zudices.' In civil cases the ordinary 
word for jurors is recuperatores,? with sometimes a variant phrase 
qui in consilio sunt,* although the latter is used also in criminal cases.‘ 
It is clear that the court was a permanent one, for Cicero mentions a 
case parallel to that of Balbus, which had been heard by the same 
jury only a short time prior to the case of Balbus.’ But there might 
be a permanent court for investigation, as well as one for prosecution, 
although an investigating court is not mentioned in 177 B.c. It is 
equally clear that those who lost their cases in this court were not 
expelled from Rome, for the citizen of Gades, who later prosecuted 
Balbus, had himself been tried for the same offense, and had been 
convicted. And yet he was now in Rome, and was conducting the 
prosecution of Balbus. Why he took upon himself the burden of 
this prosecution we are not informed. There is no evidence that one 
who successfully conducted a prosecution on these grounds gained 
the citizenship, or any other advantage. In one case the Mamertini, 
as a state, had prosecuted in Rome one of their own citizens,’ but in 
the case of Balbus the people of Gades had given evidence that Balbus 
was a Roman citizen, and looked with disfavor upon the suit against 
him.’ If, then, these cases were merely for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether a person should be expelled from Rome, the Gaditanus 
who prosecuted Balbus would have no right to remain in Rome after 
his own conviction. And if that is true, we are obliged to assume that 
the Romans generously allowed the banished man to return in order 
to conduct this case. But that is extremely improbable. 

One matter appearing in the trial of Archias, not offered in evi- 
dence, but revealed in the arguments of the prosecuting counsel, has 
seemed to some scholars to point in the opposite direction. It is con- 
tended that Grattius argued that Archias was not, even in his own 
estimation, ἃ Roman citizen, as shown by the fact that he had availed 


1 Arch. 1, 3, 28,32; Balb. 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, ete.; Ad Ait. iv. 18. 4. 
2Cic. Tull. 16, 26; Caecina 6, 10, 14, 73, 77. 


8 Οἷο. Quinct. 4: “ἴθ et hos, qui tibi in consilio sunt”; 91. Cf. alao Rosc. Com. 12: 
**utinam sederet in consilio C. Pisonis.”’ 


¢Cic. Verr. act. pr. 29. 
" Balb. 4. * Ibid. 32, 41. 7 Ibid. 52. 8 Ibid. 39. 
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himself of none of the rights that belonged to Roman citizenship.' 
Now it was to Cicero’s interest to show that Archias was possessed 
of the citizenship and had always enjoyed a4 citizen’s privileges with 
the approval of those with whom he had business, or legal, relations. 
He offers evidence, therefore, that Archias had made wills, received 
inheritances, and performed other functions that were permissible 
only to citizens. It is noteworthy, however, that Cicero does not 
state that Archias ever voted. Evidently he could not have voted, 
for his name had never appeared in the censors’ lists, and this would 
exclude him from being assigned to any one of the tribes. 

But why should Grattius contend that Archias was not, even in his 
own estimation, a Roman citizen? The reply is sometimes made that 
Grattius was trying to prove that Archias was a foreigner, and should, 
therefore, be expelled from Rome by the operation of the Papian 
law. And his case would be strongly supported by proving that 
Archias had never acted the part of a citizen, which would be an 
admission by Archias himself that he was not qualified so to act. If, 
however, Grattius were endeavoring to prove that Archias had 
illegally usurped civic rights, it would be to his interest to admit 
all the acts of Archias that would tend to show that he had done 
things which a foreigner was not privileged to do. 

But this interpretation misses the whole point of the debate 
between the prosecution and the defense, and especially fails to trans- 
late adequately the two phrases iam tum and eis temporibus. Grattius 
challenges the defense to prove that Archias is a citizen. He claims 
that the defense is incapable of producing the only documentary 
evidence that would be acceptable and sufficient. The name of 
Archias was not on record in Heraclia, nor was it in either of the last 
two censors’ lists. This, Grattius maintains, is sufficient proof that 


1 Arch. 11 (Clark's text): ‘‘Sed, quoniam census non ius civitatis confirmat ac 
tantum modo indicat eum qui sit census ita se iam tum gessisse, pro cive, eis temporibus 
és quem tu criminaris ne ipsius quidem iudicio in civium Romanorum iure ease versatum 
et testamentum saepe fecit nostris legibus, et adiit hereditates civium Romanorum, 
et in beneficiis ad aerarium delatus est a L. Lucullo pro consule.”’ Neither Miller 
nor Baiter and Kayser insert ts, and Baiter and Kayser change quem to qutbus, 
and bracket sta. Although these changes make a slight difference in the syntax of the 
phrase pro cive, they do not alter the meaning of the sentence essentially. It will 
be seen from the subsequent argument that the vital points in the sentence are tam 
tum and ets temporibus, neither of which is affected by the varied punctuation, or 
reading, of the best texts. 
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Archias was not a citizen, and Archias acknowledged it by refraining 
for many years from active participation in civic affairs. But 
recently, Grattius says, Archias had begun to regard himself as a 
Roman citizen, and to usurp the privileges of citizenship, and that is 
why the Papian law is invoked against him. Cicero replies that 
Archias was a citizen all the time, but that records of his citizenship 
could not be produced, and that for sufficient reason. However, 
Grattius was mistaken in saying that for many years Archias:had 
done nothing to indicate his belief that he was a citizen, for even in 
those years, evs temporibus, he had done many things, and these had 
been accepted by the Roman officials. There was therefore nothing 
new in the attitude of Archias, and nothing to criticize in his recent 
actions which would not apply to his life for nearly thirty years. 
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MAGNUM JOVIS INCREMENTUM, Ciris 398, AND VERG. Ec. iv. 49 


Very much has been written! about the meaning of the word incrementum, 
and my only excuse for returning to the problem derives from chancing upon 
the rare word in an inscription which seems not to have been cited in previous 
discussions. 

Now the word incrementum has various meanings. It may denote the 
process of growth (tncrementa nitium, Cic. De Sen. 52) a meaning not appli- 
cable to our passage. It may refer to a concrete thing which is viewed as 
increasing the size or value of something else (incremento renovatur, Curt., 
V, 1, 40); accordingly Cartault interprets the Vergilian line: ‘Jupiter sera 
grandi par la naissance d’un tel enfant.” It may be the seed or germ which 
produces growth into full fruition (the result being expressed by an objective 
genitive, popult incrementa futurt, Ov. Met. iii. 103) and this is adopted by 
most commentators as the meaning* in Vergil. However these interpreta- 
tions are obviously not consonant with the general tone of the poem, since 
they lay stress upon the future apotheosis of the child. The child seems to 
be present, not as the creator of the golden age, but as marking the age and 
progress of the new era. A fourth interpretation, incrementum =“ child,”’ 
or ‘“‘offspring,’’ an old but rarely adopted solution of the passage, is supported 
by the inscription in question as well as by two or three other occurrences 
of the word. The inscription (CJL, VI, 13213) reads: 


D. M. 
M. Aur. Sabinus, cui fuit et signum Vagulus, 
inter incrementa coaequalium sui temporis 
vita incomparabilis, dulcissimus filius. 
The subject of the inscription is a child as his signum shows, hence the incre- 
menta are also ‘‘children.’’ The inscription is apparently not early, to judge 
from the language and the name Aurelius. We might therefore hesitate to 
use it for comment upon Vergil, were it not that Servius (Ad Ec. iv. 49) had 
remarked that Vergil was using a colloquial word which was permissible in 
bucolic poetry. 
Now Marini in Atti det Fratells Arvali, p. 425 (quoted by Mayor in 
Virgil’s Mess. Eclogue, Ὁ. 140) has cited another inscription (=CIL, VI, 
1 See Forbiger and Conington on Ec. iv. 49; also Munro in Jour. of Class. and 


Sacred Phil., IV, 290; Skutsch, Gallue und Vergil, p. 81, and Aus Vergil’s Frahzeit, 
pp. 148 ff.; Mayor and Fowler in Vergil’s Messtanic Eclogue, pp. 61 ff., 112, 139. 
8 Munro: “the germ of a future Juppiter'’’; Mayor: ‘the promise of a Jove to δ᾽"; 
Skutsch: ‘‘ein kinftiger Gott.” 
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8984) and Apuleius, Metam. v. 28, two examples of the word in which the 
meaning is clearly “child.” The inscription reads in part: 
Niceratus Augustorum ἢ ser. .... 
fecit sibiet .... 


duobus incrementis, Victori et 
Chrysomallo. 


In this epitaph, which probably belongs to the second century, the two 
‘‘incrementa”’ are apparently the children of an imperial paedagogus. In 
Apuleius Met. v. 28, there is some doubt about the tone of the word, Munro 
giving it what he assumes to be the etymological meaning (from incresco) 
takes it as a term of contempt; ‘that little abortion.” This, however, 
seems to miss the pdint of the comedy. When Venus finds herself a 
mother-in-law, a fact that must betray her years, her first impulse is to 
insist that Cupid is still beardless (investem, hoc aetatis puer), in fact a mere 
child, tllud incrementum! Finally an inscription cited by Mayor but, I 
fear, mistranslated by him (op. cit., p. 139), seems to me to support this 
meaning. In CIL, X, 5853 we find daretur pueris, curiae incrementis, 
crustulum. Mayor supposes this to mean: ‘‘boys who would hereafter 
constitute the Town Council,’’ a difficult interpretation since the curia was 
constituted of those who had been elected to the duumviral offices. The 
phrase must apparently mean: ‘boys, who are the offspring of decuriones.”’ 

We have then four passages in which the word means “‘child’’ or “ off- 
spring,”’ and this is the most natural interpretation of the word in Vergil, if 
we remember that Vergil does not hesitate to call Augustus the terrestrial 
Jove. And this view of the line is strongly supported by Martial’s imita- 
tion (vi. 3. 2) which translates the word by puer. Note the very close imita- 
tion: 

Adgredere .... 

Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum [Vergil], 

Nascere .... 

Vera deum suboles, nascere magne puer [Martial]. 


Finally this meaning has a peculiar fitness for the line in the Ciris, which is 
usually assumed to be the original of the passage in the Eclogue. The word 
apparently has the root γ' ker, found in κόρος and Διὸς κοῦροι. It is note- 
worthy that in Ciris 398, the 

cara Jovis suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum 


are in fact the Διὸς κοῦροι, so that the Latin phrase is not only a translation 
of the Greek, but an exact etymological equivalent. Here surely the only 
reasonable translation of the word is “‘offspring.”’ 

What has enticed the commentators to an incongruous interpretation of 
our passage is probably a feeling frequently expressed in our handbooks, 
that nouns in -mentum are apt to have an active meaning. However a 
recent study of such nouns (Cressman, The Semantics of -mentum, -bulum, 
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and -culum) has called attention to the fact that a no small number of such 
nouns denote the result of the action, as well as the instrument, or the action, 
as is the case with fragmentum, caementum, ramentum, detrimentum; and 
the Thesaurus has two instances of crementum =“ offspring.”’ 

There is a passage in the Digest (33, 8, 8, cited from Ulpian) which may 
give a clue to the way the concrete meaning “offspring” arose: ‘‘incre- 
menta ex rebus peculiaribus .... ut puta partus ancillarum, vel fetus 
pecorum,”’ i.e., the incrementa are the offspring of slave women and cattle. 
From this usage, which obviously belonged to the early agricultural days 
of Rome, it is not difficult to imagine how in peasant-language the word 
acquired a specialized meaning of human offspring in general—and Servius 
testifies to the fact that Vergil’s usage was suited to bucolic diction. 

It seems then that we need not strain the root meaning of incrementum 
into far-fetched interpretations of the two passages cited. The poet of the 
Ciris—very possibly the youthful Vergil—was enough of an Alexandrian to use 
a word better known in the cottage than in the palace, and probably doctus 
enough to recognize the equivalence of Διὸς κοῦροι and Jovis incrementum 
in the sense of offspring of Jove. In the Eclogue, Vergil repeated the line 
as he so often did, and in the same simple sense, but applying it to a child 
of the praesens divus. The fact that the second half of the line is then almost 
a repetition of the sense of the first half need hardly disturb anyone who 
knows Vergil’s fondness for parallelism in sentiment. | 

This note does not add decisive evidence upon any of the important ques- 
tions relating to the fourth Eclogue, but if incrementum means offspring I 
am inclined to think that the child referred to was the expected child of 
Augustus, and furthermore that the line in the Eclogue was written sub- 


sequent to the Ciris. 
TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGE 


UDAS ANTE FORES: Persius v. 165-66 


In the fifth satire of Persius, 166-74, the exclusion scene in the Eunuchus 
of Terence, Act I, scene 1, is used following the precedent of Horace Sai. ii. 3. 
259-71 as a stock example of the slavery to love. The lines 162-60 read as 


follows: 
crudum Chaerestratus unguem 


adrodens ait haec—an siccis dedecus obstem 

cognatis? An rem patriam rumore sinistro 

limen ad obscaenum frangam, dum Chrysidis udas 

ebrius ante fores exstincta cum face canto? 
Here the phrase udas ante fores is, as Gildersleeve characteristically remarks, 
‘““wet with the sweat of the commentators of Persius.”’ 

Before taking up the current interpretations of the phrase it is essential 

to notice that all recent editors regard these lines as an allusion to a 
παρακλαυσίθυρον. At first sight this interpretation in view of canto seems the 
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only naturalone. Thus Gildersleeve: ‘Antique erotic literature is full of the 
caterwaulings of excluded lovers.” The best-known examples of this genre 
in Latin literature are Tibullus 1, 2; Propertius 1, 16; Horace Carm. iii. 10; 
Ovid Amores i. 6. The essential procedure of the excluded lover is also 
sketched in Lucretius iv. 1179 ff.; Catullus 63, 65; Horace Epodes xi. 19-22; 
Ovid Metam. xiv. 709; Ars Am. ii. 237. 

We find the commentators, following the variant details of such scenes, 
interpreting udas as: (1) wet with unguents (cf. Lucretius iv. 1179 ff.); 
(2) with wine (Gildersleeve who compares Horace Carm. i. 7. 22); (3) with 
tears (Propertius i. 16. 4); Ovid Am. 1.6.18; (4) with rain (Tibullus i. 2. 31- 
32); Horace Carm. iii. 10, 19-20; Ovid Ars Am. ii. 237.1 

Thus the modern editors, though differing as to the precise interpretation 
of udas, are all united in regarding the scene as one wholly painted in the 
pathetic colors of erotic poetry. I believe this view is misleading. The 
existence of a parallel scene in the satiric-comic tradition has been obscured. 
The whole context, however, shows that the allusion to the lover’s strain 
(canto) is presented from the point of view of New Comedy and satire, 
though doubtless the comic scene was not uninfluenced by the more fully 
formulated scenes of erotic literature, and may even have taken its genesis 
from them. Thus our whole passage is a working over of the Eunuchus, 
Act I, scene 1. Persius uses the scene following the Horatian precedent 
of satire, ii. 3, 259-71, just as Horace probably was influenced by Lucilius’ 
use of the scene in a satire in book xvii, fragments 729, 737, 731, 735. The 
lover is represented in Menander, Lucilius, Horace, Persius as an absolute 
slave to the fickle whims of his mistress, and as such held up to ridicule. 
Cicero’s Paradoxa Stoicorum v. 36 gives the essential features of such scenes— 
the inconsistency and irrationality of the feminine rule to which masculine 
reason is in slavish subjection. 

Such is the general setting of the passage, but the key to the meaning 
of the phrase udas ante fores is found rather in two other passages in Lucilius 
and Horace. Lucilius xxix, 2 fragments 837, 839, 840, 843, 844, 845, elabo- 
rates upon the attempt of the excluded lover to break into the house with his 
slave and the defense of the occupants. In 841 and 845 we have the par- 
ticular turn which gives the key to the interpretation of the passage of Persius. 
Thus in 841: 

. u.. ἃ has fenestris in caput 
deiciunt qui prope ad ostium aspiraverint. 
That the allusion is to a deluge of water? poured upon the lover from the 
windows becomes clear from a comparison with 845 and the Horatian 
passage. 845 reads: 
Gnato, quid actum est? depilati omnes sumus. 


1Of recent editors of Persius, Ramorino says unguents and tears, Albini adds water (?) 
to these two. Némethy and Van Wageningen say rain. 


? Has perhaps refers to some such word ollas; cf. Marx comment ad loc; also Juvenal 
iii. 376 ff. 
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Here the commentary of Marx rightly explains the depilat: as referring to the 
use of hot water in the process of plucking fowls. Cf. Apicius vi. 221. We 
have precisely the same scene in Horace Sat. ii. 7, 88-91: 
potesne ; 

ex his ut proprium quid noscere? quinque talenta 

poscit te mulier, vexat foribusque repulsum 

perfundit gelida, rursus vocat. eripe turpi 

colla iugo, “‘liber, liber sum.” dic age. 

Since, therefore, I have shown the existence in the satiric tradition of 

Lucilius and Horace of a scene in which hot or cold water is poured upon the 
head of the excluded lover, it seems probable that this is the explanation 


of the phrase udas ante fores in Persius. 
GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NOTE ON STOBAEUS Eclog. un. 104.6 W 


Εἶναι δὲ καὶ ἀχάριστον, οὗτε πρὸς ἀνταπόδοσιν χάριτος οἰκείως ἔχοντα ovre 
πρὸς μετάδοσιν διὰ τὸ μήτε κοινῶς τι ποιεῖν μήτε φιλικῶς μητ᾽ ᾽α ήτως. 

The fool as contrasted with the wise man is incapable οὗ χάρις because 
he can do nothing generously, in friendly wise, or—with neglect of prepa- 
ration and training. This is obviously impossible. The third negatived 
adverb must, like the other two, designate a good quality denied to the 
fool. Wachsmuth’s apparatus records various unsatisfactory conjectures: 
ἀμελλήτως vel μελετήτως Heeren, εὐμελετήτως Gaisford, τημελήτως Meineke. 
The true reading is, I think, ἀμεταμελήτως, “without repenting.’”’ That 
the fool always repents and the wise man never, is common doctrine from 
Plato (Rep. 577E) to William Morris. It is also Stoic doctrine; cf. 
Stobaeus Eclogue ii. 113. 5: οὐδὲ μετανοεῖν δ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνουσι τὸν νοῦν ἔχοντα; 
102. 22, ὁ δὲ φαῦλος... .. εὐμετάπτωτος ὧν καὶ wap’ ἕκαστα μεταμελείᾳ 
συνεχόμενος; Seneca De beneficiis iv. 34: “Non mutat sapiens consilium 

. ideo numquam illum poenitentia subit.”’ 
Paut SHOREY 


WAS ARRIAN GOVERNOR OF SYRIA? 


The information available about the official career of Arrian, the his- 
torian whose chief work is the principal source for the history of Alexander 
the great, ends with the year 137, in which he left his position as governor 
of Cappadocia. In 147-148 he is found as archon at Athens; but it is not 
known whether during the previous ten years he remained in government 
service or not.' It does not seem at all probable, however, that Hadrian 
would have put an end to his career after his great service in driving back 
a barbarian invasion of the province. It is much more probable that Hadrian 
would have rewarded him with higher office. 

1 Pauly-Wissowa II, 1230 ff.; Prosop., I. 243; IGR, ITI, 111; CIL, X, 6006. 
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Now Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 14, mentions a governor of Syria, whose 
name he does not give, in these words: πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ 6 Περεγρῖνος ἀφείθη ὑπὸ 
τοῦ τότε τῆς Συρίας ἄρχοντος, ἀνδρὸς φιλοσοφίᾳ χαίροντος, ὃς συνεὶς τὴν ἀπόνοιαν 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ὅτι δέξαιτ᾽ ἂν ἀποθανεῖν, ὡς δόξαν ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἀπολίποι, ἀφῆκεν αὐτὸν 
οὐδὲ τῆς κολάσεως ὑπολαβὼν ἄξιον. This governor’s term in Syria can be 
dated very roughly between 135 and 150:! that is, a period immediately 
succeeding Arrian’s term in Cappadocia. Lucian, it will be noticed, describes 
the governor as a man interested in philosophy. From this passage it is 
possible, though certainly not necessary, to infer that Lucian knew him 
personally. Lucian was, in all probability, acquainted with Arrian,* and he 
mentions as a distinguishing term the fact that Arrian was a disciple of 
Epictetus,’ where the term is not at all called for by the subject which he is 
treating. 

The advance from governorship of Cappadocia to that of Syria was 
quite often made in the second century. Ina period of sixty years, 117-175, 
covering the time of Arrian’s official career, three certain cases are known.‘ 
We may notice in particular that Arrian’s successor in Cappadocia, Bur- 
buleius Ligarianus, next served a term as governor of Syria. From this 
point of view it would then have been a perfectly regular advance for Arrian 
to pass from Cappadocia to Syria. In the list of the governors of Syria there 
is a period in which one term could be nicely placed, immediately before 
Ligarianus, who followed Arrian in Cappadocia, and after Iulius Severus.® 
To sum up, we find a governor of Syria, who is not named, in the period just 
following Arrian’s term in Cappadocia. This governor was perhaps an 
acquaintance of Lucian; at all events, he was interested in philosophy. 
Arrian was an acquaintance of Lucian, and was interested in philosophy. 
The step from Cappadocia to Syria was regular in this period. Arrian’s 
later career is quite unknown, but as governor of Cappadocia he was mm line, 
so to speak, for the governorship of Syria. The identification of Arrian 
with this unknown governor of Syria is therefore well within the range of 
the possible, even though it can not be proved with certainty. 


G. A. HARRER 
Cuare, Hin1, N.C. 


February 18, 1916 


AESCHYLUS Supplices 518 


Von Wilamowitz follows Weil and Tucker in reading στείχω for the 
meaningless NIETO of the manuscripts. This is unquestionably better than 
Wecklein’s πατῶ. But surely Aeschylus did not write στείχω, which is as 

1 My dissertation, Studtes in Syrta, Ὁ. 28. 

2 Nissen, RA.M, XLIII (1888), p. 241. 

δ Alexander, 2: καὶ ᾽Αρριανὸς γὰρ ὁ τοῦ ᾿Επικτήτου μαθητής. 

4 My dissertation, pp. 24, 27, and 36. 

5’ CIL, X, 6006. 8 My dissertation, pp. 27-28. 
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far from the MS reading as σπεύσω (Martin, Heimsoeth), ἕρπω (Schneider), 
xiw (Zakas). Turnebus’ πείσω is precluded by the sense. 

It seems to me that IIIETO was originally POITQ. The error was due, 
in the first place, probably to a Sprachfehler, and in a very early period, when 
the word was pronounced word. Then by iotacism this became ward, 
whence, by an inadvertent metathesis of vowels, werd. 

For the meaning compare I 10, φοίτα κηρύκεσσι. . . . κελεύων; B 779, 
φοίτων ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα κατὰ στρατόν; ; M 266, κελευτιόωντ᾽ .... παντόσε 
φοιτήτην; E.M. 797, 44, σημαίνει τὸ ὁρμῶ καὶ παραγίνεται. This verb, too, 
fits in well with the plural λαούς (τοὺς πολίτας ἔνθα᾽ καὶ ἔνθα). 


J. E. Harry 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


PLAUTUS Amph. 551¥r. AND SIMULTANEOUS ACTION IN 
ROMAN COMEDY 


In the considerable amount of recent writing on ancient stage con- 
ventions, the technique of continuous action, the dramatic unities, and other 
related themes, I have not observed that attention has been called to one 
small detail of exercise of imagination required by the playwright of the 
spectator. The Amphitruo of Plautus will furnish a convenient example of 
the matter I have in mind. In vss. 551-632 Amphitruo and Sosia wrangle 
on the stage about the slave’s incredible report of a double of himself who 
has sent him away with a flea in his lug from Amphitruo’s house, to which he 
had been dispatched from the harbor to announce the master’s happy 
return from foreign parts and imminent arrival at his own home. In the 
verses that immediately follow (vss. 633-53) Alcumena, Amphitruo’s wife, 
comes out of the door of the house, which evidently opens on the stage, and, 
standing there, soliloquizes for some moments on her own lot, with a few 
edifying moralizations at the end. When she concludes, Amphitruo and 
Sosia take up their talk again, without showing any signs of having seen or 
heard her. As they proceed, Alcumena observes them, and exclaims, ‘‘meus 
uir hic quidemst!’’ But her husband sees and hears nothing, merely telling 
Sosia, as he has done before, ‘‘sequere hac tu me.”’ Alcumena interpolates 
a remark of surprise at Amphitruo’s unexpected return after having bidden 
her farewell (as she supposes) that very morning. Then Sosia apparently 
sees her for the first time, and ventures upon some raillery with his yet 
unconscious master. Thereupon Alcumena comes forward to meet and 
greet him. 

We are well acquainted in more modern drama with the somewhat stupid 
convention by which a character thinks aloud in an ‘‘aside”’ remark or a 
more extended soliloquy, whereby every man in the theater hears what must 
be supposed inaudible to the actor standing elbow to elbow with the speaker. 
This is common enough in the ancient drama also. Alcumena’s monologue 
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and subsequent interpolated asides are samples of this demand upon the 
imagination of the auditor. But a further demand is made by Plautus in the 
passage under discussion. Amphitruo and his servant are of necessity repre- 
sented as conversing on the stage within a few steps of the housedoor. But 
the conversation is suitable to the time and circumstances of their walk up to 
the city from the harbor. The repeated ‘‘sequere me” and its equivalents 
serve to mark and emphasize their progress along the street. But the setting 
of the stage, with its unchanging background, and the continuous action limit 
their actual, visible, and audible presence to the moment of their arrival at 
their goal, and their entire conversation must be carried on at this point. 
The auditor is required to draw on his imagination to extend it backward 
through the whole period of the journey from the port. Though the inter- 
locutors stand and speak there close to the door, they must be conceived to 
be yet advancing at a considerable distance from it (cf., e.g., the running- 
scene in Plaut. Trin. 1008 ff.). 

Furthermore we are evidently to understand that while the travelers are 
thus busily conversing as they walk forward, Alcumena comes out of the 
house and speaks her monologue. The two actions are simultaneous, 
though far separated in conceived space during part of the time. But the 
dramatist can help the audience to the necessary concept only by interrupting 
the dialogue of Amphitruo and Sosia to permit Alcumena to speak, and by 
supplying now and then a phrase to indicate time or motion (as in the 
‘“‘sequere me,” etc.). We can only guess what ‘‘stage-business’”’ the ancient 
actors used to help manufacture or support the required illusion. It must 
have been as insufficient as that accompanying ‘‘asides” nowadays. Equally 
futile and even confusing is the modern scene-division of the ancient verses. 

I have set down this suggestion under a ponderous title, and with but a 
single illustration, in the thought that some young student might find 
it interesting to trace fully the technique and rationale of simultaneous action 
through ancient drama down into modern. It would seem to have some 
relation with the development of a strict act-and-scene division, and with 
the general question of dramatic unities in the wider sense. I have not 
thought it useful to point out or argue the particular matters in which I 
venture to differ from the views of Messrs. Ussing, Langen, Palmer, Leo, 
Prescott, Conrad, and others. I may only remark in conclusion that I see no 
sufficient reason for rejecting vss. 629-32, and most assuredly none for 
imagining that the playwright meant us to think of the dialogue between 
Amphitruo and Sosia in vss. 551-632 as taking place altogether at the harbor 
(while it was enacted actually before our eyes in front of Amphitruo’s house), 
thus necessitating also a marked break and transfer of imagined scene at the 
moment of Alcumena’s monologue; nor do 1 think that either Amphitruo or 
Sosia leaves the stage between vss. 551 and the greeting of Alcumena. 

E. T. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Edited from the MSS and Other 
Original Sources by RicHarp THomas Exuiotr. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. xliv+241. 


The Acharnians has fared well of late at the hands of British scholars: 
three editions of the play appeared within the space of five years, beginning 
with the excellent edition by Dr. Starkie in 1909. Unlike the others, the 
present work is strictly a critical edition of the text; for it the editor per- 
sonally examined and collated all the fourteen manuscripts of the Acharnians 
in their respective libraries. ‘‘I may point out,’ he says, ‘‘that this is the 
only edition of a play of Aristophanes in which an editor has made verbatim 
collations of 80 many manuscripts; the largest number fully collated hitherto 
for a play of Aristophanes has been six by von Velsen for the Equites and 
six by several scholars for Zacher’s edition of the Paz. Of the Acharnians 
no previous editor has made a full collation of even one manuscript from the 
original.”’ To show the completeness and superiority of his record of the 
readings of the manuscripts, he prints side by side for comparison the critical 
apparatus for twenty lines of the Acharnians from his own edition and from 
that of Dr. Starkie. Further evidence for the text he has gathered from the 
abundant quotations from the play that occur in the scholia, Athenaeus, 
Suidas, and other later writers, many of them antedating our earliest manu- 
script. These quotations and the papyrus fragments from Hermupolis 
which are five centuries older than the Ravennas tend to strengthen g belief 
in the value and trustworthiness of the archetype of the extant manuscripts, 
which editors and critics, notably von Velsen, have hitherto underrated. 
Deprecating the multitude of conjectures that have found their way into 
the text, he offers but twelve of his own, eight of which he adopts in his text. 
None of these is particularly attractive, and some are poor,.€.g., οὐκ ἅλαι 
(1093), wer’ ἄλην (1095), and his conjecture in 645 which neglects the diaeresis 
no less than the reading of the manuscripts does. ‘But the main object of 
my present edition,” he says, “‘has not been to make emendations, but to 
give as accurately as possible, and in a fuller form than has been hitherto 
available, the evidence of the text of the Acharnians still surviving in the 
fourteen manuscripts (so far as necessary), the Aldine, the papyrus frag- 
ments, the scholia, and the numerous quotations and references in other 
Greek and Latin writers.” 

In his Introduction Mr. Elliott sets forth his opinions as to the relations 
which the manuscripts in question sustain to one another, his conclusions 
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agreeing in the main with those of Dr. Cary in his article ““The Manuscript 
Tradition of the Acharnenses,” 1907. The dates of some of them he puts 
a century earlier than is customary. He adopts the symbols proposed by 
Professor J. W. White in the first volume of Classical Philology as desig- 
nations of the, manuscripts of Aristophanes, as did Dr. Starkie also; and 
from the same article he borrows the statement of the exact contents of each 
of the fourteen manuscripts. Three excursuses conclude the volume: 
‘‘Athenaeus’ Text of Aristophanes’’ is a careful study of Athenaeus’ quota- 
tions from Aristophanes with a view to showing their great importance for 
the establishment of the text of the comic poet; the second excursus is a 
reprint of the papyrus fragments of the Acharnians found in the excavations 
at Hermupolis; and the last is a scholarly discussion of the ‘‘Greek Dialects 
in Aristophanes.” 

Repetitions occur often; one that is particularly annoying by reason of 
its frequency is the statement of the divergent opinions as to the number of 
manuscripts of Aristophanes in Italian libraries. Despite some crudities 
here and there, the work is by its very nature exceedingly valuable, and 
justifies the immense amount of time and labor expended on its production. © 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Trinity CoLiece, DurHaM, N.C. 


Aus der Offenbarung Johannis. Hellenistische Studien zum Weltbild 
der Apokalypse. By FRANz Bouu. Leipzig und Berlin: Teub- 
ner, 1914. Pp. vii-+151. M. 5. 


The Book of Revelation has suffered many things of many interpreters. 
The fantastic imagery of the book invites free speculation regarding both 
its meaning and the sources which inspired the author’s fancy. Boll is 
concerned with the second of these topics, and proceeds to show that the 
author derived his imagery in large measure from the astral notions current. 
in his Hellenistic environment. 

The treatment is selective rather than comprehensive. A detailed 
study of the Apocalypse as a whole is not attempted, nor are selected passages 
discussed exhaustively. Attention is centered upon those portions of the 
book where astrological inheritances are thought to be most in evidence. 
The method of Hellenistic apocalyptic, the general picture of the world as 
viewed by the writer of Revelation, and especially his notions about the 
astral regions are described briefly. Then follows a more thorough exam- 
ination of selected passages. These are: (1) the vision of the bowls and 
trumpets (chaps. 8 and 16); (2) the first woe (9:1-12); (3) the apocalyptic 
horseman (chap. 6); (4) the queen of heaven (chap. 12). In each instance 
astral mythology of Hellenistic times is found to have furnished the author 
_ the chief materials for his composition. He was no mere copyist, or mechani- 

cal borrower, but a real author who had absorbed the popular notions of the 
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day. Thus Boll is in essential agreement with the religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule of interpretation, although he differs from certain well-known repre- 
sentatives of the school when he connects Revelation genetically with con- 
temporary Hellenicism instead of looking to distant Babylonia for the 
sources of the apocalyptist’s fanciful pictures. 

This undoubtedly is a step in the right direction, but the problem needs 
much more thorough treatment than it receives in this monograph. The 
syncretism of Revelation is far too complex to be defined in terms of any 
single factor. Contemporary astral notions certainly did form one of its 
constituent elements, but it contained much more than these—more indeeed 
that was of truly Hellenistic origin. For example, its proposed disposal of 
the persecuting emperor and his followers shows a considerable admixture 
of Orphic imagery, not to mention numerous Jewish features and certain 
new ventures of the imagination on the part of Christians. Unless the 
reader keeps in mind this larger task, this brochure may easily lead to an 
overestimate of the astrological elements in Revelation. This is a danger 
which Boll himself has not always succeeded in avoiding. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Bibliotheca di Filologia Classica. Paolo Silenziario. By ALESSANDRO 
VENIERO. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1916. Pp. vii+368. 


The author, prosecuting the eterno lavoro of a translation of the entire 
anthology, was unable to find a monograph which would satisfy his curiosity 
about Paulus Silentiarius. He accordingly collected a library (catalogued 
in his appended bibliography) and made one. It consists of a readable 
introduction on the life of Paulus, on the age of Justinian in relation to 
literature, and on the epigrammatists of the sixth century, followed by 
an Italian translation of all the extant epigrams and the description of St. 
Sophia, etc., with critical and exegetical notes on the Greek text, which is 
not reprinted. The translation follows the original closely and is, so far as 
I have tested it, correct. Its literary quality I do not presume to estimate. 
The meter is apparently the elegiac of the original. I cannot ‘“‘scan’’ it, 
nor can 1 scan Carducci’s Alcaics. Does this indicate a fundamental differ- 
ence in the rhythmic sense of the modern Italian classicist, or does he aim 
only at reproducing the general effect of ancient meters? The apparent 
impossibility of obtaining an intelligible answer to this simple question is 
one of many minor obstacles to the cosmopolitanization of culture. It will 
not worry the “verse libertines.” 

The commentary is a convenient compilation of the notes of Jacobs, 
Brunck, Diibner, Stadtmiiller, Sternbach, Mallet, and Gollnisch, with addi- 
tions from the author’s own reading. There are many parallels from 
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Horace and from Latin elegiac and erotic poetry, which are sometimes 
treated as conscious imitations. Students of the anthology will welcome 
this useful, if not definitive, monograph. 


PauL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Olympiodorus fra Alexandria og Hans Commentar til Platons Phaidon. 
By Witt1am Norvin. Gyldendalske Boghandel: Kobenhavn 
og Kristiania, 1915. Pp. 345. 


Dr. Norvin, who edited the new Teubner text of Olympiodorus on the 
Phaedo, avails himself of the familiarity with his author thus acquired to 
write a book about him. Three hundred and forty-five pages of twentieth- 
century prose is a considerable gloss on 244 pages of sixth-century com- 
mentary on a single dialogue of Plato. But as Dr. Norvin points out, the 
neo-Platonic commentators in the mass represent an important movement 
of scholarship and thought. And his comprehensive study of the methods 
and ideas of Olympiodorus is a contribution to that complete and systematic 
interpretation of the whole school which is one of the chief tasks yet remain- 
ing for the historians of Greek philosophy. 

Dr. Norvin’s clear, fluent, and copious exposition makes pleasant and 
easy reading for anyone at all interested in the subject. An introductory 
chapter describes the neo-Platonic exegesis generally with discriminating 
characterization of the schools of Alexandria and Athens. Chaps. ii-ix 
inclusive follow the commentary step by step, and, though entirely intelli- 
gible by themselves, could be critically read and estimated only with the text 
of Olympicdorus in hand. Dr. Norvin’s analysis is in the main faithful 
and exact, and amply sufficient for his purpose—the elucidation of Olympio- 
dorus. He might perhaps have given a little more aid to the student who 
consults Olympiodorus only for assistance in the interpretation of the 
Phaedo. There is space for but one illustration—the well-known harmony 
passage, 93A f., which is, I think, rarely if ever quite correctly interpreted. 
It is in fact a characteristically subtle Platonic argument from hypothesis. 
The unreality of the hypothesis, as Plato points out in Philebus 42E, does not 
in such cases invalidate the reasoning. Jf harmony admits of more or less, 
the soul as harmony would be more of a harmony when further harmonized 
by the indwelling harmony of virtue. It would then be more a soul, which is 
impossible. Therefore it isnot aharmony. The hypothesis that the soul is 
a harmony is refuted by the absurdity of its consequences. The hypothesis 
or assumption that harmony admits of more or less is merely a means to the 
end. The impossibility that works the refutation here might, if the argu- 
ment had been differently turned, have been the impossibility of degrees in 
harmony, not in the soul. And so it is often taken. But Plato in fact works 
the argument the other way. Neither Burnet, whom Norvin apparently does 
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not know, nor Olympiodorus, nor Norvin quite follows the course of Plato’s 
logic here. The caveat εἴπερ ἐνδέχεται τοῦτο γίγνεσθαι is merely Plato’s — 
warning to the reader that he is aware that the hypothesis is, from the point 

of view of strict musical science, impossible. Norvin’s statement that 
Socrates is here taking harmony in the broader and looser sense, is perhaps 
near enough to the truth. But he seems to misapprehend the force of 
Olympiodorus’ εἰ μὴ dpa when he says (p. 143): ‘‘Derimod skal der ikke 
i Sokrates’ udtalelse ligge nogen henvisning til Aristoxenos’ laere,’”’ etc. 
It is true historically of course that Socrates could not refer to Aristoxenos. 
But in the words εἰ μὴ dpa xara τὴν αἴσθησιν Olympiodorus does not deny 
but attributes the idea to Plato as one possible explanation of his meaning. 

Of more general interest are chap. x on the plan and purpose of the com- 
mentary, chap. xi on its exegetical methods with an interesting sketch of 
the history of Platonic exegesis in antiquity, chaps. xii-xiv on psychology, 
metaphysics, and ethics, and the lucid résumé of the whole in chap. xv. 

The neo-Platonic commentators made some real contributions to psy- 
chology, the consideration of which would exceed the scope of a review. 
With the majority of historians, Dr. Norvin in my opinion overestimates 
Stoic influence on the evidence of the occasional employment of Stoic termi- 
nology. Like everybody else, he is inclined to assign to Aristotle or later 
writers ideas already distinctly presented by Plato. Thus on pp. 291-92 
he makes Aristotle the source of Plotinus’ distinction between the kind of 
phantasia that creates images out of sensation and that which clothes ideas 
and thoughts and hopes in images. But as I pointed out in Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, n. 348, that distinction is clearly implied in Plato’s Philebus 39C, 
which so surprised Grote. The word phantasia does not occur in 39C, but 
phantasmata is employed in 40A with reference to the same thought. In 
Binet, L’ Intelligence, Ὁ. 73, essentially the same thought appears as the 
latest result of scientific laboratory experiments on the psychology of young 
girls. Dr. Norvin also once or twice in my opinion slips into the very 
common error of pressing the specific technical meaning of διάνοια in passages 
where it is probably used only in the broader meaning of mind as opposed to 
body or sense; cf. Classical Philology, V, 221. On p. 290, for example, in the 
phrase ὡς τῆς ἀληθοῦς δικαιοπραγίας ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἱσταμένης, “i den dis- 
cursive taenkning” overinterprets διανοίᾳ, which here means only the 
“mind” or at most the “intention.” And on p. 298 the phrase of δὲ βαθύ- 
τεροι τὴν διάνοιαν should not be pressed to support the statement in the text 
(true enough in itself), “den discursive taenkning gaar altsaa ud paa at 
bringe begreberne til bevidsthed i sterst mulig klarhed og renhed.”’ The 
word bevidsthed again illustrates the delicacy of these inquiries. The modern 
term ‘‘consciousness”’ is sometimes used to translate a dozen Greek expres- 
sions, some of which more or less directly connote consciousness, but few of 
which are free from other suggestions. For this reason the Greek text should 
always be quoted when ‘‘consciousness’’ is used in its interpretation. 
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But to dwell further on such refinements would give a false impression 
of an excellent and helpful piece of work for which every student of later 
Greek philosophy will thank the author. 


PauL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristia, Epistulae ex Ponto, Halieutica, Fragmenta. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 8. G. OWEN. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. 38.; india paper, 4s. 6d. 


Users of Mr. Owen’s Oxford text of Persius and Juvenal will welcome 
from his hand the initial volume of Ovid in the series, containing the poems 
written in exile—Tristia, Ibis (why omitted in the title?), Epistulae ex 
Ponto, and Halieutica—together with some five pages of fragments. By 
way of preface Mr. Owen supplements a brief but comprehensive account 
of the manuscript tradition with some notice of recent monographs. A 
rather more than usually full and suggestive apparatus supports the care- 
fully conservative text. The fragmentary Halieutica—the genuineness of 
which Mr. Owen follows recent criticism in sustaining—is conveniently 
illustrated by the printing in full of Pliny’s detailed notice. The serviceable- 
ness of the concluding index nominum is increased by inclusion of indirect 
references as well as of express mentions—a feature especially useful in the 
case of so allusive an author as Ovid. As regards type work and general 
makeup, the book sustains fully the standard of the series. Read Pannonia 
(Frr. fin.). 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


H. W. LitcarreLp 


Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. 67; 78 plates. 


The book consists of two short lectures addressed to technical students 
of the Royal Academy, one on ‘‘The Technique,” the other on “The Subject 
Matter of Art,’’ abundantly illustrated with seventy-eight plates gathered 
in the second and larger part of the volume, with extenuating explanations 
in the preface and the appendix. And for such students no better brief 
introduction to Greek sculpture could well be devised. Even the common- 
places of criticism with which the book abounds may be justified on the 
ground that discriminating and emphatic mention of them by an authority 
of the author’s distinction may be of considerable profit to those to whom 
they are addressed. 

Most people will find some of it hortatory and negligible, and much of the 
analysis still too transcendental. Sir Charles Waldstein reads artistic results 
too frequently from the outside. 
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The substantial value of the book, however, lies in the exposition and 
emphasis of really fundamental and crucial matters. 

He has set himself to elucidate the twofold thesis: (1) that the Hellenic 
principle of art is eternal; (2) that this principle (the only right one) must 
be sought in a compromise between the imitation of nature, the nature of 
the material and the nature of the artist. These by mysterious adjustment, 
yield beauty and harmony, qualities expected by our inherent and primitive 
sense of proportion and of organic unity. 

The examination of the author’s theses has the ultimate aim of clearing 
our attitude toward present-day art, which implies a “distinct opposition 
to the current methods, the technique of art-work and an opposition to the 
general aim which the artist previously held beforehim . . . . the realization, 
namely, of beauty.”’ Thus, as all metaphysical, utilitarian, or narrowly 
empiric views of art are false, the writer seeks his artistic standards in the 
evolution of style itself, and finds them in the conspicuous element of identity 
in the art of the great sanctioned epochs, and in the art of the Greeks in 
particular. 

He shows them in the inchoate and experimental stages of their marble 
sculpture admitting helplessly into it technical devices proper to the manipu- 
lation of other materials, of wood, bronze, or clay—until its own nature was 
intimately comprehended and overcome. From the blind and persistent 
tendency in the evolution of Greek archaic art and from the supreme achieve- 
ments of its classic period, we are persuaded to induce the universal—that 
all truly artistic production results from the adaptation of the idea to the 
limitations of the material. More than that, the material with its limi- 
tations, with its immanent suggestions of form dimly outlines the idea 
destined to speak through it. In fact, the inert material and the idea are 
constantly and mutually transforming each other, and jointly beget a result 
that bears certain features of both. This reciprocal operation tends to 
specialize, intensify, define, and purify the aesthetic of each art. 

The sensitive recognition of the integrity of the material, of its limits 
and possibilities, characterizes again the artistic attitude of an age working 
so largely under Hellenic inspiration, the Renascence in Italy, and a product 
of its decaying maturity in particular, Michelangelo. But its confines once 
fixed and ascertained, he passed beyond them, leaving the marble in unequal 
degrees of completion—indeterminate, betraying its latent and lurking 
characteristics, its primitive asperity and formlessness. 

M. Rodin’s art, however, Sir Charles Waldstein thinks, audaciously 
extending the limits of the material in all directions, carries this technical 
device much farther. The original block is rarely recognizable in the result. 
He pushes to the very heart of the marble, and he caresses its surface to a 
warmer color. His work is more suggestive, pictorial, and operates upon us 
through its far more sensitive nuances, its far subtler effects. For M. 
Rodin’s art, moreover, the writer claims with a touch of dogmatic bias, 
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“‘a high artistic quality by bringing out to the full... . the nature of 
bronze’; though this same ‘artist has committed a typical “artistic mis- 
take’’ in his ‘‘La vieille Heaulmiére,’’ where, by an Anderstreben, by which 
one art appropriates effects proper to another, M. Rodin has done violence 
to his material, endeavoring to express through it the fluidity, the scope, the 
movement of a poetic form. 

As “‘the limit to naturalism in technique is to be sought for in the nature 
of the material itself,’ so naturalism of conception should temper the specific 
by the general. For we are reminded that as nature produces the individual, 
so she also produces the type; and similarly, that if the artist aims at 
reproducing what he sees, it is equally important that he should represent 
what he feels. 

This advanced interpretation of naturalism is nothing else than that 
fusion of naturalism and idealism which was the dominant note of Greek 
taste and which, together with the Hellenic account of physical facts, and of 
beauty, explains the permanent influence of Greek art. 


RicHARD OFFNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Introduction ἃ Véude comparative des langues indo-européennes. 
By A. MEILLET. 4to. Paris: Hachette et Cie., 1915. Pp. 
xxvi-+502, Fr. 10. 


The third edition of this important manual was noticed in Classical 
Philology, VIII, 130. The present edition, which was in press before the 
outbreak of the war, is a reimpression, with a few minor changes and con- 


nections. 
C. D. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ovid: Heroides and Amores. With an English Translation by GRANT 
SHOWERMAN. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. viii+524. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. 


Not every contributor to the Loeb series gives his reader the benefit of 
@ preliminary definition of his views as to methods and aims in such trans- 
lation. Mr. Showerman, in a review of several of the earlier volumes 
(Classical Philology, ΓΧ [1914], 107 ff.), has set forth justly and appreciatively 
-- πάθει μάθος, one divines!—the difficulties of the undertaking: it is a pleasure 
to note that the Heroides and Amores, while not beyond the need of some 
such preface, still measure well up to the rather exacting standard there put 
before the translator. 

Together with his primary requirement of idiomatic English, Mr. 
Showerman would lay stress on rendering which shall be faithful as regards 
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form—rhythm, word order, and rhetorical figures—not less than content, 
intellectual and emotional. Of the Herotdes he remarks, justly, by way of 
introduction (p. 8): “Their language may be unvarying, and may border 
too much on the rhetorical, but it is full-flowing, clear, euphonious, and rest- 
ful. It may be artificial, but its very artificiality is of charming quality.” 
As much may fairly be said of them in the English rendering. Artificial 
rhetoric in the original is sometimes overemphasized and becomes—what 
the original is never—ungainly: as in Her. 1. 37 ff.—‘“‘told’’ four times in 
half as many lines for Ovid’s rettulerat ... . rettuliti—and for Dido’s 
perdita ne perdam (Her. 7.61): “Undone myself, I fear lest I be the undoing 
of him who is my undoing”; and Her. 14. 76 “the strenuous weapon in my 
timorous hand’’—a poor equivalent for in timida fortia tela manu. Smooth- 
ness and euphony suffer occasionally from lack of the file, as in Her. 1. 103 ff.: 
“To sustain our cause are the guardian of your cattle and the ancient nurse, 
and, as a third, the faithful ward of the unclean stye; but neither Laertes, 
unable as he is to wield arms now, can sway the scepter in the midst of our 
foes—Telemachus, indeed, so he live on, will arrive at years of strength, 
but now should have his father’s aid and guarding—nor have I strength to 
repel the enemy from our halls.”” Such passages are the exception; and it is 
8. more gracious and pleasant office to remark how closely the translator has 
caught Ovid’s tone in, for example, the famous lines of Phaedra to Hip- 
polytus (Her. 4. 77 ff.): ‘‘That hardness of feature suits you well, those 
locks that fall without art, and the light dust upon your handsome face.”’ 
In Medea’s story of Jason’s wedding festival (Her. 12. 148 ff.) the simplicity, 
and unaffected delight of the boy’s cry is like Ovid: ‘‘My heart was heavy, 

. . . when the younger of the children, at my bidding, and eager for the 
sight, went and stood at the outer threshold of the double door. ‘Here, 
mother, come out!’ he cries to me. ‘A procession is coming, and my father 
Jason leading it. He’s all in gold, and driving a team of horses!’ Then 
straight I rent my cloak and beat my breast and cried aloud.” A careful 
attention to rhythmical effect, which is seldom absent and yet more seldom 
suffered to pass beyond the limits of a prose style, lends much to passages 
such as Her. 2. 121 ff.: ‘‘Heavy in soul, none the less do I tread the rocks 
and the thicket-covered strand, where’er the sea view opens broad before 
my eyes. Whether by day the soil is loosed by warmth, or whether con- 
stellations coldly shine, I look ever forth to see what wind doth sweep the 
straits; and whatever sails I see approaching from afar, straightway I augur 
them the answer to my prayers.’”’ This is true especially of descriptive 
pieces like Her. 16. 53 ff.: “There is a place in the woody vales of midmost 
Ida, far from trodden paths and covered over with pine and ilex, where 
never grazes the placid sheep, nor the she-goat that loves the cliff, nor the 
wide-mouthed, slowly-moving kine. From here, reclining against a tree, 
I was looking forth upon the walls and lofty roofs of the Dardanian city, and 
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It could be wished that a version of so much general merit might have 
received a thorough revision in line with the primary requirement of idio- 
matic English. Intelligible perhaps, but hardly natural, is Phyllis when she 
says of Theseus to her betrayer (Her. 2. 77): ‘‘The only deed that draws 
forth his excuse [quod solum excusat], that only you admire in him.”” ‘Gone 
is my flesh,’’ cries Briseis to Achilles (Her. 3. 141 ff.), ‘‘and gone my color; 
what spirit I still have is but sustained by hope in you. If Iam left by that, 
I shall go to rejoin my brothers. .... ” Would not Mr. Showerman be 
the first to deny freedom from any ‘‘offensive structural mark of its origin’”’ 
to the language of phrases like ‘‘The iron-hearted one will yield his hand”’ 
(dabit victas manus, Her. 4. 14); “Let the tempest be my grace’”’ (Her. 7. 41); 
“ΜΚ mother, loved by him, will aid with her precedent” (Her. 8. 40); or 
‘What have I with thee?” as an equivalent for Quid tibi mecum of Am. 3. 6. 
87? 

The text, while on the whole conservative, might with profit have been 
carried still farther in that direction. The following MS readings, among 
others, should surely have been retained: Her. 1. 15 Hectore victum (cf. 
p. 14, n. a); 18, 119 huc; 20. 76 suis; 21. 26 cauta; 55 dic a (or dicam); 
146 divtis; Am. 1. 6. 23 quod optas; 9.5 annos. Her. 4. 86 materia is a 
technical term and surely right; cf. 7. 34, also 3. 152 and Am. 1. 1. passim. 
Her. 21. 196 accipit should be read with all manuscripts; the use is volitive— 
‘“‘will receive only seldom’’—cf. Hale and Buck’s Grammar, ὃ 571. The 
apparatus is, for the purposes of the series, overloaded with guesses of former 
editors, not always accompanied by information about the manuscripts: 
among variants which might well have been omitted may be mentioned those 
on Her. 1. 65 (cf. incerta 64); 3. 61 (cf. mite 62); 4. 137, 14. 42 (cf. vino 33); 
19. 11; 20. 38 and 59; 21. 126; Am. 1. 8. 45 and 58; 9.6; 2.5.5; 10. 27; 
3. ἃ. 26; 6. 85 uncremt. Too many such variants serve apparently only as 
material illustrative of the history of the text or as fillers; surely both ends 
can be otherwise attained to the advantage of the series. 

Such information on matters of mythology and geography as the reader 
may reasonably require, is given in concise and convenient form by a set of 
indexes and by suggestive footnotes ad loc. Mr. Showerman’s biographical 
sketch and brief introductory criticisms seem well adapted to insure a sym- 
pathetic and appreciative hearing for his author. Frank omissions, incon- 
spicuously managed, solve in sensible fashion the more serious problems of 
good taste presented by the Amores. Mechanically, as regards paging and 
general makeup, the book—save for occasional overspacing—leaves little 
to be desired. Further criticism in this respect may properly come from the 
authors of recent diatribes against the series, whose function would seem to 
be the awakening of a pardonable doubt whether the would-be humanist 
whom such extreme niceties of pagination can discourage, is a brand worth 
the snatching! From others, a volume which presents Ovid’s love poems 
in easily intelligible and attractive form is sure of an appreciative welcome. 
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The only misleading type errors which I have noticed are in the critical 
notes, Ὁ. 80, n. 2 tlle, and p. 280, n. 3 vis, and the omission of punctuation 
pp. 39 fin. and 506, 25. Read east for south-east (p. 2). An apparent mis- 
translation occurs in Her. 15. 19; cf. vs. 201; Am. 3. 6. 85 renders the 
emendation not the text. 

H. ὟΝ. LrrcHFie.p 

AMHERST COLLEGE 


The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. III. By Rosrert Y. TYRRELL 
and Louis C. Purser. 2ded. 1914. 


The revised third volume of the monumental Correspondence of Cicero 
by Tyrrell and Purser was fortunately completed before Tyrrell’s death. 
To whatever college library one goes in America one is likely to find the 
Tyrrell and Purser in strange binding, not because the original binding is 
easily broken, but because the volumes are in such constant use. The intro- 
ductions, invaluable for their intelligent reading of Roman personalities, 
have become with us the orthodox interpretation of Cicero and his times. 
The notes, ranging from minute linguistic points to generous discussions of 
social usage and constitutional questions, have invited generations of young 
scholars to a frequent re-reading of these invaluable letters. Because the 
first edition was rather hastily printed and had to break much new ground, 
it has been necessary to read the volumes cautiously, but misprints and hasty 
statements have now largely been removed from the first three volumes at 
least. The revised editions of the rest will be eagerly awaited. 

Because we are so dependent upon these volumes and thumb them so © 
constantly, it has seemed worth while to indicate some apparent misinter- 
pretations which a hasty reading has revealed. 

P. xxxi: “For this success [at Pindenissus] he was saluted Imperator.”’ 
Fam. ii. 10. 3 proves that he received the honor after the battle of Amanus. 

P. lxi: The introduction assumes that Caesar’s second term in Gaul was 
for five years, and it takes no cognizance of Hirschfeld’s discussion of the 
problem. A note on p. 78, however, supplies the omission, stating that 
Hirschfeld’s view is now generally adopted. The substance of the note should 
have been given in the introduction. 

P. lxiv: Greenidge’s strange theory that “‘a provincial governor held his 
command for only two months in his own right”’ is still accepted by the 
editors. The passage in the De prov. cons. 37, on which Greenidge relied, 
seems to me to prove the exact opposite. Does it not state that such a pro- 
posal would be absurd ? 

P. Ixix: Can Caesar’s levy of troops in Cisalpine Gaul be taken to prove 
that he considered the Gauls citizens? Perhaps he levied soldiers only 
among the Roman citizens residing there, even as Pompey did in 51 B.c. 
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P. lxxxi: Pompey’s proposal that Caesar give up his command on the 
Ides of November is assumed to refer to the year 49, though the date may be 
50 B.c. The editors then mention Zumpt’s conjecture that the Lex Pomp. 
Licin. was probably passed on the Ides of November, without noting Lange’s 
objection that this day was a holiday. 

I would venture another explanation for the choice of the Ides of Novem- 
ber, if the year 49 is the date in question. The calendar was 45 days out 
of normal at this time and Pompey doubtless intended to correct the con- 
fusion as soon as possible. Now since the senators opposed the correction 
chiefly because it would prolong Caesar’s term, Pompey may have proposed 
this date as a compromise. Pompey might demonstrate to Caesar that the 
Ides of November, 49, of the corrected calendar, would be equivalent to 
January 1, 48, of the uncorrected, thus proving that no injustice was intended. 
On the other hand, he could please the senate by exposing Caesar to judicial 
procedure for 45 days. Caesar probably refused to accept the dangerous 
compromise; at any rate the proposal soon fell through. 

P. xlix: The editors still cite Asconius in the editions of Orelli and 
Kiessling, though the editions of Clark and of Stangel were available. 

P. lxi: The footnote indexes are confused. 

P. 124, the last footnote: Is there any evidence that the Campanian 
lands were given wholly to Pompey’s soldiers in 59? (See Vol. I, p. 427.) 

P. 134: The letter heading Ciceron: is a misprint. 

P. 182, footnote s.v. Pamphylium: The conjectured addition of ex 
Idibus Aprilib. is not called for, since Cicero intended to remain at Laodicea 
till the Ides of May (Αἰ. vi. 1. 24). 

P. 198, first footnote: The comment upon the equities seems slightly 
unfair. The edict in question apparently dealt with questions of tax- 
collecting, so that the eguttes were the only persons concerned. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGs 


‘De la phrase ἃ verbe étre dans Vionien d’Hérodote. By D. BaRBE- 
LENET. Paris: Champion, 1913. Pp. 114. 


M. Barbelenet translates (p. 17) καὶ ἄνθρωποι νομὸν ἐν θαλάσσῃ ἕξουσι καὶ 
ἰχθύες τὸν πρότερον ἄνθρωποι ὅτε (Hdt. ν. 92a), “165 hommes vivront dans la 
mer et ceux qui étaient poissons seront des hommes quand.” This is not 
merely a free translation. The sentence is cited as an example of the omis- 
sion of the copula. He adds, ‘‘cet exemple serait des plus curieux si ἔσται 
ne se trouvait pas deux lignes plus haut.” Let us grant that this is careless- 
ness, and not ignorance, though it is difficult to do so: there are so many 
reasons why such a rendering is impossible. But what is to be said of the 
following? On pp. 13 ff., where the omission of the copula is under discus- 
sion, we read: “Trois types sont particuliérement fréquents: 1° Celui ot 
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l’attribut est un préverbe, le plus souvent gm. .... 2° Les phrases con- 
tenant un demonstratif, le plus souvent sujet: . . . . i. 216 νοὸς [sic] δὲ οὗτος 
τῆς θυσίης. ... 3° Des phrases ot le sujet logique est un infinitif. Il ne 
précéde |’attribut que quand il est amené: a) par ἀνάγκη... . ὃ) χρεόν: 
viii 75 évreAapevas [sic] τὰ λέγειν χρέον [sic] et ὥφελον: i. 111 τὸ μήτε ἰδεῖν 
ὥφελον μήτε xore [sic] γενέσθαι." There can be no doubt about it. M. Bar- 
belenet does not know that ὥφελον is a verb. 

After that a reviewer may be excused for doubting whether the author 
is qualified to draw distinctions of meaning depending upon the varying 
position of subject, attribute, and verb. 


A. G. Lamp 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Kings of Lydia and a Rearrangement of Some Fragments from 
Nicolaus of Damascus. By Leigh ALEXANDER. Princeton 
doctoral dissertation, 1913. 


Mr. Alexander begins by rearranging the Excerpta de insidiis taken from 
the Universal History of Nicolaus of Damascus, assigning Frg. 49 in Miller 
(F.H.G.) to book iv instead of to book vi (Miiller). Frg. 49 deals with the 
Lydian kings Ardys to Gyges, and this rearrangement brings it into the same 
book as Frgs. 24, 27, 28 contained in the Excerpta de mrtutibus et nities, 
which also deal with Lydian history and which Miller had assigned to Nico- 
laus’ book iv. Proceeding from this Alexander concludes that the Meles 
of Frg. 24, whom Moxus τῆς τυραννίδος καθεῖλε, is the same as the King 
Meles of Frg. 49, who withdrew from the kingdom for three years καθήρασθαι 
τὸν φόνον (AacxvAov). As the writer points out, the resemblance between 
these two fragments ‘‘is certainly striking,’’ and it seems to me that the argu- 
ment, so far, is plausible. Less convincing is the conclusion that Meles was 
not one of the regular line of kings, but a usurper during the reign of King 
Ardys I. This view seems to be based almost entirely upon the word 
τυραννίδος in Frg. 24, a dangerous inference, for in Herodotus 1. 14, 15 we 
find such phrases as τὴν τυραννίδα οὕτω ἔσχον of Μερμνάδαι, Γύγης τυραννεύσας, 
ἐπὶ τούτου (“Apdvos) τυραννεύοντος; while in Frg. 49 we have ἐπὶ Μήλεω 
βασιλεύοντος and in Hdt. 1. 84 Μήλης ὁ πρότερον βασιλεὺς Σαρδίων (also 
identified by Alexander with the Meles of Frgs. 24, 49). It is true that we 
are not told who the father of Meles was, nor whether he had a son; but 
since Herodotus mentions a King Meles, since the chronographers give us 
the succession Ardys, Alyattes, Meles, Kandaules, and since in Nicolaus we 
have Ardys, Meles, Myrsus, Sadyattes (= Kandaules, killed by Gyges), I am 
less inclined to follow Alexander in identifying Adyattes with Myrsus (father 
of Kandaules) and omitting Meles from the regular line, than Radet, who 
identifies Meles with Ardyattes (or Alyattes), son of Ardys, because Nicolaus 
says that Ardyattes killed Daskylos and that Meles went into exile καθήρασθαι 


τὸν φόνον. 
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Rather unconvincing also is the identification of Askalos (= Daskylos) 
with Moxos (= Mopsos), because Askalos, a Lydian general, went on a mili- 
tary expedition into Syria and founded the town of Askalon, and Mopsos 
the Lydian threw some people into a lake near Askalon. We then have 
Moxos (= Daskylos) driving Meles out of the kingdom, and Meles leaving 
the kingdom voluntarily on account of the murder of Daskylos (= Moxos). 
Admitting the great confusion of names in Lydian history, it is improbable, 
nevertheless, that from the same passage in Nicolaus two excerptors should 
have drawn accounts that left the identity of Moxos and Daskylos so com- 
pletely concealed. 

Mr. Alexander has handled a very difficult problem with great clearness 
and considerable ingenuity; and he recognizes, with becoming modesty, that 


his suggestions are merely tentative. 
A. G. Larrp 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Grammatik der delphischen Inschriften. By EpmMuND Risca. 1. 
Band—Lautlehre. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1914. 
Pp. xxii+344. M. 13. 


Since the vast augmentation of material which resulted from the French 
excavation of Delphi there has been only one monograph devoted to the 
Delphian dialect, and that, the dissertation of Valaori, was both inadequate 
and untrustworthy. We have now before us the first volume of a grammar 
of the Delphian inscriptions which will be the most complete and accurate 
statement of the facts that we have for any Greek dialect. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that the author, after submitting his grammar as a disserta- 
tion, in 1908, came to realize the advantage, or rather in the case of the 
Delphian material the absolute necessity, of supplementing his linguistic 
training by epigraphical experience. This he gained under the direction of 
the veteran critic of matters Delphian, Pomtow, who placed at his disposal 
his collection of three thousand squeezes, his revised readings, notes on 
chronology, etc. The author also took part (as the reviewer can testify 
from autopsy) in the Prussian and Bavarian expedition to Delphi under 
Pomtow and Bulle in 1910. 

Every page bears witness to the extreme care on the epigraphical side, 
and the countless corrected readings which are scattered through the volume 
make its consultation indispensable to all who make use of the Delphian 
texts, for whatever purpose. Whether the corrections are of general moment 
or seemingly trivial, they all affect the statistics, to which the author has 
given special attention and which are in fact essential if one is to get the full 
return from such an elaborate study. While Delphi has furnished more 
Greek inscriptions than any other place except Athens, the number of those 
in the pure native dialect is much smaller than is the case of many of the 
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other dialects. To discuss fully the material of this class would require 
comparatively small labor and space. The chief linguistic interest of the 
great mass of the Delphian inscriptions lies in the dialect mixture, in the 
distribution, according to time and character of the texts, of Delphian, 
Northwest Greek κοινή, and Attic κοινή. The general situation was already 
known and is described briefly in the reviewer’s Greek Dialects, § 231. But 
it is for just such a situation that the fullest detail with statistical sum- 
maries, such as the author gives, is most welcome. The work has perhaps 
its most distinctive value as a contribution to the history of the progress 
and character of the κοινή. 


C. Ὁ. Buck 
UNIversity oF CHICAGO 


Antike Schriften iber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung auf thre Quellen 
untersucht. By Paut Raspow. I. Die Therapie des Zorns. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp.198. M.8. 


This first instalment of what promises to be an important work concerns 
itself with the ancient treatises on the prevention and cure of anger—chiefly 
with Seneca De Ira, Plutarch [epi dopynoias, and Cicero Tusc. iii. In these 
days when Posidonius is so much to the fore it is not surprising to find that 
Seneca and Plutarch are regarded as having derived much of their argu- 
mentation from him. Unfortunately the reference of much of this to 
Posidonius rests on rather insecure foundations, though Dr. Rabbow has 
done not a little to support his conclusion. Unquestionably he has advanced 
the interpretation and analysis of Seneca De Ira, and has thrown much light 
on the doctrines of Posidonius, Antiochus, and Chrysippus. As a specimen 
of Quellenforschung this volume is on the whole to be approved, for its author 
has clearly endeavored to keep at least one foot on solid supports as he 
mounts to his conclusions. We may do well to await the completion of his 
work before passing final judgment on it; but meanwhile it is safe to say 
that it deserves the attention of scholars who will welcome its continuance 
and conclusion. 


W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Zur Geschichte der Frauenemanzipation im alten Rom (eine Studie 
zu Livius 34, 1-8). By Proressor Dr. JOHANNES TEUFER. 
Teubner, 1913. Pp. ii+43. M. 1.90. 

Dr. Teufer begins his study with the report given by Livy xxxiv. 1-8, 
of the alleged debate between the elder Cato and L. Valerius over the repeal 
of the Oppian Law. His conclusion that these speeches are Livy’s is by 
no means new. From this beginning he proceeds to discuss (chap. ili) the 
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assemblies of women and the various occasions on which they gathered in 
public either voluntarily or at the call of a magistrate (cf. Livy xxvii. 37). 
These meetings, at first exceptional, gradually led to a permanent organiza- 
tion of women—the conventus matronarum, which under Heliogabalus took 
the form of a mulverum senatus, recognized by the favor of the emperor as a 
public corporation vested with definite functions and provided with a build- 
ing of its own. Next (chap. iv) he indicates the steps by which women 
attained to civil freedom, mainly through changes in the forms of marriage 
and in the regulation of the dowry and the tufela. All these developments 
centered in the growth of individualism. In a final chapter the author 
glances at the tendencies in operation for the political emancipation of 


_ women. 


Though the work is altogether too brief to represent a real contribution 
to the social history of Rome, it cannot help being useful as a summary, 
which the author hopes to expand into a larger study. Undoubtedly there 
is a place for a considerable volume on the subject. 


G. W. Borsrorp 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Manuscript Tradition of the Historia Augusta. By Susan H. 
Ba.uovu, Pu.D. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. M. 2.60, 
bound 4.80. 

Six years ago, Miss Ballou promised in this Journal (III, 273 ff.) to take 
up at greater length the MS problem presented by the Historia Augusta, in 
the new edition of which she is collaborating. Meanwhile Hohl, in Klio 
(XIII, 258 ff. and 387 ff.), has to a certain degree anticipated her. But 
since some of her conclusions differ considerably from Hohl’s, she publishes 
this very detailed and painstaking study, which in general carries admiration 
and conviction. 

The Historia Augusta is preserved in a score of MSS; two—P, in the 
Vatican, and B, at Bamberg—date from the Caroline revival, the others 
from the Renaissance. A glance at the handsome facsimiles shows that P 
has the Fulda type of writing; and B, an insular MS, may also have been 
written at or near Fulda. P has been carefully corrected and emended by a 
half-dozen scribes, among whom Miss Ballou has recognized Petrarch 
himself; de Nolhac had already discovered that Paris 5816 is Petrarch’s 
transcript of P. Coluccio. Poggio, Manetti and Bembo were also, she 
thinks, among the possessors of P. As certain Verona writers of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries quote from the Historia Augusta, P may 
have been there till it came into Petrarch’s hands. 

Miss Ballou tries to assign the corrections and changes in P to the proper 
emenders, and then to date the Renaissance copies by determining just | 
which emended form of P they incorporate. She is least successful with 
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Vat. 1899 (pp. 58-59), which has several readings of P! which were com- 
pletely obliterated by a corrector earlier than Vat. 1899. To explain this, 
she thinks the scribe of Vat. 1899 had before him P (corrected by P*), and in 
addition two early copies of P. It takes also considerable faith to believe 
that one and the same hand wrote the various scraps reproduced on the 
facsimiles as Petrarch’s handwriting; but one familiar with Renaissance 
handwriting will feel only skepticism, not disbelief. In one of the three 
appendices, Miss Ballou considers the dependence of B upon P, now generally 
admitted; B has, however, some readings which prove to be independent. 
Could not B and P be copies of an almost contemporary 7, as is the case with 
MSS V (Fulda) and M (Hersfeld) of Ammianus? M and V reproduce 
lacunae as conscientiously as do B and P; but it is clear neither is a copy of 
the other. One feels annoyed that a great house like Teubner should not 
even sew the sheets of a book appealing to an English-speaking public; 
we are used to pamphlets whose leaves will not immediately drop out; 
the long-suffering Teutons still put up with it. There are also too many 
misprints, even considering the difficulties offered the compositors by the 


language. 
C. U. Οὐκ 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae. Iteratis curis disposuit recensuit 
praefatus est HERMANNUS Peter. Vol.I. Leipzig: B.G. Teub- 
ner, 1914. Pp. x*+ccclxxx+382. M. 22. 


Forty-four years after the appearance of the first edition of this (first) 
volume, the veteran editor had completed his revision and had seen part of 
the book through the press when he was called away from his long labor. 
It is no small merit on his part that, whatever may have been the reason, he 
allowed so respectable a period to elapse between editions, a striking con- 
trast to the ordinary procedure in Germany of late. During this time an 
enormous amount of toil has been expended upon the microscopic examina- 
tion of the sources of Roman history and their relation to the later canonical 
versions. Much of this labor has been fruitless, except in a negative way, 
and while Peter has sifted its product carefully, he has refrained from 
burdening the reader coniecturis 1am oblivione obrutis (vi*), and his prin- 
cipal conclusions have been changed comparatively little. This in itself 
is a notable indication of the critical acumen and sanity of judgment of the 
first edition. ἢ 

The revision is thorough, and at least half the book, aside from the Frag- 
menta, has been rewritten, even where argument and conclusion are practi- 
cally the same in content, as in chap. iii of the Prolegomena. On the whole 
the style has been improved, although it is still far from being impeccable. 
Compare, if you will, the last sentence on p. cxvi in which seven of the first 
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nine words are monosyllables. The text of the Fragmenta themselves has 
been revised and the critical apparatus brought down to date. The typog- 
raphy of this volume corresponds with that of Vol. II (1906), but it is very 
unfortunate that we are still subjected to the inconvenience of having the 
pages of the first part numbered with Roman numerals, and of the second 
with Arabic. 

In the case of the second edition of a work that has been recognized as 
a standard for forty years the function of the reviewer is to abstain from 
controversy on the thousand and one points that present themselves, and 
simply to call attention to some of the differences in substance between the 
two editions. In the present case these are comparatively few, as has 
already been remarked. 

The second chapter of the Prolegomena of Ed. 1—Qua ratione hae 
reliquiae nobis traditae sunt—has been omitted from Ed. 2, on account of 
the exhaustive treatment of this subject in the author’s Wahrheit und Kunst, 
Geschichtsschreibung und Plagiat im klassischen Altertum. Incidentally we 
note the passing of relliquiae without a pang. While the editor holds the 
same view of the origin of the Annales Mazimi, he now supposes that the 
tablets were placed on the Regia just before the Samnite wars instead of a 
little before the Gallic invasion (cf. Cichorius, ca. 400 B.c.). Chap. ii, De 
* litterarum monumentis privatis, has been considerably amplified; more 
emphasis is laid on the importance of the material supplied for laudationes 
by family records; the list of laudationes known to have been published has 
been revised by dropping that delivered in 68 B.c. by Caesar for his wife 
Cornelia, and by adding that spoken by Augustus over Marcellus; and the 
evidence for the use of commentarii familiae by Livy is more fully illustrated 
in the case of the Fabii, Cornelii, and Claudii. It is clear that Peter had 
come to regard this kind of influence in the development of historical writing 
as far greater than before (cf. lvii: ‘Fabius Pictor . . . . laudes suae gentis 
etiam ita illustravit ut alias obscuraret atque in his fundamentis historiam 
Romanam posuit’’). ἢ 

In a long discussion of the well-known passage in Dionysius (i. 6) where 
that historian characterizes the method of Fabius and Cincius, Peter rejects 
his former interpretation of κεφαλαιωδῶς by summatim vel breviter (I, Lxxiii), 
and explains the term by capitulatim (II, lxxiii); and in the comparison of 
Fabius and Diocles Peparethius by Plutarch (mit. Rom. 3), which has 
always been a source of mystification, he clears up the meaning by adopting 
an explanation published some years before (BphW, 1906, 241). Both of 
these views are to be commended, but it is doubtful whether the same can 
be said of his stout defense (pp. Ixxv—lxxvi) of his former explanation of the 
reason why the earlier annalists wrote in Greek, against that of most modern 
scholars (RE, VI, 1838). 

The date of the grammarian, L. Cincius Alimentus, is now placed 
(p. evii) between Varro and Verrius Flaccus instead of soon after 120 B.c. 
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(I), and fragments 1, 2, are assigned to him, no longer to the annalist (cf. 
Cichorius, RE, IIT, 2557). Among the Fragmenta Peter now quotes the 
substance of the letter of Scipio Africanus to Philip (Polyb. x. 6-9) and that 
of Scipio Nasica (Plut. Aem. 15-16, 21), but not the substance of the letters 
of these two Scipios to Prusias (Polyb. xxi. 9; Liv. xxxvii. 25). This seems 
strange in view of what he has to say on this subject (p. cxvii). In I he had 
denied that the Claudius who translated the annals of Acilius into Latin 
was Claudius Quadrigarius. Afterward (JJ, CXXV, 153-55) he changed 
his mind, and now (pp. cxxii, 292) he argues strongly for this identification, 
although there is still a plentiful lack of agreement among critics. 

The detailed criticism of the reasons assigned by Niebuhr, Bormann and 
others for the title of Cato’s Origines (I, cxxxii-cxxvii) is omitted from II. 
In opposition to a prevalent view (e.g., Leo, Kultur d. Gegenwart®, p. 419) 
Peter insists that Cato did treat in outline of the history of Rome from the 
expulsion of the kings to the Punic wars and that origines, meaning both 
origin and history, was the title of the first three books, to which the others, 
published afterward, were incorrectly attached. In I he was still in doubt 
as to the reason why Cato did not mention the names of the Roman com- 
manders, but in II (p. cxli) he accepts the view of Nipperdey that the names 
of the consuls and praetors were prefixed to the annals of each year, and 
therefore were not repeated in the text. It seems difficult to reconcile this 
with a later statement (p. cxlvii) that Cato’s work did not serve the purpose 
of later annalists well, ‘‘neque enim nominati erant bellorum duces qui multo 
cum labore ex aliis annalibus conquirendi erant.’’ In the first edition small 
allowance was made for the influence of Greek literature on Cato’s work, but 
quite the contrary view is held in the second. The opinion expressed in 
I (p. elvii) that Pliny drew directly from Cato is now modified (p. cliv) by 
the admission that he also drew indirectly through Nepos. Similarly, in 
regard to a direct connection between Pliny and Cassius Hemina he has 
changed his mind (p. clxviii) and thinks that all later writers except Appian 
got their knowledge of Hemina through Varro or someone else. 

Accepting the view that Piso agreed with Cato in assuming that Rome 
was founded in Olympiad vii. 1, Peter rather oddly makes no mention of 
the apparent testimony of Censorinus (De die nat. 17. 13) that Piso put this 
event in 758, nor of the modern support that this has received (cf. Cichorius, 
RE, III, 13894). The hypothesis of a second C. Fannius, based on Polybius 
(pp. xxviii, 4) and stoutly maintained in some quarters (RE, VI, 1988), 
is rightly rejected (p. cxciv), and considerable evidence is marshalled to show 
that Fannius did not simply invent the speeches inserted in his history. The 
theory of two Gellii, supported in I, has been abandoned (p. cciv) and all 
fragments are now assigned to Cn. Gellius, mir monetalis between 154 and 
134 B.c., who is therefore placed before Coelius Antipater instead of after 
him (I). Fragment 34, in which agellius (codd.) had been read ‘‘ A. Gellius,”’ 
is now bracketed and assigned to Asellio (2A), and the unqualified statement 
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of I that there were 97 books of Gellius’ Annales is made only as a 
possibility. 

Since Marx has proved that Coelius Antipater dedicated his work to 
L. Aelius not to Laelius, Peter thinks (p. ccxvi) that the title may have 
been “‘L. Coelii Antipatri belli Punici alterius libri septem ad L. Aelium,” 
and as the same scholar has restored Coelius for the vulgate Lucilius in 
Auct. ad Her. iv. 12. 18, this passage is now admitted among the fragments 
of Coelius (24B). Three other fragments are added, one (24A) with good 
reason, the other two (66, 67) on very uncertain grounds. A change of view 
is also seen in the stemma of relationship between annalists and historians 
(p. eexxxi), in which Coelius has become a direct source of Valerius Antias. 

The improvement in form is perhaps more striking in the revised chapters 
on M. Aemilius Scaurus and P. Rutilius Rufus than anywhere else. Peter 
follows Pais in placing Rutilius’ birth before 156 B.c. (p. cclvi), instead of in 
151-52 (I), but does not follow him in attributing to this annalist sundry 
passages in Appian, Diodorus, and others where Pais goes too far. InIa 
liber de antiquitatibus was attributed to Catulus, and fragments 9-13 assigned 
to it; in II the existence of any such book is denied, and these fragments 
(except 10) are assigned to the historia communis. An earlier view of the 
editor (cf. Historicorum Romanorum Fragmenta) that this historia communis 
was the work of Daphnis, the freedman of Catulus, is now rejected, as well 
as that of Buettner who regards it as the joint product of Catulus and 
Daphnis. ; 

A noteworthy addition to the chapter on Claudius Quadrigarius is the 
argument (pp. cclxxxvii-cclxxxix) to prove that Claudius began his annals 
with the Gallic invasion in order to rehabilitate the Claudii and to plead their 
cause against the Fabii, in the same way that Valerius Antias (p. cccxiv) 
began his at an earlier date in order to extol the Valerii at the expense of the 
Claudii. The chapter on Valerius is much longer than in I, and contains 
an able and convincing discussion of his use of rhetorical art for the purpose 
of confounding Claudius Quadrigarius and the Claudii in general. 

On p. cccxxxvi Niese is incorrectly quoted among those who believe that 
Sisenna was born in 151 B.c. (ef. RE, IV, 1512); in I Peter had admitted the 
reading in Nonius (127 = frag. 3): Stsenna ab urbe condita, and had explained 
it as a possible title for the first book of the historiae, in II (p. cecxxxix) he 
rejects both reading and explanation; the existence of orations of Sisenna 
in published form, maintained in I on the supposed evidence of Tacitus 
(Dial. 23), is now absolutely denied (p. cccxlviii); and the commentarii 
Plautini, which were assigned to the historian in I, are now correctly attrib- 
uted to a post-Vergilian grammarian, with a corresponding rearrangement 
of the fragments. 

Fragment 23, assigned unhesitatingly to Licinus Macer in I, is now 
referred to C. Clodius Licinus (cf. II, 78), and with it goes the only evidence 
for more than sixteen books in Licinius’ history (p. cccliii). It is interesting 
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to note that Peter now believes that it was Q. Aelius Tubero the historian 
to whom Dionysius dedicated his Thucydides (p. ccclxx), and comforting to 
catch so accurate a scholar writing S. Iulio (p. ccelxxviii)! 

The index shows that twenty-nine fragments have been dropped from 
the list of I, and fourteen added. Besides the misprints mentioned in the 
Errata, about twenty more have been noted, but they are mostly unim- 
portant. 
S. B. P. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Livy, Book XXI and Selections from Books XXII-XXX. By JAMES 
C. Easpert. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 12mo. pp. xvii+ 
' 306. $0.60. 


This is one of the volumes in Macmillan’s “Latin Classics Series’’ whose 
motto is, “‘ The notes are written to instruct and not to impress.” The italics are 
not mine. The implied converse would furnish an interesting subject for 
debate, but it would be unfair, obviously, to criticize this volume or series for 
not being what it does not pretend to be. 

The selections include the battle at the Trasimene Lake and the battle 
of Cannae from book xxii; the siege of Capua from book xxvi; the battle at 
the Metaurus from book xxvii, and the battle of Zama from book xxx. The 
student who has covered the text of this volume has thus followed the for- 
tunes of Hannibal from the beginning of the war through its most vital 
crises to the final defeat. He misses much, inevitably—the siege of Syracuse, 
the death of Marcellus, and, most of all, the wonderful ringing note of triumph 
in defeat with which the twenty-second book closes. 

The Introduction is a model of clearness and brevity. It would be more 
exact, perhaps, to speak of Silenus (p. xii) as Hannibal’s historiographer than 
merely as ‘‘a Greek historian with a pro-Carthaginian spirit.’”’ It would 
have been well—considering the audience whom it was designed to instruct 
but not to impress—if the statement (p. xiii) that, in his first decade, Livy 
is a writer of the Silver Age were further explained. The maps and plans 
(except that of the Trasimene Lake) are placed with the notes. It would 
be easier to refer to particular words in the text if the lines on the page as 
well as the sections of the chapters had been numbered. This has been done 
in some of the later volumes of the series. 

The notes are concise and give just the information needed by the young 
student to master the text. The maps and plans are clear except the one 
following p. 198, which deals with Hannibal’s route over the Alps. Why are 
two routes marked “‘according to Livy”? There is already enough confusion 
in that matter. I have often wondered why so little weight has been given to 
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the evidence of Coelius. He represents the views of Silenus, who certainly 
knew the truth. A large number of the grammar references are to a single 
grammar, where, in most cases, we should have had them to all the standard 
works. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Das alte Rom. By Otro Ricuter. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 
Pp. 80. M. 1.25. 


This little manual belongs to the well-known series ‘‘Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt.’’ To the eighty pages of text are added a half-tone illustration 
of the Forum with the buildings cleverly identified, sixteen pages of illus- 
trations, and a map of imperial Rome. To describe, as the author does, 
all of the ancient city, including the parts across the Tiber and the tombs, 
with an introduction on the situation and topography of Rome and a chapter 
on the development and destruction of the city, all in eighty duodecimo 
pages, is something of a feat. Naturally all debatable matter is eliminated. 
Although much that is really important has been omitted, the author must 
be congratulated on having achieved his purpose, which was to write a 
handy guide for travelers interested in pagan Rome. 


Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Apuleit Platonici Madaurensis Apologia, iterum edidit Rupo.trus 
Heim. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. 1ν- 120. M. 2.40. 


This is a second edition, embodying the results of the most recent criticism 
of the text. One naturally compares the work with that of Van der Vliet, 
published in 1900. Both editors have been extremely careful in the method 
of printing the text, indicating by means of brackets and italics all deviations 
from the manuscript readings. Helm has carried the use of italics to an 
extreme. The MSS of first importance are two in the Laurentian library, 
named F and φ, the latter thought to be a copy of the former. Helm’s 
lengthy discussion of the MSS, however, is found in his edition of the Florida 
of 1910. The page-numbers of the Oudendorp and Krueger editions as well 
as of the MSS themselves are given by both editors. Van der Vliet’s critical 
apparatus is rather more elaborate than necessary, in some cases exhibiting 
no small ingenuity in the printer’s art. His book ran to 126 pages. Helm 
has reduced his to 114 pages, but he might well have kept it within smaller 
limits. In the matter of emendation the later editor has been more con- 
servative than his predecessor and has marked as corrupt less than a dozen 
places. In several cases there is an interesting difference of judgment 
between the two editors in the choice of readings, e.g., at 2.1 of Helm’s 
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edition we find clamitarat, the reading of 4, where Van der Vliet reads 
clamitaret from F; and at 13. 26 Helm has ignara from F, but Van der Vliet 
has gnara from some inferior MSS—and something can be said on both sides. 
In general, Helm’s edition exhibits sound judgment and a careful presentation 
of MSS authority. 
THomas Κι. Spry 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Sexti Pompei Festi de verborum significatu quae supersunt cum 
Pauli Epitome, Thewrewkianis copiis usus edidit WALLACE M. 
Linpsay. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. M. 12. 


This volume, which is to be followed by a second, gives the complete text 
of what remains of Festus and of the epitome of Paulus. The former is based 
for the most part on the codex Farnesianus, but in part also on suggestions 
derived from the excerpts of Paulus and from conjecture. No attempt is 
made to give a reproduction of the pages of the codex, as in the edition of 
Miller and Thewrewk, although each line begins and ends with the same 
letters as in the manuscript. The paging of Miiller and Thewrewk is given in 
the margin. The result is a sufficiently conservative text, conveniently 
arranged, with a full critical apparatus. A brief preface gives a very clear 
account of the history of the codex Farnesianus, of the copies of the lost 
quaternions (VIII, X, and XVI), of the manuscripts of Paulus which are 
used, and of the editions. There is a full Index of Latin, Greek, and dialectic 
words, and an Index Scriptorum. This will undoubtedly be our standard 
text of Festus for many years to come. 

JoHN C. RoLFs 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Classical Philology 


Votume XI October I. OL 6 NuMBER 4 


ENIZKHVIZ AND THE AIKH VYETAOMAPTTPION 


By Grorce MILLER CALHOUN 


Within a comparatively short time four important studies of the 
δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων, those of Rentzsch, Bonner, Leisi, and Lipsius, 
have made their appearance. The diversity of the views advanced 
by these able scholars suggests that a fresh examination of the evi- 
dence may be productive of result. Furthermore, the valuable 
information concerning the prosecution of perjury in Alexandrian 
law that is contained in the Halle papyrus lends new interest to the 
investigation of certain points.! At the same time, although the 
importance of this new document for the understanding of Greek 
law can hardly be overestimated, extreme caution must be observed 
in making it a basis for conclusions regarding the details of Attic 
procedure.? 

1 Dikaiomata. Austige aus Alexandrinischen Gesetzen und Verordnungen (Berlin, 
1913). The text (cited as ‘P. Hal. 1°’) is found on pp. 15-24, and the portion dealing 
with the prosecution of perjury is reprinted on p. 48. The commentary and explana- 
tory essays (cited as ‘‘Dikaiomaia”’) contain scholarly comparisons of Alexandrian 
and Attic procedure, but an exhaustive examination of the Attic sources in the light 
of the new fragment naturally did not come within the scope of the editors’ work. 
San Nicolé (‘‘Einiges aus dem P. Hal. 1,’’ H. Gross’ Archiv, LIII [1913], 342-61) has 
endeavored with but doubtful success to develop new conclusions on some points of 
the Attic law (infra, passim, and Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (Leip- 
zig, 1905-15], pp. 987-88). His treatment does not indicate that he has attempted 
an adequate examination of the Attic sources. Lipsius also has given the new docu- 
ment careful consideration in discussing the effect: on judgments of the δίκη ψευδο- 
μαρτυρίων, but on other points has had to content himself with the brief comment that 
could conveniently be included in his ‘‘ Nachtrage’’ (op. ctt., pp. 955-60, 987-88). 

?For example, the use of ἐπιλαμβάνεσθαι instead of ἐπισκήπτεσθαι warns us 
immediately that the law before us has drawn upon other sources than the Attic. 
Consequently no detail of the Alexandrian process can with safety be assumed for 
[CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY XI, October, 1916) 365 
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This discussion will in general be restricted to matters which are 
still subjects of controversy or, in the opinion of the writer, require 
further consideration. 

The nature of éxioxny{is.—Any investigation of the problems 
connected with the prosecution of perjury under the Attic law must 
begin by defining the term ἐπίσκηψις and determining precisely what 
was the relation of the proceeding so designated to the δίκη ψευδο- 
μαρτυρίων. The view of Hermann,’ that ἐπίσκηψις was merely the 
announcement of an intention to bring an action for perjury and 
not the filing of the formal charge, was generally accepted until the 
appearance of Leisi’s admirable monograph “Der Zeuge im Attischen 
Recht.’* Leisi argues from the mention of written ἐπισκήψεις in 
the Laws‘ “dass die ἐπίσκηψις schriftlich war, und da die Klage- 
schrift bei der δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων sehr kurz war, so scheint es uns 
wahrscheinlich, dass die ἐπίσκηψις nichts anderes ist, als die Ein- 
reichung der Klage selber.’’ 

The conjecture is undeniably an attractive one. But infer- 
ences in regard to the minutiae of Attic procedure based upon the 


Attic law unless there be supporting evidence. On the other hand, if some reasonable 
and advantageous provision which makes for simplification of procedure or scientific 
definition of perjury is clearly seen not to have formed a part of the Alexandrian law, 
we shall scarcely expect to find it in a system, earlier and less highly developed, which 
undoubtedly influenced Hellenistic procedure. But here also there is need for caution, 
since in this instance the transcript did not contain the entire law, but only such por- 
tions as were pertinent to the matter in hand (cf. the editors’ notes to lines 34 ff. and 
75 ff., Dtkatomata, pp. 55-56, 62-63). Furthermore it is probable that some details 
of the proceas were covered by general laws which regulated the procedure for entire 
classes of actions (cf. line 46: κατὰ rd διάγραμμα, and the editors’ note, Dikatomaia, 
p. 58). 

1That ἐπίσκηψις is properly not synonymous with δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων, first 
noticed by Hermann (De vestigiis tnstttutorum veterum imprimts atticorum per Platonts 
de legibus libros indagandis (Marburg, 1836], pp. 69 f.), has long been recognized (see 
MSL, p. 491; Leisi, Der Zeuge im Attischen Recht, pp. 125 ff.). But it could of course 
be loosely used as a virtual equivalent of δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων, as is probably the case 
in [Dem.] 47.51; Isaeus 4.17; Aristotle Pol. 1274 6 7. This may account for the 
confusion of the two terms by the lexicographers (Harp., 8. υ. ἐπεσκήψατο; Et. Mag. 
355. 35; Poll. 8. 33, 36; Suidas, s.v. ἐπίσκηψις, ἐπεσκήψατο; Lex. Seg. 255. 27; cf. 
scholia to Plato Laws 937B). 


2 Op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 

ὃ Frauenfeld, 1908. The exhaustive and scholarly discussion of the δίκη ψευ- 
Souapruplwy (pp. 120 ff.) deserves the highest praise. 

4937B. 


5 Op. cit., p. 126. Lipsius, although at first he adopted Hermann’s view (MSL, 
p. 491, especially n. 46), has accepted Leisi’s conjecture (cf. infra, p. 367, ἢ. 1). 
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Laws are entirely convincing only when there is supporting evidence. 
Plato was not limited to the Attic law in choosing the materials for 
his system, and it is at least possible that some of the details into 
which he enters so freely in the passage are modifications of Athenian 
procedure. The Platonic regulation by itself is not sufficient proof 
that in Athens it was at any time necessary for ἐπίσκηψις to be in 
writing, much less that this was the case for the entire period covered 
by references in the orators to éwioxnyis. And even if the ἐπί- 
σκηψις was in writing, it does not follow that it either was identical 
with the written plaint or made that instrument unnecessary. 

While Leisi does not adduce any evidence to support his con- 
jecture, Lipsius, who accepts his view, remarks that it is borne 
out by CIA, II, 609, and by the course of procedure in the δίκη 
λιπομαρτυρίου. This is questionable. The use of ἐπισκήπτεσθαι 
in the decree in honor of Polyxenus* proves no more than do other 
passages in which the word means “to initiate a prosecution for 
perjury.”* Nor is the analogy with the δίκη Acrouapruplov con- 
vincing. In the one case we have a summary process for securing 
evidence without which a verdict cannot be reached, and this neces- 
sarily involves the interruption of the main suit.4 In the other we 
have an action which aims primarily at redress and punishment and 
ordinarily comes to trial only after the case in which it originates 
has been decided. 

A careful consideration of the passages which deal with ézi- 
σκηψιςῦ discovers nothing, in the opinion of the writer, which sup- 
ports the conjecture of Leisi. The omission of explicit allusion to 


the filing of the plaint in such formulas as ἐπισκηψάμενοι . . .. Kal 
εἰς ὑμᾶς εἰσαγαγόντες ... . ἐξελέγξαντες. ... δίκην εἵλομεν, and 
ἐπισκηψάμενος . ... καὶ εἰσελθὼν εἰς ὑμᾶς καὶ ἐπιδείξας . . .. δίκην 


λάβῃ," proves nothing, for the technical expression λῆξιν λαγχάνειν 
does occur.’ And the argumentum e silentio, at best none too sure, 
is especially unreliable here, where we have nothing more than rhetor- 
ical elaborations of the conventional contrast between ἐπισκήπτεσθαι 


1 Das Attische Recht und Rechteverfahren, Ὁ. 781, ἢ. 11. 

CIA, II, 609. δ Cf. Leisi, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. 
ὃ Cf. infra, n. δ. 6 Isacus 3. 3; [Dem.] 47. 1. 
‘Cf. Lipsius, Recht, pp. 784 f. 7 Dem. 46. 50. 
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and éxefépxecGa,1 between the initial step and the train of pro- 
ceedings which it ushers in. Nor can the absence of explicit refer- 
ence to the filing of the plaint in Isaeus’ account of a διαμαρτυρία 
be regarded as more significant in a narrative of striking brevity.” 
In other passages the phraseology is suggestive rather that ἐπίσκη- 
ψις was a mere notice of intention preliminary to the actual prose- 
cution. The orators at times speak of ἐπίσκηψις as directed against 
the deposition, at times as against the witness, which suits impeach- 
ment rather than a plaint.2 Furthermore, in Callistratus v. Olym- 
piodorus the language in which the plaintiff describes his acquiescence, 
during a former trial, in the introduction by the defendant of false 
testimony is strikingly significant. Ἔλεγεν ὅτι ἐβούλετο, says Cal- 
listratus, καὶ μαρτυρίας παρείχετο ἃς ἐδόκει τούτῳ᾽ κἀγὼ ὦ ἄνδρες 
δικασταὶ σιωπῇ ἐκαθήμην ἐπὶ τοῦ ἑτέρον βήματος. Again he says 
with more detail καὶ οὐ μόνον ἔλεγε ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ καὶ μαρτυρίας 
παρείχετο περὶ τούτων. κἀγὼ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἀντέλεγον τούτοις, οὐδ᾽ 
ἤκουσέ μον φωνὴν οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων, ὅτε οὗτος ἠγωνίζετο, οὔτε μικρὰν οὔτε 
μεγάλην, and a few lines on paraphrases by οὐκ ἐπεσκηψάμην ἔγὼ τότε 
τοῖς μάρτυσι τοῖς ταῦτα μαρτυροῦσιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἡσυχίαν εἶχον πολλήν. 
There is here no hint that ἐπίσκηψις involved the filing of a plaint; 
it seems that the speaker has in mind an oral impeachment. 

More serious obstacles to the adoption of Leisi’s theory present 
themselves. In the second speech Against Stephanus the following 
statement is made: καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς ἐπισκήψεως τὴν τε μαρτυρίαν 
καὶ ἐκμαρτυρίαν ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἅμα, ἵν᾽ ἐὰν μὲν ἀναδέχηται ὁ ἐκμαρτυρή- 
σας, ἐκεῖνος ὑπόδικος 4 τῶν ψευδομαρτυρίων, ἐὰν δὲ μὴ ἀναδέχηται, οἱ 
μαρτυρήσαντες τὴν ἐκμαρτυρίαν. It is difficult to understand how 


1Cf. Leisi, op. ctt., pp. 126, 138. 

25.17. Even in P. Hal. 1, with its full legal phraseology, we find the same 
omission (lines 64 ff.) after the filing of the plaint has been mentioned in preceding 
paragraphs (lines 44 ff., 55 ff.). 

3 Dem. 29. 7, 8; [Dem.] 47. 1; Isaeus 3. 11, 12; Din. 1. 52; cf. Plato Laws 937B; 
Ar. Cons. Ath. col. 35. 11 ff.; CIA, IT, 609. 16. 

4[Dem.] 48. 31, 44-45. 

5[Dem.] 46. 7. The correct interpretation of this passage is found in the accurate 
translation contained in Sandys’s note adloc. The dua here does not imply that there 
was necessarily one trial for both deponent and attestants, since it is used idiomatically 
with the preceding re... . καὶ to strengthen the contrast with ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς ém- 
σκήψεως. Leisi's observations on this passage (op. cit., pp. 121-22) show an imperfect 
analysis of the situation. We are dealing, not with a single offense, but with two 
distinct offenses, as the writer has pointed out. 
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a single written charge could have been so framed as to be valid 
against two sets of defendants, the original deponent and the wit- 
nesses who attested his deposition, when the guilt of the deponent 
was contingent upon the innocence of the attesting witnesses, and, 
vice versa, the guilt of the attestants upon the innocence of the 
deponent. It would be difficult to adapt the document commonly 
cited as the official formula for a charge of perjury to this situation.! 
But if the ἐπίσκηψις is simply a preliminary impeachment, the 
prosecution of both deponent and attestants ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς ἐπισκή- 
yews presents no difficulty. The intending plaintiff would simply 
denounce the evidence, or certain parts of the evidence, contained 
in the éxpaprupia deposed to and attested by the parties therein 
named, and this single impeachment, whether oral or written,? 
would give him the right to proceed against the deponent and wit- 
nesses severally until the guilty person was brought to justice or 
all who were responsible were acquitted. Again, if ἐπίσκηψις in this 
passage means the formal plaint, ὑπόδικος must be understood in a 
very unusual sense, as it normally refers, not to one against whom 
8 plaint has actually been filed, but to one who is “‘liable’’ to prose- 
cution.® 

Another difficulty is presented by the statement of Aristotle 
that actions for perjury which had their origin in trials before the 
Areopagus came within the jurisdiction of the thesmothetes.4 There 
is no evidence that Athenian law permitted a plaint to be lodged 
with magistrates other than those in whose jurisdiction the action 
lay, or that the thesmothetes had deputies (πάρεδροι) who were 
empowered to receive plaints in their stead. Consequently, if 
éxioxnys was the filing of the plaint, we are forced to the conclusion 
that some of the thesmothetes, notwithstanding their manifold 
duties of importance, must have been constantly in attendance upon 
sessions of the Areopagus in order to receive perjury plaints. This 
seems unlikely. 


1 Dem. 45. 46. Cf. Leisi, op. cit., p. 129; Lipsius, Recht, p. 781. 
2 Cf. infra, p. 374. 


?[Dem.] 47. 1, 3; Plato Laws 879A; Lys. 10.9; Plato Laws 954A; Isaeus 8.32; 
Dem. 21. 33; 29. 16; 37.35; [Dem.] 33. 29; 40. 54; 46. 4,10; 58. 26. 


4 Cons. Ath. 59. 6. 
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Again, it is difficult to reconcile with Leisi’s theory the fact that 
the purpose of an ἐπίσκηψις was sometimes merely to put a witness 
on oath.! A litigant would surely not hand in a written plaint and 
thereby institute an action for perjury if his intent were merely to 
demand that the witness take an oath. But if ἐπίσκηψις is impeach- 
ment, the proceeding is natural and intelligible. 

In Alexandrian law the impeachment and the filing of the plaint 
are explicitly distinguished. Provision is made for the impeach- 
ment of witnesses (τὸ ἐπιλαμβάνεσθαι) during the trial; the filing 
of the charge (τὸ γράφεσθαι δίκην) must take place on the same day or 
the day following. Were there no other evidence, it would be most 
unwise to make this the basis of an inference regarding the Athenian 
practice, notwithstanding that Attic law must have been widely 
known and such a simplification of procedure apparently would have 
much to commend it.2 But when considered in the light of the cir- 
cumstances noted above, it is significant.‘ 

The date of érioxnyrs.—There is no direct evidence as to the date 
at which ἐπίσκηψις was introduced, and we are not told whether it 
was originally a feature of the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων or was a later modi- 
fication of the process. The earliest references to ἐπίσκηψις in actions 
for perjury, as Leisi has noted,® are in Plato Theaetetus 145C and 
Isaeus 5. 9, and the ἐπίσκηψις mentioned by Isaeus seems to have 
taken place in 399.° It is hardly safe to infer from Aristotle’s 
attribution of its origin to Charondas that it formed a part of the 


1[Dem.] 52. 28: ἂν οὗτος βούληται ἐπισκήψασθαι αὐτῷ τῶν ψευδομαρτυρίων καὶ 
ἄλλο μηδὲν ποιῆσαι ἣ ἐξορκῶσαι, ἀνάγκη αὐτῷ ἔσται πίστιν ἐπιθεῖναι ἣν ἂν κελεύῃ οὗτος. 
This is commonly understood to refer to an oath in court (Leisi, op. cit., p. 62; Lip- 
sius, Recht, p. 884, n. 73). The context bears out this interpretation, the obvious and 
natural one. To reconcile the passage with Leisi’s theory of ἐπίσκηψις, we should 
have to assume either that the speaker refers to a settlement of the perjury action by 
oath of the defendant or that ἐπισκήψασθαι... καὶ. . .. ποιῆσαι are alternative. 
Neither interpretation is likely to be correct. 


2P. Hal. 1. 24 ff. 
8 Οὗ, supra, p. 365, n. 2. 


4To what extent the views of Lipsius (cf. supra, p. 367) have been influenced by 
this new information cannot be deduced with precision from the phrase, ‘“‘ Dagegen 
fallt aber ins Gewicht,”’ with which he introduces in his ‘‘ Nachtrige”’ a brief state- 
ment of the Alexandrian practice (Recht, p. 987). 

δ Op. cit., p. 128. 


© Wyse, Isacus, pp. 402 ff.; Leisi, op. cit., ἡ. 128, ἢ. 3. 
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Attic procedure of the fifth century. On the other hand, an exam- 
ination of the few passing allusions to perjury in the early sources 
makes it clear that the absence of ἐπίσκηψις and ἐπισκήπτεσθαι affords 
no ground for the negative conclusion, for in none of them is the 
initiation of an action referred to or would the mention of ἐπίσκηψις 
be pertinent.?, And the use of these same words to designate the 
denunciation of homicides suggests a possibility that they are of 
great antiquity. 

Rentzsch and Lipsius, in their accounts of the δίκη ψευδο- 
μαρτυρίων, proceed upon the tacit assumption that the ἐπίσκηψις 
described by Aristotle and Demosthenes existed during the entire 
period covered by our sources. This gives rise to a serious difficulty 
connected with the arrest of judgment which was effected by 
ἐπίσκηψις in certain classes of actions. Not only did the formal 
ἐπίσκηψις in διαμαρτυρία necessarily involve the postponement of the 
principal action, since prosecution of the witness was the means of 
getting the special plea before a court,’ but it is now generally held 
that in actions which involved the penalties of death, selling into 
slavery, or the complete loss of civic rights, the institution by the 
defendant of ἐπίσκηψις effected a stay of execution in case a conviction 
resulted.4 The difficulty at once presents itself that witnesses in 
capital trials are said sometimes to have been convicted of perjury 
after the defendants against whom they had testified had been put 
to death. Furthermore, a passage of Antiphon distinctly implies 
that in capital trials an action for perjury would not be in time to 


21 Pol. 1274 ὃ; cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 782, n. 16. Aside from the fact that any 
influence which Charondas may have exerted upon Attic law in the fifth century is 
purely problematic, it is not unlikely that Aristotle is describing the perjury action 
of the Sicilian lawmaker in the terms of fourth-century Attic law. 

2 Ant. 5. 95; 28.7; And. 1. 7, 74; Aristoph. Waspe 782. 


*Cf. MSL, p. 843; Leisi, op. ctt., pp. 127 ff. Leisi here fails to distinguish the 
postponement for the hearing of the formal perjury action from the final quashing of 
the λῆξις which would have resulted from the sustainment of the διαμαρτυρία. 


4 Leisi, op. cit., pp. 126-27; Lipsius, Recht, p. 781; cf. Rentzsch, De δίκῃ ψενδο- 
μαρτυρίων in ture attico (Leipzig, 1901), p. 36. The fact is established for the γραφὴ 
ξενίας by Dem. 24.131. San Nicoléd (op. cti., pp. 354 ff.) attacks this opinion, but with 
poor success (Lipsius, Recht, p. 987). Schulte, Quo modo Plato in Legibus publica 
Atheniensium instituta respexerit (1907), p. 78, accepts without qualification Rentssch’s 
views. 


6 And, 1.7 =Lys. 19. 4. 
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save the defendant’s life in case of conviction.!. To meet this diffi- 
culty, Rentszch offers the alternative suggestions, (1) that in these 
cases there had been no ἐπίσκηψις, or (2) that we have to do with times 
of civil and judicial unrest.? As to the first solution, it is highly 
improbable that defendants in capital trials would have neglected 
to take a simple step which afforded a stay of execution and the 
possibility of a retrial; the second is of the sort that is to be invoked 
only when all other explanations fail No more satisfactory, in the 
opinion of the writer, is the suggestion of Lipsius,‘ that the γραφὴ 
συκοφαντίας could be employed against perjured witnesses as well as 
false accusers. What man on trial for his life would neglect ἐπί-- 
σκηψις, which meant a stay of execution and a chance of life, and 
trust to friends to bring a γραφὴ συκοφαντίας, which would expose 
the perjury only ἡνίκ᾽ οὐδὲν ἦν ἔτι πλέον τοῖς πεπονθόσινῖ Neither 
of these attempts to solve the difficulty can be called convincing. 
They are in fact based upon the assumption that has itself given rise 
to the perplexity they seek to solve, namely, that the procedure in 
perjury actions remained unchanged during the period covered by 
the sources.’ It was left for Leisi to discover the essential fact that 


15.95. We cannot fail to note a difference between this positive statement that 
condemnation to death does away with any chance of accusing a perjured witness and 
the commonplace that men have often been convicted of perjury after those against 
whom they testified had been executed. In this connection it must be remembered 
that in Athens execution followed conviction with the most summary despatch (cf. 
Thonissen, Le drow pénal de la république Athénienne (Brussels, 1875], pp. 95 f.). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

3 The condemnation of the generals after Arginusae by an unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding would seem to lend some support to this view. But the Antiphon passage 
(5. 95), as has been pointed out, evidently has in mind not such sporadic cases but 
the regular procedure in capital trials. The recurrence of this réros in a time from 
which so few speeches remain is in itself an indication that the conditions described 
are not exceptional. 

4 Recht, p. 782. While sycophants no doubt were skilful perjurers and perjurers 
could be loosely classed with sycophants (cf. the writer’s Athenian Clubs in Politics 
and Litigation (Austin, 1913], pp. 79-81), the theory that a γραφὴ συκοφαντίας could 
be brought on the ground of perjury requires proof, which Lipsius does not present. 
The statement, apparently unnoticed by Lipsius, of the scholiast to Aesch. 2. 19, 
ἐκρίνοντο οὗτοι (attestants to false ἐκμαρτυρίαι) συκοφάνται, might seem to lend sup- 
port to this view, especially if with Sauppe we insert ws, but little weight can be 
attached to it, since συκοφάντης is obviously used in the loose sense just referred to. 

5 An instance of this tendency to assume that Demosthenic or Aristotelian accounts 
of Attic procedure hold for earlier times is to be found in the fact that it was left for 
Bonner (and after him, independently, Leisi) to discover that written evidence was 
not always the rule. The existence of any law or process at a time not established by 
examples is always open to question. 
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there was a change in the working of the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων which 
made possible a stay of execution. 

Unfortunately, Leisi has obscured this simple but important 
truth by a number of conclusions of which the chronology and certain 
details will not bear examination. His erroneous conception of 
éxioxnys' causes him to regard it apparently as a new judicial pro- 
cess which replaced an earlier type of perjury action, and to assume 
that it was inseparable from the stay of execution; in other words, 
that when there was no provision for a stay of judgmént in capital 
actions ἐπίσκηψις could not have existed. Its introduction he puts 
in 403.2 Now the commonplace concerning the conviction of per- 
jured witnesses after the execution of the men against whom they 
had testified is found not only in the defense On the Mysteries but 
also in a speech of Lysias which was delivered probably fifteen years 
after the archonship of Euclides.2 ᾿Επίσκηψις we know was prac- 
ticed in the year 399.4 We have then a period of not less than 
eleven years during which there was ἐπίσκηψις but no stay of exe- 
cution. This is a fatal objection to Leisi’s view that ἐπίσκηψις 
ipso facto involved a stay of execution and to the detailed argument 
by which he attempts to date its introduction. 

All that can be positively affirmed is that ἐπίσκηψις was practiced 
as early as 399, and that at some time between 388/7 and 353° pro- 
vision was made for a stay of execution in certain classes of actions 
if a prosecution was begun for perjury. But there was a connection 
between the introduction of ἐπίσκηψις and the stay of execution, 
though it was not what Leisi imagined it to be. For it is clear that 
the practice of impeaching witnesses in open court must soon have 
shown the need for a stay of execution, in actions involving an 
irremediable penalty, until the charges of perjury could be investi- 
gated. Accordingly it seems reasonable to put the introduction of 
the stay of execution not long after 388/7 and of ἐπίσκηψις not long 
before 399, possibly in the year which Leisi suggests, 403. Since 


1Cf. supra, pp. 366 ff. 2 Op. cit., p. 128. 
3 And. 1.7; Lys. 19.4. The speech of Lysias seems to have been delivered soon 

after 388/7 (cf. Blass, Atttsche Beredsamkeit, I [1887], 533). 
4Cf. supra, p. 370, n. 6. 


δ Cf. supra, n. 3. The arrest of judgment is mentioned in a speech delivered in 
353/2 (Dem. 24. 131; cf. Blass, op. cit., ITI [1893], 280). 
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διαμαρτυρία without ἐπίσκηψις is impossible, it is not unlikely that the 
impeachment of witnesses had its origin in this proceeding. If 
Leisi is correct in placing d:ayaprupia among the innovations of the 
archonship of Euclides,! the two proceedings may have been intro- 
duced at the same time. 

It should be noted also that ἐπίσκηψις becomes absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosecution of perjury with the introduction of written 
evidence.? However, inasmuch as there is no certain instance of 
written evidence prior to 389,? no connection with the introduction 
of ἐπίσκηψις can be satisfactorily demonstrated. 

Impeachment probably oral.—As has been said, Plato’s allusion 
to written ἐπισκήψεις does not warrant the assumption that in Attic 
procedure an ἐπίσκηψις had to be in writing.‘ In fact, it must 
have been an oral impeachment originally, since it was introduced 
at a time when oral evidence was the rule. As has been noted, the 
passages cited above from the speech Against Olympiodorus suggest 
oral impeachment,® and even the Alexandrian regulations seem to 
have this in view.’ We may then with reasonable certainty con- 
clude that this was the common practice. It is, however, not unlikely 
that, after written evidence became customary, the clerk made 
memoranda of all impeachments in order to know definitely what 
depositions must be preserved, and these he may well have attached 
to the depositions and filed away. It should be noted further that 
the phrase of Plato, ras δ᾽ ἐπισκήψεις τὰς ἀρχὰς φυλάττειν κατα- 
σεσημασμένας ὑπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν, is not necessarily to be understood of 
formal written impeachments. As the editors of the Halle papyrus 
have rightly inferred from the sealing, τὰς ἐπισκήψεις here include 
the impeached depositions.’ In that case the expression need mean 


100». cit., pp. 29-30. 2 Cf. tnfra, p. 377, n. 1. 

3 The first certain allusion to written evidence is in Isaeus δ. 2. The speech 
was probably delivered in 389 (Blass, op. cit., II [1892], 544). Cf. Bonner, Evidence 
tn Athenian Courts (Chicago, 1905), pp. 46 ff.; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 85 ff. 

‘Cf. supra, p. 367. 5 Cf. supra, p. 373. 

* Cf. supra, p. 368; on the date of this speech see Blass, op. cit., III (1893), 558. 

7 This is the explanation of the fact that the litigant who impeaches a part of 
a deposition is to indicate, in his plaint (ἐν τῶι ἐνκλήματιο), not when he impeaches, what 
part is attacked (P. Hal. 1. 33). Apparently he is to make an oral impeachment in 
court, and then, after he has received a copy of the deposition, to draw up his plaint 
in its precise form (ibid., 28 ff.). 

8 Dikatomata, Ὁ. 56. 
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nothing more than the depositions and attached memoranda, which 
together constituted the documentary record of the impeachments.! 
There is no evidence that formal written impeachments were ever 
required in Athenian courts. It is quite possible, however, that no 
objection was made if a litigant saw fit himself to prepare a memo- 
randum and to hand it to the clerk as he announced his ἐπίσκηψις 
to the court. 

The customary time for impeachment.—The customary time for 
announcing an ἐπίσκηψις is definitely fixed, for the later fourth 
century, by Aristotle. After the ψῆφοι had been given out, but 
before voting began, the herald proclaimed that it was in order for 
the litigants to impeach depositions; after voting had begun, impeach- 
ment was no longer permitted.? It is true that the language of 
Aristotle does not specifically exclude the possibility of impeachment 
at an earlier stage of the proceedings, and the Olympiodorus passage 
suggests that Callistratus could have interrupted Olympiodorus’ 
pleading with an impeachment at any time, had he wished to do so.* 
But, if this was the case, it is remarkable that nowhere in the extant 
speeches do we find the reading of depositions followed by an allusion 
to such a proceeding. Custom, if not law, must have hmited the 
announcement of ἐπίσκηψις to the time immediately preceding the 
voting.“ The procedure of the. Laws is slightly different, for it 
requires merely that impeachinents be announced before the case 
is decided.’ In the Halle papyrus the impeachment must be made 
immediately after the announcement of the verdict.® 

A distinction must be observed in the procedure in διαμαρτυρία. 
Here it is obvious that the impeachment must have been announced 


1In the Halle papyrus (line 38) the "δικαιώματα" of the original action are appar- 
ently all presented for the trial of the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων. But in Attic procedure 
probably only depositions which had been impeached were preserved and transmitted 
to the magistrate for the perjury trial. Cf. infra, p. 377, ἢ. 1. 

2 Cons. Ath. col. 35. 10 ff. 3 Cf. supra, Ὁ. 368. 

‘There can be little doubt that the conventional procedure of Aristotle’s time 
developed from a primitive practice of denouncing witnesses immediately upon the 
introduction of their testimony. Consequently the implication that Callistratus 
could have impeached Olympiodorus’ witnesses at any time may be justified on the 
supposition that the law specified only the time after which impeachment was not 
allowed, and that the limitation in actual practice to the time immediately preceding 
the voting was a matter of custom and precedent. 

δ 937Β: πρὶν τὴν δίκην διακεκρίσθαι. 

6 24 ff.: ἐπιλαμβανέσθω παραχρῆμα ὅταν ἡ γνῶσις ἀναγνωσθῆι. 
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at the preliminary investigation when the witness deposed. What 
may be taken as a typical instance is described by Isaeus.! 

Prosecution without impeachment not allowed.—There is no specific 
statement in the sources that ἐπίσκηψις was an indispensable step in 
an action for perjury, but this has generally been taken for granted 
in studies of the subject, though no one apparently has considered 
the problem with a realization of its true importance. Such phrases 
as οὐκ ἐπεσκήψατο οὐδ᾽ ἐπεξέρχεταιξ and οὐδ᾽... . ἐπεσκήψατο 
οὐδὲ τετόλμηκε διώκεινδ might seem to point to the contrary con- 
clusion were it not obvious that they are merely the idiomatic 
negative of the idea ἐπισκήπτεσθαι καὶ ἐπεξέρχεσθαι. On the other 
hand, Rentzsch cites the commonplace that a litigant may be said 
to admit the truth of a deposition when he fails to impeach it.‘ 
And it is even more significant that Demosthenes uses the striking 
expression ἀφῆκας τῶν ψευδομαρτυρίων of the failure to impeach, for 
it strongly suggests that the omission leaves the litigant without 
further recourse.5 But it is desirable to seek more definite and con- 
vincing proof than these verbal hints before adopting a conclusion 
which commits us to the view that Attic law not only permitted 
such an omission to deprive the litigant of all means of redress but 
furthermore made no provision for the contingency that evidence of 
perjury might come to light after the trial. 

After voting had begun, impeachment was strictly prohibited.® 
Since this rule was intended to prevent disappointed litigants from 
bringing unfounded charges and to secure an official record of the 
impeached deposition’s precise content,’ to have allowed subsequent 
prosecution by other means would have totally defeated its purpose. 

15, 16-17. 2 (Dem.] 47. 5. ὃ Dem. 29. 7. 

4 Rentssch cites (op. cit., p. 29) from Hermann (op. ci., p. 70, n. 308) [Dem.] 
47.5; 48.45; Isaeus 3. 12, passages which Hermann quoted in a different connection. 
In (Dem.] 47. 5 the words οὐδ᾽ ἐπεξέρχεται suggest the very reverse of the inference 
Rentzsch wishes to draw, as has been noted above. [Dem.] 48.45 both Rentzsch and 
Hermann misinterpret. Read in its context, it says that the failure to impeach 
proved the truth, not of the depositions, but of Callistratus’ claim that he had been 


in league with Olympiodorus. Rentzsch should have cited with Isaeus 3. 11-12 in 
this connection Dem. 29. 33, 56 and Din. 1. 52. 

5 Dem. 29. 41. *Cf. supra, p. 375. 

7 The intent of the law was certainly not, as Leisi (op. cit., p. 126) and Hermann 
(op. ctt., p. 69) believe, that the verdict should be influenced by a charge of perjury 
which was still unsubstantiated, but individual litigants doubtless had this advantage 
in mind when they impeached witnesses. é 
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That in fact this was not allowed may be deduced with reasonable 
certainty from the details of the process. The only evidence upon 
which an action for perjury could be based was a deposition which 
had been read to the deponent by the clerk of the court and attested 
and had thereafter remained continuously in official custody. Since 
documents in judicial proceedings were not ordinarily preserved, the 
only possible means of obtaining this indispensable evidence was 
by ἐπίσκηψις, which served notice upon the clerk to preserve the 
deposition or depositions specified in the impeachment.! It follows 
that after written evidence became the rule there could have been 
no prosecution for perjury without ἐπίσκηψις. 

It may be objected on a priori grounds that Athenian law must 
have made some provision for bringing an action in the event that 
evidence of perjury came to light after the trial. While at first 
glance this may seem to have weight, upon more careful consider- 
ation it is seen to be an instance of the natural tendency to apply to 
Attic law the principles of our modern systems. Attic law apparently 
was formulated upon the simple assumption that the parties to a 
suit were acquainted with the facts in the case. A typical expression 
of this attitude is found in the speech For Phormion, where the 
advocate, discussing the chances for a miscarriage of justice in jury 
trials, alludes only to the possibility of deceit and does not so much 
as hint that facts of importance may be completely unknown to 
one of the litigants at the time of the trial.2 The absence of any 
provision for reopening a case which had once been decided by a jury 
trial, except where judgment had been given in default or a charge 


1Cf. the writer’s ‘‘Perjury before Athenian Arbitrators,’’ Class. Phil., X, 4; 
‘‘Documentary Frauds in Litigation at Athens,” tbid., IX, 139-40, especially p. 140, 
n. 1. Rentssch infers from Dem. 29. 15 that depositions which were not impeached 
were at once destroyed, ‘‘nam Aesius infitiari non potuit, si testimonii tabula etiam 
tunc exstaret’’ (op. cit., p. 29. ἢ. 9). The case on which he bases his argument could 
not be more unfortunately chosen, for the deposition in question not only had been 
impeached but was then before the court, and Aesius simply denied that he had 
attested along with the other witnesses whose names were appended. The fact seems 
to be that unimpeached depositions were returned to the litigants. This appears from 
the introduction in court of ‘‘the very depositions” (αὐτὰς τὰς μαρτυρία4) which had 
been attested at a former trial and not impeached (Isaeus 3. 11; cf. Din. 1. 52). It 
must be remembered, however, that when attested depositions once left the custody 
of officials they could no longer be used as evidence for perjury prosecutions (cf. 
‘*Frauds,”’ loc. cit.) 


2 Dem. 36. 25. 
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of perjury was sustained, and perhaps in suits for inheritance,! shows 
clearly that but slight account was taken of the possibility that new 
evidence might be found. It is unreasonable to believe that the law 
against perjury was formulated upon a principle so generally dis- 
regarded. ; 

The requirement in the Laws that ἐπίσκηψις be announced before 
the verdict suggests that here again the possibility of a perjury 
action without impeachment is not contemplated.? In the Halle 
papyrus an action for perjury is to be thrown out of court if the 
plaintiff has failed to observe the regulations, which include a pro- 
vision that the impeachment is to be announced immediately upon 
the reading of the verdict.? 

It has been noted that in διαμαρτυρία the procedure makes ἐπί- 
σκηψις an absolute prerequisite of court action.‘ 

Limitation of the right to prosecute.—The controversy which raged 
for many years over the question whether a successful litigant could 
prosecute a witness for perjury is now fortunately at an end, since 
the Aristotelian account of éxioxm:s® and an indisputable instance, 
first noticed by Rentzsch,* put the matter beyond all doubt. But 
problems of equal importance are still unsettled. Was the privilege 
of prosecution restricted to the litigants? Was a distinction made 
in this particular between prosecutions of witnesses in public and in 
private actions? On these points opinions differ. 

The herald’s formula, as preserved by Aristotle, certainly implies 
that the privilege of impeachment was restricted to the litigants, 
and the passage contains no hint of a distinction between public and 
private actions.’ On the other hand the account of Aristotle has 
reference only to the initial step, and there is conclusive evidence 
that under some circumstances witnesses could be prosecuted by 


1 MSL, pp. 971 ff., especially p. 983. See also Beauchet, Histoire du drott privé 
de la république Athénitenne (Paris, 1897), III, 624 ff., and MSL, p. 612, n. 350. 


2 Laws, loc cit.; οἷ. supra, p. 375. 

337-38: τῶι δὲ παρὰ τὰ γεγραμμένα ποιοῦντι μὴ εἰσαγώγιμος ἡ δίκη ἔστω. Cf. 
supra, Ὁ. 375, and for τὰ γεγραμμένα, Dikaiomata, Ὁ. 58. 

4 Οἱ. supra, pp. 375 ff. 

5 Cons. Ath. col. 35. 10 ff. 

¢ Lys. 10. 22, 25. See Rentssch, op. cit., Ὁ. 34. 

7 Loc. cit. 
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others than the ᾿ἰὈσδηΐβ; The difficulty is variously dealt with. 
Bonner’s view, that both in public and in private actions anyone who 
wished could prosecute a perjured witness,? involves an interpre- 
tation of the case he cites which the writer cannot accept.? The 
explanation advanced by Leisi, that prior to 403 perjury prosecutions 
could be either δίκαι or ypadai, and that ἐπίσκηψις was a new pro- 
cess which replaced them, does not accord with the facts, as has been 
pointed out. Reasons have already been given for rejecting the 
view of Lipsius that the γραφὴ συκοφαντίας could be brought against 
perjured witnesses.5 Rentzsch, adopting a conjecture of Boeckh, 
believes that in prosecuting perjury either a public or private action, 
according to the circumstances of the case, might be employed: 
“Tta viro illustrissimo [Boeckh] placuit controversiam disceptare, 
ut in eo delictorum genere ponat falsum testimonium, quae per 
actionem et privatam et publicam vindicari possunt. . . . . Prorsus 
ita ego sentio. Sicut enim in causa κλοπῆς, utrum genus adhibeatur, 
discrimen facit locus, tempus, furtum ipsum, sic in hoc delicto vindi- 
cando, puto, genus causae principalis, unde actio secundaria fluxit, 
ita tamen, ut pro γραφῇ ψευδομαρτυρίων, uti in κλοκῆς, actori licuerit 
adhibere δίκην ψευδομ., non tamen pro δίκῃ yoadny.’® This, in the 
opinion of the writer, is substantially the true solution, though we 
may reserve judgment in regard to the somewhat complicated ques- 
tion of classification’ and put the proposed conclusion in this simpler 

1 And. 1. 7 =Lys. 19. 4; cf. also Ant. 5. 95. On these passages see Rentszsch, 
op. cit., p. 37; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 777-78. It would be interesting in this connection 
to know whether defendants convicted ξενίας were brought from prison to court and 
allowed to conduct their perjury prosecutions in person or were obliged to remain in 


prison and entrust the conduct of their cases to others, as the context seems to 
indicate (Dem. 24. 131). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

3 Leisi points out (op. cit., p. 120, n. 2) that Callistratus, although he was acting 
in collusion with Olympiodorus, was still formally a claimant for half of the estate, 
and was therefore legally entitled to the privilege of ἐπίσκηψις. Professor Bonner, 
who has kindly communicated his later views on this case to the writer, no longer 
holds that it establishes the right of persons not parties to the action to prosecute. 
He is inclined to believe, however, that Callistratus had not carried his claim into 
court, but means that, if he had not been in league with Olympiodorus, he would have 
presented his case to the jury and would have concluded by impeaching the witnesseg, 
which he would in that case have been in a position to do. 

4Cf. supra, p. 373. 5 Cf. supra, p. 372. 8 Op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

7To determine whether the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων was a ‘‘public”’ or a ‘‘private’’ 
action, or was sometimes the one and sometimes the other, or combined characteristics 
of both classes, is a problem which has given rise to prolonged controversy. It is of 
more importance to establish the details of the process. 
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form: any citizen in full enjoyment of the franchise had the right to 
prosecute witnesses who perjured themselves in public actions. 

This view is advanced by Rentzsch simply as a conjecture 
intended to explain the apparent contradictions of the sources, and 
Lipsius is quite correct when he says that there is no direct evidence 
to support it. But it is entirely reasonable, it offers a satisfactory 
explanation of the facts, and no definite objection to it has yet been 
advanced. Furthermore, it accords with the attitude of the Athe- 
nian courts and public toward perjury. As the writer has elsewhere 
observed,? perjury in private suits was thought of primarily as an 
infringement of the personal rights of the individual rather than an 
offense against the majesty of the law, and it was left to the indi- 
vidual litigant, with the encouragement of the state, to initiate 
measures of redress and punishment. But perjury in public actions, 
whether it was committed by witnesses for the defense or prosecution, 
affected the state more directly, and, as in the case of other offenses 
which touched closely the interests of the state, it would be reason- 
able for any citizen to constitute himself the public representative 
and initiate a prosecution. Under ordinary circumstances the 
parties to the original action would be the persons most likely to 
avail themselves of this right, and in actual practice the percentage 
of prosecutions instituted by citizens not parties to the action was 
probably small, if we except those cases in which convictions had 
made it impossible for defendants to prosecute.® 

We have noted that Aristotle makes no distinction between 
public and private suits.‘ This would indicate that even in public 
actions, though any citizen could prosecute by virtue of an impeach- 
ment, custom if not law restricted the privilege of instituting the 
impeachment to the actual litigants.5 It is unlikely that in private 


1 Recht, p. 778. . 

2‘*Perjury,’’ p. 7. The importance of allusions in perjury prosecutions to deceit 
practiced upon the court is sometimes exaggerated (e.g. Rentssch, op. cit,, pp. 38-39). 
Athenian juries were never unfair or careless; they were always ‘‘deceived’’ by 
unscrupulous rascals. 

3 Cases are cited on p. 371, n. 4; cf. Bonner, op. cit., p. 90. 

4Cf. supra, p. 378. 


5 The general negative formula οὐδεὶς ἐπεσκήψατο is not sufficient ground for con- 
cluding that any person could impeach a witness at the trial of a public action. 
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actions the right to prosecute secured by impeachment could be 
transferred.! | 

Both the Laws and the Alexandrian δικαιώματα are in substantial 
agreement with Aristotle, for in the one it is explicitly provided that 
the litigants are to impeach,? and the other proceeds clearly upon the 
assumption that impeachments will originate with litigants.* Both, 
like Aristotle, fail to make any distinction between public and 
private actions, though the Alexandrian law seems to contemplate 
only the latter class of actions.‘ 

The abandonment of perjury prosecutions.—Rentssch observes 
that there is nothing to indicate that a litigant who had impeached 
was forced to prosecute, and he regards it as likely that the failure 
to do so entailed no penalty except the loss of court fees.’ Leisi 
apparently concludes from Isaeus 5. 18 that all prosecutions for per- 
jury could be dropped at any stage without incurring a penalty.® 
The question perhaps merits further consideration. Prosecutions 
for perjury committed in private actions could unquestionably be 
dropped, apparently at any stage, without penalty. For we hear 
of impeachment not followed by prosecution,’ of prosecutions 
abandoned before coming into court,’ and in one instance of a com- 
promise reached at the moment when the jury had finished voting 
and the ballots were about to be counted.® These cases represent both 


1In Isacus δ. 9 the speaker intimates that the death of Polyaratus before he could 
prosecute the witnesses he had impeached did away with any chance of reopening the 
case. But this may have been because there was no male old enough to undertake 
the prosecution, and in fact the witnesses were prosecuted (12), apparently many 
years later (35; cf. Wyse’s note to 12). While the case is too complicated and the 
details too obscure to afford safe ground for definite conclusions, the writer is inclined 
to believe that in an inheritance case the impeachment of a witness by a single claimant 
would secure to the other claimants 8180 the right to prosecute. Cf. infra, p. 383. 

2 937B. 

3P. Hal. 1. 44f., 55 f., 64 f. 

4 Οἱ. Dikaiomata, Ὁ. 50; Lipsius, Recht, p. 987. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 20-30. On Rentssch's conjecture that court fees were deposited 
when the impeachment was announced, cf. infra, p. 386. 

© Op. cit., p. 124. 

7 Lys. 23. 13-14. On impeachment as a means of putting a witnese on oath, of. 
supra, p. 370. 

®Tsaeus 5.13. In [Dem.] 47. 64, 74-75, a similar release is evidently allowable, 
even immediately prior to the trial of the perjury actions. 

8 Isaeus 5. 17-18. 
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formal compromises and simple abandonment;' some are ordinary 
perjury actions, while others are διαμαρτυρία cases.? But in these 
instances we have only prosecutions arising from private suits. 
Consequently they do not justify us in assuming that all perjury 
actions could be abandoned without penalty. That a distinction 
was made is a priori not improbable. Unfortunately, however, no 
arguments in prosecutions arising from public actions have been 
preserved and there is no evidence on which to base an opinion. 

In this connection a further question suggests itself. In the 
event that a litigant impeached a deposition attested by more than 
one witness, was he not required, if he prosecuted one, to prosecute 
all who had deposed to the same statement? In Aphobus v. Phanus 
is found a case in point. Aesius, the plaintiff’s brother, was alleged 
to have attested the very deposition which was the occasion of the 
prosecution against Phanus and to be ψευδομαρτυρίων ὑπόδικος. At 
the trial of Phanus he was acting with his brother and denied point 
blank having attested the deposition to which his name was 
appended.? Had Aphobus been under any legal obligation to 
prosecute him with the other witnesses, Demosthenes would cer- 
tainly allude to his failure to do so, for it would strengthen his case 
materially. But there is not the slightest hint that Aphobus is 
either required or expected to prosecute him. Again, in the litiga- 
tion over the estate of Dicaeogenes, Menexenus, who had prosecuted 
the witnesses to an alleged will, released some of the defendants 
after one of them had been convicted.‘ 

It is worthy of note that in the Halle papyrus we find the express 
provision that the litigant who impeaches a witness is to impeach 
‘all who gave the same testimony.”* Neither here nor in the Laws* is 
anything said regarding the abandonment of actions against witnesses. 


1In Lys. 23. 13-14, Pancleon simply failed to prosecute the witness whom he had 
impeached. 

2 In Lys., loc cit., and in Isaeus 5. 18 we are dealing with διαμαρτυρία cases. 

8 Dem. 29. 15-18. As has been observed (supra, p. 377, ἢ. 1), the name of Aesius 
was appended to the deposition (cf. 15: ἐνέγραψα), and the question was whether or not 
he had attested it when it was read in court. 

‘Cf. infra, p. 391. 

δ. 27-28. The motives for this provision suggested by the editors (Dtkatomata, 
p. 54) and by San Nicolé (op. ctt., p. 347) doubtless all entered into consideration. 
Cf. infra, p. 392. 

6 Loc. ctt. 
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Time limit for filing plaint.—It is obvious, as Rentssch observes,! 
that depositions which had been impeached could not have been 
preserved indefinitely by officials, and that a reasonable time must 
have been allowed for filing plaints, at the expiration of which the . 
right to prosecute lapsed. What this was cannot be determined. 
In Isaeus 5. 9 we are told of a litigant who died οὐ πολλῷ χρόνῳ 
ὕστερον μετὰ τὴν δίκην . . . . πρὶν ἐπεξελθεῖν ols ἐπεσκήψατο τῶν 
μαρτύρων. While the phraseology suggests that the plaint had not 
yet been filed, ἐπεξελθεῖν is too indefinite to make it certain that this 
was the case. Nothing else in the sources affords the slightest hint 
regarding Athenian practice in this particular, but in Alexandria the 
litigant was required to file his charge not later than the day follow- 
ing the impeachment.? 

While the witness to a deposition was apparently secure from 
prosecution if not made defendant within the prescribed time, wit- 
nesses to a will apparently occupied a somewhat exceptional position. 
Circumstances might permit the reopening of a case*® and bring into 
court a will which had been passed upon years before. In one case 
8 witness was prosecuted and convicted apparently as long as ten 
years after the will had been affirmed by a court decision.‘ But the 
details of the case are obscure, and it may have been that the wit- 
nesses had lately renewed their attestation in the course of some 
legal proceeding which the speaker does not mention. 

In the event that an ἐκμαρτιρία had been impeached, it is probable 
that there was no extension of the time limit, but that an action 
against the original deponent was set for trial at such time as he 
could be present in court. An action against the attesting witnesses 
would not necessitate any deviation from the usual procedure. 

1Op. cit., p. 29. 

2 P. Hal. 1. 29 ff. 


3Cf. supra, p. 378, n. 1. 


4Isaeus 5. 12-13. For the details and chronology, see supra, Ὁ. 381, ἢ. 1, and 
the notes of Wyse there cited. The conjecture which San Nicolé (op. cit., pp. 348—49) 
bases on this case, that witnesses could be prosecuted years after the offense, irre- 
spective of whether or not there had been ἐπίσκηψις, is not convincing, though the 
writer cannot agree with Lipsius (Recht, p. 987) in connecting the prosecution by 
Menexenus with the impeachment instituted by Polyaratus years before. As has 
been observed, the case is too obscure to afford safe ground for conclusions (cf. supra, 
loc. cit.). San Nicolé has not considered the problem relating to documents, and his 
analysis of the case is imperfect. 
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In διαμαρτυρία it seems to have been customary,' though perhaps 
not required,? to file the plaint immediately after the formal impeach- 
ment during the hearing before the magistrate, so that the perjury 
action, which took precedence of the original suit, could be set for trial. 

The jurisdiction.—Anistotle states that perjury actions which 
originated in the Areopagus were brought before the thesmothetes.® 
That all other perjury prosecutions without exception came before 
the magistrates who had jurisdiction in the original actions has 
been very generally assumed.‘ But neither the advantages of direct 
procedure nor the analogies with other processes on which this 
sweeping assumption is based account for the exception noted. A 
more careful consideration of the part played by perjury actions in 
the different forms of judicial proceeding may discover a more 
satisfactory basis for conclusions. 

To judge from the speeches and titles which have been preserved, 
a very large proportion of perjury actions in Athens were διαμαρ- 
τυρία cases.6 In these the “perjury”? was formal, and the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant was distinctly of secondary impor- 
tance. The real issue was that of the original action, and this was 
simply brought before the court in a different way by the drapap- 
tupta. Obviously such formal perjury actions properly fell within 
the jurisdiction of the original suit and it would have been absurd 
in the highest degree to assign them to a different magistrate, even 
had there been a special court appointed for the trial of perjury 
actions.’ Furthermore, by reason of the Athenian tendency to 


1Cf. Isaeus 5. 16-17 for what is apparently the customary procedure. 

2 Lys. 23. 14 indicates that the filing of the plaint at the hearing was not obliga- 
tory, unless we assume that Pancleon changed his mind during the proceedings before 
the magistrate. But here again ἐπεξῆλθεν is rather indefinite and may include a long 
train of legal steps. 

8 Cons. Ath. 59. 6. 

4 MSL, pp. 59, 488-89; Rentszsch, op. cit., p. 29; Leisi, op. cit., pp. 124-25; Lip- 
sius, Recht, p. 777. 

5Cf. MSL, pp. 485-86. 6 Cf. infra, p. 387. 

7 For example, Aristodemus v. Leochares ({Dem.] orat. 44) and the d:apaprupla cases 
in Isaeus, while they are technically perjury actions, are in reality suits for inherit- 
ances, and the questions of law and of fact which they involve belong strictly within 
the jurisdiction of the archon. In Lys. 23. 14 a case of another kind illustrates the 
same principle. Had Pancleon brought the witness of Aristodicus into court, the 
question at issue would have been one of jurisdiction, and the court of the polemarch 
would have passed upon it just as if a παραγραφή had been entered and not a διαμαρτυρία. 
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judge cases on their general merits and the latitude consequently 
allowed in pleading, a very similar situation obtained in all private 
actions. In the majority of perjury prosecutions arising from 
private suits, to judge from the extant arguments, comparatively 
slight attention was paid to the crime and both argument and 
decision took account chiefly of the original issue.’ Consequently 
it was entirely natural that perjury actions which arose from private 
suits should come within the original jurisdiction. 

But as regards homicide and the other offenses which came within 
the jurisdiction of the Areopagus, the case is quite different. Only 
under exceptional circumstances could perjury actions involve 
matters of law or fact which properly belonged to the limited juris- 
diction of the Areopagus, and the problem of their disposition was 
solved by assigning them to the thesmothetes. It is perhaps more 
than a mere coincidence that the Areopagus apparently was the only 
Athenian tribunal which insisted that pleadings be kept strictly 
to the issue.? Since other classes of public actions may have pre- 
sented the same problem,’ it is unsafe to draw sweeping conclusions 
on this point in default of evidence, especially when there is so little 
information in regard to the detailed handling of perjury in public 
actions. ) 

Here again is seen clearly the difference between the ancient and 
the modern attitude toward perjury. And it may be plausibly con- 
jectured that in the Athenian handling of perjury in the Areopagus 
we have the first step in a course of development which led to the 
modern treatment of the offense. 

Neither the Laws nor the Halle papyrus gives any information 
as to what magistrates had jurisdiction in perjury actions. From 
the silence of the latter in this regard we may possibly infer that the 
same course was followed as in private actions at Athens.® 


1Cf. for example Dem. oratt. 29, 45; [Dem.] orat. 47. In all of these the original 
case is fully discussed, and the argument on the perjury charge is relatively brief. 

2 Bonner, op. ctt., pp. 13, 15. 

8 That in the fourth century the Areopagus was apparently the only court which 
was not composed of heliasts (cf. Lipsius, Recht, pp. 121 ff.), must of course be taken 
into account. But the limitations of jurisdiction here discussed would seem to con- 
cern the magistrates rather than the personnel of the court. 

4Cf. supra, pp. 380. 

δ San Nicol6 is correct (op. cif., p. 353) in maintaining against the editors (Dtkato~ 
mata, p. 56) that P. Hal. 1. 39 ff. affords no ground for assuming a change of court. 
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Court fees and érwBeXia.—There is no direct evidence concerning 
court fees in perjury actions.’ But, as Lipsius very reasonably 
suggests, by the ἐλάττω ἐπιτίμια of [Dem.] 47. 2 doubtless are meant 
the πρυτανεῖα, as opposed to the ἐπωβελία which might be assessed 
against plaintiffs in certain other classes of suits.? If this is correct, 
Rentzsch’s suggestion? that court fees were deposited when the 
impeachment was announced is probably erroneous. For the amount 
of the xpurayeta would depend upon the penalty asked in each case, 
and this could not well have been definitely decided upon prior to 
the announcement of the verdict or at a moment’s notice. In any 
event, it is unlikely that a course of procedure was followed which 
would have made it necessary for every litigant to come into court 
provided in advance with fees for possible perjury prosecutions. It 
would be easier and more reasonable for the magistrate to exact the 
proper fee when he received the plaint. Whether there were perjury 
prosecutions, arising from public actions, in which παράστασις was 
required instead of πρυτανεῖα cannot be determined. 

Leisi infers from Isoc. 18. 11-12 that in διαμαρτυρία the plaintiff 
in the perjury action was liable to the ἐπωβελία." 

Penaliy.—That the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων was an ἀγὼν τιμητός, the 
penalty was usually a fine, and three convictions automatically 
entailed ἀτιμία, is very generally agreed.5 But here the agreement 
ends, for a perplexing difficulty is created by passages in the orators 
which are taken to indicate that ἀτιμία might result from a single 
conviction. A client of Isaeus remarks ἐγγενόμενον ἡμῖν αὐτὸν ἐπειδὴ 
εἵλομεν τῶν ψευδομαρτυρίων ἀτιμῶσαι, οὐκ éBoudjOnuer,* and Lysias 
once uses the expression τὸν μαρτυρήσαντα ἠτίμωσεν of the conviction 
of a witness.’ In other places the orators speak of ἀτιμία, simply 
and without qualification, as one of the penalties of perjury. After 
a long controversy the view that ἀτιμέα could be imposed by προσ- 
τίμησις for’a single offense seemed to have won general credence,® 


1Cf. Leisi, op. cit., ἡ. 132. 3 Recht, p. 783, ἢ. 21. 8 Loc. cit., pp. 29-30. 

‘Loc. cit. This conjecture is adopted by Lipsius (Recht, p. 783). 

5 MSL, p. 489; Rentssch, op. cté., pp. 41 ff.; Bonner, op. cit., pp. 91-92; Leisi, 
op. cit., pp. 131-32; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 782-83. 

65. 19. 710. 22. 8 Ant. 28. 7; Dem. 29.°16, 50. 

® MSL, loc. ctt.; Rentzsch, op. cit., p. 49; Bonner, loc. cit.; Leisi, op. ctt., p. 132. 
Rentszsch (pp. 41 ff.) reviews the whole controversy at great length. 
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but Lipsius, in his latest discussion of the subject, observes that this 
explanation is extremely dubious “weil dies der einzige Fall wire, 
in dem Atimie nicht kraft des Gesetzes, sondern richterlichen Spruches 
eintraite.”? He accounts for the allusions to ἀτιμία as a penalty by 
the desire of the speakers to emphasize the gravity of the offense, 
and accepts Meier’s solution of the Isaeus case, that the sum pro- 
posed was so great that the defendant’s property would not suffice 
to pay the judgment, he would find himself ὑπερήμερος, a δίκη ἐξού- 
Ans would be brought against him, and ἀτιμία would be the result.? 
No one who has studied this much-mooted passage has taken into 
consideration the fact that the case is a διαμαρτυρία, in which the 
deposition of the witness who was put forward was regarded, in 
practice if not in strict law, as the substantial equivalent of a plead- 
ing or claimant’s affidavit. It is extremely unlikely, in the opinion 
of the writer, that in a διαμαρτυρία the jury would have assessed so 
severe a penalty that Leochares could not have paid it, for he was 
evidently the possessor of considerable wealth. This is likewise a 
serious objection to the view that the ἀτιμία in this case would be 
imposed by προστίμησις, for it is equally improbable that in a δια- 
μαρτυρία the jury would impose so grave an additional penalty. By 
far the simplest solution of the whole problem is that here we have 
a case in which the defendant has already been twice convicted. 
Although this explanation is not even suggested by most scholars 
and is barely mentioned by Rentzsch, there would seem to be no 


1 Recht, pp. 256, n. 54, 783. Lipsius approves the opinion of Lelyveld concerning 
driula which Rentzsch (op. cit., p. 50) rejected. 


3 Lipsius, after having once rejected this solution as ‘‘su kinstlich’’ (MSL, p. 219, 
n. 56 fin.), now cites in its support Isoc. 16. 7 (Recht, p. 256, n. 54 fin.). 


8 That the witness in a διαμαρτυρία occupied an exceptional position in this respect 
can hardly be doubted. It is clearly established by the arguments in diapaprupla cases, 
which naturally are not concerned at all with the witness’s means of knowing the 
facts, his character, or possible motives for perjury, as in ordinary prosecutions, but 
merely with the general soundness of the claim which his deposition formally maintains. 
At the same time the penalty attached to a third conviction was a wholesome check, 
for it tended to deter unscrupulous persons from repeatedly lending their aid to 
purely obstructive tactics. 

‘The estate of Dicaeogenes produced the exceptionally large revenue of eighty 
minas annually (Isaeus 5. 11, 35), and Leochares was accepted as joint surety with 
one other for the two-thirds interest claimed. He must therefore have been a man of 
large means. 
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valid objection to it... It affords an adequate explanation not only 
of this case but also of that mentioned by Lysias, which Lipsius does 
not even attempt to solve. Furthermore, it is in no wise incon- 
sistent with the other passages in which ἀτιμία is said to be a penalty 
of perjury, as has been pointed out.? But it may be remarked that 
a careful review of the controversy on this point makes very evident 
the dangers of advancing positive assertions where the evidence is 
so slight. 

The view that more severe penalties could be imposed in prose- 
cutions originating in public actions than in those which arose from 
private suits is based on insufficient evidence, and the arguments 
urged in its support involve misunderstanding of the sources as well 
as questionable logic.® 

It had been generally assumed that the fine went to the prose- 
cutor, as in all private suits, until Bonner expressed a doubt “‘that 
the fine was ever paid to the prosecutor in the way of damages.’ 
While no very pertinent or convincing objection to Bonner’s view 
has as yet been advanced,’ his arguments scarcely justify us in 
regarding the matter as finally settled. But the question he raises 


1 Rentssch, op. cit., Ὁ. 45: ‘‘Nisi vero arbitramur his locis de tertia ψευδομαρτυ- 
plw» condemnatione cogitandum esee, quamvis nulla eius mentio iniciatur.’”’ The 
absence of a specific allusion to three convictions is sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that Athenian audiences were thoroughly familiar with the circumstances under 
which ἀτιμία entered into the punishment of perjury. It may be remarked further 
that in all but the Isacus passage, and possibly Dem. 29. 50, any such allusion would 
have been a distinct blunder. In Dem. 29. 16 and Ant. 28. 7 we have a rhetorical 
topos on the dangers of committing perjury, and in Lys. 10. 22 the admission that 
Dionysius had twice before been convicted would have been a sad anticlimax to the 
pathos of the passage. 

2 Cf. the preceding note. 

3 The conjecture of Meier (cf. MSL, p. 488, n. 33 jin.) that an action ἀπατήσεως 
could be brought against those who gave false testimony in public actions is properly 
rejected by Lipsius (ibid., p. 425). Thonissen, in his attempt to maintain it (op. cit., 
pp. 386 ff.), attaches undue importance to the denunciations of perjury which were 
& commonplace in pleading, applies to witnesses remarks made by Isocrates with 
reference to false accusers, and confuses false ‘‘informations’’ with false testimony. 
Rentzsch attempts to prove that more severe penalties could be proposed in the 
hypothetical “γραφὴ Pevdouapruplwy”’ by arbitrarily applying to perjury actions what 
is known of the γραφὴ ψευδοκλητείας, an entirely different process (op. cit., pp. 50 ff.). 

4 Op. cit., p. 92. 

5 The fact that the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων was an ἀγὼν τιμητός (Leisi, op. ctt., Ὁ. 131, 
n. 1) proves nothing. While the observations of Lipsius (Recht, p. 783, n. 19) on the 
abeence of fine distinctions in Attic law are sound, they are not applicable to Bonner’s 
position, which is that the fine was never paid to the prosecutor. 
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is of particular importance as regards cases which originated in 
public actions, for in these if in any we should expect to find that the 
fines imposed went to the public treasury. But unfortunately here 
again the lack of evidence in regard to the prosecution of perjury 
in public actions makes impossible any certain conclusion.! 

Very interesting in this connection are the provisions of the 
Alexandrian law. If a defendant against whom judgment has been 
given convicts a witness or witnesses, the judgment stands annulled 
and the fine imposed upon the witnesses is put in execution.2. This 
fine is fixed by the terms of the law at one and one-half times the 
amount of the judgment in the onginal action.® If a plaintiff who 
has failed to secure a verdict convicts in an action for perjury, the 
fine is entered against the witnesses as in the preceding case, and 
the defendant in the original suit is required to pay to the plaintiff 
the amount originally sought with an added penalty of ten or fifteen 
per cent.‘ If both plaintiff and defendant convict witnesses, the fine 
is entered against the witnesses and the original suit is retried, unless 
an appeal be taken. In view of the sharp distinction here made 
between punitive fine and compensation, it can hardly be doubted 
that the fine went to the public treasury. Unfortunately, here, as 
in the chief sources for Attic law, private suits only appear to be in 
question.’ 

In the Laws nothing is said regarding the punishment of perjury 
except that three convictions disqualify for witness service. 

Effect on the original actton.—Recent discussions agree that 
retrial was permitted, on proof of perjury, in all cases in which the 
pecuniary penalty attached to the δίκη ψευδομαρτυρίων and δίκη 
κακοτεχνιῶν did not constitute satisfactory indemnification; in other 
words, where the original action involved the loss of life, freedom, 
citizenship, family rights, etc.° As regards the conditions on which 


1Cf. supra, p. 382. 2 Ῥ. Hal. 1. 44 ff. 

8 Joid., 30-31. It should be noted that in 53, as well asin 58 f. and 66 f., we are 
dealing with the fine in the perjury action and not with the judgment sought in the 
original suit. 


4 Ibid., 55 ff. δ Ibid., 64 ff. 
6 Cf. Dikatomata, p. 51; San Nicolé, op. cit., p. 360. 
7 Cf. supra, p. 381, n. 4. 8 937C. 


* Leisi, op. cit., Ὁ. 183; Lipsius, Recht, pp. 956-57. 
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retrial was granted in these cases, there is some uncertainty of 
opinion. The passage of the Laws which treats of the prerequisites 
for retrial is understood to mean that over half of all the witnesses 
introduced by the successful litigant must be convicted.!. That this 
is not to be applied to Attic procedure is very generally agreed. 
Rentzsch and Leisi conclude from a statement of Isaeus that the 
conviction of a single witness was sufficient.2, But Lipsius very prop- 
erly observes that the phraseology is not so precise as to warrant a 
definite conclusion to this effect. On the other hand, the arguments 
by which Lipsius attempts to prove from the litigation over the estate 
of Dicaeogenes that the conviction of several witnesses was necessary 
cannot be regarded as convincing.* Even if Menexenus and his 
fellow claimants had convicted several witnesses, it would not prove 
that this was a legal prerequisite.£ But Wyse is unquestionably 
right in holding that one witness only, Lycon, was actually con- 
victed.* The circumstances were as follows: Dicaeogenes got his 
judgment in the case on the strength of the second alleged will, and 
the witnesses of whose false testimony the speaker complains were 
the witnesses to this second will; they it was whose testimony had 
been impeached by Polyaratus and who were subsequently made 
defendants by Menexenus.’ After one of these witnesses, Lycon, 
whose case came first to trial, had been convicted, Dicaeogenes, 
realizing that the conviction of the others and the consequent 


1937B-D. 

211. 45: κελεύει δ᾽ ὁ νόμος, ἐὰν ἁλῷ ris τῶν ψευδομαρτυρίων, πάλιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἶναι 
περὶ αὐτῶν τὰς λήξεις. Cf. Rentssch, op. cit., p. 62; Leisi, op. ctt., pp. 134-35. The 
theory originated with Buermann, ‘‘Die Unechtheit der dritten Rede gegen Aphobus,”’ 
N. Jahrbd., CXV (1877), 586. 

8 Recht, p. 958; cf. MSL, p. 982, n. 614; Wyse, Isaeus, ad. loc. 

4 Rechi, pp. 958 ff. 

δ Even if the conviction of a single witness was sufficient to reopen the case, 
Ὁ would obviously be to the interest of the litigant to convict as many as poesible 
before the retrial of the main suit (cf. Buermann, op. ci., pp. 586 ff.; Leisi, op. ctt., 
pp. 134-35). No one apparently has noted that this is supported by the procedure of 
Apollodorus in his litigation with Phormion, since he is evidently prosecuting a num- 
ber of witnesses (Dem. 45. 7, 41: ὅταν εἰσίω πρὸς, κτλ.) despite the fact that he has no 
recourse beyond a δίκη κακοτεχνιῶν, for which the conviction of a single witness 
apparently sufficed ({[Dem.] 49. 56; 46. 10; cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 783). 

¢ Note to Isaeus 5. 14. 


7 This is quite clear from the whole narrative of Isaeus δ. 7-9 (esp. 9: οἷς ἐπε- 
σκήψατο τῶν μαρτύρων), 12-15. 
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repudiation of the will were inevitable, induced Menexenus to drop the 
cases against the remaining defendants and in this way to allow the 
will to stand.! When Menexenus and the other claimants were pre- 
paring again to bring their claims into court, they decided that the 
most advantageous mode of procedure would be to disregard the 
will, since the previous proceedings of Menexenus amounted virtu- 
ally to the conviction of the witnesses to the instrument, and to 
bring the issue directly into court.2, What is here of paramount 
importance is that the witnesses against whom Menexenus had 
instituted proceedings had all deposed to the same fact, namely, the 
genuineness of the second will. This was the question on which the 
whole case turned, and this obviously could not have been disproved 
by the conviction of one witness only while the testimony of several 
others to the same effect stood unchallenged. For this reason, and 
not because Attic law required the conviction of more than one 
witness, Menexenus prosecuted a number of witnesses, and for this 
reason the abandonment of the actions against the other defendants 
left Dicaeogenes in possession of the estate. 

This case shows quite conclusively also that the conviction of 
a single witness could not in every instance have sufficed to procure 
a retrial. In fact it establishes clearly, in the opinion of the writer, 
that the requirement for retrial must have been, not the conviction 
of a certain number or proportion of the witnesses, but the refutation 
of some definite portion of the evidence presented to the jury, by 
the conviction of the witnesses who had attested it. Our sources 
do not contain any evidence touching the Attic law on which a more 
precise statement may be based, but we may avoid a maze of specu- 


1 Tsaeus δ. 12-13. 


2 Ibid., 14 ff. The correctness of Wyse’s view that the plural (14: οἱ pdprupes; 
15: οἱ μαρτυρήσαντα) refers simply to Lycon, whose conviction is regarded as a vir- 
tual condemnation of all the witnesses to the will, is attested by γιγνομόναιν (15), 
regarding which Wyse observes: ‘‘no judgment had as yet been obtained against the 
other (will), but the condemnation of one of the witnesses had damaged the credit of 
the document.’’ The fact that Dicaeogenes thought it advisable to employ a δια- 
μαρτυρία, instead of again putting forward the witnesses to the will, is of iteelf a strong 
indication that the witnesses were unwilling to face the conviction which was certain 
after the condemnation of Lycon. Lipsius, in his attempt to maintain the opposite 
view, is forced to take μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν πάλιν ἔπραττε (14) of further actions against witnesses, 
when obviously it means no more than ‘‘ was again on our side.’’ 
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lation if for the present we assume merely that the requirement was 
definite and quantitative.! 

It is significant that Alexandrian procedure apparently was 
based upon the identical principle that has been developed from the 
Dicaeogenes case. The law says, “let the one who impeaches 
a deposition (ὁ μαρτυρίας ἐπιλαμβανόμενος) . . . . impeach all the 
witnesses who gave the same testimony (ἐπιλαμβανέσθω δὲ πάντων 
τῶν ταὐτὰ μαρτυρησάντων), . . . . and let him be allowed to impeach 
even a part of the deposition” (ἐξέστω δὲ καὶ μέρους τῆς μαρτυρίας 
ἐπιλαβέσθαι).2 In the remainder of the law, and particularly in 
those sections which provide for retrial or the setting aside of a 
judgment, ‘“‘the witnesses” (ol μάρτυρες, τῶν μαρτύρων, κτλ.) are the 
defendants in the perjury action, the witnesses who attested the 
deposition or the part of the deposition impeached, and not all of 
the opponent’s witnesses.? It is clear that the principle of the law is 
the one which has just been developed, that some portion of the evi- 
. dence must be refuted in order to have a judgment set aside or a 
case retried. i 

Furthermore, throughout that portion of the law which describes 
the customary steps in a typical perjury action, the singular pap- 
τυρία, ἡ μαρτυρία, is used without exception; with the introduction 
of special classes of μαρτυρίαι we find a sudden shift to the general- 
izing plural. This insistent use of the singular strongly suggests 
that in the general run of cases a litigant was expected to impeach 
not more than one μαρτυρία, that the refutation of a single deposition, 
or even of ἃ single point in a deposition, effected a setting aside of 
judgment. This is so manifestly just and reasonable, both theo- 
retically and practically, that one would be tempted to maintain it 
on & priori grounds even if there were no evidence in its support. 
For in many cases the issue turns upon a single fact, and even a single 
perjured statement can vitiate completely the justice of the decision 
which has taken it into account. And it is obvious that a litigant 
who had decided to bolster up his case by perjured testimony would 


1Cf. infra, pp. 393. 2P. Hal. 1. 24-34. 

3 Ibid., 44 ff., 55 ff., 64 ff. The provisions regarding the effect of perjury con- 
victions on the original suit have been given in substance in the discussion of the 
penalty (supra, p. 389). 

424, 29, 32, 39. 5 70 ff. 
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not be so simple as to incur unnecessary expense and danger by 
introducing witnesses to swear to a number of comparatively imma- 
terial falsehoods. He would, if it were at all feasible, introduce 
in a single deposition, or even in one clause of a deposition, testi- 
mony to establish the essential point in his contention and would 
suborn witnesses to swear to that.! Only in the event that the nature 
of his case made necessary corroborative evidence would he run the 
risk of introducing several false depositions and incur the increased 
expense or trouble of securing numerous witnesses. In view of 
these general considerations and the phraseology of the Alexandrian 
law, the writer inclines to the opinion that in Attic law also the 
requirement for retrial was the successful prosecution of the witnesses 
to a single portion of the evidence. 

It has been assumed by some scholars that it was necessary, in 
order to secure a retrial, to show that the false evidence had influ- 
enced the verdict. Rentzsch believes that this question was passed 
upon in a separate action—Nullitdtsklage—in which the court was 
petitioned to grant a retrial.2 That no such special action inter- 
vened has been shown by Lipsius,’? who in turn suggests, on the basis 
of Laws 937C (ψευδῇ δοξάντων μαρτυρεῖν καὶ τὴν νίκην τῷ ἑλόντι 
πεποιηκέναι), that the presiding magistrate or the court empaneled 
for the trial of the perjury action pronounced upon this question.‘ 
But it is not likely that these words refer to a judicial decision, for 
if there had been a pronouncement of court on this point at the trial 
of the perjury action Plato would certainly not have made express 
provision for argument and decision of the question in the retrial 
(ἀμφισβήτησιν δ᾽ εἶναι καὶ διαδικασίαν, εἴτε κατὰ ταύτας εἴτε μὴ ἡ δίκη 
ἐκρίθη). Furthermore, even if the phrase did refer to a judicial 
decision, we should scarcely be justified in assuming without sup- 
porting evidence that it represented the practice of the Attic courts. 
There is no allusion in the sources to such a requirement,’ the pro- 
cedure it implies would be cumbersome, since the jury would have 


1 See Leisi, op. cit., p. 134. 3 Recht, p. 956, n. 7 inet. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 59 ff. 4 Ibid., p. 960. 


5 Lipsius himself has very properly pointed out that ἀμφισβήτησιν καὶ διαδικα- 
olay refer to the retrial of the main action (Recht, p. 956, n. 7; οἷ. p. 960). 


¢ Isaeus 11. 45 implies that no such requirement existed. 
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to vote on two distinct issues in one case, and, as Leisi justly observes, 
& pronouncement on this point was scarcely necessary, since per- 
jured witnesses would naturally testify to important matters.! 
Moreover, in Alexandrian law the importance of the false testimony 
was not taken into account.2 On the whole it seems safe to conclude 
that Attic law in granting retrial did not inquire into the nature 
of the testimony which had been refuted by the conviction of wit- 
nesses. This was in fact a question which properly came within the 
scope of the main action at its retrial. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


1 Op. cit., p. 184; supra, p. 393. 
2 P, Hal. 1. 44-70; οἵ. San Nicoléd, op. cit., pp. 360-61. 


NARRATIVE AND SPEECH SCANSION IN HOMER 


By A. SHEWAN 


In the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 280 ἢ, 
Mr. Drewitt discusses the -σσ- forms in Homer. In some preliminary 
remarks he assures us it is “well known’’ that the scansion of the 
two epics is “graded in a rather curious way.’”’ The narrative of 
Il.* is stricter in its versification than that of B*, etc., which is again 
stricter than the narrative of the Odyssey.1 Speech is worse than 
narrative, and Odyssean speech inferior to Iliadic. ‘‘Among the 
changes in the verse, four stand out most clearly. The lines are such 
that they need to be recited faster; verse-pause becomes conven- 
tional, not functional; ictus is less emphasized; and there is a growing 
disregard of gratuitous spondees.”” That all this is well known will be 
admitted by nobody; what is meant is merely that Mr. Drewitt 
believes he has proved it. It may be useful therefore to test the 
evidence in one department, viz., in regard to what are designated 
gratuitous spondees. It consists of (1) ‘“‘the distribution of the 
temporal augment,’’ (2) “‘scansions like καλίός, ete.,” and (3) “though 
perhaps not so clearly, the handling of the -σσ- forms.” 

Mr. Drewitt’s two papers on the subject of the augment (CQ, 
VI, 44 ff., and 104 ff.) were criticized in CP, VII, 397 ff.; see also 
VITI, 349 ff., and IX, 189 ff. Nothing, so far as I am aware, has been 
added to these statements of his case, which was shown to be based 
on complete misappreciation of the statistics. His assertion in the 
course of the foregoing discussion that “spondaic datives in -ἐσσι go 
up by leaps and bounds” was challenged, but does not appear to have 
been inade good. These forms play a part in the present paper, but, 
before noticing them, reference may be made to the third piece of 
evidence mentioned above, viz., the scansion καλίός. This is not, 
I think, the first time that the statement has been made, and it does 
not appear to lose vires eundo, for on p. 296 of the present paper it 18 
said that the difference between the scansion of 1]. and that of the 
Odyssey ‘‘comes out nowhere better than in the treatment of words 
like ἄλλος, καλίός, ete. The divergence here is glaringly obvious, and 

111,* means the Iliad without B 489—end, 9, I, Καὶ, Ψ, Q, which are called ΒΞ, etc. 
(CrassicaL PHILOLOGY XI, October, 1916] 395 
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must be eventually admitted by all who are interested in Homer.’’ 
On the contrary, it may be emphatically denied even in regard to 
these two prominent type words. 

The occurrences of the word καλός in the Odyssey are 150 to 139 
in the Iliad, or, allowing for the smaller area of the former, 4 in it to 
every 3 of the Iliad. We may therefore expect to find καλίός, which 
is quite familiar to II.,* preponderating in the same proportion in the 
Odyssey. Now there are in all 47 instances of the scansion, 16 in the 
Iliad and 31 in the Odyssey. That looks bad. But let us compare 
the occurrences in the purest and most ancient tract, I].* narrative, 
with the latest and most depraved portion of the poetry, Odyssean 
speech. The figures are 9 to 16, or, on an equality of number of lines, 
about 12 to 16. The degeneration through centuries is far from 
staggering! But, if we observe that xad\és occurs in four duplicate 
phrases in Odyssean speech, and in perhaps one in 11." narrative, and 
remember that the word καλός is used more frequently in the Odyssey 
than in the Zliad, the balance of depravity is really with the latter. 
And the speech of the Odyssey has, proportionally, far fewer than its 
narrative, which is strange indeed. | 

Ἄλλος is one of many words which, for reasons peculiar to the 
poet or poets and the subject-matter, are much more commonly used 
in speech, there being 8 occurrences there for every 3 in narrative. 
Now the scansion &)Alos is found in all 155 times. It appears 28 times 
in 11." narrative and 63 in Odyssean speech, or, on an equality of 
lines, about 35 to 63, which, if we bear in mind the proportion of the 
total occurrences of ἄλλος in speech and narrative respectively, again 
leaves a margin in favor of Odyssean speech. And anyone who care- 
fully scrutinizes and classifies the occurrences of this word in the two 
poems will assuredly say that the idea of any difference between them 
in regard to its scansion is not to be entertained. The rashness with 
which the scansion of the two words is forced on us does not incline 
us to have confidence in the present manipulation of figures. If 
there is no real difference between so-called late and early in a case 
in which it is affirmed that there is a “glaringly obvious” divergence, 
we may be prepared for still greater weakness in this whole paper on 
the -σσ- forms, in regard to which the difference is admitted to be 
“not so clearly” perceptible. 
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The method adopted for the exploitation of these forms is as 
bad as before. There is the same deliberate neglect of essential 
matters. The distinction inside speech between colloquy and narra- 
tive of past events is ignored. There is no reference to the very 
different lengths of the six sections, I].* B*, etc., Odyssean speech 
and narrative, into which the poems are divided. I].* excludes 9, 
no reason being given. It includes A, though to Mr. Drewitt A is 
thoroughly ‘‘Odyssean,’”’ and the Apaté, and Nestor’s tale in A, and 
the Hoplopoiia, though these have all the same taint. MNO are 
degenerate, NZO being deemed ‘‘extremely late,’’ but they are 
nevertheless retained in the earliest section, which is thus an extraor- 
dinary collection of bits ancient and modern. The Odyssey is a 
unit; there is never a word of Telemachy, Tisis, Bogenkampf, etc. 
The Apologot are treated as wholly speech. Subject-matter as 
influencing vocabulary is never referred to; the repetitions which it 
causes are of no account in the calculations. Chance is disregarded; 
any variation in the figures from arithmetical proportion must be 
due to degeneration. Passages are assumed to be early, earlier, or 
earliest, or “‘late work”’ or ‘“‘ very late indeed,” just as may be neces- 
sary, and the argument is helped out by a special terminology of 
which exceeding great use is made. An objectionable phenomenon 
may be disposed of at once by calling it a ‘‘speech-phrase,” a “‘petri- 
faction,” a ‘‘shift,” a “displacement,” or the like, so that petitio 
principit and assumption are writ large over the whole paper. It is 
not difficult, with such munitions, to make havoc of the poetry. 

Worst of all, a fundamental difference between speech and narra- 
tive in the matter of inflections and vocabulary is completely ignored. 
There are a multitude of forms, words, and phrases which can appear 
only in speech, and that is the only known explanation of any differ- 
ences there may be between the versification of Homeric speech and 
that of narrative, and of their respective capacities for elisions, 
correption, dovetails, overlengths, and all the rest. For brief 
statements, see CP, VII, 411, and CW, 1916. Neglect of this 
point vitiates much of the tabulated work in Mr. Drewitt’s paper. 
Let anyone, remembering merely that imperatives and vocatives, 
the first and second persons in verbs, and the pronouns and pro- 
nominal adjectives of those persons are found only in speech, and 
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that presents and futures, conjunctives and optatives, and even 
infinitives are vastly more common there than in narrative, mark 
such forms in, for example, the list (Ὁ) on p. 281, (6) on p. 284, or the 
second list of instances of apocope on p. 294, and ponder the result. 
So determinedly oblivious of this consideration is Mr. Drewitt that 
on p. 283 he remarks that an infinitive like ἔσσεσθαι has only one cer- 
tain instance in narrative, while there are 6 occurrences of ἔσονται 
in speech. He surely knows that, except for a rare infinitive or 
participle of purpose, the future may be said to be wholly confined to 
speech. A similar restriction of the conjunctive entirely neutralizes 
the effect of the discovery that “bacchiacs like εἴπῃσι are fairly 
common in speech.’’ 

It is by contemplation of mere totals, coupled with bold manipu- 
lation of individual cases, that the dative plurals in -εσσι are made 
to support the general position. The table on p. 290 is said to show 
that the “irregular -ἐσσι᾽" encroaches, until it eventually ‘‘may be 
taken as normal.”’ The number of ‘‘avoidable spondees,’’ as they 
are called, has actually risen from 28 in 1]. " narrative to 53 in Odys- 
sean speech. Proportionally to numbers of lines the latter should 
have only 35, so it has 18 in excess, but, when repetition in standing 
commonplace is allowed for on both sides, the difference almost 
vanishes. But had there been a real difference, would it have been 
startling? Perhaps the following will help to an answer. The list 
given in the second note on p. 290 of avoidable spondees in speeches 
shows an extraordinary difference inside the speech of B*, etc. In 
I and K the objectionable forms occur once in every 60 lines, in the 
other four books only once in every 220. In the one set it is between 
three and four times as common as in the other. If such a differ- 
ence exists between parts of the same homogeneous section, can we 
wonder at a far smaller difference between one section and another ? 
Is nothing to be assigned to the inexplicable but by no means negli- 
gible residuum of cause which we are obliged to label chance? Is 
there anything sinister in the fact that καλός is never used in the 
genitive plural, or about the following occurrences in the poems, 
ἄλλου only 9 times, but ἄλλον, 80, and ἄλλος over 100? 

But, as the inference from the table is evidently an extreme one, 
which would hardly impress even a careless reader, the conclusion 
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is supported by four frequently recurring datives, ἄνδρεσσι, νήεσσι, 
πάντεσσι, and χείρεσσι, some of which are said to give “a beautifully 
clear and unforced illustration of the way in which the verse degen- 
erates.’””’ From the occurrences of the first and fourth nothing is to 
be extracted, and the second can be made profitable only by a des- 
perate juggle with νέεσσι and resort to an assumption of “trans- 
ferred speech-scansions.”” The third, πάντεσσι, seems at first sight 
to give support, and one would be only too glad to admit an occa- 
sional bright spot in such a weary waste of error. But when one 
reflects that the total occurrences of all plural forms of πᾶς are 3 in 
the Odyssey to 2 in the Iliad, and that there is much more speech 
in the Odyssey than in the Iliad, and when one allows for standing 
commonplace, the degeneration in πάντεσσι is hardly worth men- 
tioning. An individual word proves nothing. It is hard, on the 
principles adopted, to explain the fact that στήθεσσι is almost as 
plentiful in 11. narrative as in Odyssean speech. To be sure it is 
in a category which is not considered, but the classification of these 
forms which excludes it is made without reference to the contro- 
versy which has long been carried on regarding their origin. It seems 
futile, while that dispute is still unsettled, to reason on mere figures 
for divisions of the poems which have been arbitrarily fixed. A com- 
parison for the Iliad and Odyssey would appeal to many. It would 
be usefully confined.\to words common to the two epics, and it would 
not exclude words which might give -ego. but do not. The survey 
in Mr. Drewitt’s paper is quite inadequate. 

The tables given are of no interest, and but few remarks on the 
tests I have made at other points will suffice here. Take two words 
to which some prominence is assigned. First, ὅσος, τόσος, etc.: 
as these words are used nearly 3 times as often in speech as in narra- 
tive, any forms deemed bad must also be more frequent there. Simi- 
larly, the deictic τοσ(σσ)όσδε, τοσ(σσ)οῦτος never occur in narrative 
(nor τοίσδεσσι or any other inflection of ὅδε). It is no wonder that 
all these give the vetoed scansion. The other word, péo(ac)os, is 
entirely against the notion propounded, so an explanation has to be 
found. “If μέσατος [which occurs in Homer only in the form μέσσατος, 
Θ 223=A 6] is possible, the early examples are easy to explain.” 
But μέσατος has always been taken to be a superlative, like véaros, 
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ὕπατος, etc., and it is strange a superlative should be earlier than a 
positive, or that a positive should swamp a superlative almost out 
of existence. This may have happened, but instances are not given. 

The faultiness of the method is well shown in the discussion of 
the pairs of names of Odysseus and Achilles. We are assured that 
᾿Οδυσεύς and ᾿Αχιλλεύς were the real original forms, the basis of this 
new theory being a proof that ᾿Οδυσεύς is original and ᾿Οδυσσεύς 
merely metrical: But the proof cannotbe accepted. Its author has an 
idea that the foundation of the Jliad, what used to be called the Kern, 
is not the familiar Ménis, but “four self-existent ἀριστεῖαι (in E, A, 
II, and P).” In one of these primeval tracts, A 310-488, the occur- 
rences of the form ᾿Οδυσεύς predominate, and this, with help from 
assumptions regarding what are denominated ‘true,’ “standing,”’ 
“‘most improbable,” and ‘‘downright impossible’”’ scansions, ‘‘dove- 
tails,’ and ‘‘rare devices’”’ in “‘late work,” leaves no doubt that it is 
the earlier form. But all depends on the pristine character of this 
tract in A, and as to that there are many critics of the Dissecting 
school who will not agree fora moment. The first half of the passage 
has always been gravely suspected. Robert, for instance, in his 
great work characterized it as zwetfellos eine jingere Einlage, and 
that, be it observed, on linguistic as well as on other grounds, and 
put it in his third Ziad. But there is no need to quote authorities. 
One can take another method. Consider ’Odvceds in some of the tracts 
which are to all Dissectors despicably late. In the “Continuation”’ 
of the Odyssey and in the T’elemachy, when one considers the nature 
of the occurrences of the older form ᾿Οδυσεύς, it more than holds its 
own. In—almost horresco referens—the Doloneia there are 11 occur- 
rences of each form in narrative, and, if with Mr. Drewitt we exclude 
from consideration introductions to and resumptions from speeches, 
8 of the genuine form to 4 of the newer one. Even in speech there 
are 4 of the former to 1 of the latter. The criterion on which the 
proof is based cannot be accepted as a criterion at all. Then Achilles 
is dragged in—mercifully ᾿Απόλλων kept his name, θεοὶ δέ re πάντα 
divavrac—and an elaborate table of the occurrences of the two 
forms of his name and that of Odysseus is given, which is held to 
prove without more ado that the one name affected the other. But 
we are simply to make up our minds on totals; we are not to examine 
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details. We are not to consider the different lengths of the six sec- 
tions into which the poems have been artificially subdivided, the 
very different parts in these sections which the two protagonists 
play, the effect of the suitability of the forms with the double con- 
sonant for the end of the verse and the enormous totals of the occur- 
rences there, the large proportion of the occurrences of all four forms 
which are mere repetitions of standing commonplace, or the intro- 
ductions to and resumptions from speeches; we are simply invited 
to execute a statistical goose-step, looking neither to the left hand 
nor to the right, but keeping our eyes to the front on the mere brute 
totals and seeing nothing but what we are told is evident on the face 
of them. It is the statistical method reduced ad absurdum. 

In regard to the “avoidable spondee,’’ it is unfortunate that the 
thing is not defined. It is no doubt a spondee that could have been 
avoided, but who is to decide, and how are people to agree on, the 
the point whether the poet or poets are free from blame in strewing 
this blemish about their compositions? How many absolutely 
indispensable spondees are there in Homer outside proper names? 
His polyonymia bids us reply, very few. But for present purposes 
we must dub a spondee avoidable whenever we are bidden. Some 
have been discovered which are peculiar to B?, etc., or to the Odyssey 
—though none, apparently, to parts of 1]. ἢ which are, in universal 
Dissecting opinion, as late and debased as they are. One such is 
ἱμερτός, used once of a river. The author of the Bototia should of 
course have used ἱμερόεις, which occurs 9 times in the rest of the 
poems, though never with a proper name. Was ever poet in this 
temper badgered? And will it be asserted that a similar list cannot 
be prepared for that hotch-potch of late and early elements, II.*? 
Again, “since -7@ev from -- stems may represent -ἤφιν," we are 
invited, without further explanation of the effect of the suffix, to 
compare the spondaic examples. The comparison proves nothing. 
And so for ἐντοσθε and ἐκτοσθε. It is said that ‘“‘-eoxle -ον of the 
iterative is not found in the narrative of Il.*” But it is, once, and 
the instances in speech can be reduced, as they include repetitions. 
In fact, had the composers of II.* given us two and a fraction more 
instances, there would have been equality. Next we are intro- 
duced to μῦθος and wo. The not very clear statement regarding 
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them seems to suggest that they have in many cases replaced, or 
been badly used for, ἔπος and τεύχω. Evidently there were syn- 
onyms—or ‘‘equivalents’’—in Homeric times, if there are none in 
modern languages. But again there is marked disregard of the 
extent to which some words are appropriated by speech. For 
example, μῦθος, though it occurs in the poems 293 times, appears in 
narrative proper only 19 times, while 274 are either in speech or in 
the introductions to and resumptions from speeches. If μῦθος is 
mishandled more in speech than in narrative, we can hardly com- 
plain. τελευτάω is another verb which occurs just once in narrative, 
outside a common formula. So for τοιοῦτος and the remark that 
there is in the Odyssey—where speech predominates!—“‘ an increasing 
freedom in the use of the spondaic οὗτος and rowcde.”” The writer 
surely cannot be unaware that the latter word is entirely, and the 
former almost wholly, confined to speech. He adds ἐνταῦθα, which 
is found in Homer once! The three occurrences of ἐνταυθοῖ may be 
allowed him in addition. But there is no gilding these bits of dross. 

The paper ends with a list designed to illustrate the tendency to 
increasing use of spondaics in “later work,’’ a designation which 
vitiates all. But the list is so weak as hardly to deserve criticism. 
How can anyone be sure that ἀλλοῖος, aldotos and ἀφνειός contain 
spondees? Is αἰδοίοισι, o 373, certainly the exact equivalent of 
lxérnou? Monro (a.l.) is far from thinking so. If words so perti- 
nent to the subject of the Odyssey as alritw, κεχρημένος, ἐσθής are 
to be quoted, what of the host of words in II.* like αἰχμή -τής, 
ἐγχείη, ὑσμίνηϊ Friedlinder’s Verzeichnisse had better be referred 
to. How could the imperative παρφάσθαι be used out of speech? 
idpbw, ToAunoe, alréw do not support the contention set up or only 
very weakly, ἱερὴ ἴς is naturally used before a following initial con- 
sonant as an alternative to ἱερὸν μένος. μεταλλῆσαι is used 5 times 
out of 6 in a standing expression, always final in the verse. The 
occurrences of ἦμος, always in time formulae in narrative, are worth 
examining. Simply because the Odyssey has these formulae more 
frequently than the Iliad, an unfavorable inference must be drawn. 
Even βίη Τεύκροιο and Λεοντῇος μένος, which occur just once each, 
are made to swell the list. And so on. The poor poet! About 
- ᾽Αχιλλῆος κεφαλῇ there seems to be some mistake. But it is cruel to 
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examine these lists closely. Instead, one may remark that there 
appears to be an implication that such a list could not be compiled 
for Il.* Will that be flatly asserted? And, finally, there is this 
point. Counters of spondees and dactyls in Homer have not agreed 
in their results, as there is disagreement on some textual points— 
the augment and the resolution of diphthongs, for instance. The 
probability is, and it may sound strange to some readers of Homer, 
that there is a very slight excess of spondees in the Odyssey. But, 
if the depraved tendency which has now been discovered, and which 
strangely enough was of force, if not rampant, in what is called “early 
work,” had been operating and growing during the centuries which 
elapsed between the birth of the four self-subsistent ἀριστεῖαι and 
the last patching of the Odyssey, its effect in the multiplication of 
spondees in the later poem would have been most marked. As we 
find no such great excess, we cannot believe the poetry was subject 
to this alleged influence. pynornp—giving well on to 300 spondees! 
—is certainly one of the causes of the small excess in the Odyssey. 
As to an excess of spondees in speech over narrative, my tests lead 
me to reject it. Comparing (on the Oxford text) the worst and latest 
with the best and earliest, that is, the 367 lines in speech in the 
‘‘Continuation”’ of the Odyssey with the first 367 lines in narrative 
in the Iliad, I find the spondees (excluding those final in the verse) 
are respectively 461 and 448. There is not much degeneration there. 
But strangely enough the first 367 lines in speech in the Iliad yield 
only 420, or actually fewer than the narrative. Numbers of course 
vary very much. In the first 253 lines of the Doloneia the propor- 
tion of spondees in speech and narrative is the same. ‘Testing the 
Kyklopeva, 105-370, I find about 3 spondees to every 2 lines; in 
Nestor’s speech in y 102-200, not a whole one to a line. I wonder 
if any narrative can be found which matches it. It is surpassed by 
Hephaestus’ excited little outburst in θ 306-20. The original “‘self- 
subsistent’’ Aristeia in A, and the slaying of Hector, X 90-394, give 
practically the same number of spondees in speech and narrative. 
The Hoplopoiia, Σ 468-617, all narrative, is well weighted, far more 
so than speech generally. So for the first stretch of narrative in the 
Odyssey, a 96-157. I see some reason for believing that this is a 
matter in which the distinction, already mentioned, between two 
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kinds of speech is worth bearing in mind. That subject-matter 
must have an influence goes without saying. And poets have their 
moods and may change their styles. Certainly we have not had the 
last word on the point. 

As in the case of the augment, so for the forms now under con- 
sideration, the statistics fail to convince wherever they are tested, 
and those who believe, in whatever degree, in the unity of the poetry 
do not need to be disturbed by the very positive tone in which the 
results are announced. Not many are able to spare laborious days 
for the examination of such statistics, but those who can will find 
their reward in confirmed conviction as to the uniformity of the 
language and verse of Homer. The papers will doubtless be ac- 
cepted by some Dissectors, and quoted in the future, as proving 
indubitably that the poems are the work of innumerable hands. 
Such assertions should be neglected unless accompanied by an 
assurance that those who make them have examined the statistics 
and looked up and studied the nature of the relevant citations for 
themselves. When Mr. Drewitt’s first paper appeared, Professor 
Murray accepted the results at once as “proved.” It would be 
interesting to know how many weeks, for weeks would be necessary, 
the professor devoted to the verification of the statistics, and whether 
it occurred to him that there is an outstanding difference between 
the forms and vocabulary of speech and those of narrative which 
Mr. Drewitt has never even noticed. Here is an undeniable diver- 
gence which must affect the verse—it makes, for instance, correption 
of a final long vowel or diphthong just twice as frequent in speech as 
in narrative—and any comparison of the metrical facts which ignores 
it is useless. But the main point in regard to the present theory is 
that the statistics do not support it. On the contrary, the method of 
interpretation is so defective in its disregard of essentials as to call for 
the strongest possible protest. The xad\ds ἄλλος cases is a glaring 
instance of its application. Things have really come to a pass when 
we are told we must accept a notion which can be refuted by a mere 
count in the Index Homericus. There was ground for hoping that 
this reckless forcing of facts and figures to fit some fancy had ceased, 
but the practice evidently dies hard, infructuous though every 
effort of the kind has been. The fixed idea is still there. 

Sr. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


ISOCRATES AND THE EPICUREANS 
By Harry M. Hussein 


Any study of ancient rhetoric has sooner or later to take account 
of Isocrates and the influence exerted by him, not only dn the tech- 
nical study of rhetoric, but also on the style of much of later Greek 
literature. This influence is most noticeable in the first century 
before our era in the revival of Atticism. The theorists of that 
period were not content to study the style of Isocrates in the attempt 
to restore the classic purity to the debased Greek tongue, but found 
in him a model teacher of rhetoric, one who combined with instruc- 
tion in the technicalities of speaking ἃ study of the social and political 
relations of man, the whole being infused with a breadth of view 
‘and seriousness of purpose which made it not unworthy the name 
“‘philosophy.’”’” Thus the principles of education expressed by 
Isocrates became a natural rallying-point for those who were dis- 
satisfied with both the philosophical sects and the rhetorical schools. 
To a restatement of this Isocratean ideal in education, long obscured 
by the predominance of the philosophical sects, Cicero addressed him- 
self in the De Oratore. Briefly stated, the idea which he unfolds is 
that before the time of Socrates the philosopher and orator were 
united in one person to form the perfect statesman; that Socrates and 
all his successors had made an unnatural division between philosophy 
and rhetoric, and that the time had come to reunite the two disci- 
plines, with philosophy serving as the handmaid of rhetoric in the 
training of the ideal statesman. That Cicero was closely following 
the ideas of Isocrates in formulating his doctrine is proved, not 
only by the general similarity of their educational systems, but also 
by the large number of passages in the De Oratore which so closely 
parallel passages in Isocrates as to preclude the possibility of their 
being mere coincidences. Cicero was followed a generation later 
by Dionysius with his treatise on the Attic orators. The ideal of the 
movement is well summed up in the introduction; it is to restore ‘ 
ἡ ἀρχαία καὶ φιλόσοφος ῥητορική, which had fallen into disuse after 
the death of Alexander and which was being revived under the 
[CLassicaL PuiLo.Loey XI, October, 1916) 406 
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inspiration of Rome. As in the case of Cicero, so with Dionysius, 
Isocrates is the model teacher, so that one can improve his character 
as well as his style by a study of Isocrates’ orations. 

Most of the evidence in regard to this period comes from the 
avowed supporters of the new movement. But we have an important 
document from an opponent that deserves more thorough study than 
it has received. I refer to the Rhetorica of Philodemus. Admirably 
edited by Sudhaus in the Teubner series more than twenty years ago, 
it has remained almost ever since an unworked mine. Exception 
must be made for von Arnim’s Dio von Prusa, in which he utilizes 
considerable material drawn from Philodemus, for Schneidewin’s 
dissertation on book v, and a few briefer articles. But there is still 
a crying need for a fuller treatment of the many questions arising 
from this work. Much of the neglect of Philodemus is undoubtedly 
due to the obscurity of many passages even after the patient work of 
Sudhaus and to the comparatively barren results even of intensive 
study of many others. Still Philodemus remains an important figure 
in that here we have an example of the hostile criticism of rhetoric, 
which for the most part we know only from reflections in the works of 
its champions. 

In tracing the influence of Isocrates on later rhetoric I was 
impressed by the abundance of references to him in Philodemus. A 
careful examination revealed that these references were not mere 
obiter dicta, but were intimately connected with the principal points 
of his polemic. In fact, it might safely be conjectured that his work 
was prompted by the contemporary revival of interest in the larger 
and broader views of Isocrates among the rhetorical schools. Philo- 
demus has the added interest of throwing some light on the tradi- 
tional attitude of the Epicureans toward Isocrates. It is in the 
belief, then, that a consideration of his judgment on Isocrates will 
reveal the essential points of his argument, and at the same time shed 
some light on the obscurities of the history of rhetoric in the period 
between Isocrates and Cicero, that this article is offered. 

Some of the references to Isocrates present familiar biographical 
material. Such are: 

i. 196. 18: Twa δ᾽ ὧν παραγγέλλουσιν οὗτοι, καὶ φυσικῆς ebxAnpias 
δεῖται, καθάπερ εὐμέλεια φωνῆς καὶ μεγέθη. καὶ τόνοι καὶ πνεῦμα, καὶ 
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προσώπου καὶ χειρῶν καὶ τοῦ λοιποῦ σώματος ἀξίωμά τε καὶ ῥυθμοῖ, 
καὶ τόλμα καὶ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἄλλα, δι᾽ ἃ καὶ τὸν ᾿Ισοκράτην εἰκότως φασὶ τῆς 
πολιτείας ἀποστῆναι. With this compare Isoc. Panath. 10, Phil. 81, 
Ep. 8, 7; Dion. Hal., Isoc. 1; Pseudo-Plut. Decem Orat. Vit. 837A, 
838E; Photius 260. 

ii. 178, frag. ib: [Ἰσοκράτης παρὰ] rod Κυπρίο[υ τάλαντα ἔλαβεν 
εἴκίοσι καὶ πα]ρὰ Τιμοθέϊον τοῦ Κόϊνωνος od[ros ἔλαβεν ἄλ]λα δέκα x 

Sudhaus’ restoration of Ἰσοκράτης may be regarded as certain in 
view of the confirmation of the gift of twenty talents from the Cyprian 
Nicocles afforded by Pseudo-Plut. Decem Orat. Vit. 838A: καὶ παρὰ 
Νικοκλέους τοῦ Kurplov βασιλέως, ὃς ἦν vids Εὐαγόρου, εἴκοσι τάλαντα 
λαβών. Philodemus’ words: παρὰ Τιμοθέου. . .. ἔλαβεν ἄλλα δέκα 
do not square with the statement in Pseudo-Plutarch that he received 
one talent from Timotheus after the capture of Samos. The latter 
statement is probably derived from Caecilius, and so represents a 
tradition which is inherently more trustworthy than Philodemus. 
The smaller sum, too, seems more probable, for the booty of Samos 
must have been very much reduced after paying the expenses of the 
ten months’ campaign (Isoc. Ant. 111). 

li. 50. 21: Nov δ᾽ ἐπ’ ἐκεῖνο βαδίζωμεν, ὃ περὶ ᾿Αριστοτέλους ἀναγ- 
γέλλουσιν, ὅτι τῆς δείλης ἐγύμναζεν ἐπιφωνήσας " αἰσχρὸν σιωκᾶν, 
ἸΙσοκρατὴν δ᾽ ἐᾶν λέγειν. Cf. ii. 55. δ; ii. 59. 9. 

This anecdote is preserved in Cicero and Quintilian. In Philo- 
demus it is a prelude to an attack on Aristotle for deserting philosophy 
and imitating Isocrates by teaching rhetoric when he might have 
chosen political science (ii. 59. 19b) or have engaged in practical 
politics (ii. 55. 16), both of which, Philodemus says, would have been 
preferable to teaching rhetoric after the manner of Isocrates. In 
connection with his denunciation of Aristotle, Philodemus remarks 
that Isocrates took the opposite course, and turned from rhetoric to 
philosophy. i. 59. 12: Σιωπῶ γάρ, ὅτι τῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ τὰ ῥητορικὰ 
καταμαθόντων οὐκ ἐδύνατ᾽ οὐδεὶς ἐν οὐδετέρῳ κατευτυχῆσαι τῶν τεχνῶν 
καὶ παρά τισι διδάσκειν, ᾿Ισοκράτους καί που τοῖς χρόνοις προκόψαντος" 
ὥστε κἄν, εἰ πρότερον ἐδίδασκεν αὐτήν, ἐπὶ τὴν ἡσυχιωτέραν καὶ δαιμο- 
vuotépay ὥσπερ εἶπε φιλοσοφίαν, ἀποχωρεῖν. As Sudhaus has 
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shown,' this statement does not imply that Philodemus considered 
Isocrates’ teaching as philosophy because of a few superficial resem- 
blances to Epicureanism, nor can it mean that he misunderstood 
Isocrates’ use of the terms φιλοσοφία and φιλοσοφεῖν, but it is a 
deliberate misrepresentation designed to belittle Aristotle by making 
him inferior to Isocrates. For Philodemus, as we shall see later, was 
not in doubt as to the real content of Isocrates’ ‘“‘ philosophy.’’ 

In the same article Sudhaus has pointed out that we learn from 
Philodemus for the first time of political differences between Isocrates 
and Aristotle. Isocrates, as his Philippus shows, was strongly in 
favor of a union of Greece under Macedonian leadership for a war 
with Persia. From Philodemus (ii. 61. 15) we learn that Aristotle 
opposed the Persian expedition: ἐκ βασιλείας παρεκάλει Φίλιππον 
τότε καὶ τῆς Περσικῆς διαδοχῆς. 

From these biographical details we now turn to the passages which 
treat of his doctrines and of his activity as an orator and author. 
In several places Isocrates is called a sophist. In order fully to 
understand the meaning of these passages, it is necessary to consider 
the principles which Philodemus adopts. His discussion of the 
value of rhetoric and its place in the educational system is concerned 
first with the definition of τέχνη. After a lengthy refutation of the 
views of others he presents his own definition, which he claims is 
sanctioned by usage, and not formed, as those of his opponents have 
been, for the purpose of proving the doctrines of some school. A 
τέχνη, he tells us, is a condition resulting from the observation of 
certain fundamental principles which apply to the majority of cases. 
The τέχνη produces a result that is beyond the power of those who 
have not studied it. Moreover, it produces this result regularly and 
surely, and not at random.? 

On the basis of this definition he examines the claims of rhetoric 
and makes a threefold division. These three divisions, he says, are 
not the ordinary divisions, πανηγυρικόν, πολιτικόν, δικανικόν, but 
σοφιστικὴ ῥητορικὴ, generally called by him simply σοφιστική, ῥητορική 

1 **Aristoteles bei Epikur und Philodem,” Rh. Mus., XLVIII (1893), 561. 


2 i, 69, 2=Suppl. 35. 1: ᾿Εστὶν τοίνυν καὶ λέγεται τέχνη παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησιν ἕξις ὃ 
διάθεσις ἀπὸ παρατηρήσεως τινῶν κοινῶν καὶ στοιχειωδῶν, ἃ διὰ πλειόνων διήκει τῶν ἐπὶ 
μέρους, καταλαμβάνουσά τι καὶ συντελοῦσα τοιοῦτον, οἷον ὁμοίως τῶν μὴ μαθόντων οὐδείς, 
ἑστηκότως καὶ βεβαίως οὐδὲ στοχαστικῶ:. 
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in the strict sense including forensic and deliberative oratory, and 
πολιτική or political science (ii. 245. 6). Of these three only σοῴφι- 
στική is granted the position of an art. The term σοφιστική is used 
in a technical sense, which apparently originated with the Epicureans 
and is restricted to the study of the principles of composition, with 
special reference to epideictic oratory. It is placed on a level with 
poetics, and might be called the art of prose writing. i. 122. 29= 
Suppl. 61.12: .... κατ᾽ ἀλήθειαν ἡ σοφιστικὴ ῥητορικὴ τέχνη τίς 
ἐστιν περί τε τὰς ἐπιδείξεις οἵας αὐτοὶ ποιοῦνται, καὶ τὰς τῶν λόγων 
διαθέσεις, οἵων αὐτοὶ γράφουσίν τε καὶ σχεδιάζουσιν. Φαμὲν τοίνυν τὸ 
μεθοδικὸν ἕξειν αὐτήν, ob πολὺ δὲ καθάπερ οὐδὲ τὴν ποιητικήν. 

To the other two branches, ῥητορική in the narrow sense, and 
πολιτική, he denies the position of an art. They lack the essential 
characteristic, namely a definite set of principles which can be 
imparted from teacher to pupil. Quite the contrary, rhetorical and 
political ability is the result of practice and experience. The suc- 
cessful public speaker may be compared to a good merchant, a hunter, 
or even a successful thief (i. 74). All succeed, however, as a result 
of their own skill based on experience, and their occupations cannot 
be called arts in the sense in which we speak of music as an art. 

Similarly σοφιστῆς means an epideictic orator, and by a natural 
enlargement of its semantic area, a teacher of epideictic oratory; and 
σοφιστεύειν means to teach or practice epideictic. This meaning of 
σοφιστής is, of course, quite different from that current down to the 
fourth century. The development of meaning has been worked out 
by Brandstaetter (Leipziger Studien, 1894), and need not be repeated 
here except so far as it affects our immediate discussion. Brand- 
staetter infers from the fragments of Philodemus that Epicurus was 
the first to use σοφιστής and related words in this sense, and that it 
became a part of the technical vocabulary of the school in the writings 
of Hermarchus and Metrodorus. But an examination of the pas- 
sages on which he based his conclusion (i. 78. 2-19; 78. 19-85. 19; 
85. 27-89. 10; 120. 10; 120. 22) will show that Philodemus nowhere 
quotes from Epicurus an example of this use of the word. The pas- 
sages are in some parts hopelessly corrupt, but the general sense is 
clear enough. It seems that Epicurus recognized epideictic oratory 
as an art, and made the distinction between this and practical 
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oratory which Philodemus makes. That he applied the term σοφι- 
στικὴ to epideictic oratory cannot be proved from Philodemus. He 
is arguing against an unnamed opponent who claimed to be unable to 
find in Epicurus a statement that sophistic was an art. But the mere 
fact that Philodemus is compelled to argue that Epicurus meant this, 
instead of quoting a short sentence that would settle the question 
definitely, seems to point to the conclusion that the statement was 
not to be found in Epicurus except by implication. As to Metrodorus 
the case is simpler, for we know the title Πρὸς τοὺς σοφιστάς (Diog. 
Laert. x. 24), in which σοφιστής probably had the meaning which it 
bears in Philodemus. We might conjecture that this work was the 
first in which the word was regularly used in the technical sence. 
With this distinction between σοφιστική, ῥητορική, and πολιτικῇ 
in mind it becomes easier to follow the thread of the argument through 
the maze of the fragments of Philodemus. While principally con- 
cerned to prove that all forms of rhetorical activity, practical or 
theoretical, are of little value compared with Epicurean philosophy, 
he devotes considerable space to opposing the claims of the sophistical 
rhetoricians that their schools produce practical public speakers and 
politicians. It seems like wasting energy on a very small point of 
purely academic interest unless we realize the practical bearing of such 
discussions on pedagogical questions. As von Arnim has pointed 
out in the introductory chapter of his Dio von Prusa, the tendency 
of the age was to find some one discipline which should form a com- 
plete education, so that the whole training of a youth could be placed 
in the hands of one man. To this tendency was due the absurd 
attempt of Nausiphanes to prove that a study of φυσιολογία would 
produce oratorical ability. ΤῸ this same tendency was due that mass 
of polemical literature of which we have ample evidence in the pages 
of Philodemus, but which has otherwise perished, and is known chiefly 
from entries in biographical notices. In this struggle the Epicureans 
had a unique position. While the other philosophical sects in general 
agreed with the rhetorical schools on the desirability of training 
the youth for the πολιτικὸς Bios—the point of difference being the 
method to be employed and the relative importance of rhetoric in 
the scheme of education—Epicurus rejected public life as beneath the 
consideration of a philosopher. At the same time he granted the 
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value of study in the rhetorical schools as an aid to literary composi- 
tion. Hence his sharp division between epideictic and other forms 
of oratory and his denial of any connection between rhetoric and 
the conduct of the practical affairs of life. But it was one of the 
cardinal principles of Isocrates’ philosophy that training in rhetoric 
is 8 sufficient preparation for both public and private life (e.g., Ant. 
231, 275). Isocrates’ doctrines were thus diametrically opposed to 
the doctrines of Epicurus. The Isocratean conception of a broad 
education based on rhetoric had suffered eclipse in the third and 
second centuries. But the polemic of Philodemus, with its frequent 
mention of the name of Isocrates, and his insistence on the impossi- 
bility of fulfilling the Isocratean ideal of education, points to a con- 
temporary revival of the Isocratean tradition and the raising of 
rhetorical study to the plane of a philosophy or general discipline. 
Of this revival we have further evidence in the De Oratore of Cicero 
and the rhetorical works of Dionysius. 

To the statement that sophistical rhetoric does not produce 
political ability Philodemus returns again and again. It will suffice 
for our present purpose to give a few typical passages to show the 
drift of his argument. In a passage in the Hypomnematicon (ii. 240. 
15) he says: Ἡμεῖς οὖν πρὸς τὰς συζητήσεις ἀπαντῶντες οὕτως ἱστάμεθα 
λέγοντες, ὅτι τῇ μὲν σοφιστικῇ ob συμβέβηκε μελέτην πολιτικὴν ἔχειν, 
μηδ᾽ εἶναι ταύτην καὶ πολιτικήν, μηδ᾽ ὅλως ἀπὸ τῶν ῥητορικῶν διδασκα- 
λείων ἀποτελεῖσθαι δύναμιν πολιτικὴν καὶ πολιτικοὺς ἄνδρας προειλημ- 
μένους ἐν πρακτῷ ῥητορεύειν καὶ ἐν ἐκκλησίαις καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις τοῦ δήμου 
συλλόγοις προχωρεῖν, καὶ καθὸ ῥητορική, μὴ συμβεβηκέναι τὸ πολιτικῇ 
εἶναι καὶ ὑπάρχειν αὐτὴν πάντως καὶ πολιτικὴν καὶ τὸν ῥήτορα πολιτικὸν 
καὶ δημηγόρον, καὶ κατ᾽ οὐθὲν ὁμολογοῦμεν τῷ λεγομένῳ τισὶν πολιτικὴν 
ὑπάρχειν συμβεβηκέναι τὴν ῥητορικήν, οὐδ᾽ εἶναι πάντως φαμὲν πολιτικὸν 
εὐθέως τὸν ῥήτορα, ἀλλὰ καὶ οὐδ᾽ ὅλως εἶναι πολιτικὸν τὸν ῥήτορα, οὐδὲ 
καθάπερ κατὰ σπανιωτέραν συνήθειαν παρὰ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις πᾶς ὁ λέγων 
ἐν δήμῳ ῥήτωρ ἐκαλεῖτο. 

To this summary of Philodemus’ position we may add one more 
statement which shows still more clearly the nature of the pretensions 
of the rhetorical schools: i. 222. 4: ᾿Αποτεθεωρημένων τοιγαροῦν, ὦ 
Γάϊε wat, ἁπάντων & μέρη φασί τινες καὶ διδάγματα τῆς ῥητορικῆς 
ὑπάρχειν, ὅτι τὰ μὲν κατέψευσται, τὰ δ᾽ οὐδὲν χρησιμεύει τοῖς μὴ τὰ 
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ῥητορικὰ σοφιστεύουσι, δῆλον ὅτι πομκεύεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὸ μητέρα τῶν 
μαθημάτων καὶ τῶν τεχνῶν εἶναι καί rw’ ἐνθήκην καὶ ἀφετήριον τὴν 
ῥητορικὴν καὶ μᾶλλον ἕτι μετὰ τῆς πειθοῦς λαμβανομένην. 

After this extended digression, which, I hope, has made clear the 
point that Philodemus uses σοφιστική in the sense of epideictic ora- 
tory, and σοφιστής of the professional writer of epideictic orations and 
teacher of rhetoric, let us return to the passages in which Isocrates 
is classed with the sophists. The first is a short fragment which 
evidently belongs to a passage discussing whether or not rhetoric is 
an art. 

ii. 122, frag. iv: . . . . φιλοσόφους, καὶ λέγουσι τὸν ᾿Ισοκράτην 
καὶ τὸν Γοργίαν καὶ τὸν Λυσίαν ὁμολογεῖν οὐκ ἔχειν ἐπιστήμην. ᾿Απι- 
θάνως δὲ λέγεται καὶ ἀδυνάτως, ἐπειδὴ τεχνῖταί τε ἐπηγγέλλοντο εἶναι 
καὶ διδάξειν ἄλλους, καθάπερ καὶ παρὰ Πλάτωνι Γοργίας. Ὁ δὲ Ἰσο- 
κράτης καὶ τέχνας καταλιπόμενος ἄλλοι τε πολλοὶ σοφισταὶ θαυμαστὴν 
αὐτὴν εἶναι τέχνην ἀποφαίνονται, κἄν δο. . .. 

The statement that Philodemus criticizes is based on the prin- 
ciple enunciated in his definition that an art must rest on a definite 
set of facts and laws which can be called scientific knowledge (ém- 
ornun). As applied to Isocrates the statement that he did not claim 
to possess ἐπιστήμη probably refers to Ant. 185: ἐκείνην δὲ τὴν 
ἐπιστήμην οὐδέτεροι τυγχάνουσιν ἔχοντες, δι᾽ ἧς ἂν of μὲν ἀθλητὰς obs 
βουληθεῖεν, οἱ δὲ ῥήτορες ἱκανοὺς ποιήσαιεν, by which Isocrates means, 
as he explains farther on, that there is no science which can by itself 
produce orators. All any science can do is to develop the natural 
gifts of the pupil. The unnamed opponent does, as Philodemus 
indignantly asserts, wrest the plain meaning of Isocrates. 

To support his claim that there is an art of epideictic oratory he 
cites the Panegyric, Panathenaic, Busiris and Helen of Isocrates as 
examples of speeches which show μέθοδος. 

i, 127.20: . . . . eb μὴ τὸν Πανηγυρικὸν ἔφη λόγον τὸν ᾿Ισοκράτους 
ἢ τὸν Παναθηναϊκὸν ἢ τὸν Βούσιριν καὶ τὴν Ἑλένην ἀμεθόδως. . . .. 
Cf. i. 99. δὺ =Suppl. 48. 15: Tod δὲ ἐν τῇ φιλοσοφίᾳ τῇ καθ’ ἡμᾶς 
ἀνεστραμμώνου καὶ τῶν ἡγουμένων τοὺς ᾿Ισοκρατείους λόγους καὶ τοὺς 
ὁμοίους οὐκ ἀμεθόδως καὶ σχεδιάζεσθαι καὶ γράφεσθαι κατ᾽ ἄκραν 
ἔλενκτικόν ἐστι τὸ “δοκεῖν Επικούρῳ τέχνην οὐχὶ μὲν ὑπάρχειν ὄχλων 
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πειστικὴν πάντως οὐδὲ πλεοναζόντως xrd.”’ Here Philodemus is answer- 
ing an opponent. The τοῦ... .. dvecrpappdou and τῶν ἡγουμένων 
refer to Zeno and Philodemus. 

Another fragment is particularly baffling: 1. 147. col. 11: περαί- 
νεσθαι νομίζουσι, und’ ἅν που καὶ φιλοσοφίαν τὴν ἑαυτῶν δύναμιν καὶ 
τέχνην εἶναι. El δ᾽ ἐβούλοντο μὲν τέχνην εἶναι, τὴν δ᾽ αὐτὴν εἶπον ἢ 
μόνην ἢ μάλιστ᾽ ἐν χρήσει συνωνύμως τῇ τῶν ᾿Ισοκρατικῶν καὶ τῶν 
ὁμοίων ἐκάλουν. Συνῴκιζον γοῦν ἐκείνην τῷ ὅλῳ γένει καὶ οὐχὶ τὸ 
Περιπατητικὸν 4 Στωικὴν [μόνον αἵρεσιν Ὁ This seems to mean that 
the rhetoricians claimed for themselves a kind of art or philosophy 
not like that of any sect, but a philosophy in the broad pre-Platonic 
use of the word adopted by the Isocrateans. The reference is, of 
course, to the use of φιλοσοφία by Isocrates in the older sense of 
study or intellectual pursuit. The technical meaning was given the 
word by Plato, while the Isocrateans kept the word in its broader 
sense. Unfortunately the passage is too corrupt to permit us to fix 
any definite limits to the duration of this form of teaching under 
the inspiration of Isocrates. 

Two more passages in which Isocrates’ name appears illustrate 
Philodemus’ distinction between practical orators and epideictic 
orators or sophists; Isocrates is contrasted with Demosthenes and 
Lycurgus, Themistocles and Pericles. 

11. 97. 10: Παρασχηματίζονται δὲ τῶν μὲν —— Δημοσθένης 
καὶ Λυκοῦργος, τῶν δὲ σοφιστῶν ᾿Ισοκράτης . .. 

li, 233. 11: ὅταν τοίνυν Θεμιστοκλέα λέγῃ καὶ 1 Περικλέα, πολιτικοὺς 
λέγει καθὰ καὶ Φωκίωνα- εἰ δ᾽ ᾿Ισοκράτην καὶ Μᾶτριν ἔφη, μέρος τι 
τεριίσταται" κτλ. 

Further, in support of his theory that sophistical training does 
not produce political ability, he comments on the weakness of the 
Isocrateans in practical politics: ii. 250. 23: πολλοὶ δὲ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
σοφιστικῇ τὴν κατ᾽ ᾿Ισοκράτην περιπεποιημένων διάθεσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐνπειρίαν 
ἔχουσι πολιτικὴν οὔτε λόγους ἐν δήμῳ δύνανται ποιεῖσθαι καὶ δικαστηρίῳ" 
κἂν ἄρα ποτ᾽ εἴπωσι, τῷ γέλωτι τοὺς ἀκούοντας ποιοῦσιν ἐκθνήσκειν .... 

A general criticism is aimed at the sophists that their speeches 
are not suitable for public delivery. Specific criticism of Isocrates 
is quoted from Demetrius, who found his long periods hard to deliver, 
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and from Hieronymus in a passage which is also quoted by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, De Isoc. 13 (i. 197. 5 ff.).! 

In a passage discussing λέξις the καλὸς λόγος of Isocrates is con- 
trasted with the σεμνός of Demosthenes: i. 150. 5: Οὐ μῶτοι κατὰ 
μὲν τὸν καλὸν ἢ τὸν σεμνὸν λόγον οἷον τὸν ᾿Ισοκράτους καὶ τῶν ὁμοίων 
ἢ τὸν Δημοσθένους καὶ τῶν ἀναλόγων οὐδενὸς οὔτε πρὸς ἀκοὴν ἐπαισθη- 
σόμεθ᾽ ὁμοιώματος, οὔτε πρὸς διάνοιαν χρωμένους θεωροῦμεν αὐτούς. 

The preference of some for the style of Thucydides to that of 
Isocrates is recognized in i. 151. 19. In discussing style he goes so 
far as to say that Isocrates had only two or three imitators, and 
anonymous authorities are cited to show that Isocrates had no 
uniform style: 1. 153. 14: "Iooxpdre γὰρ 4 παντάπασιν οὐδείς ἢ SU’ ἣ 
τρεῖς ὁμοιοτρόπως διετέθησαν μόνον, τινὲς δέ φασι μηδ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸν λόγον 
᾿Ισοκράτους ὅμοιον ἐμ πᾶσι γεγονέναι τοῖς συγγράμμασιν. The 
latter statement was perfectly natural, and the fact is noticed by 
Dionysius (De Isoc. 20), but the former is incredible and must be due 
to the desire to belittle Isocrates owing to the growing influence of 
the Isocratean revival. 

Two more passages may be added at this point for the sake of 
completeness, although the meaning is very obscure. 

ii. 70. frag. vi: [Et δὲ] καὶ σὺν τῇ δυνάμει ταὐτῃ] φήσουσιν Ἶσο- 
κράτην ποιῆσαί τι τοιοῦτον, [πάντως ἀϊπίθανόν ἐστιν. [Οὐ γὰρ πρά]τ- 
rovres τὰ κοινὰ οὐδ᾽) ἔχοντες ἱστοίρίαν --- Ἰωμονου---καὶ τὸν λόγοις ? 
One might conjecture that this was a part of a passage showing the 
impossibility of passing from the sophistical school to a successful 
political career. The sentence might then be paraphrased as follows: 
If they say that with the ability to write epideictic orations Isocrates 
was able to exert any influence on the course of politics, this is quite 
incredible. 

ii. 218. 27: . . . . τῆς ᾿Ισοκράτους [καὶ μ]ύριοίι π]ρὸς τούτοις 
[érepor, πε]ρὶ ὧν [λ]έϊγοϊντα [μηκύνειν ἄκαι[ρόϊν ἐστιν. This comes 
at the end of a long list of statesmen and generals whose careers 
are cited to offset the Stoic argument that only the sapiens is a 
good general or statesman. The context requires the name of some 
general or statesman, and the first thought is to supply Τιμόθεος 


1 A similar criticism is found in i. 33. 13 =ii. 257. 20=Suppl. 18. 12, without men- 
tion of Isocrates but with evident reference to his style. 
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pay before τὴς ᾿Ισοκράτους. Without seeing the papyrus it is impos- 
sible to judge the possibility of filling the gap with these words. 
Apparently there is a considerable gap in the papyrus before τὴς 
Ἰσοκράτους. But the precise restoration is immaterial, as nothing 
new about Isocrates can be derived from the passage. 

In several other passages one can see an attack on Isocrates and 
his successors by reading between the lines. There is, of course, a 
polemic implied in Philodemus’ division of rhetoric and his denial 
of the position of an art to any branch of rhetoric except epideictic, 
for Isocrates claimed to prepare his pupils for public life. Moreover, 
Isocrates claimed to make his pupils better men in their private rela- 
tions (Ant. 84. 99; Ep. iv. 2). Philodemus has such a statement in 
mind when he says in i. 223. 11: δῆλον ὅτι πομπεύεται παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
τὸ μητέρα τῶν μαθημάτων καὶ τῶν τεχνῶν εἶναι καὶ τιν᾽ ἐνθήκην καὶ 
ἀφετήριον τὴν ῥητορικὴν καὶ μᾶλλον ἔτι μετὰ τῆς πειθοῦς λαμβανο- 
μένην. . .. τὸ μῶτοι μαρτυρεῖσθαι διὰ τῶν ἀποτελεσμάτων, ws ol 
τῇ ῥητορικῇ προδιατρείψαντες ἀμείνους γίνονται τῶν ὁμογενῶν, διαστελ- 
λόμεθα φάσκοντες. 

In i. 216. 19 the sophists are criticized for perverting public morals 
by their encomia of bad men. The examples given are Busiris and 
Polyphemus, the former evidently referring to the famous encomium 
of Isocrates. | 

If we turn from the definite references to Isocrates to the treat- 
ment of his successors we find the material scarcer. We have already 
presented two passages which belong here: 11. 57. 5: τῶν ἀφ᾽ Ἰσοκράτους 
εἴτ᾽ ἐνίων ἄλλων σοφιστῶν, and i. 148. 10: τῇ τῶν ᾿Ισοκρατικῶν καὶ τῶν 
ὁμοίων (τέχνῃ) ἐκάλουν. The last passage especially, taken in its con- 
text with the contrast between the philosophy of the Isocrateans 
and the Peripatetic or Stoic philosophies, points to a continuance of 
the doctrines of Isocrates in a definite group of rhetorical schools, or, 
which is probably nearer the truth, a reappearance of these doctrines 
after a period of eclipse by the philosophical sects. 

Of more specific references we have only one, and that one is 
doubtful. Matris is coupled with Isocrates in 11. 233. 11: ὅταν 
τοίνυν Θεμιοτοκλέα λέγῃ καὶ Περικλέα, πολιτικοὺς λέγει καθὰ καὶ 
Φωκίωνα- εἰ δ᾽ ᾿Ισοκράτην καὶ Μᾶτριν ἔφη, μέρος τι περιίσταται: καὶ 
γὰρ Θεμιστοκλῆς καὶ Περικλῆς καὶ τότε καὶ νῦν ἀκρότατοι γοοῦνται 
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καὶ λέγονται. εἰ δὲ λέγονται ῥήτορες καὶ ὅσοι περὶ Marpw ἦσαν, ὡς 
ἔλεγεν, οὐκ ὥφειλε τοὔνομα τιθέναι τοῖς πολιτικοῖς ἀλλὰ τοῖς ἐκ θατέρου 
ὡς κἂν ῥήτορας τοὺς περὶ Δημοσθένην καὶ Καλλίστρατον, of λέγονται 
τὴν πολιτικὴν κεκτῆσθαι δύναμιν, ἀξιώσαιμεν εἰπεῖν ὧν καὶ ἐν ἄλλῳ 
μέρει ἔκεμνήσθημεν. 

This is merely a restatement of Philodemus’ favorite doctrine that 
sophistic rhetoric has nothing to do with statesmanship. Themisto- 
cles and Pericles, he says, form one class, Isocrates and Matris another. 
The same name (ῥήτορες) cannot with propriety be applied to both 
classes. On the basis of this passage W. Schmid has proposed? 
to consider Matris as an imitator of the style of Isocrates. This he 
intended as a correction of the view of Holzer,? who classed Matris 
as a representative of the ‘“‘Asian”’ style. It seems doubtful, though, 
whether such a positive statement as Schmid’s can fairly be deduced 
from Philodemus’ words. Matris is a shadowy figure at best. We 
learn from: Athenaeus that he wrote an Encomium Heraclis, which 
Holzer has shown to be the source of a part of the fourth book of 
Diodorus Siculus. The other reference in Athenaeus is merely a bit 
of gossip about his diet. A passage in Pseudo-Longinus (13), appar- 
ently overlooked by both Schmid and Holzer, but noticed by Suse- 
mihl, seems to be the most valuable evidence of his style. There he is 
classed with Amphicrates and Hegesias as one of those whose strained 
metaphors became ridiculous. This would seem to fix his position 
definitely so far as placing him within the somewhat indefinite 
boundaries of Asianism is concerned. But it is clearly impossible, as 
Schmid has pointed out, to assume, as at first sight we are tempted 
to do from this passage in Philodemus, that Asianism is the literary 
descendant of Isocrates. The difficulty will be cleared up, I think, ἡ 
if we bear in mind Philodemus’ underlying thought that sophistic 
rhetoric, i.e., the art of writing epideictic orations, is quite separate 
from statesmanship. On this principle Isocrates and Matris are 
classed together simply because they are eminent examples of 
sophistic in the Epicurean sense. In so doing Philodemus passes no 
judgment on their style. In speaking of the “ Isocratean tradition” 
or the ‘‘Isocratean school,” we must be careful to define our terms. 

1 Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, p. 235. 

*Matris, Ein Betirag zur Quellenkunde Diodors, p. 25. 
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Beside the classification of Philodemus, by which Isocrates belongs 
with all epideictic orators, there are two elements in his teaching to 
be considered. He may be regarded simply as a stylist, the per- 
fecter of the style peculiarly adapted to epideictic oratory, in which 
case his influence is to be traced in the historians, in Cicero, and 
through him on the literature of Western Europe; or he may be con- 
sidered, as he considered himself, a teacher of something more than 
rhetoric, a complete philosophy of life. These different phases of 
Isocrates had different destinies. It was as a model of encomium and 
of style that he had his greatest influence in the centuries immediately 
following his death. The broader view of rhetoric as a universal 
discipline had to await its full appreciation in the first century B.c. in 
@ movement which is reflected on more than one author of that 
period. 

We have one hint of the activity of the rhetorical schools along 


οἱ τοὺς νόμους καὶ τὰς πολιτείας γράφοντες τῶν σοφιστῶν. Isocrates’ 
course of instruction undoubtedly contained some study of the 
theory of government, and these Νόμοι and Πολιτεῖαι look like a 
continuation by the rhetoricians of the practice of Isocrates of 
broadening the scope of his instruction. 

Of imitators of his style we hear more. ‘Some imitate the style 
of Isocrates, others that of Thucydides,” we read in i. 151. 19, 
which seems to refer to the Atticist revival of the first century. 
Philodemus mentions no names, and our information from other 
sources (e.g., Dionysius) is almost as meager; we may point to Crates 
of Tralles (Diog. Laert. IV. 23; cf. Blass, Griech. Bered., 101), who 
appears to be the only direct imitator of Isocrates of whom we know 
in this period. To this may be added the passage already quoted 
above, that there were at the most only two or three who imitated 
his style, and that it was doubtful whether there was a distinct 
Isocratean style. We must understand Philodemus to refer here 
to the lack of imitators among the orators. Of examples of his 
influence on historiography there could be no lack. 

Philodemus’ estimate of Isocrates is distinctly unfavorable. His 
main thesis—that epideictic rhetoric, and that only, is subject to the 
rules of art—concedes, it is true, something to Isocrates; more 
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perhaps than we might expect from an Epicurean; he acknowledges 
the position of Isocrates as a master of encomium and, by implication, 
his influence on the historiography of Greece. But to grant this and 
nothing more is to deny the essential characteristics of Isocrates’ 
teaching. For if eloquence is robbed of the privilege of guiding the 
destinies of nations the kernel is gone, and nothing but the empty 
shell remains. 

We may wonder why the Epicureans did not reject the rhetorical 
schools in their entirety instead of making a distinction between 
the art of writing and practical eloquence. The solution of this 
problem was indicated by Usener (Epicurea, XLII) and has been 
supplemented by Sudhaus. In all the philosophical schools there was 
a stylistic difference between esoteric and exoteric works, and even 
the Epicureans recognized the importance of literary form in works 
designed for the general public. So far, then, as study in the rhetorical 
schools tended to improve one’s style it met with the approval of 
Epicurus, and no farther (cf. his words, Diog. Laert. x. 119: καὶ 
σνγγράμματα καταλείψειν: ob πκανηγυρεῖν δέ). That he was attracted 
by the style of Isocrates we may safely conclude from the striking 
reminiscences of the orator’s style in the Epistle to Menoeceus (cf. 
Sudhaus in Rh. Mus. XLVIII [1893], p. 337). His reason for adopt- 
ing Isocrates as his model may be found in the quotation from the 
Περὶ ῥητορικῆς in Diog. Laert. x. 13: σαφὴς δ᾽ ἦν [Epicurus] οὕτως 
ὡς καὶ ἐν τῷ Περὶ ῥητορικῆς ἀξιοῖ μηδὲν ἄλλο ἢ σαφήνειαν ἀσκεῖν. 
This clearness which Epicurus considered the sole virtue of style 
was the quality in which Isocrates surpassed all others: Dion. Hal. 
De Dem. 18: καθαρεύει re (ἡ ᾿Ισοκράτους λέξις) γὰρ εἴ ris καὶ ἄλλη͵ 
τοῖς ὀνόμασι καὶ τήν διάλεκτόν ἐστιν ἀκριβής, φανερά τ᾽ ἐστι καὶ κοινὴ 
καὶ τὰς ἄλλας ἀρετὰς ἁπάσας περιείληφεν, ἐξ ὧν ἂν μάλιστα γένοιτο 
διάλεκτος σαφής. Here we have a satisfactory explanation of the 
interest in Isocrates as a stylist. This is sufficient to account for 
the slight degree of favor accorded him by Philodemus. The 
main claims of Isocrates, however, whether put forward by himself 
or renewed by the rhetoricians of the first century, are vigorously 
combated. 
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PLUTARCH’S “ALEXANDER” AND ARRIAN’S “ANABASIS” 
By R. B. STErLz 


The information presented in the Alexander and in the Anabasis 
was gathered from previous writers, and it is not possible either 
from the facts themselves or from the form of statement to deter- 
mine to what extent Arrian may have been influenced by Plutarch. 
Individual items are for the most part much more briefly stated in 
the Alexander, and for this reason parallelism in form is often impos- 
sible. Let a few illustrations suffice. The fact stated in Plut. 16, 
]. 42: Ὁμοῦ δὲ καὶ Ῥοισάκης ἔπεσεν ὑπὸ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου ξίφει πληγείς, is 
given in five lines by Arr. in 1. 15. 7-8; and Plut. 71. 31: ἀπέλυσε 
τοὺς ἀχρήστους δωρησάμενος μεγαλοπρεπῶς, gives in the words ἀχρή- 
στους and δωρησάμενος two items which Arr. in 7. 12. 1-2 expands to 
seven lines. Even where the statements of the two are of fairly 
equal length, we cannot tell (a) what were the exact words of the 
original, or (Ὁ) what was the arrangement of the words. A few of 
the many examples will be enough to illustrate both phases: (a) Plut. 
11. 45: τοὺς ἀπὸ Πινδάρου γεγονότας: Arr. 1.9.10: τοὺς ἀπογόνους rod 
Πινδάρου; Plut. 18. 2: καὶ γὰρ τὴν τῶν μυστερίων ἐν χερσὶν ἔχοντες: 
Arr. 1. 10. 2: μ. τῶν μεγάλων ἀγομένων; Plut. 14. 12: ἠρώτησεν, εἴ 
τινος τυγχάνει δεόμενος: Arr. 7. 2. 1: ἐρόμενος εἴ του δέοιτο; Plut. 45. 
20: λίθῳ πληγείς: Arr. 4. 8. 8: βάλλεται λίθῳ; Plut. 67. 2: διὰ τῆς 
Καρμανίας: Arr. 6. 28. 1: διὰ K.; Plut. 68. 2: περὶ τὸν πλοῦν: Arr. 
6. 28. 5: ἀμφὶ τὸν περίπλουν; Plut. 71. 80: ἐδάκρυε πολὺν χρόνον: 
Arr. 7. 11. δ: αὐτῷ προχεῖται δάκρυα. (δ) Occasionally the order of 
words is not the same in the two writers, and it cannot be deter- 
mined which has preserved the original arrangement. We give as 
illustrations of this Plut. 18. 13: ἐξελόντι rod ῥυμοῦ τὸν ἕστορα καλού- 
μένον: Arr. 2. 3.7: ἐξελόντα τὸν ἕστορα τοῦ ῥυμοῦ, and ᾿Αριστόβουλος 
λέγει introduces both; Plut. 20. 28: τρωθῆναι ξίφει τὸν μηρόν: Arr. 2. 
12. 1: τετρωμένος τὸν μηρὸν ξίφει; and with change in construction 
as well as in arrangement Plut. 19. 24: τοῦ μὲν ἀναγινώσκοντος, τοῦ 
δὲ πίνοντος: Arr. 2. 4. 10: καὶ ὁμοῦ τόν τε ᾿Αλέξανδρον πίνειν καὶ τὸν 


Φίλιππον ἀναγινώσκειν τὰ παρὰ τοῦ Παρμενίωνος; Plut. 29. 1: εἰς δὲ 
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Φοινίκην ἐπανελθὼν ἐξ Αἰγύπτου: Arr. 3. 6.1: ἐκ Μέμφιος ga ἐπὶ 
Φοινίκης. As an instance of change in words and also in order we 
give Plut. 44.13: Ὁ δὲ ἤνεγκεν ob μετρίως, ἀλλὰ κήρυκα πέμψας ἠπεί- 
λησε πάντας ἀποκτενεῖν μετὰ τέκνων καὶ γυναικῶν, εἰ τὸν ἵππον αὐτῷ 
μὴ ἀναπέμψειαν, and Arr. δ. 19.6: προεκήρυξεν ἀνὰ τὴν χώραν πάντας 
ἀποκτενεῖν Οὐξίους εἰ μὴ ἀκάξουσιν αὑτῷ τὸν ἵππον. 

It is not impossible, though it cannot be proved, that some of 
the statements of Arrian were intended to define more clearly the 
words of Plutarch, or even to correct what he had written. This 
is possible in the last clause of the account of the acts of Alexander 
at Ilium as given by Plut. 15. 22: Τὴν δὲ ᾿Αχιλλέως στήλην ἀλειψά- 
μενος λίπα καὶ μετὰ τῶν ἑταίρων συναναδραμὼν γυμνός, ὥσπερ ἔθος 
ἐστίν, ἐστεφάνωσε μακαρίσας αὐτόν, ὅτι καὶ ζῶν φίλου πιστοῦ καὶ τελευ- 
τήσας μεγάλου κήρυκος ἔτυχεν; and Arr. 1. 12. 1: Ἡφαιστίωνα δὲ 
λέγουσιν ὅτι τοῦ Πατρόκλου τὸν τάφον ἐστεφάνωσε᾽ καὶ εὐδαιμόνισεν 
ἄρα, ὡς λόγος, ᾿Αλέξανδρος ᾿Αχιλλέα, ὅτι Ὁμήρου κήρυκος ἐς τὴν ἔπειτα 
μνήμην ἔτυχε. 

Plutarch writes in 21. 7 in regard to the captive women: Πέμπει 
Δεοννάτον, ἀκαγγεῖλαι κελεύσας, ws οὔτε Δαρεῖος τέθνηκεν οὔτε ᾿Αλέξαν»- 
δρον δεδιέναι χρή᾽ Δαρείῳ γὰρ ὑπὲρ ἡγεμονίας πολεμεῖν, ἐκείναις δὲ 
πάντα ὑπάρξειν, ὧν καὶ Δαρείου βασιλεύοντος ἠξιοῦντο, while Arrian has 
in 2. 12. δ: πέμψαι πρὸς αὐτὰς Λεοννάτον ἐντειλάμενον φράσαι ὅτι ζῇ 
Δαρεῖος, and in five lines gives the statement οὗ Leonnatus in regard 
to τὴν θεραπείαν, and ὑπὲρ τῆς ἀρχῆς τῆς ᾿Ασίας διαπεπολεμῆσθαι. 
What seems to be an out-and-out correction is found in Arr. 5. 20. 4: 
Kal ἔλαβε πόλεις μὲν és τριάκοντα καὶ éxrd, ὧν ἵνα ὀλίγιστοι ἦσαν 
οἰκήτορες πεντακισχιλίων οὐκ ἔλάττους ἦσαν, πολλῶν δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ τοὺς 
μυρίους" καὶ κὠμας πλήθει τε πολλὰς ἔλαβε καὶ πολυανθρώπους οὐ μεῖον 
τῶν πόλεων. καὶ ταύτης τῆς χώρας Πώρῳ ἄρχειν ἔδωκεν. Plutarch 
has in 60. 57: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ προσέθηκε χώραν καὶ τοὺς αὐτονόμους κατα- 
στρεψάμενος, ἐν ἣ πεντεκαίδεκα μὲν ἔθνη. πόλεις δὲ πεντακισχιλίας ἀξιο- 
λόγους, κώμας δὲ παμπόλλας εἶναί φασιν ἄλλην δὲ τρὶς τοσαύτην ἧς 
Φίλιππόν τινα τῶν ἑταίρων σατράπην ἀπέδειξεν. 

The latter part of this gives the substance of what Arrian in 
6. 15. 1-2 states in fifteen lines. However, all of these references 
individually or collectively merely indicate that _Arrian may have 
used the Alexander at certain points as a guide in his own work. 
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If there are any more definite indications they are to be found 
chiefly in those portions in which one or the other or both have 
made some reference to the source followed, and in this respect 
there is a noticeable difference at many points. 

Arrian frankly tells us that most of his material is drawn from 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy, and for this reason they are mentioned 
individually only for isolated items, and together only when they 
disagree or agree in the statement of some peculiar fact. A few 
other writers are mentioned, and there are also many indefinite 
references. There are many of the latter in the Alezander, where 
more writers are named than in the Anabasis. From this we might 
expect that references to authorities would be about the same. Yet 
as a matter of fact in many instances the references given by Arrian 
seem to have been called forth by the account of Plutarch. 

Plutarch writes in 16. 56: τῶν δὲ περὶ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον ᾿Αριστό- 
βουλός φησι τέσσαρας καὶ τριάκοντα νεκροὺς γενέσθαι τοὺς πάντας, ὧν 
ἐννέα πεζοὺς εἶναι. Τούτων μὲν οὖν ἐκέλευσεν εἰκόνας ἀνασταθῆναι 
χαλκᾶς, ἃς Λύσιππος εἰργάσατο. Arrian without reference to the 
source has in 1. 16. 4: Μακεδόνων δὲ τῶν μὲν ἑταίρων ἀμφὶ τοὺς εἴκοσι 
καὶ πέντε ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ προσβολῇ ἀπέθανον᾽ καὶ τούτων χαλκαῖ εἰκόνες 
ἐν Δίῳ ἑστᾶσιν, ᾿Αλεξάνδρου κελεύσαντος Λύσιππον ποιῆσαι. 

It is to be noticed that the change in the wording makes τούτων 
in Arrian refer to a different number. More frequently Arrian 
names Aristobulus as his authority where Plutarch gives no indica- 
tion of his source. Plut. 19.3: Ἦν δὲ ἡ διατριβὴ διὰ νόσον, ἣν οἱ μὲν 
ἐκ κόπων, οἱ δὲ λουσαμένῳ ἐν τῷ τοῦ Κύδνου ῥεύματι καταπαγέντι προσ- 
πεσεῖν λέγουσι: Arr. 2. 4. 7: ᾿Αλέξανδρος δὲ, ὡς μὲν ᾿Αριστοβούλῳ 
λέλεκται, ὑπὸ καμάτου ἐνόσησεν, οἱ δὲ ἐς τὸν Κύδνον ποταμὸν λέγουσι 
ῥίψαντα νήξασθαι. Similar to this is the account in Plut. 31. 19: 
ὥσπερ οἱ πολλοὶ γράφουσιν and in Arr. 6. 11. 5, where Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus are cited in regard to the fight at Gaugamela. We find 
in Plut. 45. 24: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τὸν ᾿Ορεξάρτην διαβὰς ποταμόν, ὃν αὑτὸς 
wero Τάναϊν εἶναι; in Arr. 3. 80. 6: Τῷ δὲ Τανάϊδι τούτῳ, ὃν δὴ καὶ 
᾿Ορξάντην ἄλλῳ ὀνόματι πρὸς τῶν ἐπιχωρίων βαρβάρων καλεῖσθαι λέγει 
᾿Αριστόβουλος. Plutarch in 70. 10 names Stateira as the wife of 
Alexander, Arrian in 7. 4. 4, Barsine, on the authority of Aristobulus. 
Plutarch in 73. 8-12 barely mentions the story about Pythagoras the 
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seer, but this in all its details takes up 38 lines in Arr. 7. 18, and 
we are told in sec. 5 that Aristobulus got it from Pythagoras him- 
self. And the words in Plut., τὸ ἧπαρ ἦν ἄλοβον, and Arr. secs. 3 
and 4, ἄλοβον τὸ ἧπαρ τοῦ ἱερείου, show that both were quoting from 
Aristobulus. 

Noticeable are the words in Plut. 23.1: Ἦν δὲ καὶ πρὸς οἶνον 
ἧττον ἢ ἐδόκει καταφερής. “Edoke δὲ διὰ τὸν χρόνον, ὃν ob πίνων μᾶλλον 
ἢ λαλῶν εἷλκεν ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστης κύλικος, ἀεὶ μακρόν τινα λόγον διατιθέμενος, 
καὶ ταῦτα πολλῆς σχολῆς οὔσης. In the same chapter, line 33, we find 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν καὶ ὄψων ἐγκρατὴς ἦν, and in the superlative, 22. 24, ἦν 
δὲ καὶ γαστρὸς ἐγκρατέστατοςς Arrian uses the same form in 7. 28. 2: 
ἡδονῶν δὲ τῶν μὲν τοῦ σώματος é; and that the suggestion for them 
all came from Aristobulus can be seen from Arr. 7. 29. 4: καὶ οἱ πότοι 
δέ, ws λέγει ᾿Αριστόβουλος, ob τοῦ οἴνου ἕνεκα μακροὶ αὐτῷ ἐγίγνοντο, ob 
γὰρ πίνειν πολὺν οἷνον ᾿Αλέξανδρον, ἀλλὰ φιλοφροσύνης τῆς ἐς τοὺς 
ἑταίρους. 

Speaking of the weapon with which Clitus was killed, Plutarch 
says in 51. 34: Οὕτω δὴ λαβὼν παρά τινος τῶν δορνφόρων ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
αἰχμήν, while Arrian has in 4. 8. 8: Tap οἱ μὲν λόγχην ἁρπάσαι 
λέγουσι τῶν σωματοφυλάκων τινὸς καὶ ταύτῃ παίσαντα Κλεῖτον ἀποκ- 
τεῖναι, οἱ δὲ σάρισσαν παρὰ τῶν φυλάκων τινὸς καὶ ταύτην, and follows 
with the account of Aristobulus, closing with the words, καὶ ἐν τούτῳ 
πληγέντα τῇ σαρίσσῃ ἀποθανεῖν. Similar in form to this statement 
of Arrian is Plut. 55. 29: of u&.... οἱ 6€... . Χάρης, while 
Arrian in 4. 14. 3 quotes from Aristobulus and Ptolemy for the first 
two items given by Plutarch. But most noticeable of all is Plut. 46 
where are given the names of nine writers who do not have, and of 
five who have, the story of the Queen of the Amazons. Arrian in 7. 
13. 4 rejects the story because it is given neither by Aristobulus 
nor Ptolemy nor any other trustworthy author. Among the writers 
mentioned by Plutarch as having the story is Onesicritus, and the 
attitude of Arrian toward him at this point is the same as in 6. 2. 3: 
καὶ τοῦτο ἐψεύσατο. And yet according to Plut. 61. 4, from him came 
the statement in regard to Bucephalus found in Arr. 5. 19. 5. 

The characterization of the wife of Darius given in Plut. 21. 23 
is Introduced by λέγεται, and by ἐλέγετο in Arr. 4. 19. 6. Both 
Plutarch and Arrian give the statement by Aristobulus in regard 
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to the Gordian knot, and in both it follows similar statements: 
Plut. 18. 7: of μὲν οὖν πολλοί dace... . , διατεμεῖν τῇ μαχαίρᾳ τὸ 
σύναμμα: Arr. 2. 8. 7: οἱ μὲν λέγουσιν ὅτι παίσας τῷ ξίφει διέκοψε τὸν 
δεσμόν. 

What Plutarch in 54. 15 ascribes to Chares, Arrian in 4. 12. 8 
introduces by ἀναγέγραπται . . .. λόγος. Not altogether unlike 
this is the authority for the story of the eunuch who fled to Darius. 
Arrian has in 4. 20. 1, λόγος κατέχει, though Plutarch closes chap. 30 
with the words: ταῦτα μὲν οὕτω γενέσθαι re καὶ λεχθῆναί φασιν ol 
κλεῖστοι τῶν σνγγραφέων. We find in Plut. 63. 6, in regard to the 
Malli, οὕς φασιν Ἰνδῶν μαχιμωτάτους γενέσθαι; and in Arr. 6. 4. 3: 
τλείστους τε καὶ μ. τῶν ταύτῃ ᾿Ινδῶν πυνθανόμενος. 

The Ephemerides and the letters of Alexander must have been 
for both writers the ultimate authority if direct use was made of 
them. Plutarch quotes from the latter in 60, mentioning them both 
at the beginning and at the end of his account of the battle with 
Porus. But into this he introduces a statement from Onesicritus, 
and says nothing of the part taken by the son of Porus, in regard to 
whom Arrian in 5. 14 quotes from both Aristobulus and Ptolemy. 
But the most noticeable passages are Plut. 76 and Arr. 7. 25, in 
which both quote from the Ephemerides in regard to the sickness 
and death of Alexander. ΑΒ in the account of the battle with Porus, 
Plutarch twice affirms the source of his statements, 77. 1: τούτων 
τὰ πλεῖστα κατὰ λέξιν ἐν ταῖς ἐφημερίσιν οὕτω γέγραπται. It is 
noticeable that Arrian has a triple affirmation in 7. 25. 1, 26. 1, 2, 
although verbally considered the two accounts are widely different. 
A few references will be enough to show this: Plut.: ἐκάθευδεν ἐν 
τῷ λουτρῶνι διὰ τὸ πυρέξαι: Arr.: καθεύδειν αὐτοῦ ὅτι ἤδη ἐπύρεσσεν; 
Plut.: διὰ νυκτὸς ἐπύρεξε: ΑΥΤ.: πυρέσσειν . . .. τὴν vixra ὅλην; 
Plut.: παρὰ τὴν μεγάλην κολυμβήθραν: Arr.: πρὸς τῇ κολυμβήθρᾳ. 
At one point at least Arrian adhers more closely to the Ephemerides, 
for in 7. 26. 2 he gives the names of seven men sent to the temple 
of Serapis, while Plutarch gives only the first and last. The com- 
parison of the two accounts given by Fraenkel, Die Quellen der Ale- 
xanderhistoriker, pp. 41 ff., shows that Plutarch gives the days with 
reference to the last; Arrian with reference to the first, designating 
each successive day by τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ (which Plutarch does not use), 
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excepting for one day, where he has τῇ δὲ ἐπιούσῃ for the words of 
Plutarch τὴν ἐπιοῦσαν ἡμέραν. Arrian ends chap. 25 with the words, 
καὶ τὴν νύκτα πυρέσσειν κακῶς καὶ τὴν ἡμέραν, καὶ τὴν ἄλλην νύκτα καὶ 
τὴν ἡμέραν. He then continues in chap. 26 with the account of the 
visit of the soldiers to Alexander, and the delegation to Serapis, 
closing with the words: οὐ πολὺ ὕστερον ἀποθανεῖν, ὡς τοῦτο ἄρα ἤδη 
ὃν τὸ ἄμεινον. 

While the Ephemerides were the ultimate source for the close of 
Alexander’s life, at some point along the line of transmission there 
had been a conscious variation from their phraseology, and here we 
have the verbalization of Arrian or of Aristobulus and also that of 
Plutarch or of some earlier writer. In the use of τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ, and 
in the introduction of Arrian’s opinions, chaps. 25-27 are of a piece 
with all the rest of the Anabasts, and it is certainly not impossible 
that Arrian deliberately varied from the account of Plutarch. 

At nearly every point in the discussion an appeal may be made 
to some unknown source as an explanation of any resemblance. 
But Arrian in 4. 9. 8, writing of Anaxarchus, gives us what seems to 
be an original opinion: ταῦτα εἰπόντα παραμυθήσασθαι μὲν ᾿Αλέξανδρον 
ἐν τῷ τότε, κακὸν δὲ μέγα, ὡς ἔγὠ φημι, ἐξεργάσασθαι ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ καὶ 
μεῖζον ἔτι ἣ ὅτῳ τότε ξυνείχετο. And yet these words but re-express 
what seems to be an original opinion of Plutarch in 52. 23: Τοιούτοις 
τισὶ λόγοις χρησάμενος ὁ ᾿Ανάξαρχος τὸ μὲν πάθος ἐκούφισε τοῦ βασι- 
λέως, τὸ δὲ ἦθος εἰς πολλὰ χαυνότερον καὶ παρανομώτερον ἐποίησεν, 
αὑτὸν δὲ δαιμονίως ἐνήρμοσε. In 56. 1 Plutarch says, ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
ὕστερον ἐπράχθη, following the different accounts of the death of Cal- 
listhenes. Arrian at the same point in the narrative has in 4. 14. 4: 
ταῦτα μὲν δὴ ob πολλῷ ὕστερον πραχθέντα ἔγὼ ἐν τοῖσδε τοῖς ἀμφὶ 
Κλεῖτον ξυνενεχθεῖσιν ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ ἀνέγραψα. In both of these 
passages from Arrian there is an evident adaptation of the account 
of Plutarch. And the testimony here at least is strong enough 
to indicate that the account of Arrian cannot be considered 
as absolutely independent of that of Plutarch. The appeals to 
sources in the Anabasis in a number of instances find a ready explana- 
tion in the desire of Arrian to establish a show of originality by 
varying from Plutarch. At the same time the emended statements 
and quotations varying in words and arrangement indicate, though 
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no claim is put forth, a keener historical and rhetorical perception. 
If this fairly expresses the attitude of Arrian, we may assume that 
he adheres more closely than does Plutarch to the phraseology of 
his sources, and that his is a-more deliberate judgment at certain 
points in regard to the facts presented. 

However, in regard to phraseology there can be no absolute 
certainty. Arrian’s rejection of the story of the Queen of the Ama- 
zons, based on the material already gathered by Plutarch, is a good 
illustration of his attitude toward some of the elements in the history 
of Alexander. It can be illustrated still further by his account of the 
fight of Alexander against the ΜΑΙ], 6. 9-11. His words in 7. 5. 5 
show that Peucestes and Leonnatus were two of the defenders. In 
6. 10. 1 he names these and Abreas, though admitting in 6. 11. 7 
that the only one mentioned by all writers is Peucestes, who is 
given by Diodorus in 17. 99. 4 with some others unnamed, by Plutarch 
in 63 with Λιμναῖος, and by Curtius in 9. 5. 14-15 with Timaeus, 
Leonnatus, and Aristonus. There has evidently been a series of 
variations in the name Λεοννάτος: Λιμναῖος: Timaeus. Curtius makes 
a good story better by adding Aristonus, perhaps a prelude for the 
later account of his importance. Arrian found ’ASpéas in some of 
the writers, perhaps Ptolemy who was not at the battle, but he finds 
no justification for Atuvatos: Timaeus. 
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LATIN DIMINUTION OF ADJECTIVES 
By Water PETERSEN 


I. DIMINUTIVES OF QUALITY AND DIMINUTIVES BY ENALLAGE 


1. When we find that suffixes which form diminutives of nouns 
are often also used to form adjectival ‘diminutives,’ when we e.g. 
find Skr. -ka- both in putrakd-s ‘little son’ and babhrukd-s ‘brownish’: 
babhri-s ‘brown,’ Gr. -vAo- both in dpxrbdo-s ‘young bear’ and 
μικκύλο-ς (‘diminutive’ of μικκός ‘small’), Lat. -lo- in servolu-s 
‘little servant’ and parvolu-s (‘diminutive’ of parvo-s ‘small’), or 
Lith. -ulis in tétdlis ‘ Vaterchen’ and baltulis (‘diminutive’ of bdltas 
‘white’), it is natural to search for some common element of meaning 
which will allow us to fix upon the essence of a ‘diminutive’ apart 
from any reference to the parts of speech affected. In this way rose 
e.g. the definition of Grimm Deutsch. Gram. 3, p. 637: ‘‘ Deminution 
oder Verkleinerung findet statt, wenn durch eine in dem Wort selbst 
vorgehende Verinderung dem Begriff an seiner Kraft etwas benom- 
men wird.” Like all ‘Grundbegriffe’ gained by abstraction, this 
notion of ‘taking away something of the force of a word’ as the 
essence of a diminutive does not give us the slightest idea of the real 
relation of ‘diminutive’ meanings, and in the second place, it is even 
a false abstraction. It will not even apply to substantives; for 
when e.g. Gr. παιδίον ‘a little child’ refers, not to a particularly small 
child, but contrasts children in general with adults, the meaning of 
the primitive παῖς is strengthened rather than weakened by the 
diminution, and similarly most deterioratives and hypocoristic words 
do not imply a weakening of the essential force of the primitives. As 
far as the diminutive substantives are concerned, however, Grimm’s 
conception has done no harm, since it has not affected the judgment 
of scholars as to the actual use of diminutives. For the adjectives, 
on the other hand, this view has led to persistent misinterpretations 
of many words in order to bring their meaning into harmony with 
the conception that an adjectival diminutive, since it must take 
away something from the force of its primitive, necessarily designates 
an approximation to the meaning of its primitive adjective.! 


1 Cf. sec. 43. 
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2. The fact is, under the category ‘adjectival diminutives’ are 
comprised two semantically and historically distinct classes, which 
are not ordinarily felt as standing in the slightest relation to each 
other, and which are only exceptionally found side by side ending 
in the same suffix. On the one hand, there certainly are cases where 
adjectives denoting an approximation of the condition designated 
by the primitive are formed by diminutive suffixes. Aside from 
Skr. -ka-, e.g. in the above-mentioned babhrukd-s ‘brownish,’ this 
is true for Lat. -lo-, e.g. in nigellus ‘blackish, somewhat black,’ and 
-culo-, e.g. in grandiculus ‘somewhat large.’ Otherwise! adjectives 
of this kind are rather formed by non-diminutive suffixes. Thus 
Germ. -lich forms diltlich ‘somewhat old,’ ldnglich ‘somewhat long,’ 
weisslich ‘whitish,’ and many others; Engl. -7sh forms thickish, 
sweelish, reddish, etc.; with the Lith. suffix -sva- are found color 
terms like balsvas ‘whitish,’ gelsvas ‘yellowish,’ and raisvas ‘reddish.’ 
All of these are neither felt as nor designated as diminutives in the 
grammars, nor is there the slightest tendency to extend these suffixes 
to other ‘diminutive’ uses. This shows that the bond of connection 
between these and the substantival diminutives as expressed by 
Grimm’s definition is merely a logical one, and corresponds to nothing 
in the psychic attitude of the speaker. The origin of this use of the 
Germanic adjectives is clear enough. Both Germ. -lich and Engl. 
εἰδὴ (I.E. -isko-) designated similarity, and reddish and Germ. rdétlich 
originally meant ‘somewhat like red, but not really red.’ Since 
Sky. -ka- I.E. -ko- was also a suffix of similarity, words like babhrukd-s 
‘brownish’ arose in the same way. But this same idea of similarity 
in nouns could develop, and in case of I.E. -ko- did develop, into the 
notion of smallness, contempt, and the like,? and thus is explained the 
coexistence of adjectives in Skr. -ka- designating an approximation 
of quality and true diminutive substantives in the same suffix. 
What the cause of this coexistence is for Lat. -lo- will be seen later. 

3. Opposed to the preceding group of adjectival ‘diminutives,’ 
which we may call diminutives of quality, is another class which 


1 Latin -aster, for which cf. F. Seck ALL 1. 390 ff.; Stolz Hést. Gram. 543 ff.; 
Brugmann Gr. 2. 13. 195 note, e.g. in claudaster ‘somewhat lame’ or fulvasier ‘brownish,’ 
is called a diminutive suffix by Priscian; but it hardly forms true diminutives, only 
adjectives of the kind mentioned, and deterioratives. Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 677, 685. 

5 Cf. Brugmann op. cit. 2. 1%. 503 f. 
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largely arose by enallage, 1.6. a substantival diminutive suffix, 
expressing chiefly the notions of small size, endearment, and con- 
tempt, could be added to an adjective instead of or in addition to! 
the substantive modified by it, to which the ‘diminutive’ notion 
logically belonged, in much the same way as substantives sometimes 
receive a ‘diminutive’ suffix which really belongs to another substan- 
tive when the ‘diminutive’ meaning as it were pervades a whole 
phrase or passage.” This transfer to adjectives could, of course, 
take place only when, as in case of I.E. -ko- and -lo-, the same suffix 
was found in adjectives of some kind as well as substantives before 
the enallage took place. This use of adjectival ‘diminutives’ was, 
however, at least helped, if not actually started, by the diminutives 
of substantivized adjectives, which, though exactly like real sub- 
stantive diminutives as to motive of formation, could be secondarily 
connected with the strictly adjectival use of the same words. Such 
a transition 18 suggested e.g. by the Lithuanian Oj! tu, bernéli, tu 
jaunutéli (Lietaviszkos d&jnos uzrasftos par Anténg Juskeviée 3. 4), 
literally ‘Oh! you (my) lover, you (my) young one.’ In the Latin 
the occurrence of diminutives of substantivized adjectives, e.g. 
vetulus, vetula, Graeculus, no doubt also helped in establishing the 
same words as adjectival diminutives. This is best seen from the 
predicate use of such words, in which case we cannot be sure whether 
the diminutive is felt as substantive or adjective, so e.g. sumus pau- 
percult (Plaut. Poen. 3. 1. 33), either ‘we are poor’ or ‘we are poor 
ones.’ Still another factor which assisted in the creation of adjectival 
diminutives was the fact that the emotions of contempt and endear- 
ment are often felt for an object or person because of certain qualities 
which might be designated by the adjective, and this virtually 
amounts to feeling contempt or endearment for the quality itself, 
so that it was natural to attach the deteriorative and hypocoristic 


1So e.g. libello pauxillulo (sec. 18), sictlicula argenteola (sec. 25), aureola oratiun- 
cula and regillam induculam (sec. 31), turgidult ocellt (sec. 32), mulserculam exorna- 
tulam (sec. 34), molliculus adulescentulus (sec. 40), servulorum sordidulorum (sec. 42). 
In these and many other instances we may admit that the delight in the repetition of 
similar sounds was a factor in the use of the repeated diminutive without therefore 
denying any semantic distinction between diminutive and primitive adjective, and 
maintaining that assonance, meter, etc., were the only reasons for using the diminu- 
tive adjective. This error of Platner A.J. of Ph. 16. 202 was justly combated by P. 
de Labriolle Rev. de Phil. 29. 277 ff. 


3 Cf. Skutsch ALL 15. 37 f.; Petersen Gr. Dim. in -ον 179 f. 
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suffixes to the adjectives. Examples of this would be Skr. bhinnaka-s: 
bhinnd-s ‘broken’ as a deteriorative, or Lat. tenellu-s: tener ‘tender’ 
among hypocoristic words. Among real diminutives, i.e. those 
referring to small size, the adjectives of quantity or size were most 
naturally formed, and diminution would apply to them just as well 
as to the noun modified. Thus Gr. -ἰχος is found in the two adjectival 
diminutives: ὅσσιχος ‘how little’: 30(c)os ‘how large’ and τόσσιχος 
‘so little’: τόσ(σ)ος ‘so large.’ Similarly in Latin no doubt tantulus 
and quantulus were among the earliest adjectival diminutives. 

4. To this second class of adjectival ‘diminutives,’ i.e. to those 
in which the ‘diminutive’ notion belongs to the modified substantive, 
are to be ascribed by far the larger number of Skr. diminutive -ka- 
adjectives. Cf. e.g. the diminutive-deteriorative arbhakd-s: drbha-s 
‘small, weak’ in RV. 7. 33. 6 bharatd arbhakdsah ‘wretchedly weak 
Bharatas’; or the hypocoristic parivardhitaka-s: parivardhita-s 
‘nourished’ in Cakuntala p. 86. 1. 13 (Pischel) cydmaka-musti- 
parivardhatako mrgas ‘a deer (tenderly) nourished with a handful of 
millet.’ It seems that all of the I.E. adjectival -lo- diminutives also 
belonged here; for ‘diminutives of quality’ are probable only for 
the Latin, and the origin of that use will be-discussed below. As to 
other languages in which adjectival -lo- diminutives are said to occur, 
the Skr. words like bahuld-s!=bahu-s ‘much, many’ must be ruled 
out as evidence because, as Brugmann Gr. 2. 1?. 377 remarks, the 
assumption that these words are ‘diminutives’ at all is based on the 
occurrence of such ‘diminutives’ in other languages, while the Skr. 
adjectives themselves show no sign of any ‘diminutive’ meaning. 
Since there is a difference of opinion as to Gr. -ὑλο- it will be well to 
examine those diminutives which are derived from actually existing 
adjectives. Most clear is μικκύλος : μικκός ‘small’ in Moschus 2. 13 
Μικκύλα μὲν τήνῳ τὰ χερύδρια, μακρὰ δὲ βάλλει. The contrast between 
‘small’ and ‘large’ shows that μικκύλος is not ‘rather small,’ but 
that the adjective is diminutive because it modifies χερύδρια ‘little 
hands.’ The prevalence of references to the small size of Eros Dra- 
petes, the subject of the poem, should make us interpret δριμύλος in 
1. 8 ὄμματα δ᾽ αὐτῷ Δριμύλα καὶ φλογόεντα not as ‘somewhat piercing’ 


1 Even if this word should have originally meant ‘rather much’ it would not 
invalidate our conclusions reached below, since, like Gr. παχυλός, it belongs to the 
category discussed in secs. 21 ff. 
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(cf. Brugmann Gr. 2. 12. 377); Eros rather had ‘piercing little eyes.’ 
In Plato Com. frg. 2. 644 the contrast between καθάρυλλος, diminutive 
of καθαρός, and μέγας ‘large’ shows that we are to translate ἧκεν ἄρτους 
πριάμενος Μὴ τῶν καθαρύλλων ἀλλὰ μεγάλους Κιλικίου as ‘he came 
having brought loaves not of the neat little (kind), but large ones of 
Cilicius.’ As to ἡδύλος : ἡδύς ‘sweet,’ if it really did occur as adjec- 
tive,' it no doubt received its suffix in order to emphasize its hypo- 
coristic meaning, but was not ‘sweetish.’ There is left παχυλός: 
παχύς, sometimes rendered as ‘thickish,’ but even if correct that 
meaning is very easily explained as an offshoot of the notion of small 
size in words of this kind. See secs. 21f. We may, then, say that 
there is no positive evidence that Gr. -υλο- ever formed any ‘diminu- 
tives of quality,’ and the same is true of the Lith. -ulis. Above was 
mentioned jaunulélis: jdunas ‘young,’ certainly because of endear- 
ment for the young person addressed, while maziulélis: mézas 
‘small’ was like Gr. μικκύλος. The adverb vénulet ‘obiter’ was 
originally something like ‘this one little time,’ and to attempt to 
bring in the notion ‘somewhat’ would lead to an absurdity. The 
color term baltulis, like the Lat. candidulus, is hypocoristic, while 
the equivalent of Engl. whitish is balsvas. Finally, didzulis: didis 
‘large’ is like Lat. grandiculus (sec. 23) and perhaps like Gr. παχυλός. 

5. Since Latin, then, is the only language which shows diminu- 
tives of quality in -lo- besides the unquestionably already I.E. use 
of the suffix in adjectives by enallage, the question to be determined 
is whether the former also go back to I.E. times, and the usage was 
lost in the other languages, or whether the Latin derived it from the 
second class, and if so, how. And the answer to this question in 
turn involves an understanding of the nature of the I.E. -lo- diminu- 
tives as opposed to those in -ko-, as well as the relation of the different 
Latin adjectival diminutive suffixes to each other and to the I.E. 
suffixes. 

1. THE RELATION OF LAT. -lo- AND -culo- TO I.E. -ko- AND -lo- 

6. That I.E. diminutive -ko- was developed from the use of the 

suffix meaning ‘belonging to the category of, being like’ is quite 


1 This adjective is assumed on the basis of the proper name Ἡδύλος, which, how- 
ever, is evidently a “‘Kosename’’ of compound names like ᾿Ηδυ-χάρης; cf. Brugmann 
Gr. Gr.4 231. 
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generally accepted. Cf. Brugmann Gr. 2. 1%. 503f., Edgerton 
JAOS 31. 97. Consequently it need detain us only to remark 
again (cf. sec. 2) that the development of adjectives designating an 
approximation to the primitive is easily explained from the notion 
of similarity, and that the occurrence of such adjectives in any 
individual language is therefore explained whenever their suffix can 
be connected with I.E. -ko-. The question now is whether the similar 
-lo- adjectives of the Latin can be explained in the same way as derived 
from the use of the same suffix to denote similarity either in I.E. 
or Latin times. It seems that the answer must be a negative one 
because the notion of similarity was certainly never a productive one 
for I.E. -lo-, if it existed at all, and because several distinct signs 
point to the I.E. substantival -lo- ‘diminutives’ as derived, not from 
the idea of similarity, but from appurtenance through the inter- 
mediate idea of descent. : 

7. In the first place, certain types point to the possibility of such 
a transition: cf. e.g. Gr. adpxridos ‘what is descended from a bear 
(ἄρκτος), ‘a young bear,’ ‘a little bear’; Lat. equulus (: equus) ‘what 
is descended from a horse, a young or little horse’; for proper names 
cf. e.g. Goth. Wuljfila, according to Wrede! originally something like 
‘he who belongs to Wolfhart,’ 1.6. not Wolfhart himself, but one 
who belongs to him, or ‘one who is descended from Wolfhart,’ 
therefore ‘young or little Wolfhart.’ But possibility is not yet 
probability; for these same apparent transition types might have 
been merely offshoots of the idea of small size. A real proof, however, 
is found in the nature of the actually existing words of those languages 
or language stages in which -lo- had not yet become productive as a 
diminutive suffix, and which therefore would be less apt to show 
peculiar developments of their own. Thus the example Goth. 
Wuljfila quoted above shows that the development of the diminutive 
notion from appurtenance and descent was easiest In proper names, 
and consequently these were most frequent in the early stages. As 
opposed to two or three appellatives in Sanskrit there are found a 
larger number of proper names like Bhdnula-s: Bhdnu-datta-s or 
Cydmala-s: cydmd-s ‘black,’ while in Greek the isolated ἀρκτύλος 
and possibly a few faded diminutives like xoyxtAn : k6yxn are 

1 Die Dim. im Deutsch. 142. 
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contrasted with a host of ‘‘ Kosenamen’”’ like Ἡδύλος : Ἡδυ-χάρης and 
Ταξίλος : Ταξι-κλῆς and proper names from simple stems like Xo- 
ρίλος Χοιρύλος. In the Germanic languages it was the same: only 
three appellative -ἰ- diminutives in the Gothic as opposed to a 
larger number of names like Wulfila, Attila, Totila, Tulgila; and 
analogously in the other old Germanic dialects. Cf. Wrede op. cit. 
133 f. And finally, I.E. languages which show no trace of -lo- in 
appellative diminutives do have it in proper names, so e.g. Gall. 
Teutalus: Teuto-matus, Dumnolus: Dumno-riz, O.Ir. Tuathal, 
Pruss. Butil, Serv. Vukel, Bodilo: Bogo-ljub. 

8. Since the idea of descent or origin will pass over into that of 
small size only in case of living beings, it is to be expected that 
diminutives originating in this way will at first be confined to words 
designating living beings; and conversely, when we find a diminutive 
suffix which is thus limited, the probability is that it originated in 
this way, so that we have another indication of the origin of I.E. 
diminutive -lo- in the fact that in three language groups even the 
appellative diminutives in -lo- are all words designating human beings 
or animals, at least in the earlier stages of the language. In Sk., 
-lo- is found in only two! appellative diminutives: cicila-s ‘little 
child’: ¢fcu-s ‘child’ and vrgald-s ‘manikin’: vrga-s ‘man.’ In 
Greek the only certain appellative diminutive? ἀρκτύλος ‘a young 
bear’ is the name of an animal, and the three Gothic appellative 
diminutives are barnilo ‘little child,’ mawilo ‘little girl,’ and magula 
‘little boy.’ These three words lead us to another point. They 
are used only in address, i.e. in situations in which endearment is 
prominent, whereas otherwise Greek diminutives are translated by 
Gothic non-diminutives. Cf. Polzin Stud. zur Gesch. d. Dim. 1m 

1 Possibly also bandhula-s ‘bastard,’ which may be a deteriorative of bdndhu-s 
‘relative,’ should be added; but if so it is merely a third instance of a diminutive 
designating human beings. As to caldkald ‘little chip’: caldka ‘chip,’ quoted e.g. by 
Lindner At. Nominalbild. 145, Professor Oertel has called my attention to the fact 
that there is no evidence of the existence of such a word, and it seems to be due to a 


misprint of the Petersburg Lexicon for galakakd, which is found in the passage quoted 
for the former. 


2 Probably, as is maintained by Dittenberger JGS. 690, ITAIAAOZ (ab. 699— 
709): πάις ‘boy’ and KOPIAAA (ἐδ. 713-22): κόρα ‘girl’ are appellative diminutives, 
serving as epitaphs for Boeotian children who died before being named. These would, 
however, merely strengthen the statement that even the early appellative diminutives 
were confined to designating living beings. 
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Deutsch. 1. In fact it seems as though the Germanic diminutive 
was always diminutive-hypocoristic in the beginning, while the 
deteriorative notion came later.'! Similarly Gr. -ὑλο- is used in 
diminutive and hypocoristic meaning both in the substantives and 
in the adjectives quoted above, but deteriorative use is lacking. 
The hypocoristic use, moreover, is so prominent for the diminutives 
in Lith. -élis, as in fact for other Lith. diminutives also, that Jurk- 
schat, Lit. Méahrchen und Erzéhlungen 102, considers “ Lieblichkeits- 
endungen’”’ as synonymous with ‘“ Diminutivendungen.” This 
prevalence of hypocorism very likely comes from the diminutives with 
εἰς, by far the most frequent group. For I.E. -lo- the prominence of 
hypocorism, which is also shown by the occurrence of the proper 
names, is easily explained by the fact that its diminutive meaning 
developed from its use to designate descent. A suffix meaning 
‘he who is descended from, son of, little’ would naturally develop 
a feeling of endearment simultaneously with the diminutive notion: 
‘child of’ would become ‘dear little so-and-so.’ The detertoratrve 
use, however, could not thus arise, but had to be developed second- 
arily from the diminutives and hypocorisms, and so would come later 
in point of time. This behavior of -lo- is in marked contrast with 
suffixes in which the diminutive-deteriorative uses developed simul- 
taneously from similarity, while the hypocoristic was secondary.? 
Thus Skr. -ka- showed the merest beginnings of a hypocoristic use 
in the Rigveda, whereas the diminutive and deteriorative functions 
were already at their height. Cf. Edgerton JAOS 31. 131 ff. 

9. Accepting this exposition of the development of I.E. diminu- 
tive -lo-, we can now understand which uses were inherited by the 
Latin substantives and adjectives of that termination. The former 
were either true diminutives, i.e. they referred to small size, youth, 
and the like, or they were diminutive-hypocoristic or simply hypo- 
coristic, whereas the deteriorative use must have developed after 
separation from the Indo-European, though it was easily developed 
from the diminutive and hypocoristic meanings without influence 
of other suffixes. The diminutive adjectives were of the second class, 


1Cf. Polzin op. cit. 9. 


2Cf. Petersen op. cit. 117f., 132 ff., 169f. for Gr. -coy as an example of this 
development. 
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1.6. they originally denoted small size of or endearment for the person 
or object designated by the modified substantive, but could easily 
develop the deteriorative meaning also. On the other hand, the 
use of the suffix in adjectives called above ‘diminutives of quality’ 
was neither inherited from the Indo-European, nor do the I.E. uses 
show any probable way of developing them from the other adjectival 
diminutives, since the former class points to the suffix as an expo- 
nent of similarity, a use which -lo- did not have. The same is true 
of substantives like capitulum ‘capital of a pillar’: caput ‘head,’ in 
which the suffix is only an exponent of similarity, but not of small 
size. - 
10. Inheritance of the last two uses from the I.E. is, then, 
clearly impossible for the Lat. simple -lo- as well as for those con- 
glutinates which arose in Latin by the coalescing of the suffix with 
a part of the stem of the primitive, 1.6. for Lat. -ulus, -ellus, -cllus, 
-cellus, -cillus,! and their corresponding feminines and neuters. But 
what shall we say of -culus -a -um and its conglutinates -(i)usculus 
and -unculus? If Brugmann? and others are right in assuming that 
the first part of -culus is I.E. -ko-, the uses of the Latin suffix to denote 
similarity in substantives, and in adjectives to express an approxima- 
tion to the primitive adjective are certainly both inherited from the 
I.E. suffix, which either had those meanings itself or at least the roots 
of the same (sec. 2). On the other hand, -culus would be just like 
-ellus etc. if it rather arose by the same process of “clipping,” e.g. 
by analyzing lecticula (: lectica) into lecti-cula, or loquac-ulus (: loquaz) 
into loqua-culus.* 

11. The answer to this question is somewhat difficult because 
whatever original semantic difference there was between -lus and 
-culus was almost entirely obscured by the complete semantic syn- 
cretism of the two suffixes, which resulted in a redistribution accord- 
ing to formal principles, so that we find in operation the rule recorded 
by Priscian Gr.L. 2. 102. 20 ff., that words of the first and second 
declension take -ulo-, and those of the third, fourth, and fifth -culo-. 


1 Cf. Stols Hist. Gram. 581 ff., for the origin of these conglutinates. 

2Gr. 2. 12. 377, 675 f. 

81. is scarcely necessary to remark that I do not mean that these particular 
words could have been among the earliest pattern types of the conglutinate, since its 
occurrence in the Oscan-Umbrian shows that -kelo- was already ‘uritalisch.’ 
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If we are to find any traces of old semantic distinctions between the 
two suffixes, it must consequently be in those few words which do not 
follow Priscian’s rule and at the same time are old enough to make it 
probable that they date back to a time when there still was a semantic 
distinction rather than that they were late analogical derailments. 
Examining these exceptions, we find that of the five Augustan or 
pre-Augustan! words which show -culo- from primitives of the first 
or second declension all, with the possible exception of farticulum 
‘sausage’ (Titin.): fartum ‘stuffings’ in general, are words designating 
objects to which the primitive could not be properly applied and in 
which the suffix was consequently an exponent of similarity: mam- 
micula ‘man’s breast’ (Plautus): mamma ‘female breast,’ feniculum 
‘fennel’ (Plautus): fenum ‘hay,’ apriculus ‘a kind of fish’ (Ennius): 
aper ‘wild boar,’ puticult ‘grave-pits’ (Varro): putus = puteus ‘ditch, 
well.’ On the other hand, none of the following Plautine words in 
~ulo- from primitives of the third declension! shows any trace of the 
idea or similarity, but all were regular diminutives or hypocoristic 
words or deterioratives: facula:? faz, meretricula:? meretrix, aetatula: 
aetas, capitulum: caput, nepotulus: nepos, adolescentulus -a: adoles- 
cens, blandiloquentulus: blandiloquens, valentulus: valens. This trace 
of an original distinction thus points distinctly to -culo- as derived 
from I.E. -ko- by adding a diminutive suffix to already existing 
diminutives, as do also the fairly numerous adjectives in -(1)usculus, 
e.g. meliusculus ‘somewhat better’; for not only do they often show 
that notion of an approximation to the primitive adjective which is 
so characteristic of -ko- (cf. secs. 50 ff.), but the formation of the 
suffix *-1uscus, which must have been the original form of -iusculus, 
differs from I.E. -zsko-, found e.g. in Gr. νεανίσκος or O.H.G. altisc, 
only by the vowel gradation of the first part of the conglutinate, 
showing the strong grade -70s- of the comparative suffix rather than 
the weak -zs- of I.E. -sko. Cf. Leo Meyer KZ 6. 381 f.; Brugmann 
Gr. 2. 12. 503. In one word we find a close correspondence between a 
Latin and a Germanic word, namely between the above-mentioned 
O.H.G. altisc: alt ‘old’ and Lat. altiusculus: altus ‘high.”? Would 


1Cf. Stolz op. cit. 577 f. 
* As was pointed out by Stols Joc. cit., -culo- was at first avoided in words whose 
primitive ended in -c-, which would have caused an ill-sounding repetition. 


8 Similarly tenuiculus looks as though it might have some connection with Skr. 
tanukd-s ‘thin.’ 
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it be too much to assume that these go back to a common original, or 
were both formed independently ? 

12. For the Latin adjectival diminutives we can now draw the 
- following conclusions: Those in -(u)lus, -ellus, etc. inherited from 
the parent language only those uses in which their diminutive ending 
referred to the noun modified, primarily with the notion of small 
size or endearment, but secondarily also in a deteriorative way. 
Those in -culus inherited on the one hand the very same uses, with 
the exception that the deteriorative use was no doubt developed 
earlier (sec. 8), but in addition the same suffix from the beginning 
formed adjectives designating an approximation to the primitive 
adjective. When Lat. -(u)lus is used in this sense, this. must be 
due either to the complete prehistoric semantic syncretism with 
-culus, or else there was some way by which the ‘diminutives by 
enallage’ on their own accord developed into ‘diminutives of quality.’ 
Which of the two assumptions is correct can be decided only after a 
detailed examination of the actual uses of the Latin ‘diminutive’ 
adjectives. | 

13. In our presentation of the history of these adjectives it will 
not be necessary to separate those in -culus from those in -(u)lus, 
because, as we have seen, they do not differ semantically, but only 
as to the type of declension of their primitives. We must, however, 
except those in -tusculus, since the comparative notion of the -ius- 
is a complicating factor which may influence also the diminutive 
part of the suffix. 

14. My material consists chiefly of words gathered from Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary. Only such words are used as still distinctly show 
the principle of adjectival diminution, whereas diminutives of sub- 
stantivized adjectives, since they do not differ in principle from 
diminutives of original substantives, are omitted. So e.g. aenulum! 
(Paul. Fest. p. 28 Mill.) ‘a small bronze vessel’ is merely a substan- 
tive diminutive of the substantivized neuter adjective aenum, which 
itself designates a bronze vessel. Under each word again only the 
most characteristic passages are quoted, and those which clearly 
show indications of the way in which they were felt. Adverbs 


1Similarly adulescentulus: adulescens ‘young man’ and infantulus: infans 
‘infant,’ without thought of the original adjectival use of the primitives. 
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derived from adjectival diminutives are quoted only when there is 
no corresponding adjective in existence or when they contribute some 
point not made clear by the adjectives themselves. 


III. ADJECTIVAL DIMINUTIVES PROPER 


15. I mean by this those cases in which the diminutive suffix 
denotes small size or quantity, both literally and in a figurative way,! 
and related notions like youth or weakness. The adjectives of this 
kind fall into four groups differing according to the nature of the 
primitive and the consequent effect of the diminutive suffix. 


1. The Primitive Adjective Denotes an Indeterminate Size or Quantity 


16. As was pointed out in sec. 3, the transfer of a true diminutive 
suffix to an adjective 15 easiest and most natural in adjectives express- 
ing an indeterminate size or quantity, which by addition of the 
diminutive suffix become limited to small size or quantity. This 
class consists of the derivatives of tantus ‘so large’ and quantus ‘how 
large, how much’: tantulus ‘so little, so small’: Plaut. Bacch. 
2. 2. 31 non tantulum Umquam intermitiit tempus quin eum nominet; 
Cic. Sen. 15. 52 quae ex ficit tantulo grano ... . tantos truncos 
ramosque procreet; Caes. B.G. 2. 30 homines tantulae staturae (the 
Gauls contemptuously of the Romans); τα... 4. 22 neque has tantu- 
larum rerum occupationes Brittaniae anteponendas judicabat. Simi- 
larly tantillus: Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 66 Monstrum mulieris, tantilla 
tanta verba funditat; id. Truc. 2. 7. 58 tun tantillt dont caussa, 
Holerum atque escarum et poscarum, moechum . .. . amas, hominem 
non nauct? Ter. Ad. 4. 2. 24 Quem ego modum puerum tantillum in 
manibus gestavi meis. quantulus ‘how little, how slight’: Lucr. 
3. 378 Quantula prima queant nobis injecta ciere Corpora sensiferos 
motus in corpore; Cic. Ac. 2. 26. 82 Quid potest esse sole maius? 
.... quantulus nobis videtur! Similarly quantillus: Plaut. Poen. 
5. 3. 48 Quantae (sc. meae filiae) e quantillis jam sunt factae! id. 


1 The distinction between ‘small’ in a literal and a figurative sense as well as other 
more minute distinctions as to the exact shading of the diminutive meaning is neglected 
below to a large extent because these distinctions depend mostly on the nature of the 
substantive modified rather than on the diminutive adjective, and thus are of no 
importance for the history of the latter. I mean such minutiae as whether the diminu- 
tive idea implies smallness in length or area or bulk or quantity or number, or whether 
it is applied to the notion of time or abstract words, and the like. Only the compara- 
tively important uses of diminutives to express youth or weakness are recognized below. 
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Truc. 2. 8. 7 Quantillo mi opere nunc persuaderi potest. quantulus- 
cumque ‘however small’: Cic. De Or. 1. 30. 135 de hac mea, quantula- 
cumqua est, faculiate quaeritis; Juv. 13. 183 Quantulacumque adeo est 
occasio sufficit irae. quantulus-quisque ‘how small soever’: Gell. 
praef. 24 cum ipsius vitae, quantuliquique fuerunt, progressibus. 
aliquantulus ‘little, small’: aliqguanius ‘somewhat, some’: Hirt. 
Bell. Afr. 21 aliquantulus frumenti numerus. Only as a neuter 
substantive occurs aliquantillum (Plaut. Capt. 1. 2. 28) ‘a little bit.’ 


2. The Primitive Adjective Itself Means ‘Small,’ ‘Young,’ or ‘Weak’ 


17. Another group of adjectives which easily takes a true diminu- 
tive suffix consists of those which themselves mean ‘small.’ The 
diminutive then differs from the primitive only by emphasizing the 
notion of small size, and the occurrence of such an adjective meaning 
‘somewhat small’ is unknown. This is shown on the one hand by 
passages (examples below) in which the contrast between ‘large’ 
and ‘small’ would lose its effect by translating the diminutive adjec- 
tive ‘somewhat small’ rather than ‘very small,’ on the other hand 
by the occurrence of the words Der pOaus, per-pauculus, and 
per-pusillus, in which the prefix per- ‘very’ could not be eee 
with a suffix meaning ‘somewhat small.’ 

18. Three adjectives of this kind end in -culus: breviculus: brevis 
‘short’: Plaut. Merc. 3. 4. 54 breviculum (se. hominem); Fronto Eloqu. 
coturnicum potius pinnis breviculis quam aquilarum maiestate volitare; 
App. M. 6. 25 ne brenculo quidem tempore. macriculus: macer 
‘lean’: Varro L.L. 8. 40 sec. 79. ftenuiculus: tenuis ‘slight, poor’: 
Cic. Fam. 9. 19. 1 tenuiculo apparatu significas Balbum fuisse con- 
tentum. In -lo- and its conglutinates are found: macellus: macer 
‘lean’: Lucil. ap. Non. 136. 32 non magnus homo est, nasutus, 
macellus. minutulus: minutus ‘very little’: Plaut. Poen. 28 pueros 
infantis minutulos. modicellus: modicus ‘moderate-sized, little’: 
Very doubtful Suet. Ner. 48 modicella culcita. parvulus: parvus 
‘small’: Ter. Eun. 3. 3. 18 quae olim periit parvola Soror; Cic. 
Inv. 2. 3. 10 ne, dum parvulum hoc consequimur, ... . tllud amit- 
tamus, quod maximum est; id. Rosc. Com. 8. 23 Et illa fuit pecuna 
ummanis, haec parvula; Lucr. 4. 193 parvula causa... . quae 
provehat atque propellat; Hor. S. 1. 1. 33 Parvola.... magni 
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formica laboris. pauculus: paucus ‘few’ (i.e. in the plural): Cato 
ap. Front. Ep. ad Anton. 1. 2 inter pauculos amicos; Plaut. Ep. 
3. 4. 24 verbis pauculis; Cic. Att. 5. 21.6 pauculos dies. In the singu- 
lar, meaning ‘little, short,’ App. M. 11. 29 pauculum tempus. paul- 
(Hulus: paul(lus ‘little, small’: Plaut. Bacch. 4. 8. 24 paullula 
pecunia; Liv. 35. 11. 7 Nihil primo adspectu contemptius. equt 
hominesque paululi et graciles; τά. 8. 11. 4 pro paulula ria magnam 
mercedem esse Romanis solvendam. pauxillus:' paulus ‘small’: 
Plaut. Poen. 3. 1. 63; Lucr. 1. 835 Ossa videlicet 6 paurillis atque 
minutis Ossibus hic et de paurillis atque minutis Visceribus viscus 
gignt. Similarly pauxillulus: Plaut. Ps. 2. 4. 16 libello.... 
paurillulo; id. Stich. 1. 3. 10 Ego non paurillulum in utero gesto 
famem, Verum hercle multo maxumam et gravissumam. pusillus: 
pusus, which was doubtless originally an adjective meaning ‘small, 
insignificant’: Cato R.R. 157. 10 pueros pusillos; Cic. Ait. 5. 2. 2 
Habuimus in Cumano quasi pusillam Roman; id. Fam. 2. 17. 7 
pusili animi. Similarly pusillulus: doubtful, Varro ap. Non. 
2. 14. 25 hi pusilluli nigri (sc. puert). vesculus: vescus ‘small, 
weak’: Festus p. 379 Mill. vesculi male curati et graciles homines. 
perparvulus: perparvus ‘very small’: Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 43 Duo tamen 
sigilla perparvola tollunt. perpauculi: perpaucit ‘very few’: Cic. 
Legg. 1. 21. 54 deduxitque in Academiam perpauculis passibus. per- 
pusillus ‘very small’: Cic. De. Or. 2. 60. 245. Two similar words 
occur only as substantivized neuters: perpaullulum? (Cic. De Or. 
2. 35. 150) and perpauxillum (Plaut. Capt. 1. 2.68). A faded diminu- 
tive belonging to this group is ullus ‘anyone’<*oinolos: unus 
‘one.’® Cf. e.g. Plaut. Capt. 3. 4. 58 Neque praeter te in Alide ullus 
servos istoc nominest. As is shown by its predilection for negative 
sentences (‘not even one’), wnus as contrasted with higher numbers 
was felt as an adjective of small size, and its diminutive is conse- 
quently like pauculi ‘few.’ Finally should be mentioned the ad- 
verbs commodule and commodulum ‘moderately’: commodus 
‘moderate.’ The former Plaut. Stich. 5. 4. 8 Pro opibus nostris 


. 1 For the relation of paurtllua to paucus and paulua cf. Walde Lat. Eitym. Wérterb. 
8.v. 


* The variant reading parpaulum also occurs in the passage cited. 
δ Cf. Walde op. ctt. s.v. 
‘Cf. the Lith. v8nulet, sec. 4. 
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satis commodule nucibus, fabulis, ficulis; Arn. 2. 18 fortutta consy- 
ciens quaedam commodule provenire. The latter Plaut. Mil. 3. 1. 
153 Commodulum opsona, ne magno sumptu. 

19. Since youth and small size often go together, and all true 
diminutive suffixes consequently often mean ‘young,’ the addition 
of a diminutive suffix to an adjective which itself conveys the notion 
of youth is identical in principle with its addition to words meaning 
‘small,’ and the same can be said of the emphasizing of the notion of 
weakness by a diminutive suffix, since weakness is often caused by 
small size or youth and intimately associated with these ideas. Of 
diminutives of adjectives meaning ‘young’ there are the following 
examples: juvenculus: juvencus ‘young’: Ambros. De Tob. sec. 25 
quasi bos juvenculus praedonis impetum reformidat; Vulg. Ps. 67:26 
in medio juvencularum tympanistriarum. novellus: novus ‘new, 
young’: Varr. R.R. 2. 3. 1 novella enim (sc. capella) quam vetus 
utilior; Cic. Fin. 5. 14. 39 dicimus arboremque et novellam et vetulam, 
et vigere et senescere; Ov. P. 4. 12. 24 Cum regerem tenera frena novella 
manu; Mos. et Rom. Leg. Coll. 15. 3. 3 novellas et inauditas sectas 
veteribus religionibus opponere. bimulus: bimus ‘two winters old’: 
Cat. 17. 13 nec sapit pueri instar Bimuli; Suet. Calig. 8 fin. (diminu- 
tive notion faded) prope bimulus demum. trimulus: trimus ‘three 
winters old’: Suet. Ner. 6.3 Trimulus patrem amisit; Front. Ep. ad 
Verr. 9 nepotem trimulum amisi. quadrimulus: quadrimus ‘four 
winters old’: Plaut. Capt. 5. 3. 4 nam tit quadrimulum Tuos pater 
peculiarem parvolum puero dedit; id Poen. prol. 85 duae fuere filiae, 
Altera quinquennis, altera quadrimula. In the same category as 
these words comes the Plautine primulus: primus ‘first,’ in the sense 
of ‘earliest’: Cf. Plaut. Am. 2. 2. 107 primulo diluculo abivstz. 
Oftener the adverb primulum: e.g. Plaut. Men. 5. 5. 18 Jam hercle 
occeptat insanire primulum. 

20. The connection of weakness with small size is clear when 
one and the same diminutive sometimes refers to small size, sometimes 
to weakness. Thus parvolus, usually ‘small,’ means ‘weak’: 
Plaut. Pseud. 3. 1. 17 eheu, quam illae τοὶ ego etiam nunc sum parvolus! 
Similarly quantulus ‘how small’ is ‘how weak’: Juv. 10..173 mors 
sola fatetur, Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. When the primi- 
tive of an adjectival diminutive of weakness never refers to small 
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size we cannot usually be certain whether the derivative is a real 
diminutive or deteriorative or hypocoristic word or combines the 
diminutive notion with either of the two latter. Weakness on the 
one hand may cause pity, which is a mood that often gives rise to a 
hypocorism, and on the other hand may cause contempt. Evi- 
dently without emotional value is the diminutive inerticulus: iners 
‘weak’.as applied to a certain vine because it produced a wine that 
was weak in the sense that it did not intoxicate. Cf. Col. 3. 2. 24 
and Plin. 14. 2. 4. 31. In the following four words there is a possi- 
bility of a hypocoristic element: fessulus: fessus ‘wearied’: App. 
Anech. 19 anima fessula. lassulus: lassus ‘wearied’: Cat. 63.35 
ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae, Nimio e labore somnium capiunt 
sine Cerere. pallidulus: pallidus ‘pale’: Cat. 65. 6 Namque me 
nuper Lethaeo gurgite fretus Pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem; 
Juv. 10. 82 pallidulus mi Bruttidius meus ad Martis fuit obvius 
aram. pauperculus: pauper ‘poor’:' Plaut. Poen. 3. 1.33 quamquam 
sumus paupercult, Est domi quod edimus; Varro R.R. 1. 17 aut cum 
tpst colunt (sc. agros), ut plerique pauperculi: cum sua progenie; Hor. 
Ep. 1. 17. 46 Indotata mthi soror est, paupercula mater. 


3. The Primitive Adjective Denotes a Large Size or Quantity 


21. When a diminutive suffix is added to an adjective meaning 
‘large,’ the result is an adjective meaning ‘rather large, somewhat 
large’; e.g. longulum iter is originally ‘a long journey which is small’ 
or ‘a rather long journey.’ Similarly vetusculus, a diminutive of 
vetus ‘old,’ means ‘old, but younger than the ordinary old,’ or ‘some- 
what old,’ and the adverb saepicule: saepe ‘often’ denotes an often 
that inclines to its opposite, or is equivalent to ‘somewhat often.’ 

22. It is thus seen that in words meaning ‘large,’ ‘old,’ ‘often,’ 
etc. true diminutives may develop a meaning that is exactly like that 
in ‘diminutives of quality’ like nigellus ‘blackish, somewhat black,’ 
and the question arises whether e.g. the meaning ‘somewhat long’ 
in longulus is not to be put on the same footing as the type nigellus, 
which, as we have seen above, was derived from adjectives of simi- 
larity. The answer to this question certainly cannot be entirely 
a negative one; for when diminutives of quality had once become 


1 We might expect a deteriorative element, but I have found no clear indications 
of it in any occurrence, unless it be in the passage quoted from Varro. 
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productive there was no reason why they should not be formed 
from primitives meaning ‘large’ as well as from others. However, 
the preponderance of the evidence is for the origin assumed above.' 
The fact that there are no possible diminutives of quality from adjec- 
tives meaning ‘small,’ that e.g. parvolus is never ‘somewhat small,’ 
but rather ‘very small,’ would point to a diminutive origin of the 
opposites like longulus also. In the same direction points the Plau- 
tine (Rud. 1. 5. 9; Men. prol. 64) adverbial hau longule, which does 
not mean ‘by no means somewhat far,’ but rather ‘by no means 
far.’ The addition of the diminutive suffix is due to the fact that 
the whole phrase ‘not far’ implies a slight distance which can be 
properly emphasized by the suffix, just as longulum iter is a diminu- 
tive of the whole phrase longum iter. 

23. Of the five words which certainly belong here two are pre- 
Augustan: grandiculus ‘rather large, of moderate size’: grandis 
(Plaut. Poen. 2. 35 In fundas υἱδοὶ indebant grandiculos globos) and 
longulus ‘rather long’: longus (Cic. Aidt. 16. 13 Longulum sane iter 
et ma mala; Ter. Maur. 2729 Forsan longula visa sit Haec divisto 
tertia Versus hendecasyllati). The following three words are post- 
Augustan: procerulus possibly ‘rather long’:? procerus: App. Flor. 
2. 15 manus etus tenera procerula laeva distantibus digitts nervos 
molitur. vetusculus* ‘rather old’: vetus ‘old’: Fronto Elogqu. frg. 3 
ut de volgaribus elegantia, de contaminatis nova redderes, imaginem 
aliquam accomodares, figuram iniceres, prisco verbo adornares, colorem 
vetusculum adpingeres; Sid. Ep. 8. 16 non tantum dictio exossis 
tenera delumbis, quantum vetuscula torosa et quast mascula placet. 
saepicule (adverb) ‘rather often’: saepe: App. M. 2. 3 Ego sum 
Byrrhaena illa, cuius forte saepicule nomen inter tuos educatores 
frequentatum retines; id. ib. 9. 30 2llis saepicule et intervocaliter cla- 
mantibus nullus respondit dominus. In the case of two other post- 
Augustan words we are in doubt whether they belong here or to 2. 


1 How differently these diminutives of adjectives of large size must have been 
felt from other diminutives of quality, is shown by their occurrence in languages which 
otherwise do not know the use of -lo- in this sense. Cf. e.g. the Gr. παχυλός: παχύς 
‘thick’ and Lith. dtdzulis: didis ‘large’ (sec. 4). 

3 Possibly the force of the suffix is exclusively hypocoristic. 


8 Possibly vetulus, from the same primitive, may mean ‘rather old’ Mart. 4. 20. 1 
(dicit se vetulam cum att Caerellia pupa), though it seems much more like a pure deteri- 
orative. 
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If e.g. oblongulus ‘rather long’ was formed by adding the diminutive 
suffix to oblongus, which because of its prefix itself meant ‘rather long,’ 
the force ‘somewhat’ has nothing to do with the suffix, but the latter 
merely emphasizes the diminutive notion of the primitive. If, on 
the other hand, it was formed by the addition of the prefix ob- to 
longulus ‘rather long,’ the force ‘rather’ comes from the suffix, and the 
prefix merely emphasizes it. This word occurs Gell. 17. 9. 7 Surcul 
duo erant teretes, oblongult. Similar is succrassulus (Capitol. Gord. 
6 corporis qualitate succrassulus) ‘somewhat thick’: crassus, only 
in this case I have not found succrassus. 

4. The Primitwe Is an Adjective Other Than of Size or Quantity 


24. In this case the diminutive suffix merely adds the notion 
‘small’ to the meaning of the primitive adjective, e.g. eburneola 
fistula is ‘a little ivory pitch-pipe.’ There are enough certain 
examples of the diminutive adjective thus referring to the size of 
the noun modified to make unwarranted the mdicule of G. Miller 
De ling lat. dim. 59 against Schwabe for holding this view, though 
of course it does not follow that all adjectival diminutives are to be 
interpreted in this way. 

25. A group of six adjectives of this type consists of derivatives 
of adjectives of material in -eus: aeneolus: aeneus ‘of bronze’: Petr. 
73 tta ut supra lucernas aeneolosque piscatores notaverim et mensas totas 
argenteas. argenteolus: argenteus ‘of silver’: Plaut. Rud. 4. 4. 125 
sicilicula argenteola. aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: id. Ep. 5. 1. 34 anel- 
lum aureolum in digitum. corneolus: corneus ‘of horn’: Afran. Com. 
224. bacillum delicatum Corneolum;' Cic. N.D. 2. 57. 144 Sed duros et 
quasi corneolos habent introitus (sc. aures). eburneolus: eburneus ‘of 


ivory’: Cic. De Or. 3. 60. 225 eburneola .... fistula. ligneolus: 
ligneus ‘wooden’: Lucil. ap. Prisc. 3. 44 scutam Ligneolam in cerebro 
anfixit; Cic. Qu. Fr. 3. 7 scrips: .... ad lychnuchum ligneolum,! 


qui mihi erat perjucundus; App. De Mundo 27 (of puppets) alli qui 
an ligneolis hominum figuris gestus movent. 

26. Other adjectives of this kind follow in alphabetical order. 
acutulus: acutus ‘pointed’: Cic. N.D. 3. 7. 18 Zenonisque brevis 
et acutulas conclustones. albulus: albus ‘white’: Varro R.R. 3. 14. 4 
minutae albulae (sc. cochleae). gemellus: geminus ‘twin-born, 

1 Possibly with a hypocoristic shade. 
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double,’ while often faded, probably shows the original diminutive 
force when applied to infants or small objects: e.g. Ov. M. 9. 453 
prolem est eniza gemellam; id. H. 6. 143 fetu comitante gemello; 
Plin. 14. 2. 4 sec. 21 gemellarum, quibus hoc nomen uvae semper 
geminae dedere, asperrimus sapor. Graeculus: Graecus ‘Greek’: 
Flor. 4. 2. 24 Graecula civitas (of Massilia). imulus: imus ‘lowest’: 
Cat. 25. 2 imula oricilla. miniatulus: miniatus ‘colored with red- 
lead or cinnabar’: Cic. Adf. 16. 11. 1 cerulas (a kind of crayon) enim 
tuas miniatulas illas extimescebam. nigellus: niger ‘black’: Varr. 
ap. Non. 456. 8 oculis suppaetulis nigelli pupuli; Aus. Ep. 4.73 Cadmi 
nigellas filias (i.e. the letters of the alphabet). regaliolus: regalis 
‘royal’: Suet. Caes. 81 avem regaliolum (cf. the German Zaunkénig). 
rubellulus: ruber ‘red’: Mart. Cap. poet. 5 sec. 566 umbilicum 
.... rubellulum (of a book). satullus: satur ‘satisfied’: Varr. 
R.R. 2. 2. 15 ut agni satullt fiant lacte. semiadopertulus: *semiado- 
pertus ‘half-closed’: App. M. 3. 14 oculos ... . semiadopertulos 
(because the eyes look small when half-closed). tumidulus: tumidus 
‘swollen, timid’: App. Mag. 6 Complanatorem tumidulae gingivulae. 

27. It 1s evident that other diminutive ideas can be added by 
means of ἃ diminutive suffix to a primitive adjective in exactly the 
same way as small size. Thus among the words just named gemellus 
owes its diminutive suffix no less to the youth of young twins than 
to their size. Only because of youth, with no reference to small 
size, is used barbatulus: barbatus ‘bearded’ in Hier. Ep. 117 n. 10 
adulescentem necdum bene barbatulum. 


IV. HYPOCORISTIC ADJECTIVES 


28. The usual signification of hypocoristic adjectives is defined 
by G. Mueller, op. cit. 58, as follows: ‘‘ Adjectiva ea, quibus grata 
et amabilis rei qualitas significatur, apud Latinos saepe ornatur 
forma deminutiva, quo magis insigniatur venustas, utque signifi- 
cetur, quanta voluptate eae qualitates animadvertantur.’’ Mueller 
thus recognizes only those hypocoristic adjectives which were pointed 
out in sec. 3 as probably being the earliest, namely those in which the 
suffix may express endearment or admiration of beauty, neatness, etc., 
i.e. for the quality denoted by the primitive adjective as well as for 
the substantive modified by the diminutive, e.g. mellitulus: melhitus 
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‘honey-sweet’ or pulchellus: pulcher ‘beautiful.’ At other times, 
however, the admiration or endearment is just as plainly directed 
to the modified substantive only, since the primitive adjective 
designates a quality that cannot possibly be admired for its own 
sake, so e.g. integellus: integer ‘safe’ or misellus: miser ‘unhappy.’ 
It is rather the safe or unhappy person for whom the endearment 
is meant. This is particularly frequent when, as in the latter 
example, the motive for the use of the hypocoristic adjective is pity. 
This distinction, though historically important, is not, however, 
well fitted for a principle of classification because we too often do not 
know whether the admiration is expressed for the primitive adjec- 
tive also or only for the modified substantive. Thus did Appuleius 
(M. 2. 7illalepida . .. . et dicacula puella) mean to express admira- 
tion for the quality of talkativeness itself, or did he mean ‘charmingly 
talkative,’ or was he merely expressing endearment for the maiden 
with no regard to the adjective itself? | 

29. The examples will consequently rather be classified according 
to the more precise emotional value of the suffix, which varies between 
expressing admiration for neatness, beauty, etc. and expressing 
endearment prompted by pity or sympathy or endearment of the 
cheerful kind. The last mood cannot, however, be always sharply 
distinguished from the first,’ since real endearment often proceeds 
from appreciation of beauty, at least in case of living beings. 


1. The Suffix Expresses Admiration for Neatness, Elegance, or Beauty 


30. Further refinements as to the more exact force of the suffix 
would be futile because these depend rather on the noun modified 
than on the adjective itself, and because (cf. sec. 3) the genetic rela- 
tions of these minute shades of difference could not be traced in the 
adjectives themselves, since all the ‘diminutival’ uses of adjectives 
except those of ‘diminutives of quality’ were developed in substan- 
tives and subsequently transferred to the adjectives ready-made. 
The examples will consequently be arranged in alphabetical order. 
It is to be noticed that only passages are quoted in which the hypo- 
coristic force is either the only one or distinctly dominant over the 

1On the whole, endearment will be the emotion when the hypocoristic adjective 


refers to a person or something belonging to a person, though this will not be decisive 
in every instance. 
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diminutive, while examples of hypocorism subordinate to the notion 
of small size will be found in the chapter on diminutives. 

31. Collection of examples.—aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: Cat. 
2.12 aureolum ... . malum (‘apple’); Cic. Ac. 2. 44. 135 est enim 
non magnus, verum aureolus ... . libellus; id. N.D.3. 17. 43 in alla 
aureola oratiuncula. austerulus: austerus ‘austere’: App. Flor. 
4. 20 Ego et alias craterras Athenis bibi: poeticae commentam, geometriae 
lumpidam, musicae dulcem, dialecticae austerulam.' candidulus: 
candidus ‘shining white’: Cic. Tusc. 5. 16. 46 haec, quae sunt minima, 
tamen bona dicantur necesse est: candiduli dentes, venusti oculi, color 
suavis; Juv. 10. 355 candidule? divina tomacula porct. corneolus: 
corneus ‘horny’: used figuratively of a vigorous old man: Petr. 
43. 7 sed corneolus furt, aelatem bene ferebat, niger tanquam corvus. 
dicaculus: dicaz ‘facetious, witty’: App. M. 3. 13 Non enim laeta 
facie nec sermone dicacula sed vultuosam frontem rugis insurgentibus 
adseverabat. floridulus: floridus ‘blooming, beautiful’: Cat. 61. 
186 Uxor in thalamo tii est Ore floridulo nitens. glabellus: glaber 
‘without hair, smooth’: App. M. 5. 22 corpus glabellum aique lucu- 
lentum et quale peperisse Venerem non poeniteret; id. Flor. 1. ὃ quod 
Apollo esset et coma intonsus et genis gratus et corpore glabellus et 
arte multiscius et fortuna opulentus. igneolus: igneus ‘fiery’: Prud. 
Cath. 3. 186 Oris opus vigor igneolus Non moritur. lacteolus: lacteus 
‘milky-white’: Aus. Ep. 7. 46 Carnem lacteoli*® visceris; Prud. ore. 
11. 245 cum lacteolis caulas compleveris agnis. lepidulus: lepidus 
‘witty, clever’: Mart. Cap. 7 sec. 726 ne infacetus tamen et impar 
lemdulis haberetur; id. 8 sec. 807 tam tristibus asperisque Saturae 
altoqguin lepidulae verberibus demulcatus. limatulus: limatus ‘pol- 
ished, filed’: Cic. Fam. 7. 33. 2 Opus est huc limatulo et polito tuo 
judicio. linguatulus: linguatus ‘gifted with the tongue, eloquent’: 
Tert. Ad Nat. 1. 8. linteolus: linteus ‘linen’: Prud. ored. 3. 180 
Pallioli vice linteoli. mulleolus: mulleus* ‘reddish’: Tert. Pall. 4 


1 Possibly the addition of a hypocoristic suffix to an adjective which ordinarily 
would suggest the opposite emotion resulted in an interpretation ‘somewhat austere,’ 
similar to that of the diminutives of secs. 21 ff. 

2In these words the hypocoristic suffix expresses that notion of deliciousness of 
articles of food and drink which was so common for Greek substantive diminutives 
in -wy, for which cf. Petersen op. cit. 141 ff., 171 ff. Similarly vetulue below as 
applied to wine. 

* Found only with calceus. 
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fin. impuro crurt purum aut mulleolum inducit calceum. mundule 
(adverb): mundus ‘neat, nice’: App. M. 2. 7 Ipsa linea tunica mun- 
dule amicta. myrteolus: myrteus ‘of the color of myrtle blossoms’: 
Col. poet. 10. 238 Myrteolo modo crine viret (sc. cinara). obunctulus: 
obunctus ‘anointed’: Titin. ap. Non. 536. 18 Tunica et togula 
obunctula Adimetur, pannos possidelit fetidos. perlucidulus: per- 
lucidus ‘bright, shining’: Cat. 69. 4 perluciduli delicits lapidis. 
pressulus ‘nicely pressed’: pressus: App. Flor. 1. 9 praedicavit 
fabricatum semet siti ampullam quoque oleariam quam gestabat, 
lenticulari forma, tereti ambitu, pressula rotunditate. pulchellus: 
pulcher ‘beautiful’: Cic. Fam. 7. 23. 2 Bacchis (‘statues of Bacchus’) 
‘vero uli est apud me locus? At pulchellae sunt. ravulus probably 
‘charmingly hoarse’: ravus: Sid. 9. 13 Date ravulos choraulas, 
Quibus antra per palati Crepulis reflanda buccis Gemit aura tibialis. 
regillus: regius ‘royal’: Plaut. Ep. 2. 2. 42 an regillam induculam 
an mendiculam? Varro ap. Non. 539. 10 regillam tunicam.  scitule 
(adverb): scitus ‘neat, elegant’: App. M. 2. 19 scitule ministrare 
puert calamistrati. succinctulus: succinctus ‘girded’: App. M. 
2. 7 russea fasciola .... succinctula. tenellus: tener ‘delicate, 
tender’: Varro #.R. 1. 45. 2 venenum enim gelum radicibus tenellis. 
umidulus: umidus ‘moist’: Ov. A.A. 3. 629 umiduli quae fiet acumine 
lint. venustulus: venustus ‘charming, delightful’: Plaut. As. 
1. 3. 70 oratione vinnula, venustula; Aus. Ep. Idyll. 4. praem. venustula 
ut essent (his writings) magis quam forticula. vetulus:' vetus ‘old,’ 
when used of wine: Cat. 27. 1 Minister vetult puer Falerni; Mart. 
13. 112. 2 Exigua (sc. Setia) vetulos misit ab urbe cados. vitreolus: 
vitreus ‘of glass’: Paul. Nol. Carm. 26. 413, where Georges translates 
‘gar fein glisern.’ | 

To these must be added the following three adjectives in -culo-: 
dulciculus: dulcis ‘sweet’: Cic. Tusc. 3. 19. 46 scutellam dulciculae 
potionis aliquid videamus et cin. forticulus: fortis ‘strong’: Aus., 
see sub venustulus. According to Mueller also App. M. 8. 24 ille 
Cappadocem me et satis forticulum denuntiat. molliculus: mollis 
‘soft, pleasant’: Plaut. Cas. 2. 8. 56 opsona ... . Molliculas escas, 
ut ipsa mollicula est; Cat. 16. 4 ex versiculis meis . . . . Quod sunt 
molliculi. Cf. also the adverb Oblandicule: blandus ‘flattering, 

1 Cf. candidulus and lacteolus above. — 
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courteous’: App. M. 10. 27 blandicule respondit et omnia prolize 
accumulateque pollicetur. Perhaps clanculum ‘secretely,’ used in 
Plautus and Terence without apparent distinction from its primitive 
clam, owes its suffix to the notion of neatness which might be con- 
nected with that of secrecy, e.g. Plaut. Cas. 2. 8. 8 Captandust horum 
clanculum sermo mht. 


2. The Suffix Expresses Endearment Prompted by Pity or Sympathy 


32. As was pointed out in sec. 20, these ‘diminutives of pity’ 
no doubt partially developed from diminutives of weakness, and 
therefore cannot always be distinguished. Examples given there 
will not be repeated here. Others follow in alphabetical order: 

frigidulus: frigidus ‘cold, feeble’: Verg. Cir. 251 Frigidulam 
injecta circumdat veste puellam; 1b. 348 Frigidulos cubito subniza 
pependit ocellos; Cat. 64. 131 haec extremis maestam dixisse quereliis. 
Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem. gemellus: geminus ‘twin- 
born’: Ov. H. 8. 77 Flebat avus Phoebeque soror, fratresque gemelli. 
misellus: miser ‘unhappy’: 7b. 3. 16 (to a dead sparrow) miselle 
passer; Cic. Alt. 3. 23. 5 meum Ciceronem quoi nihil misello relinquo 
praeter invidiam et ignominiam nominis mei, tueare quoad poteris; 
ad. Fam. 14. 4. 3 cllius misellae et matrimonio et famae sernendum 
est. miserula: miser ‘unhappy’: Ser. ap. Non. 517. 4 Animula 
miserula properiter abit. nudulus: nudus ‘naked, bare’: Hadr. 
Carm. ap. Spart. Hadr. 25 Animula vagula blandula, Hospes comesque 
corporis, Quae nunc abibis in loca, Pallidula rigida nudula, Nec ut 
soles dabis jocos! pallidulus: pallidus ‘pale.’ See nudulus. placi- 
dulus: placidus ‘quiet, still.’ Of the ashes of a deceased friend: 
Aus. Parent. 27 Cinis uti placidula supera vigeat. tabidulus: tabidus 
‘consuming’: Verg. Cir. 182 Tabidulamque videt lai per viscera 
mortem. turgidulus: turgidus ‘swollen’: Cat. 3. 18 meae puellae 
Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. vagulus: vagus ‘wandering.’ See 
nudulus. 

In -culo- occurs fristiculus: tristis ‘sad’: Cic. Div. 1. 46. 103 
firolam suam Tertiam, quae tum erat admodum parva, osculans ani- 
madvertit tristiculam. ‘Quid est,’ inquit, ‘mea Tertia? quid tristis es?’ 

33. In some cases the feeling of pity or even unhappiness seems 
to have caused the addition of a diminutive suffix without depending 
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on endearment, so that we may then with propriety speak of ‘diminu- 
tives’ of pity. Most evidently endearment is absent when the 
diminutive refers to the speaker or something belonging to the 
speaker. So tristiculus: Marc. Aur. ap. Fronio Ep. 3. 17 nihilo 
minus animus meus pavet et tristiculus est, ne quid hodve in senatu 
dizerim, propter quod te magistrum habere non merear. Similarly 
uvidulus: uvidus ‘moist’: Cat. 66. 63 Uvidulam a fletu cedentem ad 
templa deum me Sidus in antiquis diva novum posuit. Also without 
endearment is used misellus: Lucr. 4. 1096 quae vento spes raptast 
saepe misella; Tert. Test. An. 4 cum alicuius defuncts recordaris, 
misellum vocas eum; Juv. 13. 213 vina misellus Exspuit. 


3. The Suffix Expresses Endearment of Cheerful Moods 


34. In the large majority of examples the hypocoristic adjective 
modifies a substantive designating a person (rarely a pet animal), 
since endearment is primarily felt for living beings. In other cases 
the noun modified designates something belonging to a person, 
particularly a part of the body, since these share the affection felt 
for the person himself. Examples of both are given together: 

argutulus: argutus ‘talkative’: App. M. 2.6 Nam et forma scitula 
et moribus ludicra et prorsus argutula est. aureolus: aureus ‘golden’: 
Cat. 61. 160 Transfer omine cum bono Limen aureolos pedes. bel- 
latulus as if: *bellatus =bellus ‘pretty, charming’: Plaut. Cas. 4. 4. 
28 1 belle bellatula. bellutus: bellus:' 7b. 4. 4. 32 Edepol papillam 
bellulam; Insc. Murat. (from Mueller) bellule cresce puer. blandulus: 
blandus ‘pleasing, charming’: Hadr. see sec. 33 sub nudulus. dica- 
culus: dicax ‘talkative, facetious’: App. M. 2. 7 illa lepida.... 
et dicacula puella. exornatulus: exornatus ‘decked out, adorned’: 
Plaut. Cist. 306 mulierculam exornatulam. hilarulus: hilaris ‘cheer-— 
ful’: Cic. Ad. 16. 11. 8 Alticae, quoniam.... hilarula est, 
meis verbis suavium des. horridulus: horridus ‘projecting’: Plaut. 
Ps. 1. 1. 68 Papillarum horridularum oppresiunculae. inscitulus: 
inscitus ‘ignorant’: Afran. ap. Non. 12. 21 Now non inscitulam? 


1 The primitive bellus is itself a similar faded diminutive of bonus, which means 
‘good’ in any sense. Cf. Stolz Hist. Gram. 581. 


2In as far as the suffix refers to the adjective itself non inscitulam must be con- 
sidered a hypocorism of the whole idea of non inscttam, in as much as the unnegated 
adjective would rather inspire the opposite emotion. 
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Ancillulam. integellus: integer ‘safe, uninjured’: Cat. 15. 4 
‘ Quod castum expeteres et integellum. lacteolus: lacteus ‘milk- 
white’: 1b. 55. 17 Num te lacteolae tenent puellae? lascivolus: 
lascivus ‘wanton’: Laev. ap. Prisc. 10. 47 manu Lascivola ac tenellula. 
marcidulus: marcidus ‘drooping’: Mart. Cap. 7 sec. 727 marcidulis 
decenter paeta luminibus. mellitulus: mellitus ‘honey-sweet’: Plaut. 
Cas. 4. 4. 27 O Corpusculum mellitulum!! Mea uxorcula—quae res? 
Hier. Ep. 79. 6 Ita suavis est et mellitula ut honor sit omnium propin- 
quarum. nitidulus: nitidus ‘spruce, trim’: Sulp.Sev. Dial. 2. 8. 3 vidua 
nitidula. pulchellus: pulcher ‘beautiful’: App. M.8.26 Puellae, ser- 
vum vobis pulcellum? .... perduxi. scitulus: scitus ‘pretty, elegant’: 
Plaut. Rud. 2. 7. 7 qua sunt facie? SC. scitula. 1b. 4.1.3 jam clren- 
tas reppert, Atque ambas forma scitula atque aetatula; App. M. 3. 15 
scitulae formulae juvenem quempram libenter aspexit. succinctulus: 
succinctus ‘girded’: ib. 2. 7 Ipsa linea tunica mundule amicta, et 
russea fasciola praenitente altruscule sub ipsas papillas succinctula 
allud cibartum vasculum floridis palmulis rotabat in circulum. tenel- 
lulus: tener ‘tender’: Cat. 17. 15 puella tenellulo delicatvor haedo; 
also Laev., see sub lascivolus. tenellus: tener: Plaut. Cas. 1. 20 
Bellam et tenellam Casinam; Stat. Silv. 5. 5. 86 Cut nomen vox prima 
meum ludusque tenello Risus. umidulus: umidus ‘moist’: Aus. 
Epigr. 106. 4 Ut complexa manu madidos salis aequore crines Humi- 
dulis spumas stringit utraque comis. valentulus: valens ‘strong, 
stout’: Plaut. Cas. 4. 4. 36 opsecro, ut valentulast! Paene exposint 
culito. vetulus: vetus ‘old’: Cic. Fam. 7. 16. 1 In ‘Equo Trojano’ 
scis esse in extremo: ‘sero sapiunt.’ Tu tamen, mi vetule, non sero. 

The following three words end in -culo-: dulciculus: dulcis 
‘sweet’: Plaut. Poen. 1. 2. 183 huius dulciculus caseus (as a term of 
endearment). Similarly molliculus: mollis ‘soft’: 7. 160 meus 
molliculus caseus. pinguiculus: pinguis ‘fat’: Fronto Ep. ad M. 
Caes. 4. 12 manus parvolas plantasque illas pinguiculas tum libentius 
exosculabor quam tuas cervices. 

35. Sometimes a hypocoristic adjective owes its suffix not to 
endearment for a person designated by the modified substantive 
nor for a person to whom something designated by such a substantive 


1 The text is doubtful. The ‘recensio Palatina’ had melliculum. 
: Of the metamorphosed ass, therefore with an ironical tinge. 
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belongs, but rather to the general hypocoristic mood of the whole 
passage. Endearment is indeed the cause, but endearment for 
something not immediately related to the ‘diminutive,’ 1.e. the latter 
is used because the mind is so full of the emotion that it spreads it 
out over the whole passage and may add a hypocoristic suffix to 
any word capable of taking it. This ‘enallage of diminution”! is 
of course the same in principle as that by which an adjective gets 
a suffix that belongs to the modified substantive or by which one 
substantive gets a suffix belonging to another. Thus are to be 
explained the following adjectives: curiosulus: curtosus ‘curious, 
inquisitive’: App. M. 10. 31 Quam quidem laciniam curiosulus 
ventus satis amanter nunc lascimens reflabat, ut dimota pateret flos 
aetatulae, nunc luxurians aspirabat. languidulus: languidus ‘lan- 
guid’: Cat. 64. 332 Languidulosque paret (sc. conjunz) tecum con- 
gungere somnos. tacitulus: tacitus ‘silent’: Varr. ap. Non. 47. 27 
Novos maritus tacitulus taxim uxoris solvebat cingillum. 

Such enallage also sometimes causes the use of hypocoristic 
adverbs, so e.g. mundule: mundus ‘neat’: App. M. 2. 7 Ipsa linea 
tunica mundule amicta. pressule: pressus ‘pressed’: App. M. 4. 31. 
osculis hiantibus filium diu et pressule saviata; 1b. 10. 31 ut adhaerens 
(sc. ventus) pressule membrorum voluptatem graphice liciniaret. 

BretHany CoLLEGE 


Linpspore, Kan. 
[To be continued] 


1 This term comes from Skutsch ALLE 165. 37. 


THE “UNCIAL” IN JEROME AND LUPUS 
By Etmer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


The etymology and semasiology of the word “uncial,” as applied 
to a certain style of ancient and mediaeval writing, are still involved 
in obscurity. Samuel Allen proposed to substitute for unctalis 
and its current derivation from uncia (an “inch-high” letter) an 
entirely new formation, uncinalis, which he explained as character- 
iging the curved shapes (cf. uncus) of the characters as contrasted 
with the more angular forms of the capitals that preceded them.! 
This was to postulate an early error in the transmitted text of the 
well-known passage from Jerome quoted below, and the perpetuation 
of it in all later writers who used the word. The improbability of 
this view was promptly and justly pointed out by Falconer Madan.? 
To the question of the origin of the type of letter, H. B. Van Hoesen 
made a valuable contribution, by indicating its dependence in large 
measure upon the Roman cursive, but the summary of his paper, 
read before the American Philological Association,? has nothing to 
say about the origin or the history of the name. Indeed, I am not 
aware that anyone since Mabillon has been able to add any early 
citations of the word unciales in the paleographical sense to the 
two which alone his learning was able to adduce.‘ | 

Of these the former is from Jerome’s Preface to Job: 

Habeant qui uolunt ueteres libros uel in membranis purpureis auro 
argentoque descriptos uel uncialibus (ut uulgo aiunt) litteris—onera magis 


exarata quam codices—dum modo mihi meisque permittunt pauperes habere— 
schedulas et non tam pulchros codices quam emendatos. 


The latter is from Epist. 5 of Seruatus Lupus, written to Einhard :ὃ 


Praeterea scriptor regius Bertcaudus dicitur antiquarum litterarum, 
dumtaxat earum quae maximae sunt et unciales a quibusdam uocari existi- 
mantur, habere mensuram descriptam. Itaque si penes uos est, mittite 


1 Class. Rev., XVII (1903), 387. 
2 Class. Rev., XVIII (1904), 48. 
8 Transactions and Proceedings, XLIII (1912), lvii ff. 
‘ De Re Diplomatica, ed. 1789, p. 48. 
5’ Migne, Patr. Lat., CKIX, 448 C. 
(CLassIOAL PHiLo.ocy XI, October, 1916] 452 
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mihi eam per hunc quaeso pictorem, cum redierit, schedula tamen diligen- 
tissime sigillo munita. [By dumtazat Lupus doubtless meant scilicet, as 
Mabillon perceived.] 


Mabillon himself did not make separate classes of ‘‘capitals”’ 
and ‘‘uncials,’”’ nor did he understand either Jerome or Lupus to. 
draw any specific distinction between them. Indeed, he states 
expressly that Jerome’s pauperes schedulae et codices must have been 
written with characters of the same shape as those employed in the 
more elegant books, only smaller in size. Following Mabillon’s opin- 
ion, the more common judgment of these later times has been that 
Jerome and Lupus must be understood to include both capitals and 
uncials without discrimination under the common denomination 
unciales (Wattenbach must perhaps be excepted, so far as his inter- 
pretation of Lupus is concerned). 

I do not feel sure that this conclusion is justifiable. In the first 
place, Jerome’s only purpose is, to be sure, to emphasize the dis- 
tinction in point of elegance between his own pauperes codices and 
the calligraphic masterpieces esteemed by others. He is not pri- 
marily concerned with the classification or nomenclature of hands. 
This is but an incidental matter in his discussion. Yet he clearly 
does distinguish by wel . . . . wel two mutually exclusive classes of 
codices: the former, those written in gold or silver on purple skins; 
the latter, those written in “what are popularly called ‘uncial’ 
letters.”’ At first sight the distinction may not appear to be logically 
drawn, the qualities selected as the test of the discrimination not 
being of the same class. The former is extrinsic to the style of 
writing, the latter intrinsic. But our chief concern is not with the 
criticism of Jerome’s logic, but with the determination of his mean- 
ing. If there be a defect in his rhetoric, it is due merely to his 
antecedent assumption of the reader’s knowledge of a state of things 
not so well known to us. Evidently both purple-and-gold books 
and those written in ‘“‘uncials” were, in Jerome’s eyes, products of 
luxury rather than of scholarship; but just as evidently the books 
in “uncial” letters were not written with gold and silver on purple 
skins, and conversely the purple codices were not written in “uncial’’ 
characters. The fashionable elegance of the one class is marked © 
by the purple-and-gold equipment rather than by the style of its 
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letters; that of the other is sufficiently established by its being 
written in “uncial” script. 

Again, Jerome’s ut uulgo aiunt appears to indicate that the 
unciales litterae were of ἃ. more new-fangled fashion than those of the 
purple codices. Being of more recent appearance in the world, they 
have acquired a distinctive appellation, while the older established 
characters have never had one, and do not need one, being taken for 
granted. Similarly in our own times, when the “round hand” was 
introduced into our public schools, it received a specific name to 
describe it, but no especial designation was generally applied to the 
older fashion of penmanship which it aimed to supplant. Of course, 
if a newer style of writing succeeds in establishing itself as a rival 
beside the older, the time is inevitable when not merely the parvenu 
but the scion of the older aristocracy as well will need a specific title 
for ready identification. But that day had apparently not yet 
dawned when Jerome was writing. (Jerome does not appear—or 
is it merely a humorous affectation ?—to be able to understand the 
word uncialis in other than its old-fashioned sense, pertaining to 
weight; hence his jesting remark that books written in that char- 
acter are certainly heavy, onera rather than codices.) 

Now the conclusions thus drawn from Jerome’s censure fall in 
precisely with what we know at the present time of the paleo- 
graphical history of capital and uncial writing. There would appear 
to be little doubt that uncial was already fairly established as a 
book-hand in Jerome’s time, but as a newer style which had not yet 
driven out the capital from that field; and particularly that the 
purple-vellum éditions de luxe were at that period written in capl- 
tals, the use of uncials for such magnificent volumes not coming in 
as a regular thing till a later date.! 

It appears probable, then, that Jerome by litterae unciales meant 
just what we mean by “uncials.”’ He takes it for understood that 
the purple codices with gold or silver letters are written in the more 
ancient and conservative form of what we call ‘‘capitals.”” He does 
not mention the common and established capital writing in black 
on uncolored parchment or vellum, because it is not in point for his 
purpose: that style is dignified, but not ostentatious. What he 

1Cf. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter,* pp. 132 ff. 
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has to say amounts to this: “Let others enjoy, if they will, the old 
magnificence of writing in gold or silver on purple vellum, or the 
newer-fangled fashionable elegance of books in ‘uncial’ characters 
(as they are popularly called), if only they will leave me my simpler 
style, and texts that may make up in correctness what they lack in 
beauty.” 

It is not at all necessary to my argument to determine what the 
hand of Jerome himself and that of the books he favored actually 
was, provided only it was neither ‘‘capital’’ nor ‘uncial,’ that is, 
neither of the large styles. As a fact, it was probably a form 
of the more minute and compact cursive, or a modified cursive- 
and-minuscule, and not at all, as Mabillon in his lack of acquaintance 
with cursive supposed it must of necessity have been, a reduced- 
size version of the majuscule hands which Jerome censured. My 
colleague, Professor Beeson, suggests that Jerome may have written 
a hand like that of the Oxyrhynchus Livy.! It is of course possible 
that Jerome thought the purple codices with gold or silver letters as 
modern a product of luxury and fantasy as the uncial script, but 
I am more inclined to believe that to his mind the “uncials” alone 
(as he marks by quoting the popular name given them by the ama- 
teurs, as if he disdained to understand it) were justly chargeable 
with novelty as well as extravagance. The variant reading—ini- 
cialibus for uncialibus—found in some of the poorer MSS of Jerome’s 
treatise I think (with Mr. Madan) must be explained as purely a 
paleographical error arising in the minuscule stage of the tradition 
(un->ini-), though just conceivably helped on by the mediaeval 
confusion about the meaning of unciales, and the fact that capital 
letters were still employed in that period as headings and initials. 

The only way that I can see for avoiding this conclusion that 
assigns to Jerome’s own era, or that immediately preceding it, the 
use of unciales in the now accepted sense, is to assert that he must have 
meant to say “‘purple codices, or all the others that at any rate are 
written in majuscules.’”’ But this is to impose upon his expression 
in the interest of a preconceived opinion a meaning that ‘uel... . 
uel”? unmodified »y other words (saltem, utique) does not properly 
bear, or to imagine that he was unable to express himself with 

1 New Pal. Society, 8. I, Pl. 53. 
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clearness sufficient for the understanding of his readers. But neither 
Jerome’s thought nor his power of expression is ordinarily lacking 
in clarity. And, indeed, I do not see why one should be tempted 
to shrink from the conclusion I have drawn. The older capital and 
the more novel “‘uncial’’ book-hands were both existent in Jerome’s 
day, and men were then quite eompetent to distinguish between 
them, and to assign a distinctive appellation to the newer style; 
nor is there, so far as I can see, in the name itself anything less 
consonant with popular usage in the fourth or fifth centuries than 
later on in the Middle Ages. There is no legitimate reason for 
wonder that the use of the paleographical term should not have so 
persisted till Charlemagne’s time that the scholars of his court could 
have been in no doubt about its proper meaning. I am not aware 
that even from that active era of study and reform in writing a full 
equipment of technical nomenclature was handed on to the later 
ages. 

To turn to the question of what Seruatus Lupus, four centuries 
later than Jerome, understood by unciales litterae, let me remark at 
the outset that his phrase ‘‘quae . . . . unciales a quibusdam uocari 
existimantur’’ sounds to me suspiciously as though it were founded 
eventually if not primarily on the uncialibus (ut uulgo atunt) litteris 
of Jerome. It may well be that among the scholars who were inter- 
ested in the reformation of writing under Charlemagne there had 
arisen discussion not merely about the ancient styles of penman- 
ship but about the names applied to them. In such a case this 
passage from Jerome’s well-known book would certainly not fail 
to attract attention, and unless there were a definite tradition 
concerning its meaning, it certainly would not be deemed so 
clear as not to need discussion. The words of Lupus would then 
imply a certain lack of unanimity in the interpretation. But 
perhaps it is quite as likely that Lupus has in mind no learned dis- 
cussion among his contemporaries, but is simply quoting inde- 
pendently and informally from (or paraphrasing) Jerome himself, 
who supplied him with the name. But as to the particular letters 
which Lupus says ‘‘some people are believed to call ‘uncials’ ”’ (or 
“are believed by some people to be [properly] called ‘uncials’ ”’), he 
describes them as the largest (so I take it the superlative must be 
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understood) among the ancient styles. Now, earlier manuscripts 
of substantially three different sizes (as well as styles) of letters were 
certainly familiarly known to Lupus—the largest (‘‘capitals”’), 
a medium-sized (‘‘uncials’’), and the smallest (‘‘minuscules,” 
whether Merovingian or other). Therefore by mazimae I think it 
most likely that “capitals” are specifically meant. If he had in 
mind “uncials,”’ it seems hardly probable that he would have used 
the superlative instead of the comparative to describe their size, or 
would have failed otherwise to make his meaning clear. Moreover, 
it appears likely that the capital alphabet (i.e., the “rustic’’ capital) 
rather than the uncial was the one most likely to be useful to him 
as a model of calligraphy, for capitals continued to be in use for 
limited and specific purposes even after the Caroline reform was 
well established, and it is well known, especially since the researches 
of L. Delisle, that the ancient capital writing was most carefully 
imitated by the scribes of the school of St. Martin in Tours in the 
ninth century. By the mensura which Lupus desired we are doubt- 
less to understand not a brief and general statement of the dimen- 
sions of capitals, but a carefully drawn scheme of the entire alphabet 
with indicated size and proportions of each letter. Such a plan the 
calligrapher of the imperial court was reported to have drawn, 
and Einhard might be able to get for his friend the original or a copy 
of it. The document is to be treated as a valuable thing—it is to be 
carefully sealed before despatching it. 

I think it probable, therefore, that though neither ancient nor 
mediaeval scholars had any concept of paleography as a historische 
Hilfswissenschaft, or were curious about questions of discrimination 
and classification of hands, both Jerome and Lupus recognized a 
distinction between “‘capitals’’ and “‘uncials’’ (as we now call them), 
and the earlier writer quoted unciales in the modern sense and appli- 
cation, while the words of the later may indicate at least a current 
doubt whether what we know as “capitals’”’ were properly to be 
called unciales. 
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“RIGHT” AND “LEFT” IN THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER 


The earliest Greek definition of caesura in the dactylic hexameter is in 
Aristides Quintilianus (52 Μὴ) who lived probably in the third century a.p., 
and certainly not earlier than the second century. Before this time Varro 
(Aul. Gell. xviii. 15) had noticed the importance of the penthemimeral 
incision, but evidently knew nothing of the doctrine of caesura. This indi- 
cates that caesura was unrecognized until about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Many modern scholars, however, see a reference to the caesura 
κατὰ τρίτον τροχαῖον in the following passage from Aristotle Metaphysics 
1093a: λέγουσι δέ reves ὅτι πολλὰ τοιαῦτα, οἷον ai τε μέσαι ἡ μὲν even ἡ δὲ 
ὀκτώ, καὶ τὸ ἔπος δεκαεπτά, ἰσάριθμον τούτοις: βαίνεται δ᾽ ἐν μὲν τῷ 
δεξιῷ ἐννέα συλλαβαῖς, ἐν δὲ τῷ ἀριστερῷ ὀκτώ, ie, 

οἰ τῷ δριστρῷ ἂν τῷ bg 


wey ὦ =e οἷ» 


A 
8 syllables 9 syllables 


The scholium on the passage, which has come down to us under the name of 
Alexander, but is undoubtedly by a later writer (probably of the fifth or 
sixth century a.D.: Freundenthal, Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1884, 55), 
explicitly states the contrary (Arist. Scholia 832a, 36, Brandis): βαίψεται δὴ 
ἐν μὲν τῷ δεξιῷ ἤτοι τῷ ἡμίσει τοῦ στίχου τῷ ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἕως τοῦ μέσον ἐν 
ἐννέα συλλαβαῖς, τῷ δ᾽ ἀριστερῷ, τουτέστι τῷ λοιπῷ ἡμίσει τῷ ἀπὸ τοῦ μέσου 
ἕως τοῦ τέλους, ἐν ὀκτώ, 1.€., 


ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ | ἐν τῷ ἀριστερῷ 


aww = ww a ww wv 2 Ww Ww ee 


9 syllables 8 syllables 


The first modern scholar to question this interpretation of the scholiast was 
Bonitz (Comment. in Arist. Metaph. (1848], 595), who argued that in reading 
and writing a verse the first part is on the left hand, and that in a hexameter 
containing five dactyls the caesura κατὰ τρίτον τροχαῖον divides the verse 
into 8+9 syllables. Bonitz has been followed by most modern writers on 
metric who have noticed the passage from the Metaphysics: Westphal, 
Aristozenus, I (1883), 77; Theorie d. musischen Kinste, I (1885), 185; 
Usener, Aligriechischer Versbau (1886), 41; Chaignet, Essais de métrique 
grecque (1887), 32; Grossmann, De doctrinae metricae reliquis ab Eustathio 
servatis, Strassburg (1887), 28; Engelbrecht, Die Cdsuren des homerischen 
Hexameters, in Serta Hartelvana (1896), 300, and Gleditsch, Metrik? (1901), 116. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., III (1882), 655; Amsel, De υἱ atque indole rhythmorum 
quid veleres tudicaverint, Breslau (1887), 5, and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
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Berliner Klassikertexte, V, 2 (1907), 141, follow the interpretation of the 
scholiast. An examination of the evidence seems to prove conclusively that 
the schohast was right. 

The Greeks, for superstitious or other reasons, were inclined to associate 
the notion, τὸ δεξιόν, with the first part or beginning of all things which fall 
within the category of space. The first division of the line of battle was the 
right wing (cf., for example, Hdt. vi. 111, where the Plataeans on the left 
wing are called τελευταῖοι). Aristotle himself repeatedly uses δεξιόν of the 
beginning of that which moves: Hist. Anim. 498b, ἡ δ᾽ ἀρχὴ (sc. τῆς κινήσεως) 
ἀπὸ δεξιῶν πᾶσιν (Grossmann, loc. cit.). The reason for this nomenclature is 
given in De incessu anim., 705b: ὅθεν μὲν γάρ ἐστι τοῦ σώματος ἡ τῆς κατὰ 
τόπον μεταβολῆς ἀρχὴ φύσει, τοῦτο μὲν δεξιὸν ἑκάστῳ. In the same way the 
east was held to be on the right-hand side because the motion οὗ the universe 
was thought to begin there: De caelo 2850, δεξιὸν yap ἑκάστου λέγομεν, ὅθεν ἡ 
ἀρχὴ τῆς κατὰ τόπον κινήσεως (A. P. Wagener, Popular Associations of Right 
and Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore [1912], 53). As the division of the 
universe into right and left parts seems to have originated with the Pythag- 
oreans (cf. De caelo 2846, Wagener, loc. cit.), the passage just cited has an 
immediate bearing on the interpretation of the passage under discussion, 
for there, too, Aristotle is quoting the Pythagoreans (Bonitz, op. cit., 594). 

This tendency to regard the beginning of a thing which is associated 
with motion, or the first part of that which is located in space, as on the 
right-hand side likewise prevails among the ancient writers on metric: 
Marius Victorinus 182, 14 K, ‘‘tragica [sc. forma] erit, quae deztros pedes 
recipit spondeos, id est [impares], primum tertium quintum; sinistros iambos, 
id est secundum quartum sextum, ut divi potentes, ferte lassatis opem”; 81, 
28 K, “‘et tragicum (sc. genus} quidem, cuius in versu erunt dezirt spondei, 
sinistrz iambi, id est disparibus pares subditi,’”’ etc.; that is, the first foot of 
the dipody is on the right; Diomedes 504, 32 K, ‘“‘dactylum numquam 
recipit nisi in deztris pedibus .... in sinzstris vero quem libet.... 
extra dactylum.” The early Greek metricians used δεξιός in a similar sense: 
Eustathius 1398, 56, καὶ of παλαιοὶ μετρικοὶ τὴν ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι πρώτην χώραν 
ἤγουν τὸν πρῶτον πόδα δεξιὰν χώραν ἔλεγον (Grossmann, loc. cit.); Berliner 
Klasstkertexte, V,2, 140 (papyrus fragment of about the third century a.p.), 

ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν 7 σπονδεῖος ὁ δεξιός, ἄν τε τροχαῖος 
σὺν τούτῳ κατ᾽ ἴαμβον ἐνόπλιος ὡς διάκειται. 
In view of what is known of the κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον form of the hexameter, Gleditsch 
(Bursian’s Jahresbericht, CXLIV [1909], 80) thinks that δεξιός should refer to 
the third or last foot of each trimeter. But as the two verses from the Iliad 
which are cited in the fragment with the evident intention of illustrating 
this rule, 
[Β 698] τῶν ad Πρωτεσίλαος ἀρήιος ἡγεμόνευεν, 
[Β 710] τῷ δ᾽ ἅμα τεσσαράκοντα μέλαιναι νῆες ἕποντο, 
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have the spondee in the first and fourth feet of the hexameter, respectively, 
the anonymous writer clearly uses δεξιός of the first foot of the trimeter (so 
Professor von Wilamowits in his commentary on the fragment). 

Metricians likewise regarded the first three feet of the hexameter as 
ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ: Mar. Vict. 108, 16 Καὶ, “Arma virumque cano.. . . Huius 
incisioni quae syllaba clauditur, si alteras duas adicias, ut tertium pedem 
trissylabon compleas, erit hoc {penthemimeres] trimetrum vw. Itis to 
be noted that this colon dextrum or ἀρκτικόν (Mar. Vict. 74, 8 K) contains 
exactly nine syllables, the same number which Aristotle says are found 
ἐν τῷ δεξιῷ of the hexameter. Plotius, 514, 27 K, likewise calls three 
dactyls hemidextum trimetrum, giving a Greek example: graecum exemplum 
{hemidexium] quod repperi tribus dactylis constans, ut ξένε τὸν ᾿Αρχεβίου 
τάφον. 

Finally, we must apply the ordinary rules of interpretation to the passage 
itself. The order of the words is significant. If Aristotle, or rather the 
Pythagoreans whom he quotes, had meant to indicate by τὸ δεξιόν the last 
part of the verse, it is reasonable to suppose that the reverse order would 
have been used: ἐν μὲν τῷ ἀριστερῷ . . . . ἐν δὲ τῷ δεξιῷ, for it is not natural 
in counting syllables to begin at the end of the verse. Furthermore, Bai- 
γομαι refers, not to caesura, but merely to the division of the verse into feet 
(or dipodies): Ar. Quint. 50 M, τὸ μὲν γὰρ [sc. δακτυλικὸν] καθ᾽ ἕνα Baiveras 
πόδα: Dion. Hal. De comp. verb. iv, τοῦτο τὸ μέτρον (M 433 ff.) ἡρωικόν ἐστιν 

. κατὰ πόδα δακτυλικὸν βαινόμενον. 

To sum up the evidence: the order of the words, the meaning οὗ βαίνομαει, 
the use of δεξιός, by the Greeks generally and by Aristotle in particular, to 
denote the beginning, and the universal custom among ancient writers on 
metric of denoting by δεξιός not only the beginning of a metrical unit but 
also the dactylic trimeter of nine syllables leave no room for doubt that the 
passage from the Metaphysics means that the first three feet of the dactylic 
hexameter which consists of five dactyls and one spondee, contain one more 
syllable than the last three. The passage therefore cannot be used to prove 
that either the doctrine or the phenomenon of caesura was recognized as 
early as the time of Aristotle. 

SaMuUEL E. BassEetr 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


ON PLAUTUS Bacchides 434 


The accepted text for Bacchides 433-34 is as follows: ‘cum librum 
legeres, si unam peccavisses syllabam [434] fieret corium tam maculosum 
quamst nutricis pallium.” The speaker, Lydus, who has been recount- 
ing the severity of the old-fashioned education, ends by saying, in the quoted 
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lines, that if the schoolboy made the least little slip in reciting, “his skin would 
become as spotted as is a nurse’s cloak.” This comparison of black-and-blue 
spots to food spots is strange, and not particularly happy. Taubmann 
recognized the difficulty, and suggested that pallium might be taken of the 
leopard-skin garment of Cybele (Nuiriz); this is palpably a forlorn hope. 
Lambinus, who is followed by others as late as Ussing, quotes as a parallel 
Iliad ix. 490-91, where old Phoenix, telling how the child Achilles used to 
sit upon his knee at table, says: πολλάκι μοι κατέδευσας ἐπὶ στήθεσσι χιτῶνα | 
οἴνου ἀποβλύζων ἐν νηπιέῃ ἀλεγεινῇ. Up to the time of the present effort, I 
find no trace of an attempt to mend the text. 

The conjecture that I wish to offer finds its chief support in a line of 
Herondas. In his Unters. zu d. Mim. d. Herondas, Otto Crusius compares 
Bacchides 433 (434) with Herondas iii. 89, where Lampriscus says of the 
schoolboy whom he has been flogging: ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶν ὕδρης ποικιλώτερος πολλῷ. 
In this place, and in the editio minor (1908) Crusius quotes Ps. Diog. 372.669 
(also in Suidas): ποικιλώτερος ὕδρας" ἐπὶ (τῶν δολερῶν), ἧἦτοι θαυμαζομένων. 
Rejecting δολερῶν as meaningless, Crusius interprets the second explanation 
as a reference to the startling variegated skin of the water-snake; for this 
meaning of ποικίλος Crusius compares Alexis 110 Καὶ, ἐποίησά τ᾽ αὐτὸ ποικι- 
Awrepov ταὦ.} In Bacchides 434 8, simple change makes the line exactly 
parallel to Herondas iii. 89, and suits Crusius’ interpretation of the latter 
passage. I would read Bacch. 434 “‘fieret corium tam maculosum quamst 
natricis pallium,”—‘ your hide would become as spotted as is the coat of the 
water-snake.’’ While not cited for Plautus, natriz (ὕδρα) is an early word; 
ef. Lucil. 72 Marx, where the word is used of a whip (cf. English “‘bull- 
snake’’), with a side glance at its usual significance, and Cic. Ac. ii. 38, “cur 
deus tantam vim natricum viperarumque fecerit. Naétriz occurs also in 
Luc. 9. 720, natriz violator aguae, in Suet. Calig. 11, and is frequent in the 
glosses; cf.C.G.L.8.v. A difficulty may be felt in the use of pallium to mean 
a serpent’s skin or slough, but Greek χιτών is apparently so used in the some- 
what confused passage Eur. J.T. 288, 4 (δράκων) δ᾽ ἐκ χιτώνων πῦρ πνέουσα 
καὶ φόνον. Latin tunica and Greek χιτών are used frequently of various other 
sorts of skins or membranes. The paleographical point involved in this 
change is covered in the examples cited by Lindsay, Introduction to Latin 
Textual Emendation, p. 84; for the confusion of a and wu Lindsay here cites 
Bacch. 293, turbare for tardare; Mul. 1187, attubeat for ut tubeat; to these 
may be added Bacch. 208, eum for eam. 


Keira PRESTON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1 Meister, Die Mimtamben des Herodas (1893), follows Crusius with a reference 
to Hesychius: ἥρως ποικίλος ἐπὶ τῶν μεμαστιγωμένων. 4 ὄφεις. Nairn on Herondas 
iii, 89 seems to be in error in stressing the δολερῶν and translating ὕδρης ποικιλώτερος 
‘‘With more tricks than a hydra.”’ 
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STRABO i. 4. 6 

6. Παραμνθούμενος δ᾽ ἐπὶ πλέον, ὅτι κατὰ φύσιν ἐστὶ τὸ ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς ἐπὶ 
δύσιν διάστημα μεῖζον λέγειν, κατὰ φύσιν φησὶν εἶναι ἀπὸ τῆς ἕω πρὸς τὴν ἑσπέ- 
ραν μακροτέραν εἶναι τὴν οἰκουμένην, καθάπερ εἰρήκαμεν ὡς οἱ μαθηματικοί, φησί, 
κύκλον συνάπτειν, συμβάλλουσαν αὐτὴν ἑαυτῇ ὥστ᾽, εἰ μὴ τὸ μέγεθος τοῦ ᾿Ατ- 
λαντικοῦ πελάγους ἐκώλνε, κἂν πλεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκ τῆς TBypias εἰς τὴν Ἰνδικὴν διὰ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ παραλλήλου, τὸ λοιπὸν μέρος παρὰ τὸ λεχθὲν διάστημα ὑπὲρ τὸ τρίτον 
μέρος ὃν τοῦ ὅλου κύκλου, εἴπερ ὁ δι᾽ ᾿Αθηνῶν ἐλάττων ἐστὶν εἴκοσι μυριάδων, 
ὅπου πεποιήμεθα τὸν εἰρημένον σταδιασμὸν ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰνδικῆς εἰς τὴν Ἰβηρών. 
οὐδὲ ταῦτα οὖν εὖ λέγει. οὗτος γὰρ ὃ λόγος περὶ μὲν τῆς εὐκράτου καὶ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
ζώνης λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν κατὰ τοὺς μαθηματικούς, ἧς μέρος ἡ οἰκουμένη ἐστί, περὶ δὲ τῆς 
οἰκουμένης---καλοῦμεν γὰρ οἰκουμένην ἣν οἰκοῦμεν καὶ γνωρίζομεν᾽ ἐνδέχεται δὲ 
ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ εὐκράτῳ ζώνῃ καὶ δὺο οἰκουμένας εἶναι ἣ καὶ πλείους, καὶ μάλιστα 
ἐγγὺς τοῦ δι’ ᾿Αθηνῶν κύκλον τοῦ διὰ τοῦ ᾿Ατλαντικοῦ πελάγους γραφομένου. 
πάλιν δὲ ἐπιμένων τῇ περὶ τοῦ σφαιροειδῆ τὴν γὴν εἶναι ἀποδείξει τῆς αὐτῆς ἐπιτι- 
μήσεως ἂν τυγχάνοι. ὡς δ᾽ αὕτως καὶ πρὸς τὸν Ὅμηρον οὐ παύεται περὶ τῶν 
αὐτῶν διαφερόμενος ἢ 

In this passage the commentators and translators assume lacunae, 
though there is no sign of a lacuna in the manuscripts. The emendations 
run all the way from brief ones to rather extensive exercises in Greek prose 
composition; and the German, French, and English translators do similar 
violence to the original in their several versions. 

Corais inserts καί before ὡς of μαθηματικοί; Kramer indicates a large 
lacuna at that point, and conjectures as follows: τὴν yap εὔκρατον καὶ καθ᾽ 
ἡμᾶς ζώνην μακροτέραν εἶναι καὶ αὑτὴν καί; Groskurd conjectures the following 
before καθάπερ εἰρήκαμεν: μέρος γὰρ εἶναι τῆς εὐκράτου, ἣ περιτρέχει ἅπασαν 
τὴν γῆν, τὸ λοιπὸν δὲ τὴν ἔξω θάλατταν καὶ ταύτην σύρρουν εἶναι, and he adopts 
the καί of Corais; Forbiger, Miller-Diibner, Tardieu, and Meineke assume 
a lacuna before ὡς, as did Kramer. Corais and the others read φασί for 
φησί after μαθηματικοί---ἃ, correction made by Siebenkees from a conjecture 
of Casaubon. 

Again, Casaubon, Siebenkees, and Groskurd assume a still more serious 
lacuna after "I8npiav. Groskurd conjectures (and translates) the following: 
ὥσπερ οὖν ὅλη ἡ εὔκρατος κατὰ μῆκος ἀπὸ τῆς ἕω πρὸς τὴν ἑσπέραν πολὺ μείζων 
τοῦ πλάτους ἐστί, οὕτω κατὰ φύσιν καὶ τὴν οἰκουμένην, τήν τε καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ εἴ 
τινες ἄλλαι ἴσως εἰσίν, ὡς μέρος οὖσαν ὅλου τοῦ κύκλου. μακροτέραν εἶναι δεῖν ἀπὸ 
τῆς ἀνατολῆς ἐπὶ δύσιν. 

Still again, all but Corais assume a lacuna after οἰκουμένης, Casaubon 
conjecturing οὐκέτι, Kramer, οὐκ ἐξ ἴσης, and Groskurd, χωρὶς τοῦ μὴ ἀκολου- 
θεῖν, ὅτι καὶ αὕτη μακροτέρα ἐστί, τῷ γεωγράφῳ γε ἀποχρᾷ τὸ σχῆμα καὶ μέγεθος 
εἰπᾶν, συμπαραδηλοῦντι καὶ τὸ ποῖόν τι καὶ πόσον μέρος τῆς ὅλης γῆς ἐστι᾿ 

1 Οἵ. the writer’s text and translation, The Geography of Strabo (London, 1916), I, 
240-43 (‘‘Loeb Classical Library”’). 
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Corais, however, would partially solve the difficulty by merely casting sus- 
picion upon the δέ after ἐνδέχεται. 

The trouble in the first instance cited has been brought about apparently 
by a misunderstanding as to the subject of εἰρήκαμεν. Strabo is not referring 
to himself as the subject, and hence it will not be necessary to search for 
some previous statement of his, and then, after failing to find such 8, state- 
ment, to insert one to suit the requirements. The verb is a quotation from 
Eratosthenes, and Eratosthenes is the subject, as is surely the case with 
πεποιήμεθα below; that is, Eratosthenes is quoted by Strabo as repeating 
a mathematical statement he had already made before. Strabo often taunts 
Kratosthenes with branching off into matters foreign to the subject im- 
mediately in hand, and with repeating himself (cf. §1 above and the 
concluding sentences of the present paragraph). It suffices, then, to assume 
that καί has fallen out before καθάπερ, either through misunderstanding or 
inadvertence. Then, too, φησί should stand without emendation, since 
it is needed in order to account nicely for the subject of εἰρήκαμεν; and φασι 
is not necessary at all—in fact, Strabo often omits the verb after ὡς (e.g., 
i, 2. 27). 

It is purely gratuitous to assume a lacuna after ‘I8npiav. In the whole 
paragraph Strabo is dismissing as rapidly as possible, even abruptly, what 
he regards as Eratosthenes’ side issues, and surely he would avoid laying 
himself open to the charge he has brought against Eratosthenes. 

As regards the obvious break after οἰκουμένης, it seems to be a perfectly 
natural anacolouthon, which forms a suitable climax to Strabo’s impatience. 
This impatience, or captiousness, stands out from the first word of the para- 
graph (παραμυθούμενος); and the last two sentences show the same thing. 
In short, Strabo does not object to an elaborate discussion of the temperate 
zone, or of a theoretical ‘“‘inhabited world’’—he himself may discuss the 
same subject at the proper time—but when a man professes to apply the 
principles of mathematics to the inhabited world he must discuss its dimen- 
sions, etc., in the practical sense of the term “inhabited world.” But 
Eratosthenes’ discussion is professedly theoretical; and his emphasis is 
upon xara φύσιν; and theoretically he was right (compare Aristotle’s dis- 
cussion of the point, Meteorologica ii. 5. 13) in making the natural limits of 
the breadth of the inhabited world the frigid and torrid zones, and in 
making the natural limits of the length of it lie in a parallel of latitude. 
The dimensions of the known inhabited world were, to Eratosthenes, 38,000 
by 77,800 stadia; but theoretically, 38,000 by about 200,000 stadia. 

There is one other moot point in our passage—in the clause εἴπερ... .. 
μυριάδων. Groskurd inserts οὐκ before ἐλάττων and emends εἴπερ to καίπερ; 
Forbiger retains εἴπερ but accepts οὐκ, and so Meineke. 

If we assume that Eratosthenes’ distance from the equator to the southern 
limit of the inhabited world is 8,300 stadia—and this is obviously the assump- 
tion of C. Miiller, Groskurd, and Forbiger when they place the parallel of 
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Athens at 25,450 stadia north of the equator—then, by trigonometry, the 
text here contains an inaccurate statement. Counting Eratosthenes’ 
degree at 700 stadia, the parallel in question would thus lie at 36° 21’ 254” 
latitude, and the circumference of the parallel would figure out to be 202,945 
stadia. But among the many meridian distances ascribed by Strabo to 
Eratosthenes, there is no reference to Eratosthenes’ distance from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world; and none of the ancient astro- 
nomical writers, I believe, quote Eratosthenes on this point, though Ptolemy 
makes a statement from which one might compute that Eratosthenes’ dis- 
tance in this case was 8,300. Ptolemy says: ‘‘[The arc between the tropics 
is between 479° and 472°], δι’ οὗ συνάγεται σχεδὸν ὁ αὐτὸς λόγος τῷ τοῦ "Epa- 
τοσθένους ᾧ καὶ Ἵππαρχος συνεχρήσατο. γίνεται γὰρ τοιούτων ἡ μεταξὺ τῶν 
τροπικῶν ἰα ἔγγιστα, οἵων ἐστὶν ὁ μεσημβρινὸς πγ Theon in commenting 
on this passage of Ptolemy rightly censures Hipparchus because he followed 
Eratosthenes in regarding the arc as equal in length to 44 of the equator,” 
ὡς ἀκριβῶς εἰλημμένῳ. It seems rash, then, to take a rough estimate about 
one thing, apply it rigorously to another thing, and then, when a compara- 
tively slight discrepancy is found, alter the text accordingly. In fact, most 
of Eratosthenes’ work was professedly on large lines: for practical purposes 
he regards the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea as being in one 
line; the parallel that passes through Rhodes (whether island or city he 
does not say) also passes through Athens, though he admits that Athens is 
400 stadia north of Rhodes (ii. 1. 35); he regards Meroé, Syene, Alexandria, 
and Rhodes as being upon the same meridian—though, of course, the actual 
distances between them would be represented by: the hypotenuses of right- 
angled triangles; and both Hipparchus and Strabo exposed glaring errors 
of his in numbers of specific cases (see, e.g., i. 1.40). Again, it is not unlikely 
that in the case in hand he applied a system of corrections sufficient to throw 
his result below 200,000; or it may be that he was echoing a current belief 
among the mathematicians (as εἴπερ might imply). 

As to the emendations that have been made, Groskurd is at least con- 
sistent, in that he not only inserts οὐκ, but also emends εἴπερ to καίπερ. 
Thus the sense is good. But merely to insert οὐκ does not help matters; 
for there would be no point in saying that 77,800 stadia (Eratosthenes’ 
length of the inhabited world) is more than a third of the whole parallel, 
“if it be true that that circle is not less than 200,000 stadia.” If the only 
condition be that it is not less than 200,000, then it might be far more than 
three times 77,800! 

Left as it stands, the clause makes good sense; and the fact that Eratos- 
thenes leaves himself a considerable margin to spare, in his 77,800 stadia, 
only strengthens his comparison. 

Horace L. ΦΟΝΕΒ 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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NOTE ON DIOGENES LAERTIUS ix. 108 
The received texts accessible to me read: τέλος δὲ of σκεπτικοί φασι τὴν 


ἐποχὴν 7) σκιᾶς τρόπον ἐπακολουθεῖ ἡ ἀταραξία... . ovre yap τάδ᾽ ἑλούμεθα ἣ 
ταῦτα φευξόμεθα ὅσα περὶ ἡμᾶς ἐστι τὰ δ᾽ ὅσα περὶ ἡμᾶς οὐκ ἔστιν ἀλλὰ κατ᾽ 
ἀνάγκην, οὐ δυνάμεθα φυγεῖν. 


For περὶ ἡμᾶς we should, I think, substitute in this passage παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς, 
which is the regular phrase employed in ethical discussions of the things in 
our power and in debates on the freedom of the will. Cf. παρ᾽ αὐτὰς, Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis, Suppl. Berlin, II, ii, 61. Still morecommon of course is 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν; but wept ἡμᾶς I think will hardly admit the meaning. It would 
rather contrast our immediate concerns or intimate qualities with ra ἐκτός; 
ef. Sextus Empiricus, Πρὸς Aoyexovs; A 176, καὶ τῶν περὶ αὐτὸν λαμβάνει 
φαντασίαν καὶ τῶν ἐκτός. 

For the contrast with necessity cf. Aetius Plac. 1. 27. 8; Πλάτων ἐγκρίνει 
μὲν τὴν εἱμαρμένην .... συνεισάγει δὲ καὶ τὴν παρ᾽ ἡμᾶς αἰτίαν; Sextus 
Empiricus Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 29, ἀλλ᾽ ὀχλεῖσθαί φαμεν ὗπο τῶν κατηναγκασμένων, 
in contrast to τοῖς δοξαστοῖς, which he takes for granted are in our power; 
Plutarch De comm. not. 1071a, τὸ πάντα τὰ παρ᾽ ἑαντὸν ποιεῖν; De Store. 
repugn. 1041d, καὶ πᾶς ἁμαρτάνων wap’ ἑαντὸν ἁμαρτάνει; Stobaeus Eclog. i. 
7. p. 95. 24 W, νομίζειν τὸν ἡμαρτηκότα μὴ παρ᾽ αὑτὸν ἡμαρτηκέναι. In Plu-— 
tarch De Stoic. repugn. 1044 A we should perhaps emend ὅσα δὲ πρὸς ἑαυτοὺς 
to παρ᾽ éavrovs, for ra παρ᾽ αὐτόν is used in the same argument a few lines 
below. 

Examples of this use of παρά might be multiplied indefinitely. The con- 
struction is inadequately treated in Liddell and Scott and in Kthhner-Gerth, 
II, 1, 518. Its force is sometimes missed as, e.g., in Julian Or. 224B; cf. 


Class. Phil. supra, X, 231. 
PauL SHOREY 


NOTE ON PLATO Rep. 587 C-E 


When Plato calculates that a King is 729 times happier than a Tyrant, 
he “18 only playing with numbers and must not be taken too seriously” 
(J. and C.). “The actual calculations are inspired by a desire to reach 
the total 729” (Adam). Yet, serious or not, Plato must have intended to 
give his calculations a semblance of plausibility, sufficient at least to carry 
his hearers with him. He has left us moderns a little puzzled. Two ques- 
tions thrust themselves upon us: Why does Plato cube the 9? What is the 
meaning of ἐπίπεδον and the relation of the statement in which it occurs 
to what precedes and follows? 

I need not point out the assumptions that Plato makes in order to reach 
the conclusion that the King and the Tyrant are distant from True Pleasure 
in the proportion of 1 to 9. We are content that the assumption be made, 
provided that we see how the thing is done. Plato is playing with words 
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that have a technical mathematical meaning. Even in untechnical language 
μέσον is the “middle space” or the ‘middle point.” Plato takes it to mean 
‘half-way between,’”’ when we expect it to mean simply “in between.” 
ἀπόστασις was the mathematical term for the interval ina proportion. Itis 
so used by Plato in Tim. 43 D, probably so in Rep. 546 B, and in 587 E the 
phrase τὸν δὲ τύραννον ἀνιαρότερον τῇ αὐτῇ ταύτῃ ἀποστάσει is translated ‘the 
Tyrant lives more painfully than the King in the same proportion” (D. and V.). 
It is probable, then, that ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀλιγαρχικοῦ τρίτος ὃ τύραννος ἀφειστήκει in 
mathematical language meant “‘the ratio οὗ Oligarch to Tyrant is one-third,’ 
i.e., with reference to distance from True Pleasure. 


1. WHY DOES PLATO CUBE THE 9? 

On this Adam has the following note: 

What motive induced Plato to cube the distance? Was it something purely 
fanciful, e.g., ‘‘in order to gauge the depth of the tyrant’s misery’’ (J. and C.), 
or because the king and the tyrant are themselves solid creatures? I think not. 
He probably intended to suggest that ‘‘the degradation proceeds by increasingly 
wide intervals’ (Bosanquet), but the actual calculations are inspired by a desire 
to reach the total 729. 

This summary reveals one fundamental error in previous interpretations. 
The distance of the Tyrant from True Pleasure is not cubed. The final 
expression for the distance is τριπλασίου dpa τριπλάσιον ἀριθμῷ ἀληθοῦς ἡδονῆς 
ἀφέστηκεν τύραννος. The next sentence refers to the εἴδωλον, not to the dis- 
tance, and the following ἀπόστασιν ὅσην ἀφεστηκώς refers to a ratio not 
intended to be thought of as linear distance. 

The fact that the King and the Tyrant are “solid creatures’’ is important, 
but it is not in itself sufficient to explain the cubing. The additional light 
that is needed is to be found in the proper interpretation of the word εἴδωλον, 
“image” or “shadow.” Let us represent the misery of the King by a stick 
one foot long. The King is not at the point of True Pleasure (cf. πλεῖστον 
δὴ ἀληθοῦς ἡδονῆς καὶ οἰκείας ὃ τύραννος ἀφεστήξει, ὁ δὲ [βασιλεὺς] ὀλίγιστον) ; 
we can measure his misery. Now suppose this stick to cast a shadow nine 
feet long upon a wall parallel to the plane of the stick. This nine-foot shadow 
will represent the misery of the Tyrant in linear measure (xara τὸν τοῦ μήκους 
ἀριθμόν). But there is no reason why we should not take, as the unit of 
measurement representing King-misery, a board one foot square. This, held 
parallel to the wall at the same distance, will cast a shadow that is 9X9=81 
square feet. Then Tyrant-misery: King-misery ΞΞ 81:1 ὑπ square measure, or 
reckoning xara δύναμιν. Finally, since the King is a solid creature, let us 
represent his misery by a regular cube, 1X11 ft., which, if properly held, 
will cast upon the wall a shadow that suggests a cube 9X 9X 9=729 cubic feet. 
Thus, reckoning xara τρίτην αὔξην, King-misery:Tyrant-misery=1:729. If 
this explanation is correct, we need not, with Adam, ask, “What motive 
induced Plato to cube the distance?”’ It is, indeed, impossible to conceive 
an adequate motive, so long as we have in mind the idea of linear distance. 
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2. WHAT IS THE MEANING OF ἐπύτεδον ἢ 


ἐπίπεδον commonly means a “plane surface” (cf. Rep. 528 Ὁ), but: we are 
told that the Greeks gave to ἀριθμοί “‘numbers,”’ the name ἐπίπεδοι when 
they were the product of two numbers: 6, being 2X3, is ἐπίπεδος. Plato 
has ἐπίπεδος ἀριθμός in Theaet. 148 A. Based upon this distinction there 
are two interpretations of this part of our passage. Schneider finds the 
ratio 1:9 in the sentence τριπλασίου dpa, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τριπλάσιον ἀριθμῷ ἀληθοῦς 
ἡδονῆς ἀφέστηκεν τύραννος. In the next sentence, ἐπίπεδον dp’, ἔφην, ὡς 
ἔοικεν, τὸ εἴδωλον κατὰ τὸν τοῦ μήκους ἀριθμὸν ἡδονῆς τυραννικῆς ἂν εἴη, Giving to 
ἐπίπεδον its ordinary meaning of a “plane surface”’ or “square,’’ he gets the 
squaring of the 9, and the ratio 1:81. Then, taking δύναμιν as power and 
τρίτην αὔξην as explanatory of δύναμιν, he reaches the cubing of the 9 and the 
ratio 1:729. This interpretation has the advantage of making the three 
sentences describe in succession the three ratios, and, particularly, of giving 
a comprehensible idea to ἐπίπεδον. Moreover, the explanation of the whole 
sentence ἐπίπεδον... . εἴη may be defended with some success by compari- 
son with Theaet. 148 A. On the other hand, Adam and others claim that 
κατὰ τὸν τοῦ μήκους ἀριθμόν and xara δύναμιν καὶ τρίτην αὔξην give us the 
natural succession linear measure, square measure, and cubic measure. The 
claim has great weight, but in this case the sentence ἐπίπεδον... εἴη 
seems to carry us no farther than the preceding. In fact, it only puzzles us, 
for what sense is there in “the shadow of tyrannical pleasure in linear 
measure would be a square [number 7] ἢ Adam remarks: 

The whole sentence is, I believe, only a way of saying that, if the tyrant is 
3X3 degrees distant from true pleasure, his εἴδωλον of pleasure’ may be repre- 
sented by 9. The use of the mathematical term ἐπίπεδον has a playful effect, 
both in itself and also because it sounds wilful and eccentric to express a number 
of one “increase” (τὸν τοῦ μήκους ἀριθμόν) in terms of two. 

I believe that the explanation of the passage can be reached by empha- 
sizing the distinction of the distance and the shadow, as under 1 above. 
But, to make myself clear, I shall have to make use of a geometrical figure. 


Cc 


ABC is an isosceles triangle, with AD perpendicular to BC. EF and 
GH are parallel to BC. Then, if AM is 4 AD, it follows that EF is 4 BC; 
and if AO is ΑΜ, GH is} EF and} BC. That is, the vertical lines are pro- 
portional to their distances from A. Or, if A is the position of True Pleasure, 
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AO, AM, AD the respective distances from True Pleasure of King, Oligarch, 
Tyrant, and GH, EF, BC the respective shadows of King, Oligarch, Tyrant, 
the length of the shadows varies in proportion to the distances. Conse- 
quently, after Plato has drawn the conclusion (dpa) that ‘“‘the Tyrant is, 
numerically, thrice three times removed from True Pleasure,” he goes on to 
draw the conclusion (dpa) that the length of the shadow representing tyran- 
nical pleasure is proportionally great, just as, above, the statement ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ὀλιγαρχικοῦ τρίτος που ὁ τύραννος ἀφειστήκει is followed by the statement 
οὐκοῦν καὶ ἡδονῆς τρίτῳ εἰδώλῳ πρὸς ἀλήθειαν dw’ ἐκείνον ξυνοικοῖ dv. Now the 
sentence τριπλασίου ἄρα τριπλάσιον ἀριθμῷ ἀληθοῦς ἡδονῆς ἀφέστηκεν τύραννος, 
as a, conclusion from what precedes, really implies the following: ‘‘If we call 
the King’s distance from True Pleasure 1 and the Oligarch’s, therefore, 3, the 
Tyrant’s is 3X3, or the square of the Oligarch’s distance.”’ Similarly the 
sentence éxixedov dp’, ἔφην, ὡς ἔοικεν, τὸ εἴδωλον κατὰ τὸν τοῦ μήκους ἀριθμὸν 
ἡδονῆς τυραννικῆς ἂν εἴη, given its full expression, means: ‘Consequently, if, 
in regard to length, we call the King’s shadow 1, and the Oligarch’s, therefore, 
3, the Tyrant’s shadow would be the square of the Oligarch’s.” With a 
square unit for the King’s shadow the Oligarch’s becomes 3X3=9, and the 
Tyrant’s the square of that, 9x9=81. With a cubic unit for the King’s 
shadow, the Oligarch’s becomes 3X3X3=27, and the Tyrant’s again the 
square of that, 2727=729 (=9X9x9). 
A. G. Larrp 
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Patriotic Poetry, Greek and English. By W. Ruys Roserts. Lon- 
don: Murray, 1916. Pp. viii+143. 33s. 6d. 


The eternal consolations of the classics! The French poet who mingles 
his memories of the “Parthenon in ruins on its rock’’ with his threnos for 
Rheims, von Wilamowitz consoling the mothers of Berlin by his beautiful 
lecture on Greek heroes, the English scholar who revives the patriotic sym- 
bolism of St. Crispin’s Day by appeals to Homer’s “‘one best omen” and 
Aeschylus’ song of the Greeks at Salamis—all seek to purify suffering and 
temper resolution by associating them with the one common source of ideal- 
istic inspiration that remains to distracted Europe. To scrutinize too 
closely even fanciful and far-fetched analogies that ease the heart a little 
would ill become the secure onlooker who can only divine the agony and the’ 
suspense of which these things are a momentary anodyne. The study of 
the classics which we fondly deemed the commune vinculum of European 
culture and which we must try to preserve as a possible neutral territory 
for the meeting of minds at least, in expectation of the not too far-off divine 
event of the reconciliation of hearts—the study of the classics does not wholly 
forfeit its appeasing power even in these effusions. Despite occasional 
inevitable petulant outbursts, our “literature” has been freer than almost 
any other in the past two years from the temper of unqualified and uncom- 
promising negation and hatred. The classic muse “belongs to other poli- 
tics’’ and lends herself unwillingly to inhuman judgments and the expression 
of irreparable estrangements, still murmuring with Antigone: 

οὗτοι συνέχθειν ἀλλὰ συμφιλεῖν ἔφυν, 
Nicht mitzuhassen, mitzulieben bin ich da; 
Or with Oedipus, in Arnold’s paraphrase, 
How many precious feelings of man’s heart, 
How many loves, how many gratitudes 
The changeful years wear out and see expire. 
Shall they not wear one hatred out as well? 

Dr. Roberts properly aims to quicken the pulse of English patriotism 
in his auditors. But the patriotism which he chiefly celebrates is that which 
Emerson says all men can understand, that of the Persian poet when he 
avers that for him the very nightingales sing old Persian, that of Odysseus 

οὗτοι éywye 
ἧς γαίης δύναμαι γλυκερώτερον ἄλλο ἰδέσθαι, 
469 
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that of the innocent inscription on the little Rhodian vase of the Metro- 
politan Museum KAAAISTA TAX HABPASIA HOS EMIN AOKEI. 
This brief notice is not a review, still less a critical censure, but only an 
announcement of Dr. Roberts’ attractive little volume. The original lec- 
ture, based on a comparison of Henry V and the Persae, has been expanded 
by supplementary notes into a discursive and extremely readable repertory 
of Greek and modern utterances, not only on the main theme of patriotism, 
but on the ideas and ideals of national unity, religion, peace, progress, 
humanity, and the love of the mother land. It will admirably serve its 
purpose as a compendium of references on these topics and of suggestions 
and stimulus for further reading. It appeals both to the classicist and the 


general reader. 
PauL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Roman Imperialism. By TENNEY FRANK. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. Pp. xiiit+365. $2.50. 


In the first sentence of his Preface the author says: ‘‘My purpose in the 
following pages has been to analyze, so far as the fragmentary sources permit, 
the precise influences that urged the Roman republic toward territorial 
expansion’; and his conception of the character of these influences is made 
clear in passages like these: ‘Thus the long history of Roman expansion, 
which had from the beginning rested upon defensive rather than aggressive 
tactics, ended in a policy of seclusion and self-defense” (p. 356); “‘Up to his 
[Pompey’s] day, expansion that was in any sense intentional had been merely 
sporadic and unsupported by any definite policy” (p. 324); ‘‘If therefore 
we hope to understand the groping, stumbling, accidental expansion of Rome, 
we must rid ourselves of anachronistic generalizations and remote causes and 
look instead for the specific accidents that led the nation unwittingly from 
one contest to another until to her own surprise Rome was mistress of the 
Mediterranean” (Ὁ. 120). In other words, the author’s purpose is to combat 
the ordinary view that Rome reached out after territory and sovereignty, 
partly for political reasons and partly because of the pressure of economic 
forces. His starting-point is his conception of ius fetvale, imbedded in mos 
maiorum, and its function in early Roman history (cf. Professor Frank in this 
journal, 1912, pp. 335 ff.), according to which ‘‘ war was considered justifi- 
able only on the score of an unjust act” (p. 8), and ‘Roman mos mavorum 
did not recognize the right of aggression or a desire for more territory as just 
causes of war”’ (p. 9). He also says ‘‘That the institution was observed in 
good faith for centuries there can be little doubt” (p. 9), and he carries his 
belief in its validity so far as to write: ‘‘There seems to be no foundation 
for the frequently repeated generalization that in ancient times the normal 
international status was that of hostility” (p. 12). With this principle 
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as a guide, the author’s method is to examine carefully each successive step 
in Rome’s territorial expansion and determine if possible the influences that 
brought about action. 

One weakness in this method is suggested in the opening sentence of the 
Preface, quoted above, namely, the difficulty of disengaging ‘‘ precise influ- 
ences’’ from “fragmentary sources.” To discover the motives of national 
action would not be easy even if the sources were complete and not colored by 
the prejudices and predilections which belong to all Roman historians. To 
the probable errors that are due to the character of these sources must be 
added the possibility of a mistaken conception of the scope and binding 
force of ius fetiale, and therefore we must emphasize the necessity of caution 
in accepting the results of such a method. Rightly or wrongly, the reviewer 
has not yet been convinced by Professor Frank’s arguments that tus fetiale 
determined so completely the action of the Romans that “the first instance, 
so far as we know, of Rome’s departure from the intents and purposes of 
the fetial institution’ did not occur until 282 B.c. (p. 65). 

In his treatment of successive periods and individual occurrences the 
author exhibits learning, clarity of statement, and enthusiasm for his task, 
and to his conclusions in each case the reader will give as much weight as 
. they seem to deserve after allowance has been made for the frequent insuffi- 
ciency of data and the attitude of the interpreter. Great credit is due to 
Professor Frank for making it very clear that there is no evidence whatever 
for some of those views that have been accepted without question. The 
book itself is controversial, and it is of course impossible to enter into the 
discussion of disputed points within the limits of a review. The reviewer 
hopes that he will not be thought hypercritical in drawing attention to 
a certain amount of inconsistency that appears from time to time if the 
author’s words are to be taken in their natural and ordinary sense. He 
writes: ‘‘The importance of the circumstance [i.e., the acquisition of Veian 
territory] for the question of Roman imperialism lies in the fact that in the 
future it was usually the democratic element that favored a policy of expan- 
sion”’ (p. 21), and “‘shortly after 367 . . . . a policy of expansion set in, a 
policy doubtless to be explained by the new democratic influences at work in 
Rome” (p. 24). If it is right to speak of a policy of expansion as a part of the 
democratic movement in the fourth century B.c., it is hardly just to say 
later, ‘‘Up to his [Pompey’s] day expansion that was in any sense intentional 
had been merely sporadic and unsupported by any definite policy” (p. 324), 
unless unusual and unexpected emphasis is to be laid on “‘definite.’”’ So, 
too, in connection with the alliance between Rome and Capua in 343 we 
read: “What could have induced the Romans to form entangling alliances so 
far afield it is difficult to comprehend”’ (p. 31), but not if the germ of an 
expansionist policy had penetrated even a little way into the democratic 
consciousness. The result of the dissolution of the Latin League was ‘‘the 
political reorganization of the defeated allies by some farsighted statesman, 
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who, for the first time in history, showed how a republican city-state might 
build a world-empire, and thus shaped a policy that endured for centuries”’ 
(p. 33). Now if any farsighted statesman in 338 had visions of a world- 
empire he must have entertained imperialistic ideas of some sort, and not 
indeed alone, for he must have counted on a certain amount of political 
sympathy. It is much more probable that the development of the relation- 
ship between Rome and the Latin cities was the result of moving along the 
line of least resistance, and of an endeavor to achieve certain essential 
objects quickly and naturally, or, as the author himeelf says, “the free Roman 
people stumbled on falteringly and unwittingly into ever-increasing domin- 
ion” (p. 358). Again, Professor Frank says, ‘“‘In the year 242 then Rome 
secured her first subject province and set out on the devious road of imperial- 
ism” (p. 93), a passage that seems to contradict those quoted above from 
pp. 21, 24 about a democratic policy of expansion, and that from p. 324 to 
the effect that there was no such thing before Pompey. 

With some of the author’s interpretations of conditions issue may fairly 
be taken, e.g., ‘The fact that in 383-382 two Latin colonies, Sutrium and 
Nepet, were planted north of Rome’s newly acquired Veian lands seems to 
prove that Rome at that time was willing to let herself be completely sur- 
rounded by Latin communities, that in other words she had no idea of ever 
extending her own territory farther” (p. 24), and ‘But it can be laid down as 
a general rule that Rome studiously kept ‘hands off’ beyond the Tiber after 
the fall of Veii” (p. 53). Apparently the reader is to believe that Rome 
took but a languid interest in the founding of Sutrium and Nepete, and that 
their existence was on the whole a hindrance to her own expansion. But 
surely by 383 there could have been no illusions in Rome as to her own 
real position in the Latin League and the true meaning and object of these 
two powerful colonies in the heart of southern Etruria. 

Exception must certainly be taken to the statement that there were in 
Rome in 290 “no statues and no paintings except for the few treasures 
brought as booty from Etruscan cities’ (p. 59), and a few pages farther 
on (p. 64) there is introduced as evidence “8 statue at Rome erected by 
Thurians in honor of the plebeian tribune, Aelius, who had secured the 
passage of the plebiscite which relieved Thurii of siege.”’ This is supposed 
to have occurred in 285, and our only authority is Pliny (xxxiv. 32: “‘publice 
autem ab exteris posita est Romae C. Aelio tribuno plebis, lege perlata in 
Sthennium Statilium Lucanum qui Thurinos bis infestaverat; ob id Aelium 
Thurini statua et corona aurea donarunt”’). Of this Professor Frank says: 
‘‘Pliny often employs worthless sources, but in this case his source drew 
its information from the inscription on a statue which remained in full view 
in the Roman Forum”’ (p. 82). It is not certain that the statue was in the 
Forum, and if Pliny is to be believed here, why reject similar testimony 
in the passage immediately preceding about other much older statues? 
The existence of this statue of Aelius has been used by other historians (e.g., 
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Pais) as evidence for the theory that the senate rejected the treaty with 
Thurii, and that the plebs “having just attained full legislative rights in 287 
took matters into its own hands and voted for the alliance.” Now this 
may be true, but it is equally possible, so far as our information goes, and in 
some ways more probable, that while the majority of the senate opposed 
the alliance, an ambitious and imperialistic minority secured the action they 
desired through the agency of the tribune Aelius. 

On p. 130 is outlined what the author believes to have been the plan 
devised by the state to provide for the speedy development of waste terri- 
tory in Southern Italy after the war with Hannibal. This involved the mak- 
ing of large leaseholds for cattle and sheep ranches, with slave labor if free labor 
were not available. ‘‘The scheme was adopted and the terms made attract- 
ive. Leaseholds of five hundred acres—or even of a thousand acres if the 
contractor had two children—were offered, in order that all the land might 
soon be made productive.” Inanote (43, p. 136) he says: ‘This is of course 
the famous law which the annalists erroneously credited to the Licinus and 
Sextius of 366 B,c.,” and he repeats his own interpretation of it. In view 
of the great uncertainty and divergence of opinion about the Licinian legis- 
lation, it is not well to use a hypothetical explanation in the running text 
as the basis of a second elaborate hypothesis, in language that implies absolute 
certainty, and to give no hint of the real situation except in a note at the end 
of the chapter. | 

In the discussion of the circumstances under which war was declared on 
Philip of Macedon in 200, two objections to such action are emphasized: one 
the disinclination of the Roman people to undertake a new war, and the 
second the illegality of so doing, ‘‘for the people were not in a mood to invite 
the wrath of heaven by breaking the sacred injunctions of the tus fetiale’’ 
(p. 145). After describing, according to Livy, the consultation in the senate 
and the two references of the matter to the comitia, the author continues: 
‘Doubtless the senators who were experienced in diplomacy wished to break 
away from the old restrictions. But the fact remained that for a thousand 
years the Romans had acted on the belief that an infraction of the ius fetiale 
would bring a curse upon the state. Nevertheless, thé Macedonian prob- 
lem was referred to the fetial priests, and they were apparently influenced 
by the new school. They decided to disregard the vital distinction between 
societas and amicitia, and to extend for the present occasion the provisions 
of the tus fetiale over the amict”’ (p. 147); and in the note on this last sentence 
(19, p. 160), ‘‘We draw this inference from the fact that the phrase soctus et 
amicus displaces the legal term amicus.” The reader gathers from this 
presentation of the case that the decision of the fetials was vital, and that 
something is said in the sources about the motives that influenced them to 
take this momentous step. What Livy actually says is that, after the whole 
matter had been settled definitely and all proper solemnities observed, 
“‘consultique fetiales ab consule Sulpicio bellum quod indiceretur regi Philippo 
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utrum ipsi utique nuntiari iuberent, an satis esset in finibus regni quod 
proximum praesidium esset eo nuntiari, fetiales decreverunt utrum eorum 
fecisset recte facturum”’ (xxxi. 8). There is no indication that they were 
consulted about anything but the method of declaration, and no hint of 
any agitation in their breasts about the possible consequences. 

The interpretation of Rome’s action at the beginning of the first Punic 
war seems open to some criticism. After describing the previous conduct 
of the Mamertines in Messana, Professor Frank writes: ‘‘In 268 he [Hiero] 
gained a decisive victory over the Mamertines and was on the point of invest- 
ing Messana when the Carthaginians ... . ordered him to desist. The 
Carthaginians then placed a garrison in the city on the pretext that they 
wished to protect its independence from the encroachments of Hiero; but 
the Mamertines very evidently did not desire that kind of independence, and 
they secretly voted to induce the garrison to leave and to ask the Romans for 
a protecting guard. The garrison was accordingly disposed of, and an 
appeal was sent to Rome for an alliance and a detachment of troops’ (p. 88). 
We may pass over the unqualified assertion that the battle of the Longanus 
was fought in 268, although the date of this battle is hotly disputed and 
the sources are anything but definite, but there is a very distinct intimation 
that the garrison was disposed of first and that then overtures were made 
to Rome. This intimation is made still more definite by a remark on the 
next page: ‘‘Furthermore, when the Mamertines asked for aid, they were, 
so far as we know, autonomous, and Rome therefore would not have to 
break the old fetial rules in granting their request.’”’ On this statement 
there is a note (3, p. 107): “Both Polybius and Diodorus are obscure on this 
point. The only established fact is that there was no Punic garrison in 
Messana when the Romans arrived.”’ Now it is not possible to extract from 
the sources any justification for the position that no communication was had 
with Rome until the Carthaginian garrison had left the city, and the impres- 
sion made by Polybius’ narrative is not at all in accord with this interpreta- 
tion. If Dio’s account of Gaius Claudius’ exploits contains any truth—a 
matter very far from having been decided—the Carthaginian garrison was in 
the citadel when the Romans arrived. This is an essential point, for if, while 
having a Carthaginian garrison under treaty relations with Carthage, the 
Mamertines entered into communication with Rome, the latter would cer- 
tainly be acting contrary to what Professor Frank believes was her guiding 
principle in allowing any suggestions to be made against the interests of her 
ally, Carthage. 

Supposing, however, that the garrison was out and Messana could be 
called autonomous, how about the further analysis of the situation? ‘From 
the point of view of international practices and of previously existing treaties 
no serious objection could be raised. Since Rome was sovereign at Rhegium 
on the coast of Italy, less than two miles from Messana, her interests were 
as much involved in the place as those of either Carthage or Syracuse. 
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There were no treaties which forbade Rome to hold alliances in Sicily” 
(p. 88). This last statement is correct, for Polybius says so, but if our 
author’s generally expressed belief in Rome’s attitude is true, the idea that 
she was as much interested in Messana as Syracuse or Carthage can hardly 
be so. Polybius states distinctly (i. 7) that Rhegium had been given back 
unconditionally to the Rhegines in 270. Furthermore, how can it be said that 
in view of the relations existing between Rome, Carthage, Syracuse, and 
Messana a Roman alliance and garrison in Messana would be regarded as 
a friendly act by the other powers? It must be remembered that it was not a 
question merely of an alliance, but of armed protection against Carthage, a 
friend of Rome. 

On p. 89 we read: “‘On the score of respectability there could be no serious 
objection to an alliance with the Mamertines,” and in a note (3, p. 107), 
‘“‘Polybius apparently thinks it was unseemly for Rome to ally herself with a 
state founded by freebooters (iii. 26). In this he is only repeating one of the 
arguments of the aristocratic opposition to the war as he found it in Fabius 
(i. 10). I doubt not that some senators opposed the war on this ground, and 
the senatorial writers like Fabius could well afford to make much of an argu- 
ment so specious when later explaining their opposition.” Professor Frank 
seems to have overlooked what Diodorus (xxiii), quoting from an anti- 
Roman source, puts into the mouth of Hiero in his answer to the demands of 
Appius that Hiero and the Carthaginians raise the siege of Messana. ‘‘Hiero 
replied that the Mamertines were justly besieged, for they had caused rebel- 
lions in Gela and Camerina, and had seized Messana treacherously. More- 
over, the Romans ought not, while chattering about keeping their promise 
(πίστις), to protect murderers, especially murderers who had themselves 
broken their promises. If the Romans should undertake a war in behalf of 
these wretches, it would be evident to all men that they were making pity for 
those in danger an excuse for their own advantage, and that they were really 
aiming at the acquisition of Sicily.” 

There are a few infelicitous locutions which the reviewer hopes will be 
changed in the second edition: ‘‘dangered” (p. 39), ‘‘ Repulsion of the bar- 
barians”’ (p. 62), ““Schulten’s exemplary article” (p. 241), ‘‘petulant reign” 
(p. 243), ‘tributary ones” (Ὁ. 244), ‘‘speeches conserved by Gellius”’ (p. 248), 
‘‘most invaluable”’ (p. 258), “stolid Roman legions”’ (p. 264), ‘‘cumbersome 
army” (p. 265), ‘“‘evidence implies” (p. 58). Now and then a sentence 
shows haste or lack of revision, as, “‘The contract system of revenue collecting 
was a natural system in the ancient city-state of conducting any public busi- 
ness”’ (p. 248), “πο ulterior motive can be proved against Gracchus’”’ (p. 249), 
“inability to withhold covetous eyes from ‘the longing backward glance’”’ 
(p. 55). Twice the author uses Iber for Ebro (p. 124); he lends the weight 
of his authority to that dreadful English usage ‘‘Rostrum”’ (p. 55); and 
once (p. 273) he startles us with “‘Ptolemy the Corpulent”’! 
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Professor Frank is to be heartily congratulated on having written a very 
useful and interesting book, one that no student of Roman history can afford 
to neglect or fail to read with profit. If any chapters were to be selected for 
special commendation they would be viii-x, which deal with Philip and 
Antiochus, and chap xiv, on ‘‘Commercialism and Expansion.” 

S. B. P. : 


The Communings with Himself of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
Emperor of Rome, Together with His Speeches ari Sayings. A 
revised text and a translation into English by @. R. Haines. 
London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1916. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) Pp. xxxi+414. 

Mr. Haines has justified the bold enterprise of adding still another to the 
eight English versions of Marcus Aurelius described in his introduction. 
He is clearly a competent Grecian and he knows and loves his author, whom 
he defends with what, but for Mr. Bussell, I might deem superfluous zeal 
against the charges of pharisaism, love of fame, and persecution of the 
Christians. He cannot, of course, reproduce all the peculiarit/~ of Marcus 
Aurelius’ Greek, the abuse of adverbs and abstract neuters, the tech- 
nicalities of Stoicism. But he does render admirably the touc _. of wistful 
pathos, romantic sentiment, cosmic emotion, and high medits ive melan- 
choly that differentiate the imperial Stoic from the halting slave of Nicopolis, 
whose substantive teaching is hardly distinguishable from his. 

Apart from the charm of its style, the little volume will serve the con- 
venience of students by its sufficient bibliography, its excellent index, its 
pertinent footnotes on the text, the citations of parallel passages; and appen- 
dixes on the speeches and sayings of Marcus Aurelius, which collect the testi- 
mony of antiquity. I have observed only a few apparent inaccuracies. In 
iv. 24 πράξεις παρέλκουσαι is not “distracting actions,” but superfluous actions. 
In iv. 30 τροφὰς ras ἐκ τῶν μαθημάτων does not mean “1 get no living out of 
my learning.’”’ It is metaphorical, and, as the context shows, is an expression 
of the busy emperor’s complaint that he has no time to read and study. 
In v. 15 6 ἐλαττωτικὸς ἑαυτοῦ is not a “‘man who came short of his own stand- 
διὰ," but one who forbears his own advantage, takes less than he might. 
In viii. 2 μικρὸν καὶ τέθνηκα καὶ πάντ᾽ ἐκ μέσον, the rendering “And all that 
lies between is past”’ conveys, I think, a wrong suggestion. The phrase καὶ 
πάντ᾽ ἐκ μέσου, I think, is colloquial and means “And all is gone.” In ix. 3 
ὠστικῶς does not, I think, signify reluctance toward death, but the opposite 
fault of pushing and thrusting on to meet it. In Philostratus Vit. Soph. 
ii. 1, quoted on p. 366, the translator has missed the meaning of a technicality 
of Greek rhetoric. Philostratus relates that Herodes did not ‘‘schematize” 
his wrath against the emperor, as was to be expected of a man exercised in that 
form of rhetorical art, but assailed him openly: παρελθὼν yap καθίστατο és 
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διαβολὰς τοῦ αὐτοκράτορος οὐδὲ σχηματίσας τὸν λόγον, ὡς εἰκὸς ἦν ἄνδρα 
γε γυμνασμένον τῆς τοιᾶσδε idéas μεταχειρίσασθαι τὴν ἑαυτοῦ χολήν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀπηγκωνισμένῃ τῇ γλώττῃ καὶ γυμνῇ διετείνετο λέγων. To “‘schematize” in 
Greek rhetoric is to express by covert suggestion or innuendo what dis- 
cretion forbids you to say openly. Quintilian (ix. ii. 74) relates with the 
zest of an old lawyer how skilfully he once preserved this tone in a ticklish 
case throughout his speech. The phrase τῆς τοιᾶσδε ἰδέας (a well-known 
technical use of ἰδέα) refers to this special rhetorical form of the oratio, 
or rather contr versia figurata in Quintilian’s sense. All this is lost in the 
rendering, ‘‘Wi.hout measuring his words or keeping his anger in hand as 
might have been expected from one who was practiced in speaking.” 

I have ma ked a few other passages where there is room for difference of 
opinion. But it would perhaps be captious to insist that εὐπαράγωγον, |. 16. 5, 
is not exactly “subservience”; that συστολῆς, ii. 10, is not quite “compunc- 
tion”; that ov γὰρ πέφυκα, v. 5, is obscurely, not to say incorrectly, rendered 
by “1 had not that by nature’; that if ἄνω κάτω, vi. 46, is the colloquial phrase 
of Epictetus, the rendering ‘‘above and below” does not preserve its tone. 

It is I trust superfluous to repeat, in order to forestall misapprehension 
of this kind ‘criticism, that this is an admirable translation and an excellent 


book. 
PauL SHOREY — 
UNIVE] ry or CHICAGO 


Apulet Apologia sive Pro se de Magia Liber. By H. E. Buruer and 
A. 5. Owrnn. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. lxvi+97+ 
208. $2.50. 


Romanzo e Realia nella Vita ὁ nell’ Attivitd Letteraria di Lucio Apuleio. 
By Finrico Coccuta. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1915. 
Pp. 1+396. L. δ. 


In the first of the two books mentioned above we have a very complete 
treatment of the Apology, including an Introduction on the life and works 
of Apuleius and on the MSS and style of the Apology, a critical apparatus, 
and an extended critical and exegetical commentary. Mr. Owen deals with 
the language and style of the Apology, Professor Butler, with the other phases 
of the subject. The exhaustive character of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that the Introduction and Commentary cover 246 pages, and the 
Latin text only 97 pages. It is a book which one may take into the country, 
far from a library, with the comfortable feeling that its notes will make hand- 
books of grammar and antiquities unnecessary. Some of the notes, like 
those on counting, on magic, on legal procedure, and on ancient theories 
of vision almost take the form of an excursus, and the reader is relieved from 
the necessity of turning to his bookshelves by finding passages from not 
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unfamiliar Greek and Latin authors quoted in full, and paragraphs from 
works like Lindsay’s Latin Language given in a condensed form. The sense 
of security which the reviewer had in being guided through the intricate 
stylistic and technical difficulties of the Apology without effort on his part 
was disturbed a bit by the implication which certain notes conveyed, like 
those on oblitus est (p. 5), nitelas (p. 18), and gulomes (p. 82), that the editors 
had relied upon ‘‘L. and S.” as a source of authority for the occurrence and 
syntax of certain words. To settle the question he tested with care many 
notes of this sort, as well as the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα on pp. lix—lxii, and was relieved 
to find that his fear was groundless. The text followed is in the main that 
of Helin, with a few changes introduced by the present editors. In recon- 
structing the text the editors have examined the MSS of the Apology and are 
led to the conclusion that there is no trace of any other tradition than that 
transmitted by Laur. 68.2. Mr. Owen’s discussion of the much-vexed 
question of ‘ Africitas’’ and of the colloquial and archaic elements in the 
style of the Apology is eminently sound and readable. 

Cocchia’s book on Apuleius is a natural sequel of the studies of Petronius 
which he has published in the Nuova Antologia and the Rivista αἱ Filologia. 
It deals primarily with the Metamorphoses, but the fundamental argument 
in it is derived from a study of the Apology. Cocchia believes that Apuleius 
was not acquitted of the charge of practicing the black art, but that the ver- 
dict was non liquet, and that the Metamorphoses were undertaken to rehabili- 
tate himself in the eyes of posterity. However, the extended development 
of this theme made the book when it came from the hand of Apuleius a real 
novel of manners. The reconstruction which the author makes of the charges 
against Apuleius, and his analysis of the defense which is made in the Apology, 
may be found in chap. iv. Cocchia supports his conclusion that Apuleius 
was not acquitted by citing St. Augustine’s statement (Epist. 138.19) con- 
cerning the opposition which was made to the erection of a statue of Apuleius 
at Oea, and the failure of Apuleius to attain certain other honors in Africa. 
The reviewer must confess that the evidence adduced fails to turn him from 
the commonly accepted view that the trial resulted in an acquittal. Not 
only does Apuleius’ reply to the charges made against him seem convincing, 
but his tone throughout the Apology is that of one who feels confident of the 
outcome, and is using the opportunity in part to display his learning and 
rhetorical skill. This conclusion appears stronger, if it is true, as seems 
probable, that the defense as we have it was revised after the verdict had been 
rendered. Cocchia’s contention in chap. vi that the Metamorphoses were 
composed later than the Apology, supported as it is by Hesky’s argument 
in the Wiener Studien (26.71), seems well founded, and the preoccupation 
of Apuleius at the time of his trial with questions of magic may well have led 
him in later life to take that subject as the basis of his story of the Golden Ass, 
although it is by no means clear that the narrative was intended to set the 
author in the right light in the eyes of posterity. 
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The reviewer is unable to take up here other interesting questions in 
literary criticism raised by Cocchia, such as the relation of the Metamorphoses 
to the work of Lucius of Patras, and the use of allegory, parody, and satire 
in the tale of Apuleius, but with Cocchia’s estimate of the literary qualities 
of the Golden Ass and its place in literary history he is in hearty accord. 

FRANK Frost ABBOTT 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Lucréce de la Nature. Livre quatriéme. Introduction, Texte, Tra- 
duction, et Notes par ALFRED Ernout. Paris: 1916. Pp. 174. 


Professor Ernout has digested the work of his predecessors in Lucretian 
scholarship and in this edition sets forth the results thereof with admirable 
French clearness. The Introduction and Explanatory Notes show his 
well-known interest in morphology, and the text and critical notes evince 
close examination of the Leyden facsimiles. The text differs little from that 
of Giussani; I have noted no original emendations. In v. 971 the word 
plerumque is accidentally omitted. For the first time a modern edition of 
Lucretius prints one character for the vowel and consonant u. In the critical 
note on v. 92 Ernout reads inirinsecus, with the remark that extrinsecus is 
nowhere found with a verb of motion, but in v. 522 we read alicunde extrinse- 
cus aer versat. Unguenta in v. 1125 is retained as a reference to oil on the 
feet—an impossible interpretation—and in v. 418 et is read at the end of 
the line with Q and Bernays, a position that is not Lucretian. 

The translation is clear and idiomatic and particularly useful for the 
version of the latter part of the book, of which section there is no English 
translation in existence. The value of the edition lies mainly in the transla- 
tion and in the grammatical notes, and in the careful orthography of the text. 

The book has also appeared as a number of the Revue de Philologie for 
Apni-July, 1915. 

W. A. MERRILL 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plutarch’s Lives, Vols. I and II. With an English translation by 
BERNADOTTE PERRIN. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
William Heinemann, 1914. Pp. xix+582, ix+631. 

Professor Perrin follows in this edition the chronological sequence of the 
Greek lives. The first volume includes the lives of Theseus and Romulus, 
Lycurgus and Numa, Solon and Publicola; the second, the lives of Themis- 
tocles and Camillus, Aristides and Cato the Elder, Cimon and Lucullus, 
The basis for the text is agreement between the editions of Sintenis (Teubner, 
1873-75) and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-57). Cases of preference of one to 
the other where they differ, and of departure from both, are indicated, 
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An introduction to Vol. I gives a brief account of Plutarch’s life and works, 
and of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Ives. It may 
be observed that on p. ix the author calls Ammonius, Plutarch’s teacher, a 
Peripatetic, following Volkmann and Dibner. 

Whoever has read any considerable portion of Plutarch’s Lives or Morals 
will appreciate the difficulties of the translator. Professor Perrin’s rendering 
deserves much praise. He follows the meaning of the Greek accurately, and 
his English is clear and very readable. He wisely makes no attempt to 
imitate Plutarch’s somewhat cumbersome style, but breaks up his long 
sentences. 

The following matters of detail perhaps deserve comment. In the 
verses quoted in the life of Theseus, chap. 22, Εἰρεσιώνη ... . hepa... . 
κύλικ᾽ εὔζωρον, ὡς ἂν μεθύουσα καθεύδῃ, the meaning cannot be “that one may 
go to bed merry,” for μεθύουσα καθεύδῃ can refer only to Εἰρεσιώνη. The 
meaning of the sentence in the life of Theseus, chap. 25, εὐπατρίδαις δὲ γινώ- 
oxev ra θεῖα... . ἀποδοὺς... . , τοῖς ἄλλοις πολίταις ὥσπερ εἰς ἴσον κατέστησε, 
seems to be ‘“‘brought the nobles into a sort of equality with the rest of the 
citizens,’”’ rather than ‘‘for the rest of the citizens he established a balance 
of privilege.” In the life of Romulus, chap. 9, the sentence αὕτη yap εὐπρε- 
πεστάτη τῶν αἰτιῶν ἐστι means “for this is the most decent or seemly reason 
that we can give,” rather than ‘‘this surely seems a most fitting reason for 
their course.’’ In the life of Romulus, chap. 12, the clause ὥσπερ ai τῶν 
γεωμετρικῶν ὑφηγοῦνται προβλημάτων ἀναλύσεις means “just as the solutions 
of geometrical problems suggest,” not, ‘‘are derived.” In the same chapter 
the sentence ἐπεὶ καὶ πόλεως τύχην, ὥσπερ ἀνθρώπου, κύριον ἔχειν οἴονται χρόνον, 
ἐκ τῆς πρώτης γενέσεως πρὸς τὰς τῶν ἀστέρων ἐποχὰς θεωρούμενον is translated 
by Perrin “for it is thought that a city’s fortune, as well as that of a 
man, has a decisive time, which may be known by the position of the stars 
at its very origin,” Thecontext, I think, makes it clear that the κύριος χρόνος 
in the case of a man is the time of birth, and in the case of a city the time of 
its founding. The difficulty of the passage lies in the fact that ἐκ τῆς πρώτης 
γενέσεως refers to this same time. Plutarch is expressing his thought loosely, 
but the meaning, I think, is this: There is a time that determines the fate 
of a city, just as there is a time that determines the fate of a man; and the 
decisive factor is the configuration of the heavens at that time. In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 1, the sentence δίδωσι δὲ καὶ Ἐενοφῶν ὑπόνοιαν ἀρχαιότητος 
ἐν οἷς τὸν ἄνδρα λέγει γεγονέναι κατὰ τοὺς Ἡρακλείδας is translated “Xenophon 
also makes an impression Οὗ simplicity.”” It should be, “appears to suggest 
his antiquity.” In the life of Lycurgus, chap. 6, in-the last line of the quota- 
tion from Tyrtaeus, the word ἀνταπαμειβομένους is usually taken by commen- 
tators to mean “obeying,” not ‘‘confirming by vote.’’ In the life of 
Lycurgus, chap. 7, ταῦτα μὲν οὖν ὕστερον means “this will be discussed later,”’ 
not “these events, however, were of later date.”’ In chap. 13 the phrase ἡ 
παίδευσις . . . . νομοθέτου διάθεσιν ἀπεργαζομένη περὶ ἕκαστον αὐτῶν means 
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“creating in each one the disposition of a lawgiver,’”’ rather than ‘which 
performs the office of a lawgiver for every one of them.’’ In the life of 
Numa, chap. 7, μέχρι οὗ προὐφάνησαν ὄρνιθες ἀγαθοὶ καὶ δεξιοὶ ἐπέτρεψαν is 
translated ‘until at last auspicious birds appeared and approached the 
scene on the right.’’ I can find no support for this meaning of ἐπέτρεψαν. 
It seems better to read καὶ δεξιοὶ καὶ ἐπέτρεψαν, with Sintenis and Doehner, 
and to translate with the latter ““donec aves bonae ac secundae apparuerunt, 
regnumque Numae addixerunt.” In the life of Numa, chap. 9, the clause 
ὥστε τὰς αὐγὰς πανταχόθεν ἀνακοπτομένας ἀθροίζεσθαι, etc., is translated “80 
that its rays, as they fall upon them from all sides, are collected.” The 
meaning is rather “848 they are reflected from every side of the mirror.” 
In chap. 22 the sentence ἔφασαν ἐπισημαίνειν τὸ δαιμόνιον μεγάλῳ τινὲ καὶ 
κοινῷ κακῷ τὴν γεγενημένην παρανομίαν καὶ ἀσέβειαν ἐπεξερχόμενον surely does 
not mean “they said the gods threatened to punish such lawlessness and 
impiety with some signal and widespread calamity,” but ‘‘they said the 
gods signalized the guilt by visiting it with some calamity.” In the life of 
Solon, chap. 7, the clause évéverai τι τούτῳ καὶ προσφύεται τῶν ἐκτὸς ols οἰκεῖον 
οὐδέν ἐστιν is translated ‘‘it clothes itself in this capacity, and attaches itself 
to those who are not akin toit.”” The meaning is rather “in the case of those 
who have nothing of their own to love, something not akin to them makes 
its way into their affections (τούτῳ) and lays hold upon them.” In the life of 
Publicola, chap. 6, δεινὸν ἐνορᾶν κολαζομένοις τοῖς παισίν means “looked on 
grimly at the punishment of his sons,” not “‘watched the dreadful punish- 
ment of his sons.” 

In the life of Themistocles, chap. 31, ἄριστα βονλευσάμενος ἐπιθεῖναι τῷ 
βίῳ τὴν τελευτὴν πρέπουσαν Means “having nobly decided to put a fitting end 
to his life,’’ rather than ‘‘having decided that his best course was to put a 
fitting end to his life.” In the life of Camillus, chap. 18, in the clause judg 
χρωμένους γνώμῃ πρὸς ἀνυπεύθυνον ἀρχὴν ἐν χερσὶ τὴν δίκην ἔχουσαν εὐτακτεῖν, 
which Perrin translates ‘to be of one mind in paying obedience,” etc., μιᾷ 
γνώμῃ refers rather to the single plan of action of one commander (cf. the 
life of Aristides, chap. 4, §2). In the life of Camillus, chap. 24, ἐκείνους yap 
ἡγεῖσθαι πατρίδα σωζομένους means “ΤΟΥ he regarded them as the fatherland” 
(i.e., a8 constituting the fatherland) ‘‘as long as they were alive,” not ‘‘they 
were preserving the country, as he thought.” In the life of Aristides, chap. 
14, in the sentence τῶν δ᾽ ἀνασχομένων καὶ συμβαλόντων ἦν ἀγὼν καρτερός, 
there is no reference to the two sides, ‘‘those who withstood and those 
who made the charge,’”’ but to one side only. In chap. 23 of the same 
life, in the phrase τὸν Κίμωνα παρέχων εὐάρμοστον αὐτοῖς καὶ κοινόν, κοινόν 
means merely “‘affable,”’ not ‘‘taking an active part in their campaigns,” 
and in chap. 25 the meaning of the phrase μύδρους ἐμβαλὼν ἐπὶ ταῖς 
ἀραῖς εἰς τὴν θάλατταν is of course not “solemnly casting iron ingots from 
the very altars into the sea,’’ but “‘casting ingots into the sea to confirm 
the curses.”’ 
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In the life of Cato Major, chap. 3, in the phrase Yenwion . . . . πρὸς δὲ 
τὴν Φαβίου δύναμιν ἀνταίροντι καὶ φθονεῖσθαι δοκοῦντι, φθονεῖσθαι is passive 
in sense, not active, as Perrin takes it to be (cf. the life of Fabius Maximus, 
chap. 25). In the life of Cato Major, chap. 20, καὶ δι᾽ εὐφυΐαν ὑπήκονεν ἡ 
ψυχή does not mean “‘and his spirit answering to his good natural parts’ but 
“because of his good natural parts.” In the life of Cimon, chap. 14, πλου- 
τίζων ἀπὸ τῶν πολεμίων τὴν πόλιν ἀγάλλεσθαι does not mean “embellishing 
the city with the wealth which he got from the enemy,” but “glorying in 
enriching the city at the expense of the enemy.’”’ In chap. 16 of this life 
the text reads as follows: of δ᾽ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὸ πρῶτον ἡδέως ἑώρων οὐ μικρὰ τῆς 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον εὐνοίας τῶν Σπαρτιατῶν ἀπολαύοντες" αὐξανομένοις γὰρ αὐτοῖς κατ’ 
ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰ συμμαχικὰ πολυπραγμονοῦσιν οὐκ ἤχθοντο τιμῇ καὶ χάριτι τοῦ 
Κίμωνος. Perrin translates as follows: ‘‘The Athenians were glad to see 
this at first, since they reaped no slight advantage from the good will which 
the Spartans showed him. While their empire was first growing, and they 
were busy making alliances, they were not displeased that honor and favor 
should be shown to Cimon.” But it is clear that if αὐτοῖς in the second 
sentence refers to the Athenians, as it must, the subject of ἤχθοντο is the 
Lacedemonians. So the second sentence must mean: “For the Lacede- 
monians, because of the honor and favor in which they held Cimon, did not 
object to the early growth of the Athenian empire.”” This sentence explains 
the last phrase of the preceding, οὐ μικρὰ τῆς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον εὐνοίας τῶν Σπαρτια- 
τῶν ἀπολαύοντες. In chap. 19, ἀφ᾽ ἑτέρας ἀρχῆς means “‘alio ab initio,” as 
Doehner translates it, rather than “from a second empire.” In the com- 
parison between Cimon and Lucullus, ταύτης μὲν οὖν ἴσως ἀπαλλακτέον τῆς 
αἰτίας ἑκάτερον means ‘‘we should probably acquit each of them of this 
charge,” rather than “ perhaps they both come off about alike on this charge.” 

I have noted a considerable number of misprints, especially in the Greek 
of the second volume. 

Rocer MILLER JONES 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Die Anfdnge der griechischen Philosophie. Von JOHN BURNET. 
Zweite Ausgabe. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von ELsE 
ScHENKL. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi+343. M. 8. 


This translation of Professor Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, second 
edition, contains a few minor changes and corrections made by the author. 
It is hardly necessary to speak at length of the merits of the original. What- 
ever opinion one may hold as to certain details of the author’s views, there 
can be no doubt that his account of early Greek philosophy is much the best 
in existence. It is pervaded throughout by a spirit of sanity and freedom 
from systematic prepossessions, which is refreshing to one who has learned 
to suspect the metaphysical and logical reconstructions of history too com- 
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monly warping the data for the history of thought. Hitherto the book, fully 
appreciated in England and America, has been largely ignored in Germany. 
It is to be hoped that this excellent translation will correct this injustice and 
lead to a better understanding of the spirit of the pre-Socratics where it is 
-most needed. The book is well printed, and I have noted no serious mis- 
prints. 
W. A. HEIDEL 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Studies in Archaism in Aulus Gellius. By Wa.TER EUGENE Foster. 
District of Columbia University. New York, 1912. 


This monograph, which discusses primarily the archaisms in the vocabu- 
lary and the syntax of the Noctes Atticae, is in part supplementary to the work 
already done in that field by Professor Knapp (Studies in Honor of Henry 
Drisler, New York, 1894; AJP, XIV, 216-25; TAPA, XXV, 1-33), and 
is based in part on material collected by him. An introduction discusses the 
archaistic movement in the second century of our era, and the relation to it 
of Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius. Particular attention is devoted to Miss 
Brock’s Studies in Fronto and His Age (Cambridge, 1911) and Leky’s De 
syntaxi Apuleiana (Bonn, 1908). Dr. Foster differs from the former in 
recognizing a characteristically African Latinity, and from the latter in 
regarding the archaism of Apuleius as a survival while that of Gellius was 
@ conscious revival; and both theses are well maintained. Part I treats the 
archaisms in form and vocabulary, and is supplementary to Professor 
Knapp’s work. ΑΒ was to be expected, some additions have been made, 
some statements receive additional confirmation, some errors are corrected, 
and some new results are reached. Part II, on the syntax, is entirely new 
and contains much that is interesting and suggestive. The archaic element 
in the syntax, as is natural, is not so striking as in the forms and vocabulary. 


JOHN C. RoLFse 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Epitome Thesauri Latini. Adornavit et auxiliantibus compluribus 
edidit Fr. Votumer. Vol. I, Fasc. I, a-aedtls confecerunt Fr. 
VoLLMER et E. Bissex. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. Pp. 159. 
M. 2. 

The plan of epitomizing the great Thesaurus was formed as far back as 
1894, both to make the treasures of the larger lexicon in some measure avail- 
able to those who cannot afford to possess it, and to present the salient 
features of the articles in the Thesaurus in a condensed and time-saving form. 
It is proposed to reduce the Thesaurus to one-seventh of its dimensions, and 
to confine the Epitome to four volumes. It will contain all the lemmata 
to be found in the larger work, with the exception of a few corrupt and 
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obsolete forms, besides others which have come to light since the publication 
of the earlier volumes of the Thesaurus. Naturally, too, some of the inevi- 
table errors will be corrected and other improvements made. Being based 
on the complete collection of material made for the Thesaurus, it will be 
superior to the lexicons of Georges and Forcellini-DeVit, both in the number 
of its lemmata, and in giving a more complete survey of the historical develop- 
ment of words, important phrases, and grammatical constructions. 

The definitions are in Latin and are arranged from the standpoint of the 
history of the Latin words, not from that of any modern language. That is 
to say, the work is a scientific lexicon and not a dictionary designed primarily 
as a help to translation. 

The promises of the prospectus are fulfilled in the first instalment of the 
work. Its advantages are most clearly seen in the case of some of the longer 
articles, such as ad, where the Epitome presents the essentials and serves as a 
guide through the labyrinth of the Thesaurus article. The marking of 
quantities seems to be more consistent and thorough than in the larger work, 
but still leaves something to be desired from the American standpoint. Thus 
we have cedo, -cesst, cessum, but accido, -ssi-, -ssum. Unfamiliar markings are 
émptum, rvinctum, mistum or miztum. 

The price of two marks for each of the forty parts which make up the 
four volumes is a moderate one, and a discount from this, which may perhaps 
be still available, was made to those who subscribed in advance for the entire 


work.! 
JoHN C. RoLFE 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


La République romaine. By G. Buocw. Paris, 1913. Pp. 330. 


This book, written for the general cultured public, is a good conservative 
survey of social and economic conditions under the Roman Republic. 
Book I treats of the early struggles between the patricians and plebeians; 
Book II, of the democracy of the third century and the emergence of the 
new nobility during the great wars; Book III, of the Gracchan. reforms, 
the Sullan reaction, and the turmoils of Cicero’s day. The specialist will 
find little in the book that is new, and occasionally a statement that he would 
criticize as out of date. The learner will find a clear and concise summary 
of interesting facts, without, however, any reference to sources. The general 
reader may peruse the book with the assurance that the facts are judiciously 
chosen and presented in honest perspective, and that the author is not 
serving ungrounded personal opinions to the uncritical. In fact, Professor 
Bloch’s book is the safest and sanest general presentation of the whole 


subject now in existence. 
TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLiEeGE 


1 The publication of the Epitome has been discontinued. 
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abbreviations in Latin MSS 3270ff., 
278 ff. 

abiegnieis, aesculniets 208 

acer, applied to style 164 

adiese, adieset, adieserit 208 

Aegeus and his consultation of the 
Delphic oracle 278, 290 

Aeschylus Supplices 518 emended 339 f. 

Alcibiades and the hegemony of Athens 
80, 90 

Amazons, the Queen of 422 

anger, ancient treatises on prevention 
and cure of, Rabbow 856 

Apocalypse of John, Boll 848 f. 

Apollo, and the use of kleromancy 
286 ff.; in vase-paintings showing 
divinatory scenes 284 f.; and Oedi- 
pus 288, 290 

Apolloniastai, see magistri at Delos 

Apuleius, Apology ed. Helm 863f.; 
Apology, Butler and Owen 477 ff.; 
life and literary activity of, Cocchia 
477 ff. 

arbitrators, institution of Athenian 
191 ff. 

Archias, a case of prosecution, not in- 
vestigation 828 ff. 

Archidamian war and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 82 f. 

Archon Basileus and the Pelargicon 
81 f., 88 

Archon Eponymous and revision of the 
calendar at Athens 85, 87 

Areopagus, perjury before 869, 384 f. 

Aristobulus 421 

Aristophanes, Peace 62-63, 105-6, 119— 
21, 508, 551-53, 1199-1200 78; 
Clouds, revision of 80; Clouds 615 ff., 
interpretation of 88 ff.; scholia on 
the Aves, White 218 ff.; religion of, 
Pascal 224 ff.; Acharnians ed. Elliott 
342 f. 


Aristotle, Metaphysics 1093a inter- 
preted 458 ff.; Poetics, Cooper 222 ff. ; 
κάθαρσις in, Otte 282 ff. 

Arrian, the Anabasis 419 ff.; corrects 
Plutarch 420; governor of Syria? 
338 f. 

Asclepieum 81, 88 

Asiatics, stylistic theories of 157, 159 

Athenian arbitrators, institution of 
191 ff. 

Athenian comic didascaliae 89 

Athens, Pericles’ supremacy in 65, 70, 
92f.; building operations at 88 f.; 
the “dog” and ‘city’? game 70, 
92f.; relation of Pythian oracle to 
71 ff., 88, 91; financial condition of, 
during the Decelean war 78f.; the 
Pan-Hellenic congress 80, 90; revi- 
sion of the calendar at 88 ff.; political 
situation of, in 446 and 443 90, 92; 
grain famine at 91 

ἀτιμία, a penalty of perjury 386 ff. 

Attic decrees, early, use of spiritus 
asper in 78 f., 82; use of Ionic da- 
tives plural in 74 f., 82, 90 

Atticists, stylistic theories of 157 f. 

Aulus Gellius, archaism in, Foster 483 

Auxerre, study of Petronius at 22 f. 


Balbus, a case of prosecution, not in- 
vestigation $30 f. 

barter, growth of, in Roman Empire 
29. . 

brevitas, defined 168 


calendar, revision of, at Athens 88 ff. 

Calvus, relation to Atticists 156; to 
Horace 165; use of personal invec- 
tive 165 

camels in Roman Egypt, prices of 311 

Campania, conventus in 25 ff.; magistri 
in 265 ff., 45; pagi in 25 ff., 45 
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cantare, meaning of 156, 167 

Cato, Valerius and Horace 249 ff. 

Catullus, relation to Atticists 156, 160; 
to Horace 156, 165; use of personal 
invective 165 

child, the, of Virgil’s fourth eclogue 
334 f. 

Cicero, De or. 1, 72 interpreted 1658; 
Brut. 258 quoted zbid.; followed Isoc- 
rates in the De Oratore 405; date of 
Ad Ad. xv. 6 216 ff.; and Epicurean 
philosophy, Uri 244f.; correspond- 
ence of, Vol. III, Tyrrell and Purser 
352 f. 

Ciris 398 384 f. 

clubs and societies, Egyptian 229 f. 

coinage, depreciation of, after Diocle- 
tian 802; subsidiary, importance of, 
in Roman Egypt 294 

comedy, Roman, the interpretation of 
1265 ff.; various aspects of technique 
in 125 ff.; simultaneous action in 
840 f. 


comic fragments, some new 96 f. 

comic prologue, anonymous 1, 10 

comis, applied to style 157, 164 

Competaliastai, 36 ff.; dedications of 
89 ff.; status of 37, 39; compared 
with ministri Larum 89, 45 

Constantine, depreciation of currency 
under 8302 

consulo, popular etymology of 205 

convenius, in Campania 26 ff.; none at 
Delos 26 

cosmogony, Orphic, in relation to the 
Symposium myth 220 ff. 

Crates of Tralles 417 

Cratinus, the Aparérides of, and the 
Eleusinian tax decree 66 ff.; assail- 
ing of Lampon in 66 f., 70, 89; per- 
sonal censure of Pericles in 65, 89; 
and the founding of Thurii 66, 91; 
date of 92 ff.; fr. 56 K interpreted 
and emended 66, 68 ff., 92 

curatores fanorum 26 f., 31 ff. 

cylix at Berlin interpreted 278 ff. 
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datives plural, Ionic, in the Eleusinian 
tax decree and in early Attic decrees 
74 f., 82, 90 

Decelea, Spartan occupation of, and 
the Eleusinian tax decree 78 f.; De- 
celean war, financial condition of 
Athens during 78 f. 

Delos, Italian community at 25 ff.; 
magistri at 25 ff., 35 ff. 

deterioratives, adjectival 428 f. 

dialect, Locrian, in inscriptions of Halae 
221 ff.; grammar of Delphic inscrip- 
tions, Riisch 3565 f. 

διαμαρτυρία 374, 384, 386; responsi- 
bility of witness in 384, 387 

diminution, Latin, of adjectives 426 ff. 

diminutives, adjectival, by enallage 
427 ff.; of small size, in Latin 437 ff.; 
derived from adjectives denoting an 
indeterminate size or quantity 487 f.; 
from adjectives of small size 438 ff.; 
of large size 441 ff.; from other ad- 
jectives 443 f.; expressing youth 440, 
444; weakness 440 f.; of quality 427; 
originated from use of suffix to desig- 
nate similarity 427; from adjectival 
diminutives whose primitives denote 
a large size 441f.; diminutives, 

. Grimm’s definition of 426; in I.E. 
-ko- 428 ff.; in I.E. -lo- 428, 430 ff.; 
the latter confined to words desig- 
nating living beings 432 f.; diminu- 
tive suffix -ἰσκο -ἰσκη, Petersen 118 ff. 

Diocletian’s Edict, value of money in 
297, 302 

Diogenes Laertius ix. 108 emended 465 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis revived the 
theories of Isocrates 406 f. 

Dionysus and the Mysteries, Pascal 
224 ff. 

divination, Greek: see kleromancy, 
oracle 

Δραπέτιδες of Cratinus, and the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree 66 ff.; assailing of 
Lampon in 66f., 70, 89; personal 
censure of Pericles in 65, 89; and the 
founding of Thurii 66, 91; date of 
92 ff. 
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Egypt, Roman, cost of living in 298 ff. 

Egyptian clubs and societies, San 
Nicolo 229 f. 

éxyaprupla, perjury actions against wit- 
nesses to 8368 f.; 383 

Eleusinian tax decree, relation to the 
Aparérides of Cratinus 67-71; inter- 
pretation of 67, 68, 70, 71, 72-73, 76, 
ΤΊ, 81, 83-87, 88, 90; date of 71-92; 
and the Pan-Hellenic congress 71; 
relation of the Pythian oracle to 71- 
73; and Thu. ii. 17, 71; and Isocrates, 
Panegyr.31,72; character of the writ- 
ing of 73-75, 91-92; use of the spiritus 
asper in 78-74; Ionic datives plural 
in 74-75; Athenian copy of 75, 91- 
92; and the Peace of Nicias 78, 82, 
88, 91; and the Spartan occupation 
of Decelea 78-79; and the intercal- 
ary year 80, 883-87; and the Pelargi- 
con 81-82, 88; and the Asclepieum 
81, 88; and the Archidamiam war 
82-88; and the revision of the 
Athenian calendar 84-85; and the 
Pythian festival 84; condensation of 
words in 86; and the building of the 
Odeum and Propylaea 88; and the 
Eleusinium 88-89; relation of, to 
Pericles and Lampon and building 
operations at Athens 88-89; forms 
of letters in 89-90; and the thirty- 
year peace 90-91; and the founding 
of Thurii 91, 92 

Eleusinium, and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 88 f. 

emendare = διορθοῦν 255 

emendation, a new clue to the, of Latin 
texts 270 ff. 

enallage of diminution 427 ff., 460 f. 

Ennius Ann. 202-3 V discussed 98 f.; 
and Vergil, Norden 110 f. 

Ephemerides of Alexander 428 

Epicurus, adopted style of Isocrates 
418; use of σοφιστής 409 f. 


epideictic, attitude of Epicureans 
toward, 409 ff. 
éxisxnyis, in perjury prosecutions 


866 ff.; nature of 366 ff.; date of its 
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introduction $70 ff.; probably oral 
$374 f.; customary time for 875 f.; a 
prerequisite of prosecution 376 ff.; in 
Plato’s Laws 366, 374 ff., 381; in 
Alexandrian law 8374 f., 381 f. 
ἐπιστάται ᾽᾿Ελευσινόθεν 76 ff., 79 f. 
Erasmus, philosophaster in 101 f. 
eschatology, Greek and Christian 230 f. 
essays, Hirschfeld 246 f. 
etymology of hebeo 208; helluor 208; 
honds 208 f.; infans 209; lidus 209; 
luscus, luscitio (nuscitidnes) 209 f.; 
patrdre 210; vadum, vadare, vddere 210 
Euripides, Medea ed. Diehl 246; Sup- 
plementum Euripideum, von Arnim 
246; Hippolytus 1057 and Phoen. 
838, interpretation of, discussed 289, 
n. 3; Orestes 162 ff. illustrated by 
Greek vase-painting 280 n. 4; Medea 
678 ff. 290; Euripides and Roman 
comedy 126 ff. 
expulsion of foreigners from Rome, in- 
frequent $15 ff.; for illegal insertion 
of names in censors’ lists $16 ff. 


Festus, ed. Lindsay 364 

Flaus = Flavus 206 

Fleury, study of Petronius at 17, 19, 22 

food products, in Mesopotamia 807 f.; 
in Roman Egypt, prices of 306 ff. 

foreigners, expelled from Rome, see 
expulsion 

foundations in antiquity, Laum 109 f. 


Germany, Rhine country under Roman 
control, Riese 117 f. 

Gracchus, C., temporary expulsion of 
foreigners 320 

grammaticus, life of the 267 

Greek vases, showing acts of klero- 
mancy 278, 282 ff. 


Halae, inscriptions of 221 ff. 

Hermaistai, see magisiri at Delos 

Hermarchus, use of word σοφιστής 409 f. 

Hermogenes, and Horace 156 

Herodotus, verb ‘‘to be”’ in, Barbelenet 
353 f. 
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Hesiod, Theogony of, Pizzagalli 111 ff. 

hexameter, on breaches of laws of the 
fourth foot of 102; caesura in Ho- 
meric, not recognized by Aristotle 
468 ff.; ‘“‘right” and “left” in Ho- 
meric 4658 ff. 

hieromnemon, and the calendar at 
Athens 841. 

Historia Augusta, MS tradition of, 
Ballou 3687 f. 

Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae ed. 
Peter 358 ff. 

Homer, narrative and speech scansion 
in 396 ff.; and Hesiod 111 ff.; caesura 
and Homeric style 100f.; assumed 
contradictions in the seasons of the 
Odyssey, 148 ff. 

Homerus Latinus ed. Vollmer 227 ff. 

Horace, and Valerius Cato 249 ff.; 
Serm. i. 10, original opening of 
249 ff.; relation to Atticists 156 f.; 
and Lucilius 166f., 162f.; and 
Asiatics 159; Serm. i. 10, 10 f. inter- 
preted 157, 168, 166; attitude 
toward Calvus and Catullus 156, 
165 

hypocorism, its prominence in -lo- 
diminutives 482f.; particularly in 
proper names 431 f.; derived from 
notion of descent in I.E. -lo- 431 ff. 

hypocoristic adjectives 428 f.; in Latin 
444 ff.; to express neatness, ele- 
gance, or beauty 445 ff.; endearment 
due to pity or sympathy 448 f.; en- 
dearment of cheerful moods 449 ff. 


tacio, compounds of 208 

ἱεροποιοὶ &y βουλῆς 77, 79; ᾿Ἐλευσινόθεν 
75, ΤΊ, 79 1. | 

imperialism, Roman, Frank 470 ff. 

incrementum 384 f. 

in iudicium vocatus, defined 323 

inscriptions, of Halae 221 ff.; grammar 
of Delphic, Riisch 3656 f. 

intercalary year and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 80, 83 ff. 

Ionic datives plural, see datives 

-toxo -ἰσκη-, Petersen 113 ff. 
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Isocrates, Panegyr. 31, interpretation 
of 71f., 76 ff.; influence on Cicero 
and Dionysius 405; reference to, in 
Philodemus 406 ff.; relations with 
Aristotle 407 f.; and Timotheus 407; 
ancient criticism of his style 418 f.; 
imitation of 417; successors of 415 


Jerome, ‘‘uncial”’ in 452 ff. 

John of Salisbury, and Petronius 12 f.; 
at Fleury 19 

Jonson’s Epigrams and Forest, source- 
material for 169 ff. 

judgments, arrest of, in Attic law 
371 ff. 


Kerykes, the opposition of, to the 
building of the Asclepjeum 81, 88 
kleromancy, Apollo’s connection with 

286, 288 ff. 
κοινή, vocabulary of Menander in rela- 
tion to, Durham 121 ff. 


Lampon, assailed in the Aparérides of 

_Cratinus 66, 67, 70, 89; public 
record of, at Athens 66-67; and his 
connection with Eleusis 67; and the 
amendment to the Eleusinian tax 
decree 88, 88; and Pericles 88; and 
the founding of Thurii 66, 91, 92 

Laterculus Veronensis, date of 196 ff. 

laws on expulsion of foreigners from 
Rome 816 ff. | 

Libanius, ed. Foerster, Vol. 
1283 1. 

Livy, 34, 1-8, civil freedom of women 
in Rome, Teufer 367; Book XXI and 
selections from XXIJ-XXX, Egbert 
862 f. 

Lucian, tr. by Harmon, Vol. II 111 

Lucilius, and Horace 166f., 162f., 
249 ff.; style of 168, 162; use of 
Greek words 159, 162f.; and 
Asiatics 169; personal invective in 
165 

Lucretius, De natura ed. Ernout 479 

Lupus, “‘uncial’”’ in 466 f. 

Lydia, kings of, Alexander 364 f. 


Vill 
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magtsiret(s), see magistri 

magistri, colleges of, in Campania 25 f., 
28 ff.; at Delos 26, 35 ff.; of Cam- 
pania and Delos compared 45; dedi- 
cations of 80 f., 34, 37 ff.; fant; ad 
jana, templa, delubra 25, 27, $1, 34 f., 
80 ff.; Larum 89, 45; ludi given by 
29 ff., 838 1., 38 ff.; numbers of 81, 
85f.; pagt 25 ff., 45, in Rome, 
Africa, Gaul 82; social condition of 
$1, 86 f.; status of 81 ff., 39 ff.; υἱοὶ et 
compttt 39; υἱοὶ 42 

Marcus Aurelius, ed. Schenk! 243 f.; 
tr. Haines 476 f. 

Marius Victorinus, MSS of 370, 272 

Martial, source for Jonson 169 ff. 

masters, see magistri 

mathematical language in Plato, Rep. 
587 C-E 4665 ff. 

Matris 416 f. 

μῆνα ἐμβάλλειν 86 f. 

Menander, vocabulary of, Durham 
121 ff.; proper names in 61 ff. 

Metrodorus, use of σοφιστής and related 
words 409 ff. 

ministri, at Capua $4f.; Larum 89; 
Sani 48 

money, fall in value of, in Roman Em- 
pire 294; modern equivalents of 
Roman imperial $03 

morphology, historical, Latin, Ernout 
246 ff. 

Morychides, law of 89 

MSS of Petronius, general, 11 ff.; Bern. 
Lit. 357, 11, 18, 21 f.; Laur. 47, 31, 
11, 18f., 16; Leyd. Voss. XXX, 
19 ff., 28 f.; Paris. 7989 11, 12, 
18 ff. 


names, proper, in Plautus, Terence, 
and Menander 61 ff. 

nairtz for nutriz in Plautus Bacchides 
434 461 

nempe, usage of 259 f. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, kings of Lydia 
and a rearrangement of some frag- 
ments from, Alexander 854 f. 

Notae Latinae 270 ff., 278 ff. 
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Odeum and the Eleusinian tax decree 
88 

Oedipus consulting Apollo, Etruscan 
engraving of 288, 290 

ol>ul in Latin 204 f. 

Olympiodorus of Alexandria, and his 
commentary on Plato’s Phaedo, 
Norvin $46 ff. 

oracle, lot, at Delphi 278 ff.; oracles 
from leaves 291 and n. 1. 

orthography, early Latin 202 ff. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, Magnus 46 ff.; 
Tristia, Ibis, Epistulae ex Ponto, 
Halieutica, Fragmenta ed. Owen 347; 
Heroides and Amores, tr. Showerman 
$49 ff. 


pagus 25 ff., 45; Herculaneus 26 ff.; 
Dianae Tifanae 28; magistri of, see 
magistri 

παλαιός, meaning of 72 

paleography and the emendation of 
Latin texts 270 ff. 

Pan-Hellenic congress and the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree 71, 80, 90 

participle, in Apostolic fathers 108 f. 

patriotic poetry, Greek, Roberts 469 f. 

Paulus Silentiarius, Veniero $44 f. 

peace of Nicias and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 78, 82 f., 91 

pedantry, Roman 202 ff. 

Pelargicon and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 81 f., 88; territory of the 81f., 
8&4 

Pericles, personal censure of, in the 
Aparerides of Cratinus 65, 89; and 
Lampon 88; and the “dog” and 
“‘city’’ game 70, 92-93; and the 
Pan-Hellenic congress 80, 90; and 
the Eleusinian tax decree 88; and 
building operations at Athens 88- 
89; and the thirty-year peace 90- 
91; and the founding of Thurii 
91-92; and his struggle for the 
supremacy of Athens 93 

perjury, see ψευδομαρτυρίων δίκη and érl- 
σκηψις 

Persius v. 166-66 interpreted 386 ff. 
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Petronius, 69. 5, 56. 4, 127. 5 discussed 
96 f.; at Auxerre 22 f.; at Fleury 17, 
19, 22; book division of 17 f.; criti- 
cal apparatus corrected 28f.; dis- 
coveries of by Poggio 11f., 14f.; 
known to John of Salisbury 12 f.; 
MSS of 11 ff.; provenance of Cena 
Trimalchionis 17 f. 

Philodemus, opposed to Isocrates 406, 
417 f.; his theories of rhetoric 408 ff. ; 
his criticism of Isocrates 406 ff. 

philology, comparative, introd. to 
study of, Meillet 349 

philosophaster in Erasmus 101 f. 

philosophy, early Greek, Burnet, tr. by 
Schenk! 482 f. 

Plato, Laws 795 B emended 218 ff.; 
Symposium myth in relation to Em- 
pedocles and Orphic cosmogony 
220 ff.; Rep. 587 C—E, mathematical 
language in 466 ff. 

Plautus, Bacchides 434 461; the Rudens 
of 126 ff.; the Persa of 128 ff.; the 
Stichus of 186 ff.; the Mostellaria of 
140; retractation and contamination 
in 148 ff.; distribution of réles in 129, 
n. 2; introduction of characters in 
127, ἢ. 2; motivation in 180, 144; in- 
organic roles in 126 ff., 187 ff., 140 ff.; 
vagaries in, as explained by modern 
critics 148 ff.; Amph. 551 ff. and 
simultaneous action in Roman com- 
edy 840f.; proper names in 61 ff. 

Plotius Sacerdos, meaning of ‘‘right- 
hand”’ side of the verse in 459 

Plutarch, Lives, tr. Perrin 479 ff.; Alez- 
ander and Arrian’s Anabasis 419 ff. 

Poggio, discovery of Petronius at 
Cologne 11 ff.; in Britain 11 ff. 

Poseidoniastat, see magistri at Delos 

Praenestine cista in Barberini collec- 
tion 283 f., 290 

prologue, second to’ Rhesus 7; separa- 
tion from body of the play 8; identi- 
fication of the speaker of 1 ff. 

Propertius, tr. by Butler 236 ff. 

Propylaea and the Eleusinian tax de- 
cree 88 
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provinces, Roman and date of Later- 
culus Veronensis 196 ff. 

ψευδομαρτυρίων δίκη, and ἐπίσκηψιε 
365 ff.; limitation of right to bring 
878 ff.; abandonment of 381 f.; time 
limit 888 1.; jurisdiction 3884f.; 
court fees 386; penalty 386 ff.; effect 
on main action 389 ff.; in Alexan- 
drian law 865, $70, 374 f., 381, 385, 
389, 802f.; in Plato’s Laws 366, 
$74 ff., 381, 398. 

Ptolemy 421 

putidus, meaning of 166 

Pythian festival and the Eleusinian tax 
decree 84 

Pythian oracle, relation to Athens 
71 ff., 88, 91 


quaestio, definition 318; quaestio legi- 
tima 829 
quom, etc. 204, 206 f. 


religion, Greek, Samter 119 ff. 

Rhenish Germany under Roman con- 
trol, Riese 117 f. 

“right”? and “left”? in the Homeric 
hexameter 468 ff.; right, used by 
various writers to denote the begin- 
ning 459 

Rome, ancient, Richter 368; Roman 
imperialism, Frank 470 ff.; Roman 
republic, social and economic con- 
ditions under, Bloch 484 

rough breathing, use of, in the Eleu- 
sinian tax decree and in early Attic 
decrees 73 f., 82 


satura, style of 162; Horace’s view of 
156 f. 

scansion, narrative and speech, in 
Homer 396 ff. 

scholarship, history of classical, Sandys 
106 f. 

science, ancient technical, Diels 108 ff. 

sculpture, Greek, and modern art, 
Waldstein $47 ff. 

seasons, of the Odyssey, assumed con- 
tradictions in the 148 ff. 
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semasiology, studies in Latin and 
Greek, Thomas 118 f. 

Senatus Consultum .de Bacchanalibus 
208 ff. 

Seneca, source for Jonson’s Epigrams 
and Forest 169 ff.; dialogues, books 
X, XI, XII, Duff 106 f. 

sermo, defined 157; and satura 162 f. 

Sextus Empiricus Πρὸς Μουσικούς 21 
emended 99 

similarity, expressed by suffixes 427, 
434 


slaves, in Dacia, prices of 312; prices 
of, in Roman Egypt 295, 312 

σοφιστική, Epicurean use of the term 
406 ff. 

Sophocles, Supplementum Sophocleum, 
ed. Diehl 246 

source-material, Latin, of Jonson’s 
Epigrams and Forest 169 ff. 

speaker of the prologues, in Aeschylus 
2f.; in Sophocles $f.; in Euripides 
5 ff., 10; in Plautus 8 ff. 

spiritus asper, use of, see rough breath- 
ing 

St. John Damascene, Barlaam and 
Ioasaph, tr. by Woodward and Mat- 
tingly 234 ff. 

Stobaeus, Eclog. ii. 104. 6 W emended 
338 


Strabo, i. 4. 6, text defended 462 ff. 

suffixes, I.E. ko- 428ff.; -lo- 428, 
480 ff.; Skr. -ka- 427 ff., 488; -la- 
481 f.; Gr. -ἰχο- 429; -υλο- 429 f., 
438; Lat. -lo- 427 ff., 484 ff.; -udo- 
427 f., 484 ff.; -ulus, -ellus, -illus, 
-cellus, -cillus 484; -unculus 484. 
susculus 484 ff.; -aster 427; Germ. 
-lich 427; Engl. -ish 427; Lith. -Zlis 
438; -ulis 480; -sva- 427 

Suidas s.v. Πνθώ 289 

sulfis, etymology of 206 f. 

syntax of participle in Apostolic 
fathers, Robison 108 f. 


Tacitus, Dialogus tr. by Peterson 
240 ff.; Agricola and Germanic tr. 
by Hutton 240 ff. 
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Terence, proper names in 61 ff.; mod- 
ern explanation of uniformity in, as 
compared with diversity of Plautus 
148 ff. 

text criticism of Latin grammarians 
270 ff. 

Themis, Greek vase showing, inter- 
preted 278 ff.; type of, in Greek art 
280; tripod of 280 n. 4 

θεοὶ xpodoyliorres, advantage of 10 

Thesaurus, epitome of Latin 488 f. 

thirty-year peace and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 90 f. 

Thriae 287, 291 

Thucydides, ii. 17 and the Eleusinian 
tax decree 71; ostracism of 98 

Thurii, founding of 66, 91 f. 

Tigellius, see Hermogenes 

Timotheus, general 407, 414 f. 

transportation in Roman Egypt, cost 
of 318 

tristis, applied to style 168 

Τύχη προλογίζουσα, and the identifica- 
tion of the speaker of the prologue 
1 ff. 


“uncial,” in Jerome and Lupus 452 ff. 
ὑπόδικος, meaning of 869 
urbanus, applied to style 157 f., 163 f. 


Vergil, Ennius and, Norden 110f. 

Victorinus Marius, meaning of ‘‘right- 
hand’”’ side of the verse in 459 

vicus, magistri of 42; et comptti 89 


wages, in Egypt and Italy, comparison 
of 204f.; in Roman Egypt 2965 f., 
800, 304 

wearing apparel in Roman Egypt, 
prices of 309 

wine in Roman Egypt, value of 306 

women, civil freedom of, in ancient 
Rome, Teufer 857 


Xenophon, Cyropaedia, tr. by Miller 
238 ff.; Xenophon, son of Euripides, 
death of 65 
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